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INTRODUCTION TO DOVER EDITION 

NO field of science provides a more graphic record of man's 
quest for knowledge and his attempts to gain control of his 
environment than the fields of geography anti cartography. 
Primitive men, moving about in search of food or a better 
livelihood, are aware of the advantages afforded by even rude 
maps. The more perilous their journeys, the more reliahle 
their maps are apt to be. Frame maps, constructed from palm 
branches and sea shells, have enabled .South Sea islanders to 
navigate with safety over vast stretches of open water From one 
tiny atoll to another. But it is when man emerges from reliance 
upon mere route-charts to die stage of cun temp I a ting the 
larger world beyond his horizons that, he discloses the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind. After he has made tentative con¬ 
tacts with the outer world, through his own explorations or 
the travel accounts of others, his reactions to (hose experiences, 
whether he records them verbally or diagrammatically, reveal 
the qualities of his intelligence, It would be hard to find a 
truer index of the intellectual or scientific sophistication of a 
people, at any given stage of their development, than the 
manner in which they conceive of the earth about them. 

Befort the time of the ancient Greeks, geography and 
cartography were in a primitive state. The early Babylonians, 
for example, had developed remarkable precision and skill 
in observing and predicting the orderly movements of celestial 
bodies, but their conceptions of the earth were what one 
might expect of a relatively isolated people, A Babylonian clay 
tablet, dating (rom the Persian period, depicts the earth as a 
circular plane, bisected by the Euphrates River, with the 
capital city of Babylon located near the center and a lew 
adjacent countries bordering upon an encircling ocean. Com¬ 
pare this crude representation with the vivid geographical 
descriptions found in Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, ranging 
from familiar details about localities in the eastern Mcditcr- 
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ranean area to [andFui accounts of dubiously identifiable 
regions along the western Mediterranean coast. Homer lived 
during [he great age of Greek colonization that look place in 
the eighth and seventh centuries B + G ri when adventurous 
Greeks, driven from their homeland by adverse economic or 
political conditions, were establishing maritime colonies from 
the east coast of Spain to the far regions of the Black Sea. A 
strange and wonderful world was being unfolded to a naturally 
curious people. The early Greek colonists, in maintaining 
close contacts with their mother cities, were providing them 
with a rich store ol geographical information. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Greek cities along the Asia Minor coast that 
took a leading part in the colonizing movement became centers 
of geographical and cosmographical speculation. Miletus alone 
established more than forty daughter cities and she could 
proudly claim as her citizens the three leading figures in early 
cosmography and geography p Thales* Anaximander, and 
Hecataeus, 

Runbury's History of Ancient Geography presents a full 
account of one of the most momentous periods in the history 
of geography. A mere examination of Banbury's painstakingly 
reconstructed maps of the known world, as conceived by 
Homer, Hecataeus, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy, will enable the reader to comprehend the stages 
through which the Greeks developed their world geography 
from the blurred and obscure notions of Mediterranean 
mariners, as related by Homer, to the ostensibly, though not 
actually, mathematical geography of Ptolemy. We see that 
Homers conceptions of the outer world were so indistinct 
that nothing more than a tentative sketch is permissible. Heca- 
taeus' map, though comprehending the entire known world, 
h still reminiscent of the Babylonian world-map inasmuch as 
it conceives of the earth as a circular plane, surrounded by a 
river-like ocean, with Greece supplanting Babylon at the 
center, Herodotus was sufficiently sophisticated, through his 
own travel* and the reports of navigators, to appreciate that 
the knowm world was not circular nor its continents syrn- 
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metrical and that, while an ocean Rowing about the African 
continent was admissible, there was no evidence for a 
circumambient northern ocean. Eratosthenes became the 
founder of the science of geography when he insisted that a 
true map of the world would have to lie based upon astro¬ 
nomical iy determined positions. His ivorld map is recon¬ 
structed upon an irregular grid whose parallels aligned posi* 
tions that were reputed in his day to be in the same latitude. 
Observe, however, that Eratosthenes has reintroduced a north¬ 
ern ocean, with the Caspian opening upon it as a gulf. Strabo's 
map incorporates a considerable amount of new data, much 
of it the result of Roman conquests. Ptolemy's map represents 
the culmination of ancient geography. It appears to be math¬ 
ematical, but actually there were very lew positions whose 
Latitudes had been accurately determined in his day and 
accurate longitudes dcjiend upon precise chronometers and 
astronomical instruments. So Ptolemy was obliged to depend 
upon the same raw' data as his predecessors, the dead-reckoning 
of travelers and seamen. Consequently his map is full of gross 
errors but, even so, it is a magnificent achievement. It was so 
impressive that it stifled all scientific development in cartog¬ 
raphy until the great age o( exploration and, even a century- 
after the voyages of Columbus and Magellan had exposed his 
erroneous conceptions, maps and atlases continued to be pub¬ 
lished in the I’Lolemaic style. 

The Greeks were primarily interested in two aspects of 
geography, coastal charts and mathematical geography, and 
both these interests reflect national traits-their love of sailing 
and of abstract thinking. As a maritime people who had to 
depend mainly upon the seas for distant communications, they 
quickly appreciated the need for carefully compiled pilot- 
guides. A number of noteworthy accounts of Greek coastal 
voyages, to which they gave the name per ip} us, have come 
down to us. On the other hand, Greeks of the early |>crind had 
little interest in Internal geography. Not until historians 
entered the field with graphic accounts of military expeditions 
did Greek readers have an opportunity to gain an intimate 
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knowledge of distant interior regions. Xenophon's vivid report 
of the march of ten thousand Greeks deep into Persia (-101 
B.G.) and of their subsequent retreat across Armenia to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea opened up new geographical 
vistas. But it was Alexander's breathtaking expedition to India, 
recorded by historians who accompanied him, that really 
turned Greek minds u> world geography, The Roman con¬ 
quest of Greece, beginning early in the second century B,C. F 
continued the process of making cosmopolites of the Greeks. 
Greek intellectuals were being drawn to Rome,, where they 
became interested in learning about the vast regions of western 
Europe that were falling before the Roman sword. Impressed 
by Roman achievements Greek philosophers were developing 
syncretic tic tendencies that were to manifest concepts of world 
citizenship and ol the Roman empire as the fulfilment of the 
divine order on earth. Stoic intellectuals like Polybius, Posidfr 
nius, and Strabo, each of them an intimate of at least one 
Roman general, came to realize that a grasp of world geog¬ 
raphy was a necessary foundation for their scientific and 
historical writings. 

At the very time that Roman military campaigns were stimu¬ 
lating Greeks to a greater interest in internal and world 
geography, the traditional Greek locus upon per ip I us geog¬ 
raphy was having a detrimental effect upon Roman geog¬ 
raphers. During the early empire Roman officials were able 
to travel over fifty thousand miles of paved highway anti had 
in their possession official maps in which the distances over 
this vast network hat! been accurately compiled from Roman 
milestones. Roman geographers could have made extensive 
use of existing official data but instead we find Mela and 
Pliny preferring to adopt the antiquated Greek pe rip Jus 
framework for their geographical works, Pliny was a top-level 
administrator with considerable experience in lard lung prov¬ 
inces of the empire. He is known to have had access to the 
voluminous geographical data accumulated in Marcus 
Agrippa s imperial survey, and he actually did make frequent 
use of these materials; yet he adopts as the framework of his 
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books on world geography two preposterous cireumnaviga¬ 
tions of the Eurasian and African continents* In his lotus 
upon coastal areas Pliny gives scanty attention to interior 
geography. 

We gather from this discussion that the Greeks did not 
develop most aspects of geography to the high level they 
at Lai ried in some other branches of science. Their accomplish¬ 
ments in mathematical geography* however, are among the 
most impressive developments in the entire history of science. 
Beginning with Eratosthenes, who, about 225 B G, achieved a 
nearly correct Figure for the earth's circumference, and con¬ 
tinuing through the contributions of Hipparchus and Mari mis 
of Tyre to the culminating work of Ptolemy, which lays 
down the principles of scientific cartography, we have a record 
of remarkable scientific attainment. Bunbury is particularly 
expert in his discussion of this aspect of Greek geography. 

It would be fitting, in this republication of Bunbtiry s 
monumental work, if we could append a brief biographical 
sketch of England's greatest classical geographer. Sir Edward 
Herbert Bunbury was graduated with distinction in Classics 
from Cambridge University and combined his love for the 
Classics with a lifelong interest in geography. He was elected 
a Fellow in the Royal Geographical Society early in life and 
served as a Member of the Council olthat Society for two years 
It is a frustrating experience to seek to glean information about 
his life, beyond the salient points of his career, from published 
records. One is compelled to resort to obituary notices, and 
then The reason for the difficulty is made plain The notice in 
The London Times draws attention to his extraordinary shy¬ 
ness, his painfully embarrassed manner in company, and his 
reluctance to be drawn into learned discussions* Intimate 
acquaintances hardly knew of his scientific interests, not to 
mention the eminent regard in which he svas held by scientific 
colleague*. But editors in the scholarly and scientific world 
knew his true worth. 

Much of Bun bury h s scholarship was lavished upon articles 
in encyclopaedias, in particular William Smith's Dictionary 
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of Greek and Roman Geography^ but the present work is his 
perennial monument. Banbury's History of Ancient Geography 
has been acknowledged as the standard work in English by 
virtually all scholars who have labored in this field. It traces 
its durability to the thorough manner in which the author 
handles the ancient geographical sources. New light will 
constantly be thrown upon ancient geography by archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence and by textual emendation h but the ancient 
sources will ever serve as the basis of our knowledge. To go 
beyond Bunbury ts to work with (he original Greek anti 
Latin texts* many of which have not been translated into 
English. 

Bunbury'* chapters on Homeric geography * Herodotus* the 
Alexander expedition* Eratosthenes* Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy arc exhaustive studies o! monograph scojre. No less 
indicative of the labors involved in the preparation of these 
volumes are the chapters or sections devoted to minor geog¬ 
raphers and to several men who, though not regarded as 
geographers* made important contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of geographical knowledge, By selecting geographical 
passages scattered through their extant works or collecting 
quotations found ill other authors* Bunbury was able to pro¬ 
vide coherent sets of geographical views of these minor figures. 
Among (he more significant names we might mention Heca- 
taeus* Nearchus* Megasihenes, Pytheas* Hipparchus* Polybius* 
Agatha rehides* Artemi dor us* Tacitus* and Mari mis of Tyre, 
Also worthy of special notice are the extended discussions of 
military campaigns and their bearing upon geography. 

The re publication of Bunbury '3 History will be welcomed 
by historians of science in many fields. Copies of this work 
had become scarce and much rarer were sets with Bunbury’s 
valuable maps intact. The esteem that these maps have enjoyed 
is evident from the continual use that has been made of them 
in copies and reproductions right up to the present. 


February, 1959 
Baldwin, New York 


W. H. STAHL 
Brooklyn College 


PREFACE. 


The present work is designed to supply a deficiency, 
which I have reason to lielicvc has been felt by classical 
Scholars. While there is no want of elementary trea¬ 
tises on ancient geography, and the requirements of 
the more advanced student are fully answered by the 
elaborate articles in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, so far as relates to the details of particular 
places and countries, it is remarkable that there docs 
not exist in the English language any such historical 
review of the subject as a whole, as is to be found in 
the introductions to the works of Ma (inert, Ukcrt, and 
Forbiger. But even these treatises, besides being con¬ 
fined to students who are familiar with the German 
language, can hardly be said to meet the demands of 
either the scholar or the geographer at the present day. 
Ukert's introductory volume was published as far back 
as 1816, and that of Mannert still earlier, while the 
more recent work of Forbiger (itself published in 1841) 
is so disfigured by the accumulation of cumbrous and 
unnecessary lists of names as to be altogether repulsive 
to the English reader. Since the date of the works in 
question, not only has there been a great advance in 
classical scholarship, and the critical study of the an¬ 
cient authorities; but still greater progress has been 
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made in the detailed examination of the regions and 
localities described by ancient geographers, many of 
which were very imperfectly known in modern times 
down to a recent period. It is not too much to say 
that there is scarcely a disputed question in ancient 
geography upon which some additional light has not 
been thrown by local researches and investigations 
within the last fifty years. 

It has been my object in the following pages to pre¬ 
sent to the reader the results of these recent inquiries: 
and while basing my work in all cases upon a careful 
and critical examination of the ancient authorities, to 
avail myself to the fullest extent of the assistance to 
be derived from modern travellers and geographers. 
Several instances have occurred during the progress of 
my researches, where additional information of this 
kind has served to elucidate questions which were still 
obscure when the chapters in which they are discussed 
were originally written. 

At the same time it must he constantly borne in 
mind that it is the main purpose of a historical review, 
such as the one I have attempted to give, of the pro¬ 
gress and development of geography iu ancient times, 
to record the ideas formed and the information pos¬ 
sessed by the different authors from whom we derive 
our knowledge; and with a view to this 1 have en¬ 
deavoured in every instance, so far as possible, to arrive 
at my conclusions from a conscientious and independent 
study of the ancient authorities themselves, before con¬ 
sulting or referring to the comments and discussions of 
modern writers. In pursuing this plan, J have been 
materially aided by the valuable editions of Strabo by 
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Kramer, and of Pliny by Sillfg—both of them subse¬ 
quent to the publication of the three German text-books 
above referred to—as well as by the admirable edition 
of the Geographi Greeci Mmores edited by Dr. C, 
Muller, a work which has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon all students of ancient geography. 

In referring, as I have done above, principally to the 
labours of the Germans in the same field with myself, 
I must not be regarded as ignoring what has been done 
in this country and in France in connection with the 
same subject. The first volume of Air, Cooley’s His¬ 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery (published in 
Dr. Lard tier’s Cyclopaedia in 1833) contains a good 
popular sketch of the progress of geographical know¬ 
ledge in ancient times; but is certainly not adapted to 
meet the requirements of the classical scholar. The far 
superior work of M, Vivien de St. Martin—the Jlis- 
ioire de la Giograpkie et des Deamvertes Geogra- 
phigues —which was not published until the present 
work was already far advanced—contains a sufficiently 
full review of the whole subject for the purposes of the 
general reader: but the limits within which the author 
was necessarily confined, in order to include in a single 
volume the whole history of geographical progress 
down to our own time, precluded his entering in detail 
into many questions the discussion of which formed an 
essential part of my own plan. 

In one respect I have thought it expedient to depart 
from the example of my German predecessors, who have 
deemed it necessary to treat separately of mathematical 
and physical geography, apart from the descriptive and 
historical portions of the subject. In a work of which 
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the historical form is an essential character, it appeared 
to me desirable to bring together all portions of the 
subject under one view ; so that the reader might see 
at once the condition of geographical knowledge at 
every successive period : —say for instance in the time 
of Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy—instead 
of having to turn to several different chapters for the 
information he requires. The unity and completeness 
thus given to the successive portions of the historical 
review appear to me greatly to outweigh the advan¬ 
tages derived from the more methodical subdivision. 

The comprehensive character of such a work as the 
one now submitted to the reader unavoidably exposes 
it to one disadvantage. It must of necessity comprise 
many subjects which could not be fully discussed with¬ 
out extending it beyond all reasonable limits. The 
geography of Herodotus ; that of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon; of the campaigns of Alexander ; the voy¬ 
ages of Hearchus and Hanno—might well require a 
volume to each of them instead of a chapter; while 
several special topics, such as the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal, the landing of Ctesar in Britain, or the 
defeat of Tarns in Germany, have to be dispatched in 
a few pages, though each of them has formed the sub¬ 
ject of numerous tracts and treatises amounting to a 
little literature of its own. In such cases I have been 
compelled to bring together in a brief summary the 
grounds of the judgement at which I have arrived in 
each case, without being able to enter into the discus¬ 
sion as fully as I could wish. If hi some cases I may 
have in consequence appeared to pass rather slightly 
over the arguments on the other side, I con only beg 
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my readers to believe that this arises from the necessity 
of the case rather than from any overweening confidence 
in my own conclusions. 

In some instances, on the other hand, my readers 
may be disposed to complain that I have left questions 
unsettled, without pronouncing any opinion, where the 
evidence does not appear to me such as to afford rea¬ 
sonable grounds for a decision. To both classes of 
objections I can only reply in the words of Cicero— 
adopted, by Ukert as the motto of his work— i( sequimur 
probabilia, uec ultra quam id quod verisimile occurrerit 
progredi possum ue, et refell ere sine portinacia, et refelli 
sine iracundid parati sumns.” 

It is only those who have devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the study of ancient geography 
who are fully aware of the difficulties that beset the 
path of the inquirer at almost every step. But these 
difficulties have in many instances been greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the unwillingness of modern writers to apply 
to the statements of ancient authors the same rules of 
reasonable criticism by which they would be guided in 
other cases. Not only is geography in its very nature 
a progressive science, but the slightest attention to its 
history in mediaeval or modern iiines will show that 
the steps of its progress are often vacillating and uncer¬ 
tain. Vague and fluctuating ideas concerning distant 
regions will be found floating as it were in a dim haze 
of twilight long before their outlines come to be dis¬ 
tinctly discerned. Even the most trustworthy travellers 
are compelled to rely to a certain extent upon hearsay 
evidence, in regard to the countries or provinces that 
they have not. themselves visited ; and in the case of 
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less qualified observers it is generally difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish what they have really learnt from their own 
observation and what they have derived from other 
sources. Without recurring to the case of Marco Polo 
and other medieval travellers, it will be sufficient to 
turn to the map of Central Africa as it stood before 
the time of Park and Hornemann, and to trace the 
progress of discovery in that great continent, and the 
various theories by which geographers sought to explain 
or reconcile the statements of successive travellers, in 
order to see what difficulties surround any such attempt 
in the absence of clear and definite information. 

But if this is the case even in modern times, where 
the information of the geographer is derived from the 
statements of trustworthy observe re and scientific tra¬ 
vellers, far more does it apply to the position of the 
ancient geographer. Voyages and travels for the pur- 
pose of exploration were almost entirely unknown : and 
he had to pick up his information as best he could from 
the accounts of merchants and casual travellers. The 
inaccuracy of these reports, and the consequent vague¬ 
ness of the statements derived from them, is frequently 
pointed out by ancient writers. But they bad nothing 
else to fall back upon, and no means of correcting them 
by more accurate observations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this obvious consideration, it 
has been too much the custom in modern times to treat 
the ancient writers on this subject as if they jjossessed 
an authority to which they are certainly not entitled. 
Instead of at once drawing the line, as would be done 
without hesitation in the case of a medieval writer, 
between what was accurate and trustworthy and what 
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was vague and inaccurate, the most fanciful suggestions 
have been made and ingenious theories Invented to 
account for what was simply erroneous. Even the 
supposition of vast physical changes has been intro¬ 
duced or adopted, rather than acknowledge that Hero¬ 
dotus or Strabo can have made a mistake. It has been 
my endeavour in the following pages, as far as possible, 
to exercise a discriminating judgement in sifting truth 
from falsehood; and while doing full justice to the real 
merits of successive writers, to discard without scruple 
those statements where they have been obviously mis¬ 
led by imperfect information, or by adherence to a 
mistaken theory. 

The historical form of the present work necessarily 
involves a certain amount of repetition. Nor have I 
been careful to avoid this. Many persons will, I believe, 
take up particular chapters of the book who will shrink 
from the labour of perusing the whole: and T have 
therefore endeavoured to make each successive portion 
—especially the reviews of the different leading authors 
on the subject, such as Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy—as 
complete in itself as possible. No English book, as far 
as I am aware, contains a similar analysis of these well- 
known authors, who are too often quoted for detached 
statements by writers who are wholly unacquainted 
with their real authority and value. 

I am aware that I shall incur the censure of many 
of the more advanced scholars of the present day for 
having adhered to the old orthography of Greek names. 

I must confess myself one of those who fail to see the 
advantage of the changes recently introduced : changes 
that can hardly yet be said to form a permanent or 
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established system, But, independent of my own pre¬ 
ference for the system to which f have been accustomed 
from my youth, two considerations would in themselves 
have deterred me from introducing any such innova¬ 
tions in the present work* The one is that as my 
subject included Roman as well as Greek geography, 
I should have had to follow two different systems of 
orthography in different portions of the book, and to 
write the same names in two different modes, according 
as I was reviewing a Greek or a Latin author. To this 
must be added that as the book now presented to the 
reader is, from its nature, in some degree a supplement 
to the two valuable Dictionaries of Ancient Biography 
and Geography edited by lJr. Smith, which are at pre¬ 
sent in the hands of all scholars, I should have been 
unwilling to deviate from the practice which lias been 
there adopted* 

With regard to the orthography of oriental names, 
which are necessarily of frequent occurrence in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, I have contented myself with writing 
them as I found them In the authority before me, or In 
the case of well-known names in the mode commonly 
received. Having no knowledge myself of any of the 
oriental languages, it was impossible for me to attempt 
to follow any uni form system in this respect. 

The present work, like those of Mannert and Ukert, 
is confined to the geography of the ancient world as 
known to us through the Greeks and Romans* In the 
very brief introductory chapter, I have only touched 
upon that of other nations with reference to its bearing 
upon the geography of the Greeks at the earliest period 
when we have any information concerning it. To in- 
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vestigate the details of the geographical knowledge — 
limited as it undoubtedly was—possessed by the Kgyp- 
tians or Assyrians, would lie wholly foreign to my 
subject, and is a task for which I feel myself entirely 
incompetent. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe that the 
maps inserted in these volumes are not designed in 
any degree to supply the place of an Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, bnt solely to illustrate the particular sub¬ 
jects discussed, or to bring more distinctly before the 
eyes of the reader the general outline of the geogra¬ 
ph ieal systems formed by successive writers, so far as it 
is possible to extract these from their writings alone. 
In the preparation of these maps, I have derived the 
greatest assistance from the series of those contributed 
by Dr. C. Miiller to the valuable “ Athm of Ancient 
Geography edited by Dr. Smith and Mr . Grove;'* and I 
take this opportunity of expressing in the strongest 
manner my sense of the obligations that I owe him. 
Scarcely less valuable is the aid l have received from 
his admirable edition of the G&sgraphi Greed ARfwres 
(already ref cried to), without which it would have been 
scarcely possible for me to have executed in a satis¬ 
factory manner the portions of my work relating to 
the writers in question. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXPEDITION OF ALE X A Ji 1>E li. 

ttJStTlotC 1. — Crtm/wtjyw j'rt CVwfrui and A*iU. 

| L Alexander's expedition into Asia forms an era in ancient geography. It 
llrat o[%neil np to the Greeks a real knowledge i.if the interior of AsiiL 
$ 2. J li s can i [ kiigu In F uro] *e against the Tri haJ 1 j. He c nusnea the 1). mu be, 
| 3. Attacks the Illyrians; recalled to Thebes, § 4. lie creases the 
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§ A Advances thioUgh Phrygia to Gindinm. ■§ G. March by Alley ra 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

§ 1. The study of Geography, like that of Astronomy, is to a 
certain extent u necessary concomitant of civilization, but will 
lm found to Lave been pursued more or less by ill He rent nations 
according to the circumstances of tbeir position. No people 
that Lave made even the first steps in the progress towards 
cultivation and enlightenment can have failed to direct their 
attention towards those heavenly bodies which so much in¬ 
fluence the condition of all the inhabitants of this earth, which 
determine the changes of tho seasons, and afford the only 
natural measures of time. Hence astronomy, in a rude and 
popular sense of tho term, must have existed from the earliest 
ages among all nations that were not utterly barbarous; and 
there seems no doubt that it was carried to a great extent and 
attained a surprising degree of perfection among the earliest 
nations of antiquity, whose civilization we have any means of 
estimating. But while the natural situation and circumstances 
of the Egyptians, the ('hahheans, and the Assyrians—their 
open plains and starry cloudless skies—were eminently calcu¬ 
lated to direct their attention to tho prosecution of this study, 
it was otherwise with geography. In all these cases their 
civilization was eminently local in its character. Derived in 
the first instance from the peculiar local circumstances in 
which it grew up, it was to a great extent confined by tho 
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influence of those circumstances within the same original 
limits. Egypt especially retained through nil the ages of 
its early greatness the same isolated character that China 
continued to hold down to a very recent period. The occa¬ 
sional outbreaks of ambitious monarchs, who for a time ex¬ 
tended their dominion over the neighbouring portions of 
Asia, produced no permanent result: and the Egyptian 
monarchy, when it first came In contact with the Greeks, was 
still limited to the valley of tho Nile, as it had been eighteen 
centuries before. 

The game thing w as the case, though to a less degree, with 
the monarchies of the Chuhhrans mi.nhe Assyrians, which 
successively ruled in tho valley of tho Euphrates - ^ the 
Tigris. The Assyrians, indeed, extended their dominion over. 
a considerable part of Asia,anil the adjoining island of Cyprus, 
hut their peculiar civilization was eon lined to the district in 
which it arose, and a few isolated monuments alone attest their 
early connection with any other nations or countries. 

Geography indeed may, in a certain rest™ t, d sens,, I 
regnnlcJ as applying even to that, limited knowledge of one’s 
"" ri country and its natural features and boundaries, which 
every mau of cultivated in telligence - must InevitaETy posse ss. 
Jlnt it is only in proportion as it extends beyond these narrow 
limits, and comprises other countries, and a more considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface, that it approaches to the cha¬ 
racter of a science. There can be no doubt that the ancient 
Egyptians not only possessed abut may be called an accurate 
geographical knowledge of Egypt; but that they had acquired 
at least general information concerning other countries that 
bordered on the Mediterranean, as well tis those that adjoined 
them on the East, lint how far they may have attained to 
anything like a definite geographical idea of unv nf rW, 
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Commercial relations, which In almost nil countries liavo 
twcn the precursors of geographical knowledge, could have 
produced but little effect of the kind in Ejypt, 3Iari time com¬ 
merce was indeed almost wholly wanting: for the Egyptians 
appear to have entertained, in all ages, n deeply rootod aversion 
for the sea and all maritime pursuits; and though the pro¬ 
ductions of distant lands were brought to them by their neigh¬ 
bours the Phoenicians, and probably also by caravans across 
the deserts of Syria, this mode of traffic would hardly lead to 
any Increased information concerning the countries from which 
they were derived, 

5 2. The earliest nation of which the literature has survived, 
that of the Jews, was almost as much cut off from intercourse 
with other races, by the circumstances of its position, combined 
with its peculiar institutions, as were the Egyptians. The 
special character of their literature was also such as to afford 
little opportunity for any expositions of a scientific nature : 
and while the earlier books of the Old Testament contain 
numerous geographical details concerning Palestine and the 
neighbouring districts, there is nothing that affords any ideu 
of the general notions of the Jews on the subject, or the extent 
of thoir geographical horizon. The genealogy of tho sons of 
Noah, found in the book of Genesis, is indeed an ethnological 
document of the highest interest, as embodying the earliest 
traditions concerning tho relations and u(Unities of the different 
nations and races of men known to its author; but it conveys 
no information ns to their geographical position; nor must it 
be hastily assumed that the writer had any definite ideas itjton 
this subject. There can be little doubt, for instance, that the 
name of Javan was the same as is found in Greek mythology 
in the form loon or Ion, as the founder of tho Ionian race. 
But it hod certainly no local connection with the people 
situated on the coast of the rEgcun. who were designated 
by that appellation in the time of Herodotus: and wheth er 
it is in tendril to apply to th e Hellen ic race generally, or to 
the inhabitant* of the peninsula now known o» Ashi Mjnor, — * 
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in which sense it appears to have been employed at n later 
period,— we have no means of determining. 

But whatever may have been the nature and extent of the 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, it may be safely asserted that it had little, if any, 
intiuenee upon that of the Greeks. The latter, indeed, be¬ 
lieved themselves to be indebted to the Egyptians for the 
elementary principles of geometry; 1 they probably derived 
from the Babylonians the invention of the gnomon, or sun¬ 
dial, as well as the division of the day into twelve hours. 1 
But these scientific inventions were certainly not introduced 
into Greece until long after the period when our acquaintance 
with Greek literature gives us the means of judging for our¬ 
selves of their attainments in geography. The results of such 
an inquiry, as we shall presently see, are conclusive as to the 
fact that their geographical knowledge in the earliest ages was 
limited to the countries in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and to the group of nations that surrounded the Aegean 8ea. 
All beyond was vague and indefinite: derived from hearsay 
reports, imperfectly understood, or mixed up with mytholo¬ 
gical fancies and fables of poetical origin. 

§ 3. There was, however, one people which exercised con¬ 
siderable influence u|kju Hellenic culture and civilization, that 
calls for more especial notice in this place. The Phoenicians, 
unlike the Hebrews and the Egyptians, were esscntiallv a 
commerc ial and seafaring people; and the earliest notices of 
them that we find, both in the Hebrew and Greek literature, 
concur in repres enting them as skilful and during navigators, 
ciLpiihh- ,>f fcnd«U‘ting long voyages, and bringing luck the 
productions of distant countries to exchange with their more 
sedentary neighbours. Unfortunately their native literature 
has utterly perished, and their early history is a blank. 
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Whether or not there be any foundation fur the tradition 
recorded by Herodotus, that the original abode of the Fhceni- 
eians was on the Erythmean Sea* from whence they migrated 
to the tmet on the shores of the Mediterranean which they 
inhabited in historical times, " and immediately betook them- 
selves to long voyages, freighting their ships with the wants 
of Egypt and Assyria;" 1 it thru us an light upon the origin 
of this peculiar tendency, which so remarkably distinguished 
them from ail other Semitic nations. To a certain extent, 
indeed, its causes are not for to seek. Con lined to a narrow 
sen-board, and excluded from all os tension of their territory 
towards the interior by ranges of mountains, which at the 
same time afforded them abundant materials for shipbuilding, 
it was but natural that they should devote themselves to 
maritime pursuits: and the similar instances uf Amalfi, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the middle ages, show huw easily 
even a scanty population, beginning with very limited re¬ 
sources, but devoting all their energies to maritime commerce, 
may attain to a marked superiority over all their rivals. 

But the extent of that commerce and the length of the 
distant voyages which we find them undertaking at this early 
juried, as com pared with what were customary among the 
Greeks and other ancient nations, even in a more advanced 
condition, undoubtedly present a perplexing problem, which 
we have no means of solving. The earliest notices which we 
find gf them in the Hebrew literature represent them as being, 
as early as the time of Solomon (about mo. 1U0Q), already 
familiar with the voyage to Tar&hiah, by which there seems no 
doubt that we are to understand the region in the south of 
Spain known to the Greeks in the early ages as Tarless us. 4 


4 HcpmIdIus i. 1, (TUG tune utate- 
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It is entirely in accordance with this that one of the earliest 
of their colonial settlements, of which the date can be fixed 
with any approach to certainty, was that of Godeira, or Cades, 
in the district thus designated, the foundation of which is 
ascribed to a period as early as R.c. 1100. It is singular that, 
according to the traditions preserved to ns, this distant colony 
preceded any of those in the Mediterranean, where Utica, un 
tiie coast of Africa, was established a few years later; while 
Carthage, which was destined to attain to so proud a pre¬ 
eminence over all other Phoenician colonies, was not founded 
till near three hundred years later. 5 

Unfortunately the dates thus transmitted to us rest upon 
very doubtful authority ; but the testimony of the earliest 
ex hint Greek literature, in the form of the Homeric poems, is 
conclusive as to the general fact that the Phoenicians were at 
that remote period the principal traders and navigators in the 
JEgean Sea and the neighbouring parts of the Mediterranean, 
They combined, os was generally the ease with the earliest 
voyagers, the two objects of trade and piracy* especially for 
the kidnapping of slaves. But whatever may have been their 
evil practices in this respect, it seems clear that they possessed 
nt this time the whole carrying trade of the seas with which 
th© Greeks were familiar, and thus became the intermediaries 
through whom the arts and eivilination of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia pissed into Greece. It was through the same 
channel that the Greeks first became acquainted with various 
productions of more distant lands, such zls ivory and frankin¬ 
cense, both of which were familiar to them in the days of I Joiner* 

Nor were the Phoenicians engaged only in the transport of 
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foreign commodities Among the productions of their own 
coasts was the shell-fish* from which they learnt at a very early 
period the art of extracting the purple dye, for which they 
were famous in all ages, and of which the Tyrians continued to 
be the chief manufacturers even under the Roman Empire. 
Glass also was an article extensively manufactured by them, 
m that its invention was by some authors ascribed to the 
Sidonkiis; and richly embroidered robes and garments are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Homeric poem? os the work of 
Sidunuiu artists* On the other hand, we learn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures that Hiram, king of Tyre, was able: to furnish to 
Solomon skilled artificers and artisans in almost every depart¬ 
ment of work requisite either for the construction or ornament 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, 5 Jn all the ornamental arts indeed 
the Phoenicians appear to have been at this period ns much in 
advance of their neighbours the Jews, as they undoubtedly 
were of the Greeks* 

§ 4. That this extensive commerce must have led to a wide 
expansion of the geographical horizon amongst the Phoenicians, 
as compared with their neighbour? the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, may be assumed as certain. But what were the real 
extent and limit? of the knowledge thus acquired, and how far 
it wo? embodied in a distinct geographical form* are questions 
which, from the total loss of the Phoenician literature, we are 
w bully unable to answer* While we find in the earliest Greek 
record* many vague and dimly-traced ideas as to the wonders 
of “the far west, 1 which aro in all probability derived from 
Phoenician sources, it is remarkable that no definite allusion is 
found to the countries in which that people bad already esta¬ 
blished themselves, long before the date that can be plausibly 
assigned to the earliest remains of the Greek literature* Not 
only is the name of Tartcssus not found in the Homeric poems, 
but the whole of that cycle of myths, which wo? in later times 
connected with the name of the Greek deity Herakles, but 
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unquestionably belonged originally to the Tyrian god Melkarth, 
is conspicuously wanting. No allusion is found to the island 
of Erytheia and the triple-beaded Geryoncs with his herds of 
cattle, or to the golden apples of the Hcspcridcs, or the 
Columns of Herakles* The fiaww of Atlas is indeed founds but 
with nothing whatever to connect him with the mountain that 
subsequently bore his name, or with the local habitation 
assigned him on the straits that led into the western ocean/ 
Whatever ideas the Greeks may have derived from the 
Phoenicians concerning the western portions of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were of so vague and Moating a charact er, that they can 
hardly he said to have assumed any geographical form ; and 
they certainly afford us no clue to what may have been tho 
conceptions entertained by the Phoenicians themselves. With 
regard to the East, on the contrary, they appear to have derived 
no ideas at all Though the extent and character of the 
commerce carried on by tho Phoenicians with the distant 
regions of the East is still a subject of much controversy 
among Oriental scholars, it may be assumed as certain that 
they received the commodities of India and other distant 
lands, either direct from tho countries themselves, or more 
probably from an intermediate entrepot in Arabia, as we shall 
find was the case with the Greeks at a much later period/ In 
this Tespeet indeed they appear to have been very much in the 
panic position as the Venetians in the middle ages, and to have 
constituted tho only channel through which the valuable pro¬ 
ducts of the East passed into the hands of the western nations. 
As we learn from the Hebrew' writings that thus was the case 
as early as the time of Solomon (d,c. 1000)/ it ip certainly 
strange that not the slightest trace or allusion in any form jg 
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to be found in the Homeric poems to those regions of the far 
East, which were to the Greeks in all subsequent ages pre^ 
eminently the land of marvel and of mystery. 

The only geographical notion — vague and floating ns it was 
—which must have been derived by the early Greeks from 
this source, was that of the /Ethiopians—** burnt or black 
men Sh —a nation with whom the Egyptians bad long been 
familiar, and of whom the knowledge probably passed from 
them through the Phoenicians to the Greeks. Through the 
Egyptians also must have come the fable of a nice of Pygmies, 
situated apparently in the South of Africa, on the Ocean 
stream, and engaged in constant wars with the cranes that 
visited their country as immigrants from the North. 1 

| 5. It docs not fall within the scope of the present work to 
enter into a detailed examination of the- Phoenician commerce, 
even if there were more trustworthy materials than are really 
available for such an inquiry. But two of the articles which 
the Greeks unquestionably derived from them, and which they 
were supposed to import from some of the most distant regions 
of the known world, require a speck! mention in this place, 
from their connection with geographical questions that we 
shall find recurring at almost every stage of our future investi¬ 
gations. Tin and amber, two products of rare occurrence, and 
almost wholly unknown within the basin of the Mediterranean,* 
were certainly both of them well known to the Greeks; and in 
both cases there seems no room to doubt that they bail been 
introduced to them by the Phoenicians* Tin, which was called 
by the Greeks ea^iter&s, is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Homeric poems, 3 and although its use as a separate metal 
would always be limited in extent, it was employed from a 


1 The* paAuifr™ in the Homeric author* and lh& fart fiWtna In hflvo 
piY'm.H which r&f»?r to the JSShiopliH certainly been unknown io ancient 
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very early period as an alloy of copper, its mixture with which 
produced the compound now known as bronze, so valuable 
from its superior hardness, and which on that account was 
extensively used by all the nations of antiquity. 

But there exists much difference of opinion with regard to the 
quarter from whence this tin was procured by the Phoenicians 
in early ages. At a somewhat later periled, but still long 
before the time of Herodotus* it is certain that the principal, 
if not the sole, source from which the tin used by the nations 
of the Mediterranean was supplied, was from certain islands 
in the Western Ocean, known to the Greeks by name as the 
Caasito rides or Tin Islands, but the situation of which was 
unknown to Herodotus/ and probably also to all his contem¬ 
poraries. Later information however leaves no doubt that the 
islands thus designated wore Hie Sc illy Islands, together with 
the adjacent peninsula of Cornwall, wdiich was erroneously sup- 
posed to be a larger island of the same group* and from which 
in reality all the tin was procured/ No allu&ron to these 
islands is however found in the Homeric poems, nor in any 
author earlier than Herodotus, and it Is probable that for 
centuries the Greeks continued to receive their supplies of 
this important metal from the Phoenicians without any inquiry 
us to the locality from which it was derived. That people wore 
also from very early ages distinguished for their skill as 
workers in metals, ami there can be no doubt that it was from 
them the Greeks first learnt the art of Making bronze, and 
probably in the first instance ini|>orted all articles composed 
uf that metal ready manufactured/ 
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Bat however conclusive j* * the evidence that thin; was. the 
quarter from which the supply of tin was derival in historical 
agesj many writers have found it difficult to believe that the 
Phcxuiciaus could have carried on an extensive trade with 
such remote islands at the very early ]>eriod when tin and 
bronze were certainly known both tu them and to the Greeks. 
Hence some writers have supposed that they derived their 
supplies in tho first instance from Spain itself, where tin h 
also found, though in comparatively small quantities . 1 The 
difficulty in tho way of this theory appears to be, that tin is 
not found in the south of Spain, with which alone the Pka^ 
nicians had any direct trade; hut in the interior, and princi¬ 
pally in the province of Galicia, from which it would be 
nearly m difficult to bring it to Gades, os from Com wall or 
the adjacent islands-* But, moreover, it is impossible to see 
how on this supposition the idea could have arisen of its b*iiig 
brought from £ * the Tin Islandsa notion which we find gene¬ 
rally established at tho earliest period when wc have any geo¬ 
graphical information on the subject at ulL 
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Whether or not their supplies were really derived in the 
tir&t instance from Cornwall, or from some part of Spain, there 
is no doubt that Grades always continued to bo the centre of 
the tin trade; it was from thence that the Phoenician colonists, 
and in later times the Carthaginians, made their adventurous 
voyages to the British Islands; and from this circumstance it 
came to he supposed that the Cassiterides were connected with 
Spain, a notion which became ao firmly fixed in men's minds 
that they were described by geographers in much later times 
as a group of islands in the Ocean, off the coast of Spain, 
without any hint of their connection either with Britain or 
Qmh Strange as it may apjjear, it b thus that they are 
represented not only by Strabo, hut even by Ptolemy, long 
after Britain itself was familiar to the Romans. 1 * 

This fact appears in itself conclusive against the view 
adopted by some modem writers that tho British tin was in 
very early times brought overland through Gaul to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Xatbo and M&sdlia, and was imported from thence 
by tho Phoenicians , 1 That such was the case hi later times, 
when tiie Greek republic of Hnssilia had gradually extended 
its commercial relations through Gaul to the Ocean, there can 
hi- no dispute; but to maintain that this waa the route followed 
by the trade m the time of the Phoenicians is contrary to all 
tho information we have on the subject. All accounts point 
to Gades as the mart for tin , 1 and the port from which the long 
voyage to the Tin Islands was undertaken; while we have no 
account of tho Phoenicians trading with the southern coasts of 
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Gaul p or having any settlement near the mouths of the Rhone, 
which could serve ns the emporium for so important a trade m 
that in question, 

§ 6, Another product which was certainly known to the 
Greeks in very early days, and the introduction of which is 
generally ascribed to the Phoenicians, h amber; an object that 
was in the earliest days much sought after as an ornament, 
and that continued even in later times to attract an amount, of 
attention wholly disproportioned to its estimation at the present 
day. Here again, while the substance is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Homeric poems, 5 not the least clue is afforded to the 
locality from which it came. Hut before the time of Herodotus 
the tradition had come to be firmly established that it was 
brought from the banks of a great rivet called the Eridnnus, 
which flowed into the northern ocean; and though the historian 
is disposed to reject this statement, as not resting upon ade¬ 
quate authority, he admits as an unquestionable fact that 
amber, like tin p was brought from the most distant regions of 
the earth/ The fact was undoubtedly true; for amber is found 
almost exclusively on the northern shores of Germany, and 
much the most extensively on those of the Baltic, though it 
occurs also in considerable quantities on the western coast 
of Sleswig and the adjacent islands/ But it is much more 
difficult to believe that the Phoenicians actually made the 
voyage to the Baltic, and brought amber from thence, than 
that they visited Cornwall in quest of tin. In later times the 
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trade was carried on principally, if not exclusively, overland; 
and there seems much reason to believe that this was the ease 
in the earliest ttines also. It is certain indeed that, while tin* 
original form of the tradition concerning the Eridonus appears 
to be that referred to by Herodotus, that it was a river flowing 
into the northern ocean, it had at an early period come to be 
associated with the river Padua of Northern Italy; with which 
the myth of Phaethon and his sisters, whoso tears were changed 
into amber, gradually came to be inseparably connected. 9 It 
is tmCj as observed by Pliny, that no amber was really found 
there; but as he assures us that the women of that part 
of Italy habitually wore amber necklaces, this circumstance 
might have readily led to the supposition that it was a pro¬ 
duction of the country. 1 Amber was certainly in request ns 
an ornament among the Germans of a very early period, os we 
learn from the contents of their tombs, and it is just such an 
article as may readily have passed, in the manner indicated by 
Pliny, from them to the inhabitants of Rumania, and through 
them again to the Veneti at the head of the Adriatic, from 
whence it would readily find its way both into Greece mid 
Italy." 

It must bo observed that the connection of the Phrenicians 
with the trade in amber is far less clearly made out than with 
that of tin - t 9 and with the exception of the assumption (for it 
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really is nothing more), that they were the intermediaries 
through whose means it was brought from the head of the 
Adriatic to Greece and the adjoining countries wo have no 
evidence of their having penetrated into the interior of the 
Adriatic at all. The same remark applies also to the Engine: 
for though some modern writers have supposed them to have 
penetrated at a very early period into that inland sea, and 
even carried on a lucrative trade with the inhabitants of its 
remotest shores* there is absolutely no ancient authority for 
this supposition. 1 

| 7. But whatever may have been the extent to which the 
Phoenicians pushed their trade in these remoter regions* it \$ 
certain that at the earliest period when we obtain any real 
insight into the state of society in Greece, not only was the 
carrying-trade of the JEgeun and of the adjoining parts of the 
Mediterranean principally in the hands of the Phoenicians, but 
they had settled themselves in many of the islands and on 
some (K>ints of the surrounding continents* 2 Many of theft; 
foLiudations rest upon insufficient evidence, and were probably 
in many cases merely temporary establishments. But there is 
no reason to doubt the general fact, asserted by Thucydides, 
that in tho earliest period of which tradition had preserved 
any record, the islands of the /Egean were inhabited by Phoe¬ 
nicians and Car inns* whose piratical habits rendered the navi¬ 
gation of tho adjoining seas insecure, and prevented that free 
comm uni cation between one part of Greece and another, w r hich 
was essential to its progress in civilization* 3 

§ 8. According to the same testimony of tradition, the earliest 
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people of Greece who asserted their own supremacy at sea* anti 
contended successfully with tho Phoenicians* were the Cretans, 
who, under their ting Minos arc said to have expelled the 
Phoenician and Car inn pirates from tho islands of the ^gean, 
and established themselves in tho dominion of that sea/ 
Unfortunately all our information concerning them is of a 
very vague and dubious character. The numo of Minos 
is ao much mixed up with legends of a purely mythological 
character, and lie himself assumes so much the aspect of a 
mythological personage, that we have a difficulty in accepting 
ns historical any statement of events in which he forms a pro* 
minent figure* At the same time, as observed by Mr. Giote, 
there have been preserved to us two distinct sets of traditions 
concerning him, which have hardly anything in common 
except the name* 5 While the Minos of the poets anil logo- 
grapheis is altogether an unhistorical personage and almost 
all that h related of him is palpably fictitious* the Minos of 
Thucydides and Aristotle—the founder of the first naval power 
in Greece, and the first who established order and security in 
the Greek islands — hzis altogether the air of a real personage; 
and there would be no reason to doubt the truth of the tradition 
concerning him, but that it is referred to a period so early that 
it is difficult to how r it should have been transmitted by 
any trustworthy authority/ But it is certain that, us is well 
remarked by Aristotle* the island itself from it* position seems 
destined by nature for the command of the jEgean frea and its 
other islands, and that when we first obtain any information 
concerning the Cretans, they appear us the boldest and mml 
adventurous mariners among the Greeks, rivalling indeed in 
some degree the Phcnmcians themselves 

Thus we find in the Odyssey, where Ulysses represents 

1 Thucyil. Le. The bukh atatenipat chmnntogy t*x\y<sI aHons: the R rtcbii - 
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hi in self in the character of a Cretan chief, that he relates Jua 
undertaking without hesitation a voyage to Egypt, and accom¬ 
plishing it successfully ^vitk a fair wind in five days, 1 The 
narrative referred to is indeed fictitious, but it must have 
represented a state of things that would appear plausible and 
probable, and it may certainly rank with the similar narratives 
in which Phoenician mariners are the agents. 1 No doubt in all 
these cases the expeditions partook p to a gr^it extent, of a 
piratical, as well as a commercial character; and in the earliest 
ages piracy, and especially the kidnapping of slaves, was 
undoubtedly a leading stimulus to the extension of navigation. 
But wo find Burner speaking of a Tuphian chieftain under¬ 
taking, apparently as a matter of course, a voyage toTemcsa 
in quest of bronze, and taking with him a cargo of iron,* If 
indeed we are to suppose the Temcsa here mentioned to bo 
the town of that name in the island of Cyprus, the voyage in 
question would be one of the longest recorded in the Homeric 
poems; hut this view, though adopted by many of the leading 
commentators, both in ancient and modern times, is upon to 
the gravest doubts. 1 

£ 9. No historical value can of course be attached to the 
details of the Trojan War, and we shall not at the present day 
pause to impure, with Thtlcydidcs, into the size and number of 
the vessels that formed the Greek armament, but if it be admit¬ 
ted to have had any historical basis at all—and this there are 
probably lew who would deny—the undertaking such an enter- 
prise is in itself sufficient to show that navigation was already 
sufficiently advanced to afford the means of transporting large 
bodies of men by sea from the shores of Greece to the opposite 
side of the Aegean. All the traditionary information preserved 
to us by later writers, concerning what are called the heroic 
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ages, points in the same direction* and the natural circnmatanees 
of Greece would in themselves lead to an early development uf 
maritime tendencies, which would soon come to play an im¬ 
portant part in promoting their general civilization. 

But among the legends of the heroic ages there was one 
which was referred by the concurrent testimony of the poets 
and logographers—followed in later limes by the historians 
anti ehronologers—to a period anterior to the Trojan War, 
though not susceptible of any definite chronological determi¬ 
nation—which will require a more particular examination in 
connection with our present subject. 


( *'9 » 


CHAPTER II. 

VOVAflE OF THE AUCJGNACTS* 

§ I. It is impossible to consider the state of navigation and 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks in the earliest 
ages, without bestowing some attention on the well-known 
legend of the Voyage of the Argonauts: an enterprise which, 
if we could believe in its reality* would justly deserve to rmik 
tts file first voyage of discovery on record. 1 But it is Emily 
necessary to add that not only is the legendary tale, in the 
form with which we are all familiar, one to which it is impos¬ 
sible to attach any historical value, but it is equally impossible 
for ub ait the present day to arrive at any distinct idea of the 
original form hi which it first became current among I he 
Greeks, or the period when it was ultimately consolidated 
into that which has been transmitted to us by the poets of 
later ages- 

ft is certain, Indeed, that the voyage of the ship Argo, 
under the com maud of Jason* mid the favouring protection of 
Hera, was not only known to the author of the Odyssey, but 
is especially referred to by him as a thing familiar to all* or p 
as the Germans would term it p u world-famous." 3 It is equally 
dear that tho term of the voyage was ail ready fixed in the 
land uf j J Eetcs, and there enn bo no doubt that the quest of 
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tho golden fleece was already designated as its object. Indeed 
this may probably be regarded as having formed from tho 
first the essential nucleus of the legend. But it is a very 
different thiug to assume—as has been done by Strabo and 
many other writers both in ancient and modem times—that 
therefore Homer was acquainted with tho ordinary tradition 
that carried the Argonauts to Colchis find the river Phasis* 
Demetrius of Scepsis appears to have been the only ancient 
writer who ventured to doubt this conclusion: for which he is 
severely taken to task by Strabo* who repeatedly speaks of 
the voyage of the Argonauts to the Phasis as admitted by all, 
including Homer, though unquestionably there is no state¬ 
ment in the Homeric poems to that effect 3 So far as we are 
dimly able to discern* the earliest form of the legend must 
have been that preserved to us in a fragment of Mimnermus, 
which represented JKetes as dwelling on the hanks of the 
Ocean stream in the farthest East* “ whore the rays of the sun 
are stored up in a golden chamber” 4 Ho was, in fact, as 
purely mythical a being as his sister Circe, and, like her, he 
dwelt beside the Ocean stream, in that which was regarded by 
the poets as the twilight land of fable. The attempt to iden¬ 
tify the place of his abode with Colchis and the land of tho 
Phan is, liad doubtless no more real foundation than that which 
sought for the land of tho Pha.aeians in Coreym, and the 
Ogygiim island of Calypso in Malta." But it k not difficult 
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to conceive bow such a notion should have acquired currency. 
As soon og the Greeks began to extend their navigation into 
the Buxine, they would soon learn that at lie eastern extre¬ 
mity lay the laud of Colchis; and as this was the remotest 
region toward* the cast of which they had any knowledge, it 
would be a natural conclusion to assume that here must be 
that far-distant laud of tho rising sun, to which the celebrated 
voyage of the Argonaut* had been directed, 

§ 2l When at a later period the Milesian and other Greek 
colonies gradually spread themselves along the shores of the 
Buxine, they would continually seek to identify themselves 
with the interest that had gathered around so celebrated a 
legend, and thus we find the tale of the Argonauts mixed up 
with a number of local traditions, or poetic fictions, which have 
no more mol connection with tho original story, than have the 
settlement of Anterior and jEneas in Italy with the primitive 
Tale of Troy# At the same time the traditional tale adapted 
itself to the realities of tho geography ; and the voyage of the 
Argonauts from the Kyrnplegades to Colchis, os we find it 
described in Apollonius Ttliodios (in the third century u>c + )* 
lifts almost the accuracy of a geographical treatise. 

§ 3. But the case was very different with the return to 
Greece. For some reason, which it is not easy to determine, 
it seems to have been very early assumed that they could not, 
or at least did not, return by the same mute which they 
had followed in the first instance;* and the ingenuity of the 
poets and Jogographcrs, having a wide field afforded them by 
the prevailing vagueness of geographical notions, wo* exer¬ 
cised in devising various routes—all equally imaginary, and 
equally imposeible, by which the ship Argo was supposed to 
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have effected heir return to Thessaly* The original idea seems 
to have been that followed by Hesiod (or by one of the poet* 
whoso works were extant under his name), that the Argonauts, 
after attaining the object of their voyage by possessing them¬ 
selves of the golden fleece, sailed up the Pha&ix, and thus 
passed into the Ocean stream, which was universally con¬ 
sidered as flowing round the whole world, T Once embarked 
upon this circumfluent stream, it was not difficult to carry 
them wherever it was desired, and they were supposed to have 
followed it till they found themselves on the south coast of 
Libya, opposite to the Mediterranean, Here they were in¬ 
structed by Medea to quit the Ocean, and they carried the 
Argo “over the desert surface of the land 1P for twelve days, 
until they launched it again at the mouth of the Lake Triton* 
This is the form in which we find the story told by the earliest 
extant poet who has dwelt upon it at any length, in the fourth 
Pythian ode of Pindar ;* but, unfortunately, the lyric cha¬ 
racter of the composition prevents it from presenting us with 
anything like a continuous narrative* Another version of the 
story represented them as sailing up the Tannis, instead of 
tbo PhusiSp and passing, by means of that river, the sources 
of which were still unknown* into the great northern Ocean, 
and thus sailing round till they re-entered the Mediterranean 
at its western extremity. Later writers, who were aware of 
the impossibility of this mode of proceeding, introduced an 
addition similar to that found in the other form of the legend, 
and described them as transporting the ship upon rollers from 
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oue navigable river to another, and thus reaching the outer 
sea.* 

£ 4i Apparently the latest form of the legend was that with 
whieli we are in modem times most familiar, in consequence of 
its having been adopted by Apollonius Bhodius in hi * well- 
known poem, but which had previously found little favour 
with the Greeks. 1 According to this* the Argonauts* in order 
to elude the pursuit of the ColchiaiLS, sailed across the Engine 
to the mouth of the Ister (Danube), and ascended that river as 
far as the point where it divided into two branches or arms, 
one of which flowed into the Euxine, the other info the 
Adriatic or Ionian Sea. This strange geographical error was, 
as we shall hereafter see, widely prevalent among the ancient 
Greets, even at a period when auch a misconception would 
appear impossible, and was believed even by such writers 
as Eratosthenes and Aristotle, It would, therefore, be readily 
adopted by the rationalizing critics and poets of the Alex¬ 
andrian school; but it could obviously not have formed any 
part of the old legend* being an outgrowth, though an erro¬ 
neous one, of more advanced geographical knowledge. 

As if this absurdity had not been enough, Apollon! m having 
thus brought his heroes into the Adriatic, must then conduct 
them up the Eridanus (which was in Ids time already identified 
with the Padus* the great river of Northern Italy), and from 
thence by a bifurcation similar to that assigned to fhe Jster, 
into the Bhodanus or Bhone* which they then descended to 
the Tyrrhenian or Sardinian Sea. 2 The object of this strange 
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nddition to the legend was obviously to bring them to the 
du elling of Circe, whoso place of abode had been long regarded 
jls Hxed on the western c-uostof Italy, adjoining the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; while her name was so inseparably associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts that it was thought absolutely neces¬ 
sary to represent them as paying her a visit- From thence they 
parsed by the promontory of the Sirens, Beylin and Charybdis, 
and the Fiaueto or Moving Islands, on their way home; 
touching also at Pineacia, as well as at Thera, Anaphe, and 
other points which were connected by local legends with the 
tale of the Argonauts. 

it is natural to suppose that these Homeric localities, with 
their accompanying fables, were merely introduced bv the 
poets in imitation of the Odyssey, anti formed no part of the 
original legend. But there seems much reason to believe that 
there were very early legends connected with the Argonauts 
in the westua well as the east; and it is remarkable that the 
only allusion to the voyage of the far-famed ship Argo that 
is found in Homer 1 $ in connection with the danger* of the 
rocks called Pianette, which were connected by the general 
consent of ancient w riters with the western pari of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in common with Seylla and Charybdis, and the islands 
of iEolus and Circe. 1 It wjis precisely the conflicting character 
of these two sets of legends, and the necessity of attempting 
to reconcile them, that involved the logographers and poets 
in smeli hopeless confusion ; and led to their adopting such 
si range geographical theories for that purpose, They laid 
attained just sufficient geographical knowledge to sec the 
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difficulties that arose, when they attempted to combine into 
one narrative stories originally quite unconnected with one 
another, amt to give a definite form to what the earliest poets 
and their hearers were contented to leave wholly vague and 
unsubstantial, 

§ 5. It would be a mere waste of time to attempt to extract 
from these different versions of the Argon an tic legend, in 
the form which it ultimately assumed, any indications of the 
primitive geographical notions with which it was associated, 
for we arc wholly unable to distinguish these from the almost 
equally confused and irrational views, which were still current 
among the Alexandrian poets, Tho curing writers, so far us 
wc know, who treated the subject at any Considerable length 
were hiumeins of Corinth, and the author of the poem called 
Nail paction; the former of whom rnay be assigned 1o n period 
about B-C. 7G1-744, while the latter ruuy probably he referred 
to the same century* From tho very scanty fragments of 
them that arc preserved, it is pretty clear that the general 
framework of the fable had already at this period assumed the 
form with which we are familiar; but no geographical details 
are cited from either poet; and tlm scope of their works; which 
was in both cases a genealogical or mytho-historieul one, ren¬ 
ders it extremely doubtful whether they troubled themselves to 
relate the voyage in such a manner as would have thrown any 
considerable light upon the subject, even if they hud been 
preserved to us. The hypothesis of some modem writers that 
the poem called Argonautica, still extant under the assumed 
name of Orpheus, was really the production of Ononmeritus, 
who flourished in the time of the Pis ist rat ids, is wholly destitute 
of support front any ancient authority; and the work in question 
may safely be assigned, on its own internal evidence, to a period 
not earlier than the second century of the Christian era,* 
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Of course it is impossible to assert that there may not have 
been some voyage or naval expedition nt a very remote period, 
which attained to such a celebrity as to become the nucleus 
around which crystallized so many local and poetical legends; 
and it is difficult to explain on any other hypothesis why the 
original legend should assume a form so totally different from 
all others transmitted to us from the early ages. This is the 
more remarkable because the people to whom the enterprise is 
uniformly ascribed by the poetical traditions, in the form in 
which alone we possess them, is that of the Minyans, a race 
inhabiting Bocotio in very early ages, whose power and wealth 
are attested both by the Homeric poems * and by existing 
remains, but who were certainly not in historical times con¬ 
nected with maritime pursuits or naval enterprise. Hut it 
may be safely affirmed that, if there ever was a voyage of the 
Argonauts which gave rise to the traditionary tale, it was of a 
comparatively very limited character; and that the idea of 
Colchis and the Thu^is was not connected with it till long 
afterwards. It may also be regarded as certain that it was to 
a great extent interwoven with legends and traditions that 
arose after the great extension of Greek navigation and 
commerce in the Euxine, which did not take place till the 
seventh century b.o. But to suppose the original legend to 
have grown up in consequence of these exploring voyages, and 
that the tale of the Argonauts is merely a mythical repre¬ 
sentation of the progress of Greek discovery in the Enxine, 1 
not only takes no account of its inseparable connection with 
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the Minyans, but is at variance with the fact that we know the 
legend of suck a voyage to have been already familiar to the 
Greeks in the age of the Homeric poems* long before either 
the Milesians or Megarians had penetrated into the Enxine. 

All that can be $aid is > that, as tho legendary traditions of 
the Trojan War implied of necessity a state of things in which 
navigation had already become sufficiently familiar among the 
Greeks for them to transport a considerable army across tho 
iEgean to the shores of tho Hellespont, so there existed another 
set of traditions* unquestionably also of early date, that pointed 
to some enterprise of a more distinctly naval character, of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be connected with the names of heroes and 
demigods* and to become in like manner tho basis upon which 
was accumulated a mass of mythical fictions* 
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A m ON ACTIO A OF OHPHFU9. 

I should have been content to leave the consideration of the supposed 
antiquity of the Argonaut lea, as was done by K + 0. Miillcr ami 
Mr* Orote + as a question that had been decided beyond appeal by 
the tuceesisive invests gatiems of Schneider, Hermann, and Ukert: 
had it not been for its having been brought forward afresh by 
M, Vivien de St. Martin in Irig recent work on tlio historical pro¬ 
gress of Geography,, 1 Admitting that the arguments of the German 
critics, derived from grammatical anti metrical details, may bo con- 
oMto against assigning an early date to the peem in its present 
shape, he still maintain a that it may be merely a n/aefitAMlD of 
an earlier work, and that the poem now extant is in substance the 
same as that of which he ascribes ihc composition to Onomacritus, 
IVo arguments appear to mo conclusive against this hypothesis : 
the one, that, as stated in the text, this supposed redartiun by 
Onomacritns of a pm on the Argonaulic voyage in a pure fiction : 
that if? to say, a more arbitrary hypothesis, assumed -without t 
particle of evidenccu There is sotkg ancient authority, though 
very vague and indefinite, for Onomccrituu having composed 
hymns in iho name of Orpheus, or worked up previously existing 
pcems iif a religions character into ii more definite shape ; and it is 
ngt improbable that the poems current under the name of Orpheus 
in the time of Aristophanes belonged to this chusfl. Ihit thei^ is 
absolutely gone for Gnomaoritue having handled the subject of the 
Argonautica, a poem of a totally different character^ ftor T in tho 
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second plaeOp le there any mention of tho ex is ten co of any such 
poem before the Alexandrian period, or indeed till Jong after ; and 
the existing Babul la on Apollonius, which arc of unusuul fulness 
and value, while repeatedly referring to the different versions of 
tbe tile found in different authors, never allude to ibo existence of 
a poem on the subject under the imposing mane of Orpheus. This 
consideration alone appears to me conclusive against its being of 
older date than the ]atc Alexandrian period* 

The internal evidence appear* to mo equally derisive. 3L do St. 
Marlin finds in it the primitive simplicity and didactic character 
of the earliest poets* To my it appears, in common with several 
distinguished critics, to have the jejune and protate tameness so 
elmractyrietic of the declining Grct-k poetry of the second ami 
third century after the Christian ora. And this character is uh 
strongly marked in l he conception and mode of treats Lent of tho 
subject as in thy details of stylo and diction* For these last I mus-t 
refer my readers to Hermann^ elaborate dissertation, appended to 
his edition of the OrpMea; an excel lent AUinmury of the whole 
subject, from tbs critical point of view, is given by Bernhardy in 
his Qrundrtsa de r flriVcAinrAtti LiUratur (2nd edition, Hallo, 1850 p 
vul. iL pp r 317-353). 

From thy geographical point of view it matter little whether 
the poem is to be ascribed to the Alexandrian or to tho Christian 
period. In either case it h equally worthless* and unworthy of 
careful examination. But the evidence that it is not (a* AL de St. 
Martin maintains) * l certainly Anterior to Herodotus/' /iji|H. L ars to 
my overwhelming. Thy confusion of the writer's geography, which 
is regarded by M, dy St. Martin as arising from his great antiquity, 
bears a striking resemblance to that found in several of the later 
geographers. It is not merely Unit ho baa erroneous ideas, even in 
regard to region* like the north coasts of the -Fgoan; that ho 
represent* this Araxes, Tljermudom Phi^i^ and Tanals, as all 
having u, common origin; and that In describing the voyagu from 
the Muiutis to the Northern Ocean, he jumbles together the names 
of Scythian tribes derived from all kinds of sources'* and enumerates 
the Gelom, Sauroraatte, Gctm h and Arimaspian^ among the nrtlioc* 
dwelling around thy Pal us Nfreotis, while ho transfer* the Tauri, 
noted for their human sacrifice*, to the ahomof the channel leading 
into tho Northern Ocean. But he the Argonaut* as 

passing through a narrow channel into the Ocean, “ which is called 
by thy Hyperborean tribes iho Crooian Sea and the Dead Sea/" 
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Bofh these nam&e were familiar to the geographers ami poets of 
later times ; 3 hut no trace of them its found before tho Alexandrian 
pei iixL Hero they visit in succession the Macrobiaus, Cimmerians* 
and the land of Hermioniu p where ifl the mouth of Acheron and the 
descent into the infernal regional but they are especially warned 
to avoid the island of letm in order to do which thoy by great 
exertions double the Sacred Cape, and after twelve days 1 voyage 
reach the fir-clad isi&nd, sacred to Deiutter, where the poet places 
the fable of the Rape of Persephone, Thence in three days they 
come to the island of Circe, after which they pass by the Columns 
of Hercules into tho Sardinian Sea, Tier© we find mentioned the 
customary legends of the Sirens, Charybdis T ike,, but mixed up 
with the naine^ of the Latins AusoniaiiB, and Tyrrhenians, m 
inhabitants of its shores: and the mention of Lilyhseum in Sicily 
is associated with the burning iEtna, and the fable of Enccladus. 
It is remarkable that the 14 fiu-stretching Alps"' (rorutpetr; *AAimf) 
are mentioned among the ranges of mountains—associated with tho 
Rhipaian mountains and the Calpian ridge—that overshadowed the 
land of the Cimmerians, and helped to shut out from it the light of 
the sun. Absurd as is this statement, it shows a familiarity with 
tho name of tho Alps us a great mountain chain, though it was 
certainly unknown as such to the Greeks in the days of Herodotus. 
The mention of leme (or, ns it is called in one passage, the Icroian 
Islands) is still more decisive, There 3a no evidence of any know¬ 
ledge of tb© British Islands among the Greeks before the time of 
Tytheas, while the name of Ierno (Ireland) is not mentioned till a 
considerably Later period,* 

Confused and extravagant as are the geographical notions con¬ 
tained in the above narrative, it does not appear to me possible to 
pronounce upon their evidence alone, that the poem cannot belong 
to the Alexandrian period instead of tho Homan Empire, Its 
assignment to the biter age must rest upon considerations of stylo 
and language, u well as upon the all-important fact that no allusion 
to its existence is found in any ant lent author, or oven in any of 
the scholiasts or grammarians down to a very late date. 


1 As for irwUinw to Diem}situ Peri- early dot? nflhe poem, are fatly ^iven 
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Section 1 .— General Views. 

5 1. We may now proceed to consider the notions of geo¬ 
graphy entertained by the Greeks, at the earliest period when 
they can be regarded as possessing any real geographical 
notions at alL In this investigation our principal—indeed, it 
may be said our sole—source of Information is to he found in 
the Homeric Poems. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the date or mode of composition of the Iliad and Odyssey— 
whether we regard them as the work of one author or of sc vend 
—it is certain that they represent to us the ideas and senti¬ 
ments of a very early age ; and we shall find us we proceed in 
our inquiries this character of antiquity and primitive sim~ 
plicity attested not less strongly by the nature and limits of 
the geographical knowledge which they display, than by their 
evidence as to the manners, arts, and institutions of the heroic 
ages which they describe. 1 

In attempting to represent to ourselves* and to retrace as 
far as possible, the dim and vague outlines of the geographical 
picture that flouted before the mind of the poet, and that nitty 
have been present more or less distinctly to those of his 
hearers, it might naturally have been thought that wo should 
be materially assisted by the labours of the numerous com¬ 
mentators and interpreters who devoted themselves in ancient 
times to the elucidation of his idea* on this m well as on other 
subjects* Hut so far from this being the case* it will be found 


1 See Xfft* A* p. 75. 
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that great part of the difficulties which surround the inquiry 
have arisen from these very commentaries, embodying, as they 
dn f traditional interpretations of the Homeric legends, derived 
from a much earlier period, hut of tins origin or authority of 
which we have no knowledge whatever. There were not 
indeed wanting during the Alexandrian period some writers 
who had the hold ness to assail the conclusions thus generally 
received, and dispute the accuracy of the traditional attribu¬ 
tions ; a but they appear to have found few followers, and the 
great authority of Strabo—a writer who in many other respects 
jMissessed a real insight into scientific geography—was unfor¬ 
tunately thrown into the opposite scale, and tended, to an 
extent that can hardly be overrated, to consolidate the fabric 
of the system which he found established in his time. Yet it 
will l^e found on examination that that system rests on no 
substantial foundation, ami is in many instances opposed to 
the must simple ansi natural interpretation of the pjets 
meaning. 

It is only quite in recent times that modem writers have- 
shaken themselves clear of that blind reverence For the 
opinions of the ancients which led men to accept without 
hesitation the conclusions of Strabo or Pliny, and receive as 
established truths the interpretations that hud been put upon 
the ideas of the poet by traditions of much later date, ur by 
the attempts of rationalising critics to bring them into accord* 
anee with the known facts of geography. The simple and 
vague ideas of Homer have been disfigured and disguised by 
the desire to reconcile them with the scientific knowledge 
of after ages, and to adapt them to a system of which neither 
the poet nor his contempomries had the slightest conception** 
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Hence In till inquiries into the Homeric geography, it is above 
all things necessary to divest ourselves of all these subsequent 
additions, ami to confine our attention as entirely tLs possible 
to the words of the poet himself, and the conclusions that may 
be legitimately drawn from Lis own language; 4 

§ 2. There can be no doubt that Homer, in common with all 
his successors down to the time of Heeatous, believed the earth 
to be a plane, of circular form, surrounded oil all sides by the 
Ocean, which they conceived, not as n sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, for ever flowing round and round the 
earth. 11 The vault of heaven* which ho terms ^bmssen™ or 
** of iron, 1 " epithets usod to denote its solidity p he conceived as 
a solid concave surface, like the " firmament 1,1 of the Jews, of 
equal extent with the earth so as to rest on it on all sides. 5 
I kit at tho same time he seems to have supposed it to stand In 
need of some additional support, and therefore to rest upon 
tall pillars “ which keep the heaven und the earth asunder/ 17 
These pillars are in the charge of Atlas, but it is not stated 
that Atlas himself supported tho heavens, according to the 
notion prevalent in later times, ami adopted by almost all 
subsequent poets. Nor is there the slightest indication of the 
situation of these mighty pillars j or anything whatever to 
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connect them with the mountain chain in the distant regions 
of the west, to which the name was applied b y the Greeks of 
Jliter age$ + The statement appears, so far an Homer is con¬ 
cerned, as a purely mythological fiction* which has nothing to 
do with geography. 

§ S m It is repeatedly stated in the Homeric poems that the sun 
rose out of the Ocean stream, and again sank into the same at 
its setting. 9 How it was carried hack to the point from which 
it was to start afresh on its course it is probable that no one in 
his day ever troubled himself to inquire. It is certain that no 
truce is found of the absurd inventions by which later poets 
and mcteomlogers endeavoured to overcome this difficulty. 1 
The stans also are represented as following the same course 
ami bathing every day in the waters of the Ocean. There 
was however one exception. Even the rudest observers could 
hardly gaze on tho beautiful starry skies of Greece without 
not icing that there w&ls one conspicuous group of stars—the 
constellation of the Great Boar—which never set, but, in the 
words of Homer, “ keeps turning round in the same place, 
and alone has no share in the baths of Ocean. 5 ' 1 Besides the 
Great Hear—which was already known by the two names of 
“ the Bear 51 and “tho Waggon ,f -—Homer mentions other con* 
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etellations; the late-setting Bootes/' and " the rieiades, and 
the Hyades and the mighty Orion ; TPJ but it would be absurd 
to suppose that because these are; all that he notices by name, 
they were the only ones with which he was acquainted. Indeed 
the mention of so obscure a group as the Hyades sufficiently 
shows that the nomenclature of the stars was ia his time pretty 
well advanced. The only single star that be notices is the 
dog-star, with the baleful influence of which he was familiar, 
as well as with its peculiar brightness. 3 

§ 4, We do not find in the Homeric poems any distinctive 
terms for the cardinal points, or four quarters of the heavens, as 
such: that is to say, he has no words answering to the simple 
terns, North, South, East, and West. He indeed repeatedly 
contrasts the two latter—which must always have been clearly 
marked by the course of the sun—designating the one as '* to¬ 
wards the dawn and the Sun; ,p the other as Darkness ,p —on 
account of the setting sun being immediately followed by dark¬ 
ness.* But bis use of the terms is T as might be expected of a 
poet, especially in a rudo ago, wane what vague and general, 
and this has actually led several writers, both in ancient and 
modern times, to dispute the signification of the terms, and to 
maintain that by the quarter or region of darkness Horner 
meant the nurtb; and the south by that of the sun; a theory 
which is at once met by the unanswerable objection that it 
bikes no account of the mention of the Dawn, which is in 
these phrases invariably associated with that of the Suu. s The 
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question could not hare arisen, but for the absence of any 
corresponding terms to designate the North and South. 

The expressions employed by Homer to distinguish what we 
should term the quarters of the heavens, are almost always 
derived from the winds, the names of which must have been 
from the earliest ages familiar to the Greeks m a seafaring 
people. Of these he knew only four, which he describes as 
opposed to one another in pairs, and which may fairly be 
taken as representing in a general way the four cardinal points 
of the compass,® Boreas, the north wind, blowing from Thrace, 
assumes in Homer the same prominent position that it does at 
the present day to all navigators of the jEgean* It was the 
brimger of fine weather and a dear sky, but nevertheless a 
strong and violent wind “that rolled mighty waves ." T Notes, 
the south winJ p which was directly opposed to it* was a 
stormy wind, bringing sudden squalls dangerous to navi¬ 
gators. Zephyrus, the west wind, w m dreaded on the same 
account, and is repeatedly represented as a stormy wind;® 
while Ennis, the east wind, h hut seldom mentioned, and 
bears a subordinate part: very different from .what it would 
have done, had the poet lived in England* 

§ 5. Homer abounds in descriptions and descriptive epithets 
of the sea, from w hich a large part of his similes are taken. No 
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post l<as ever equalled bim in the knowledge he shows of its 
varied mooda and aspects, with which every Greek was neces¬ 
sarily familiar. Hut lie affords ils scarcely any geographical 
statements concerning it. Ho never applies the name of 
iEgean, so well known to the later Greeks, to the sea between 
Greece and Asia: for which he had no distinctive appellation, 
for the same reason that the Greeks in later ages had none fur 
the Mediterranean : it was " the sea," the sen which everybody 
knew, and hud lie wonted to distinguish it, he would doubtless 
have colled it in like manner **ottr smJ* Hut in two passages 
bo designates smaller portion* of it by the local names of the 
Thracian Sea and the I car ion Sea: and other such appellations 
were doubtless in use in his time. Hence he speaks of “every 
sen” as if there were many such, and tells us that all sens, as 
well os all rivers, were the offspring of Ocean, which was indeed 
the source of all the waters on the earth, even fountains and 
wells, 1 But the distinction between the mighty river of 
Ocean, and the sea which was enclosed within it, is through- 
out dearly maintained. The idea of the Ocean as an outer 
sea, separated from, bn! communicating with, the inner sea, 
was wholly foreign to the mind of Homer, and many of the 
difficulties and errors of his commentators have arisen from 
their attempting to introduce into the Homeric geography 
this conception of tho Ocean, as it was familiar to their own 
minds, 1 

It must be added that no indication is found in Homer of 
any knowledge of tho Eiixine as a separate sea. He was of 
course familiar with the Hellespont, from its proximity to 
Troy, and must have known that beyond that narrow strait 
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there was again a broad open sea—the Propontis or Sea of 
Marmora—but there is nothing to show that he had any 
knonledgo of the Bosphorus, or of the far more extensive sea 
beyond. 4 He supposed the Achelous to be the greatest of 
rivers, which sufficiently shows that not even any obscure 
rumour had reached him of such mighty streams as the Ister 
and Borysthenes. 

§ 6, It is hardly necessary to mention that the primitive geo¬ 
graphy of the Homeric times knew nothing of a division of 
the world into three continents: and that the names of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, in this sense, were wholly unknown to the 
poet. Ho indeed mentions the name of Libya (as Africa was 
always called by the Greeks) as that of a particular region 
of great fertility, doubtless referring to the country west of 
Egypt which always continued to be known by this special 
designation. But he never mentions the name of Asm, even 
as that of a country: and though he speaks of the Asian 
meadows on the banks of the Cayster, this was evidently a 
mere local appellation. 3 The name of Europe does not occur 
in the poems at nil, 4 
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Section 2. —Geography of the Iliad, 

§ 1. In proceeding to investigate the local geography of the 
Homeric Poems, and to point out tho extent and character of 
the knowledge which they really display of different seas and 
lands, we may safely start from the principle which was long 
ago laid down by Eratosthenes, that the poet was well 
acquainted with the regions near at hand, but ignorant of 
those afar off. 4 This conclusion indeed appears at first so 
obvious, or rather so self-evident, that it is difficult to suppose 
it could ever have been contested : and it is strange to find it 
rejected with scorn by such writers as Strabo and Polybius. 
Hut the reverence for the supposed authority of Homer, which 
bad arisen into u kind of blind superstition among the later 
Greeks, led them to regard with Indignation any attempt to 
curtail the domain of knowledge attributed to him. He was 
the father of geography as well as of history, and it was held 
to be equally heretical to dispute his statement as to a sup¬ 
posed geographical fact, as to deny the reality of the Trojan 
War, or to doubt the personal existence of Ajax or Pat reel us. 

At the same time, strangely enough, this unquestioning 
belief in the accuracy of the poet was coupled with an equally 
ready ad miss inn of the jiopular legends which identified the 
localities described in the Odyssey with certain definite spots 
that hud become familiar to Greek colonists and navigators in 
later times. How these attributions had at first arisen, we are 
in most cases utterly unable to divine; but, once established, 
they maintained their ground with a singular tenacity, even 
where they were iu palpable contradict inn with the statements 
of the poet himself. Thus the abode of -Ildus was considered 
as lived beyond dispute in one of the Lipuri, or, os they were 
called by the undents, the iEolirtn Islands, though Ulysses is 
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described as sailing from thence with a west wind in a direct 
course to Ithaca. 15 Such a course was obviously impossible, 
unless we suppose him to have sailed right across the 
mountains of Calabria, or frankly admit that Homer was 
unaware of the existence of any such obstacle. 

Wears met by no such difficulties nearer home; and as long 
as our attention is ccnlmed to the shores of the JR&zm «Sen B 
and the countries that immediately adjoin it, we find the poet 
generally well informed, and we have sometimes clear evidence 
of accurate personal observation. It 1$ only when we wander 
bevoud this limited range, that we begin to meet with contra* 
dictions and absurdities, and statements bearing the stamp 
either of vague ignorance, or of palpable poetic fiction. The 
distinction thus established between what have been well 
called the Inner and the Outer Geography of Homer, coincides 
nearly, though not entirely, with that of the two poems. As 
the action of the Iliad is confined within the limits of the 
inner circle, and the nations represented ns engaging in 
conflicts on the plains of Troy are the inhabitants only of the 
regions bordering on the jEgean, the allusions to anything 
beyond those limits are few and incidental, and it will be 
found convenient to take the geography of the Iliad in the 
first instance by itself, as representing the more definite 
portion of what was known to the Greeks in these early days, 
before entering on the wider field of the unknown regions 
opened out to us in the Odyssey, llut in adopting this 
division of the subject, I desire not to be understood as resting 
it ujwn any other basis them convenience, or adopting the 
opinion of those who would assign the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors, and even consider them as separated by a 
considerable interval of time. So far as geographical evidence 
goes, I can see nothing to necessitate or to warrant such a 
separation. 1 
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5 2. Tire most prominent place in the geography of the 
Iliad must undoubtedly 1 m? assigned to the Catalogue of the 
Ships, as it is commonly called, though it would certainly he 
more accurately termed the Catalogue of the Forces, with tho 
names of the leaders under whom the several contingents 
were arrayed. Such an enumeration naturally gave occasion 
to the poet to show his accurate ami mi onto acquaintance 
with the divisions of the population, such as they existed* or 
as ho supposed them to exist, at the time of the Trojan War* 
m well as with the names of the cities and towns that they 
possessed; and as the reverence for the name of Homer conti¬ 
nually increased, this Catalogue gradually came to be invested 
with a kind of official authority. At the some time this very 
cause afforded great inducement to interpolation, for which 
the peculiar character of this part of the poem presented the 
greatest facilities." But while it cannot be denied that such 
interpolations may have been introduced—perhaps oven to a 
considerable extent—two considerations appear to prove that 
the Catalogue in its present state is substantially the work of 
a very early period. The one of these h the dose agreement 
of the names and attributes of the leaders and chiefs euume- 
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riileit, with the subsequent notices of them scattered through 
the Iliad: the other is the fact that in the enumeration of 
the towns from which they came, wo find tho names of obscure 
J'laccs which had dwindled into insignificance, or whose very 
sites were unknown in later days, freely intermingled with 
those of illustrious cities, whose names were familiar to all. 4 
A considerable portion of Strabo's geographical description of 
Greece is taken up with investigating cases such as these, or 
explaining topographical difficulties, which could not have 
arisen unless the state of things described by the jwet had 
been separated by a considerable! interval from the historical 
period of Greece. 

As might well have been expected, the Catalogue contains 
very little geographical information, properly so called: it is 
u mere enumeration of names and places, with but rarely anv 
reference to their geographical position, beyond what is im¬ 
plied by their being included in a given nationality. 1 u u t 
that by which it is especially characterized is the number and 
variety uf the epithets applied to tho different towns enume¬ 
rated : epithets sometimes of an ordinary character, and fre¬ 
quently repeated; in others singularly distinctive and appro¬ 
priate. Such are the terms of “ well-walled ” (or more literally 
“wally"), applied to Tiryns; 1 of “abounding in doves,” to 
Thisbe, in llceotia; 3 and the “hollow Laccdtemon cleft with 
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glensj" * 1 a drociijition which, from its recurrence in the 
Odyssey, was probably become one in general use. Indeed 
it tuny always be doubtful whether the distinguishing epithets 
that we find in Homer were selected by himself, or had already 
become traditional from their employment by earlier poets.* 
Be this as it may, we must take the case as it stands. It is 
impossible for us now to determine how far the Homeric 
Catalogue was hosed upon previously existing materials, as 
well us to what extent it may have been interpolated in later 
ages. If we cannot accept its authority with the blind defe¬ 
rence shown by the later Greeks, we must receive it as a 
document of the highest interest from its antiquity, but which 
it is impossible for us to criticise or dissect, from the total 
absence of the requisite materials. 

§ 3. Of a very different character from the Catalogue of 
flic Greek forces, is that of the Trojans which follows it, and 
which has very much the appearance of being a subsequent 
addition to the poem. Its meagre and jejune treatment of 
the subject presents a striking contrast to the fulness and 
richness of the Greek Catalogue, and it is as inferior to the 
latter in geographical interest as in poetic merit. But it was 
universally admitted in ancient times as an integral part of 
the Iliad ; so much so, indeed, as to be made the subject 
of an elaborate commentary by Demetrius of Scepsis, a work 
extending to not less than thirty hooka.* We must, therefore. 
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be content to include this alao in oor estimate of the Homeric 
geography, though not without a passing protests 
3 §4 The most interesting question, in a geographical point of 
view, that arises from the two Catalogues is, the extent of the 
knowledge which they cviuce of the countries adjoining the 
JEgean, for all that is comprised within their limits may be 
assumed to have been well known to the poet. It cannot, on 
the other hand, be affirmed that all beyond these limits was 
unknown, or at least imperfectly known, though we shall find 
reason to believe that his real knowledge extended but little 
farther. The description in the Catalogue extends over all 
continental Greece, including the Pelopomieso and Thessaly, 
but excluding Epirus and A ca m train . It comprises, more¬ 

over, the islands on the west, opposite to Elis, Cephiillonin, 
Ithaca, and Zacyntlms, as well as Dulichium and the Echi- 
nades nearer to the mainland; and all the islands in the south 
of the iEgean—not only the important islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, kit Carputhns, Cos, and even such insignificant islets 
os Cases, Syuic, NisyxoS, and the Calydme—being distinctly 
mentioned by name. On the other hand, none of those which 
might bo thought especially the Greek islands, viz. the 
Cyclades, and those connected with them, are mentioned as 
pending a contingent to the Greek forces, though it cannot bo 
doubted that Homer was well acquainted with them. 8 In like 
manner we know that ho nos familiar with those near the 
coast of Thrace, Lemnos, Inibros, and Sumothrace,’ its well as 
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with the great mountain promontory of Atboa If wo now 
take up the Trojan Catalogue we shall find it describing in 
detail only the Try ad and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
enumerating also contingents from the opposite coasts of 
Thrace, including the Pasonians from the banks of the Axiufs 
a stream which the poet describes as “the fairest that flows 
Upon the earth/' 1 The auxiliary forces from the Asiatic side 
were naturally more numerous: these were the Mysions, 
Phrygians, Mteonuans—whose site in Lydia is marked by the 
Gygrcan Lake and Mount Tmohis—the Carinas, with whom are 
associated “the streams of Mreatider and the lofty summits of 
Mycale” and the Lycians, who camo ** from the fur Lycia and 
the Links of the eddying X an thus/ 1 These were the furthest 
people to the south. To the north wo find mention of the 
Paphlagoniaus, occupying apparently the same region m in 
historical times; and beyond these the Halizones ^from 
Alybo afar, where is the birthplace of silver/' 1 Whether 
these were the same people subsequently known as the Chu- 
lybes, was a point much disputed among ancient authors; at 
all events we must clearly place them to the east of the 
Paphlagoiiians, and may therefore safely assume that Homer 
(or, at least, the author of the Trojan Catalogue) was ac¬ 
quainted by name with the nations on the south coast of the 
La sine as far tvs the Halys, though the name of that river 
does not occur in the poems. 

§ 5. But if the limited area thus circumscribed may be taken 
as including all, or nearly all, of which the poet of the Hind 
can he shown to have had any definite knowledge* there are 
nut wanting indications that point to an acquaintance, how¬ 
ever vague, with far more distant regions. Arid the very fact 
that these notices are for the most part merely incidental. 
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points the more strongly to their "being notions already 
familiar to the poet himself, and which ho might conceive to 
be equally well known to his hearers. One of the most 
remarkable of these passages is that in which he describes 
Zeus us turning away his eyes from the battles before Troy 
to gaze on “ the land of the horse-loving Thracians and the 
close-fighting Mysiana, and the nolle Hippcmolgi, who live on 
milk alone, and the Ain, the most virtuous of mankind.” 1 It 
is a question that has been much disputed, and that, cannot be 
decided, whether tho terms Hipjiemolgi, “milkers of mares;” 
Glactophugi, “feeders on milk;” and Abii, “men without 
property ”* are used by the poet as proper names, or only ils 
descriptive adjectives* but in any case it is clear that the 
jKH.t was vaguely acquainted by hearsay with tho fact that 
beyond the mountains of Thrace were to be found extensive 
plains, over which roamed wandering tribes, having the pecu¬ 
liarity that they subsisted mainly on the milk of their mures, 
instead of that of cows or sheep. This characteristic bus in all 
ages distinguished the Scythian tribes, that is, tbe nomad 
races of Central Asia, or who have passed over from thence 
into Europe, and was familiar to tie Greeks in later times. 
But neither the name of Scythians, nor that of any of the 
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subordinate divisions of that great people which wo meet with 
in Herodotus and Ephortu, is to he found in Honied 

§■ ti« In regard to the countries lying to the south and cast, 
there? arc many more indications of knowledge, and even in a 
certain sense of familiar intercourse with the civilized nations 
at the south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean—the Fhce- 
mckns and Egyptians. To the former people, indeed, as has 
been already shown, the Greeks were indebted for almost all 
their foreign trade ; and they must have been therefore quite 
familiar with the mime, os well as with the articles exported 
from thence.* But not only does Homer represent Baris as 
possessing many valuable things of Phoenician manufacture, 
but he distinctly describes him m having brought them him¬ 
self from HIdun, “after having sailed over the broad sea. IPJ 
He was apparently regarded as having been driven there by a 
violent storm, in the same manner as Munching was in the 
Odyssey; hut in both cases it is clear that the poet looked on 
such an adventure as not improbable. In the case of Egypt 
again, though accidentally the name of the country does not 
occur in the Iliad, we find an incidental reference to the 
Egyptian Thebes, which shows that exaggerated rumours of 
its wealth and grandeur were already familiar to the poet. In 
the ninth book Achilles alludes, as the acme of all imaginable 
wealth, to that which was stored up within the houses of the 
Egyptian Thebes, "a city that had au hundred gates, through 
each of which there passed every day two hundred men with 
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their horses and chariots.” 8 Even tbeso fabulous tales are 
sufficient proof that the Greeks in the time of Homer hail 
intercourse, more or less direct, with Egypt, as wo shall find 
more clearly shown in the Odyssey, 

§ 7. Through Egypt also was unquestionably derived the 
notion of the /Ethiopians {burnt or black-faced men), who must 
have been regarded as dwelling beyond the Egyptians to the 
south, on the borders of the Ocean stream. The utterly vague 
and fabulous character of al l that was know n concern m g them 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that they are never mentioned 
except in connection with the gods, who were supposed to 
repair to the banks of the Ocean to feast on the sacrifices 
offered by them,* Equally vague is the indication of another 
people, tiio Pygmies, who were also supposed to dwell by the 
shores of the Ocean stream, where they were engorged in con¬ 
tinual wars with the cranes, who migrated thither to fly from 
the winter and the storms of Greece. 1 The notion of the 
existence of such a race of dwarfs in the interior of Africa, 
which was long [irevalent among the Greeks, and has recently 
been shown to ho not altogether without foundation, 1 could only 
have reached the Greeks of Homer’s time through an Egyptian 
channel. _ 
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Section 3 *—Geographj of the Odytsey* 

§ 1. Few and Beauty ns are the allusions in the Iliad to dis¬ 
tant regions and countries, they are still sufficient to allow that 
the author of that poem was well aware of the existence of an 
outer world, beyond the limits of that, to which the view of the 
Greeks was in bis day habitually confined. This outer world 
is far mare fully opened to our viow t thuogli still envelopd in 
the dim haze of uncertain distance. in the Odyssey, and espc- 
chilly in that part of the poem which has always been the 
moat attractivo and the best known. The wanderings of 
Ulysses, as related by himself to the Phreaeians, have had a 
*4Lanit for all readers of all ages imen the times of I loiner to 
our own; and few, very few comparatively, huvo beim those 
who have paused to enquire w hat slender foundation of truth 
might underlie these delightful fictions, and whether the 
scenes of Ids adventures were real localities disguised under 
a thin veil of poetic ornament, or were mere creations of fancy, 
ai£ shadowy and unreal as the Elyaian Fields or the gloomy 
realms of Hades* One point, indeed, may he taken as univer¬ 
sally admitted. The legendary and mythical tales, which 
received their definite embodiment in the Odyssey, were not 
the creation of the poet. The names of the Sirens and Circe, 
of Scylla and Chary bdis, of the Lotus-eaters and the I^stry- 
goncs, were already familiar to the Greeks before they wore 
wedded to immortal verse by Homer: and there can ha no 
doubt that the Wanderings of Ulysses, like the Voyage of the 
ship Argo, had formed the subject of many a rude ballad, 
before they were worked up into u polished and coherent 
narrative by the author of the Odyssey. It is especially 
necessary to bear tins in mind, in attempting to investigate 
the questions concerning tho geographical foundation of the 
story as we find it there related; or rather to enquire hew far 
there existed any such foundation at all. Wo must represent 
to ourselves the jwet os having to deal with u mass of hetero¬ 
geneous material: sometimes obscure reports gathered from 
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Phoenician mariners of the marvels of the “far west;” others 
purely mythological fables of unknown origin; others again 
traditional tales belonging to that border-land of truth and 
fiction, in which it has become impossible for after ages to 
discern the boundary* 

All this he had to work up into one poetic whole, and no 
erne can dispute his success; bnt when it 1ms been maintained p 
both in ancient and modem times, that he undertook also 
to work it up into one geographical system, it may well be 
asked whether he had any geographical system at all ? The 
ancient writer^ indeed, for the most part believed that in this 
respect, as in all others, Homer was the master-spirit and 
guide to all learning, 3 and Strabo expressly describes him aa 
the founder of scientific geography and the precursor in this 
department of Anaximander and Hccataus* But it i$ strange 
that the same erroneous estimate of the scope and character of 
snick a poem as the Odyssey should prevail even in our own 
day, and that one of the latest attempts to investigate its 
geography should bo based ujmjh the assumption that Homer 
had present to his mind an elaborate and complicated map of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, utterly without foundation in foot, 
but as distinct and definite as a chart of the voyage of Ma¬ 
gellan or Vasco de Gama.* 
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5 2. Wd have a) ready seen how deeply rooted among the 
ancients, both Greeks and [tomans, was the belief that attached 
the names of tho Homeric localities to particular places, 
well known in later times. How these attributions had grown 
up in the first instance, wo are in most cases utterly unable 
to conjecture. In some they were probably local legends or 
myths that had some kind of resemblance to those that were 
Jon lid in tho Odyssey, and they were in consequence eagerly 
kid hold of In order to connect the particular localities with 
names that were celebrated throughout the Greek world. It 
is certain that they rarely, if ever, arose from any geogra¬ 
phical attempt to explain nr account for, the wanderings of the 
hero, in accordance with tho statements of the poet,* On the 
contrary, it has been already observed that these popular 
attributions were in many cases in direct contradiction with 
the test; and later writers in vain struggled to reconcile the 
two. The only safe course that cun be pursued in this enquiry 
is to discard in the first instance all those commonly received 
identifications, and simply follow tho statements of Homer, 
pointing out where they really afford some due to their own 
interpretation, and where they arc clearly at variance with the 
ideas that have been commonly attached to them. 

§ 3. The voyage of Ulysses, on his return from Troy, began 
of course in the well-known waters of the ^Egeiiu, and here 
the account i^afl might be expected, clear and consistent. Ho 
was driven in the first instance, by unfavourable winds, to tho 
land of the Ciconcs on the coast of Thrace : 7 a people who 
appear in the Iliad among the Trojan allies,® and with whom 
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Ulysses engaged in hostilities. Sailing again from thence, he 
had a north wind (Boreas) which would have licen favourable 
for his course, but its Increasing violences drove him to sect 
shelter on the laud, wfuzre we are not told: nor have we any 
hint as to his course from thence, except that it iva» a direct 
course with a fair wind (evidently, therefore, still a north 
wind), as far as Cape Malca, where the violence oi the wind* 
and of the waves and current, drove him out to sen* and pre¬ 
vented his seeking shelter under Cythcra.* Hero we have a 
very characteristic trait. Cape Mnlea having been renowned in 
all ages for sudden and violent storms, so that its circumnavi¬ 
gation has been always regarded with dread both by Cl reek 
and other mariners. In the Odyssey itself it is twice again 
mentioned as having caused similar disasters. 1 

From thence they were driven “by wicked winds” for nine 
days over the open sea.* A voyage of that length would 
undoubtedly carry a Greek navigator of those days altogether 
out of the sphere of his knowledge* and accordingly when on 
tbo tenth day they arrived in the land of the Lotophagi, we 
find ourselves at oneo within the limits of that outer world* all 
statements concerning which were more or less mixed with 
fable. But in this case the existence on the north coast of 
Africa of a people who subsisted mainly on the fruit of the 
lotus-tree, was found in later times to be a well-established 
fact; and the -sweet ness of the fruit was supposed to have 
given rise to the fable of its making people forget their 
country. 3 Home notion of this might easily have been gained 
from Pkcenician navigators, nor is it impossible that even a 
Greek ship might have been really driven there, as Ulysses 
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was supposed to be. And ns he was driven off in the first 
instance from Cape Molea by a north wind, the natural inference 
would be that the land of the Lotus-eaters wils somewhere 
away to the south* Hence there is nothing improbable m the 
supposition, which bus been adopted by almost all commenta¬ 
tors ami geographers, that in this instance the fable had a 
foundation in fact* and that the Lotophagi were really situated 
somewhere on the north coast of Africa. 

But we are not entitled to go farther and assume that 
Homer had a definite idea of the position of the Lotus-eating 
people. Jjater writers either placed the Lotophagi on the 
coast between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis, 4 or restricted 
thorn more specially to the island of Muuinx/ the beauty and 
fertility of which would appear to correspond to the poetical 
idea of the eonntry of the Lotns-eatcrs, and where the Lotus 
uEirub actually growls in great abundance.® But it is most un- 
likely that the poet had anything more than a vague and general 
idea that the Lotophagi dwelt to the west of Libya, with the 
name of which p as we have seen, ho was also acquainted. 

§4. With the next step we plunge into complete uncertainty. 
We are told only; u From thence they sailed on, grieving in 
iheir hearts,and name to the land of the Cyclopes;” 1 whom the 
poet proceeds to describe as a lawless, cruel race, ignorant of 
agriculture and of all tbo other arts of life, dwelling in caves, 
but inhabiting a fertile land, which produced all kinds of 
grain without the need of cultivation. They were wholly 
unacquainted also with navigation, so that when Ulysses and 
his companions landed on a small .island* opposite to the 
mainland, they found it full of wild goats which Jived there 
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unmolested. Here also the greater part of his ships remained 
in safety, while Ulysses, with the crew of one Teasel, went 
through his memorable adventures in the cave of Polyphemus. 

That the land of the Cyclopes was Sicily, and that they 
dwelt on the slopes of Mount iEtna facing the sea, hay 5*0 
generally been believed, both in ancient and modem times, 
that it had become, as we know from the Cyclops of Euripides, 
as fixed an article of popular faith in his day, as it was in that 
of Virgil/ Yet it is certain that there is nothing in the 
Odyssey to lead to that conclusion. There is no indication 
cither of the distance or the direction of the voyage from the 
laud of the Lotus-eaters thither : and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that neither the name of Sicily* nor that of iEtna, is 
found in Homer. Nor is there any island adjoining this coast 
at all corresponding to that described as abounding in wild 
goats. To this it must be added, that Homer elsewhere (as wo 
shall see) speaks of an island ealled Thrittakk, which haa 
been almost universally identified with Sicily : and not 
only is there nothing to connect this with the land of the 
Cyclopes, but the two appear in the mind of the poet to have 
been wholly separate. Thcso difficulties have lad same writers 
in modern times to reject the view, which seems to have been 
universally adopted in antiquity, placing the Cyclopes on the 
east coast of Sicily, and to transfer them to the south-west 
coast of that inland, or else to the opposite mainland, the 
southern extremity or toe of Italy.* Both hypotheses arc 
equally devoid of any adequate support All we can my is, 
that Hamer conceived the Cyclopes us dwelling in a moun¬ 
tainous land of cou&iderablo extent, 1 somewhere to the west 
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of Greece, and apparently to the north of the land of the 
Lotophugi. 3 

§ 5* The nest stage in the progress is equally oUcure ami 
indefinite. Again “ they sailed on, grieving in their hearts ->' 7 
grieving for the loss of their companions, though rejoicing to 
have themselves escaped from deathJ* Eut not a word ns to 
the direction or duration of tho voyage. We are only told 
that they arrived at tho island of jEoIus, where that hero 
dwelt in patriarchal state with his sis sons and si* daughters, 
in a tloatiug island, which was girt all around with an impene* 
trable wall of bm$s, and with smooth rock rising up on high/ 
He was appointed by Zeus to bo the guardian of tho winds: 
and being favourably disposed to Ulysses, after entertaining 
him hospitably for a month, he sent him forth on his voyage 
again, having tied up all the winds in a bag, which he com¬ 
mitted to his charge ; except only the west wind, Zephyrus, 
which was to send him on his way. With this favouring wind 
they sailed for nine days and nine nights, and on the tenth 
day they were already within sight of their native land, when 
Ulysses fell asleep, his companiuiis opened the bag, and all the 
winds rushing forth produced a storm, which drove the shipa 
back all the way to the island of iEolus. 5 

There is perhaps no incident in the whole poem inure 
glaringly fabulous t han that just related. Yet several modern 
inquirers have attached inqKjrtaiice to the statement that tho 
voyage from the island to Ithaca was one of ten days" duration 
with a west wind: and it must be admitted at least that it 
shows the marvellous island to have been situated in the poet's 
mind at a considerable distance to the west of Ithaca,* It wins 


hbfOre migrating to grthma* had ilirott 
in tho njjeri country of Hypt-reia, neat 
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almost as settled n conclusion among tie ancients that the 
island of /Bolus was one of the remarkable group of volcanic 
islands to the north of Sicily, to which they in consequence 
guvt-: the name of the iEolian Is I™ da, as that the Crdons 
dwelt at the foot of/Etna; though the two assumptions were 
m fact incompatible and it was equally impossible to reconcile 
t ic position thus assigned to the magic isle of Soltis with 
t ie account of the voyage from thence to Ithaca, as given by 
the poet himself.” It cannot indeed he denied that some of 
the Lipari Islands—es^cinlly Stromboli, the one selected by 
popular tradition in tlio time of Strabo and Pliny ns the abode 
of the ruler of the winds '—have something in their form, and 
in the steepness with which they rise out of the middle of the 
sea, that may sen e to recall, if nut to suggest, the idea of the 
island girt with a wall of brass and a smooth precipice of rock 
all round. Hut even if it he admitted that some exaggerated 
account of this appearance, ns transmitted through Phoenician 
traders, may have given rise to one part of the fable ■ there 
can be no doubt that Homer had no real idea of its situation 
and stmply conceived it os lying a long way off, i„ the middle 
nr the sea, to the west of Ithaca. Of its position with respect 

^:&z:: he “° f * *- i 

5 6. With the ill-bled return of the hen, to the Mend „f 

, ^S'" 5 , ’ "™ “ rri “ »f "Jventnree. That - -- 

having refusal to fenrnh any further esmtanee one .ho „m 
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evidently haled by the gods, the winds were unfavourable, and 
it whs only after six day 3 and nights uf laborious rawing that 
Ulysses and his companions reached the city of Lanins, the 
king of tlio Ltestrygoncs, which hud a land-locked port, 
guarded at the entrance by two projecting rocks. 1 Here again 
nothing is told us of the direction of the voyage: and the 
utter vagueness of the data fur determining the place of abide 
of the Lffistrygones—a people of giants and canni hnh t us 
obviously fabulous as the Cyclopes'—is sufliciently proved by 
the fact that the prevalent opinion among the Greeks assigned 
them to Sicily, 3 while the Romans transferred them to Pormiae 
on the coast of Campania. 3 Both suggestions may be safely 
dismissed as utterly without foundation. Nor is there any 
clue to afford grounds for a more plausible conjecture/ 

§ 7 + After the destruction of the greater part of his ships by 
the giant Lscstrygunes, Ulysses with one vessel only “sailed 
uii "—as usual without affording us any indicat ion of the direc¬ 
tion of his course, or the length of his voyage—tilt he came to 
the island of JEo, the abode of the goddess Circe, tin: sister of 
14 the wicked-minded JEetzs”* The purely mythical character 
of everything connected with Circe find her bland, is evident, 
not only from the adventures encountered by Ulysses and his 
companions, but from her being styled a goddess, like Calypso, 
and from her connection with TEetna, a being as clearly mylliu- 


1 Qdyjtgej, j. tt. S0-3fl r Nothin# 
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1 Nutp D„ p. 77, 
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logical as Atlas. And of all the attempts to give a “local 
habitation" to the legends related in the Odyssey, none is 
more absurd than that which attached the name to the Circs;inn 
promontory* on the coast of Italy* which is not an island at 
all. 3 Whether the idea arose from the identification of the 
magician goddess with some local divinity of similar attributes* 
or from a mere casual resemblance of name, we are wholly 
unable to decide** Etpially impossible is it to attempt nay 
other determination of an island of which nothing is told ns 
that is not on the bice of it purely fabulous. Wo can only 
assume that, as the poet represents the abode of Circe ns the 
place from whence Ulysses took his departure for the gloomy 
realms of Hades, he must have conceived it as situated, toward# 
* s the region of darkness f that is* the west or north-west* 

It is certainly not worth while to enquire what geo¬ 
graphical idea the poet formed in his own mind of this visit 
to the regions of Hades, or to attempt to define the locality of 
the Cimmerians, whom he describes as wrapped up in mist 
and cloud, and overshadowed by perpetual night* never 
beholding the sun either as ho ascends the heavens* or aa he 
doc lints towards his setting.* They dwelt upon the Ocean 


F YlI w£r find rimy seriously writ- 
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stream^ but whether on the nearer side, or beyond its waters, 
is a point upon which the ancient interpreters were divided, 
and the language of the poet appears ambiguous. One thing 
only is clear; the voyagers had U> navigate the Ocean stream 
itself* into which they passed, and from which again they 
passed into “the sea/' on their return, without any difficulty, 
or any explanation. 1 The supposition that they must have 
passed, through a strait, like that which really leads from the 
Ocean into the Mediterranean, rests upon no foundation at aU, 
and belongs to an order of ideas wholly different from that 
which was present to the mind of the poet* 3 
§ 3. From the island of Circe, Ulysses set out on his home¬ 
ward voyage, after having been duly instructed by the goddess 
with regard to the dangers that awaited him, and beset his 
course. The drat of these was that of the Sirens, who seduced 
all passers-by with the sweet hesa of their songs. After this 
came the choice between two routes; the one passing by the 
Planetm, rocks of the most formidable character, from the 
terrific surf that broke at their foot, with which is sissociated, 
though in a very obscure manner, the mention of fire and 
smoke. 1 Their aspect was indeed so alarming, that Ulysses 
and his companions preferred passing wide of them, and 
following the other route, although this involved the necessity 
of passing between Scylla and Charybdis, of the perils of 
which the hero had been sufficiently warned by Circe. They 
however succeeded in accomplishing the passage with the loss 


1 xi.JMa, GSO-aith ifi 1-2. The 
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of only six of their number* and arrived without further 
obstacle at the sacred island of Thriuukia* which was occupied 
by the consecrated herds of the Sun (Hyperion)* under the 
guardianship of two nymphs, his daughters. These herds 
Ulysses had been especial !y warned not to touch* but being 
detained in the island a whole month by contrary winds/ his 
companions yielded to the pressure of hunger, and slaughtered 
and ate some of the sacred cattle: an act of impiety, which 
was soon punished when they again set out on their voyage* 
their fihip being caught in a violent Storm, and shivered to 
pieces by a thunderbolt. Ulysses alone contrived to float upon 
a portion of the wreck, and was again driven through the 
strait, where he narrowly escaped the dangers of Charyhdis; 
after which he was carried along for nine days and nights* 
till he arrived at the island of Calypso, 

No portion of the wanderings of Ulysses is more familiar to 
all readers than that just related. The dangers of Bey lla and 
Oburybdis are become as proverbial as the cup of Circe and the 
songs of the Sirens, The locality assigned to them by tradition 
was as definitely established as in most other cases; but in this 
instance alone conld it be shown to be based upon physical 
phenomena* which had a real existence, and which might 
easily have given rise to exaggerated fables such as those 
related lay the poet The navigation of the Straits of Messina 
must really have presented considerable difficulties and dangers 
to the mariners of early days : and these dangers wore in part 
of a character wholly unknown elsewhere, arising from the 
complicated action of the tides and currents produced by the 
meeting of the waters of tw o great seas in a narrow and crooked 
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channel* 5 Nothing like the eddies resulting from these eouses 
is to be found elsewhere in the Mediterranean, as the Strain 
are the only place where the tides are felt with such strength 
and regularity: a phenomenon frequently noticed by the 
ancients, and which they correctly sought to bring into con¬ 
nection with the Homeric accounts of Charybdis. 4 It may bo 
added that anything in the nature of a whirlpool appears in 
all ages to have been peculiarly subject to exaggeration* and 
the tables related of the Maelstrom in Norway, ami even of 
Corrievreehan in the Hebrides, are*scarcely inferior to those 
current among the Greets concerning Chwybdi** We may, 
therefore* safely assume that in this case the descriptions of 
the poet—exaggerated and extravagant as they undoubtedly 
are—rested upon a certain basis of fact: and that in asst> 
ending the dangers of Scy 11a and Chary U 3is with the Stmts 
of Messina, the tradition of later days was not a mere random 
attribution, like that of the islands of Circe and Calypso, but 
was derived, like that of the LotopKagi, from real information, 
however vague, and disfigured by fabulous addition#. 

But it would be wholly unwarranted to assume that because 
Homer bad really heard gome vague account of Scylla and 
Charybdi% he bad therefore any definite idea of their situa¬ 
tion, and knew that the strait between them was that which 
separated Italy and Sicily, He appears to have placed them 
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somewhere in the “ fur west, 1 ' like the islands of Hollis and 
Circe; to enter into any more precise examination of the 
locality was ns foreign to the mind of the poet as to that of 
his hearers. Hence it would be idle to take this identification 
us a fixed point from which to attempt to determine the others 
that are more or less connected with it. AH these must indeed 
be left in a state of utter uncertainty. The name of Thrmakiu 
—the sacred island of the Sun—was generally regarded by the 
ancients as identical with that of Trinacria* which, according 
ton tradition generally received! had been the ancient appella¬ 
tion of Sicily ;■ unci they therefore did not hesitate to suppose 
that the island meant by the poet was Sicily itself. But to 
ssay that the voyagers, after passing through the Straits between 
Soy Ik and Chary bdis, came to the island ©fThrinukia, would 
on this supposition be as strange a mode of expression as to 
aiy that a modem captain, after sailing through the Straits of 
Dover arrived at the island of England 1 And, what is more 
conclusive, Thrinukia is distinctly described us a small island, 
devoid of inhabitants, and having no natural resources, except 
the sacred flocks and herds, so that the companions of Ulysses 
were in actual danger of starvation, when they had recourse to 
the sacrilege,* Hence it seems clear that, whatever may be 
the explanation of the name, the island of Thrinakia had no 
connection with the largo and fertile island of Sicily. 

§ U. Of the island of Calypso, to w hich the poet gives the name 
of Qgygio, it may safely be asserted that it is altogether as 
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vague and visionary ns that of Circe. It mu situated “in 
the centre of the sen;” 1 far out of the way of all resort, and 
onA isited alike by deities and mortal men. 3 Ulysses is repre¬ 
sented os arriving there after drifting for nine days and nine 
nights (the ever recurring number) on a fragment of wreck 
from Chary Mis.* On the other hand, it is apparently more 
than twice that distance from Phoeaeia; for on his departure 
he is represented as sailing for seventeen days with a favour¬ 
able breeze, and on the eighteenth coming in sight of ‘Mho 
shadowy mountains of the Phseocian laud.” ♦ This much only 
may bo aOirmcd with certainly, that the ]>oet conceived the 
island of Calypso ns situated a long way off to the west of the 
rhjeaciam. For he distinctly tells us that the nymph had 
warms! the hero, in steering his course across the vast expanse 
of open sea that lie had to traverse, “ to keep the constellation 
of the Great Bear steadily on his left hand; 1 ’* that is to say, 
to steer from west to cast. This is the only allusion in either 
})ot;m to steering by the stars; and it is the most definite indi¬ 
cation to be found in the Odyssey of the course pursued, or 
supposed to be pursued, by the wandering hero. Yet, strange 
to say, it has hardly been accepted in its plain and obvious 
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uhichl. In 1 iku manner in liiti.T tihu« 
Delphi vriuf Called ^the mTi j l ^ the 
earih hh (o^oa^i -rirj yift r iHlrtbo, \SL 

3 ibid, ?. 101* 17 s. 

* He Wtti dri™ by it fouUi wind 
(Nulni) Ern Charyhdisu if we tux- tn- 
tiileil in iuhhidl- Lhid ho albrw&rtb 
cmLiiiihid the ttumi uounSe, wo must 
jdocy tile island of CidyjwG to the 
north r-f [ho Strait; pctiL this bus bi.rn 
pencrally dona by the modem writer* 
ik bn have attempted to tiwnpt the 
b-raJitita of ike Gdjwey (uno Yijlcker. 
Pr 1^1> F though wholly opposed to thy 


popukr tradition wlituh iJcniiUod it 
wiih Gnului, or Hnlln. 

* f i-farq bp,ia 

7«i-TI ♦•ilfCjrfiri. 

Jl 4 lL V. 130 . 

Tt may boobttfrd thni Homer alnyt 
JSSfei the express no " tbr laud nf tho 
PJuroeknfl/ 1 Up neTi-r mils it on 
wlnnd, like ihtoeof -■KhjIli*, nr Cinss, nr 
Calypso, which BbnwB that he ctm- 
«blered it 11 # n tract of nmtidQmbta 
extent. Thu doc* not, however, ex¬ 
clude thy wiea of ita being a Uf^ 
fcdaad like Sicily or Oete T 

* t\]t ydp AjuLF 4 #cim 

WflWWftjppwTIMliSi iw* 
i{«nL 

ibfaL w. m. 

The- line* inurrkediutclj pxmding cen¬ 
ts lEi the dwiipUoa of lb<p Crtastall*- 
tioh of the 11 h'nl Bear, whi4 boa been 
already quoted (ehjIl* to p, 34> 
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sense by any of the geographical commentators on the poem ; 
oiio lias understood it as indieating a course to the 
another to the soufh-eitst t in order to accord with their precon¬ 
ceived hypotheses concerning the relative positions of Ggygia 
and Seheria,' 1 It seems much more simple to understand the 
words a.s pointing only to the broad fact that Ulysses was 
returning from the far west, and that his voyage must there¬ 
fore have had a general direction from west to casi T The 
unusual length of tho voyage across the open sea would render 
it i specially necessary to steer by watching the stars, anil this 
may account for the practice being mentioned in this instance 
only. 

§ 10. Wo arc now arrived at the last stage of the protracted 
wanderings of Ulysses. It waa a predetenninod arrangement 
of the gods (as the poet tells us) p that lie should not Lie con¬ 
ducted to his native home either by gods or men, but by the 
Phaachras, n semi-divine people, who partook of the qualities 
of ljH>th + fl Hence, when he was at length permitted by Calypso 
to quit her enchanted island, his voyage was directed, not 
straight to Ithaca* but to Schoria, the laud of the rhrc&ftfrmg, 
where he ultimately landed in safety, notwithstanding the 
storm raised by Poseidon, Here, therefore, the diflicnlties of 
the hero's voyage were at an end ; and here algo, if wy adopt 
the popular view, there is an end of all geographical diffieiib 
tics in connection with It. That the island of Siberia was the 
same that was afterwards known as Coreyra was the fstablishcd 
belief in ancient times;* and has continued to h.- as generally 
received in modem days; and though it h admitted that tin' 


L See Xub? Q, [>r Wl. 

* I any h tjntfml direction, became 

tlkfc in isn ground lo bcltert: that itt 

iLia, any nwn i thuu in vthar in 
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JjrLiifoajB, or quadrant cif ttio cirrlt- h 

willi tho accuracy of n modern nmniud 
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nfltiu bmumed by the coiilehi j|t,Ll<irH_ 
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vmp Km-lwHf n **i iffrM tfx* r^t™. 
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iuc'li liY ThnriVdliiL j 
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people of the Phrcueians bad disappeared before historical 
times—a conclusion, indeed, not obscurely intimated by the 
poet himself —it is still supposed that the place of their abode 
can be determined without a doubt, and that local peculiarities 
which occur in the poet's description may be still traced in the 
island of Corfu. 1 

Even in ancient times, however, there were to be found 
a few critics who raised the voice of scepticism with regard to 
this popular attribution, as well as to most similar identifica¬ 
tions; 1 and attention has been repeatedly drawn by modem 
scholars to the stating tinge of mythical colouring which is east 
around everything connected w ith tho Pheescmns. 3 Not only 
were they closely connected with the gods* but they were in 
the habit of receiving frequent visits from them* and associat¬ 
ing with them on equal terms.* On the other hand, they 
dwelt afar off, out of the way of all mortal visitors ;* their 
shill in navigation w;ts of a distinctly supernatural character ;* 
and the circumstances of the voyage when they conduct 


1 This ia slated pfirlLeulnrly slrflEtkdy 
hy tiio Edinburgh Reviewer (p, 322), 
I hi t wry f^w of t&w vifeitord tti Curl'll 
h-h II.Fl! IiL-H H •IktiiU^iiLHID on Ulu rabk^t. 

Colonel Mnre IspeopticaL Dr, SobHe- 
mann. with tkii u.-uA cntlminniihl, finds 
iTtTJ'tlliiip m precise Acaminctn.' with 
Homer TJiu result of my flfn oWr- 
ntioii is ntirdy in uwrdiinicp with 
that of CoLonel Mur*?. Without deny¬ 
ing Chut *iDiO resemblance may le 
traced to the HunKric dtiTi^iiou, if 
Wa awuivic tin-* idem titJ, 1 certainly can 
sen nothin p df it dander that would 
in Ibelf lend One W ncll a foneliiHtnri. 

* EnvLustlu-ma ipparfl to have led 
the way, and W4ta ifcllowed by ApoUo- 
donta, who npulMd ClUinwhud 
with having idtmtiGH.nl Hie wland of 
Ctaudnm with Unit of Calyp&D, and f5er- 
<yra Scotia ; a thing e leasable, 
£lb ho considered, in Ihe vulgir, but 
not in a writer Like C&Uimilehfctik who 
claimed In Iris' a imu of b urning f*nl 
rojr t**r &A*ajr #vyy**pqr rim, KoAAi- 

pd-X'fy 1 ii r Jim/. p4TU1»NVfll- vy 7* 


-ypauaaTi^f m tf J-lJh 1 rat'lui 1 Ka.Oj- 

$ai>f rifiriv tpi}irt k ttjp S( K^tiw 5 ^h ■ 

pick-.—Htr-iS>o r vie 3 , § G h j*. 

1 This llfl-i Imi* moot nhly and Fu Ely 
works -ij nni by Wi-lcker in hid memoir. 
I Hr ffsatwAw rf\a>ifa F 4 undf dir 
wfw dr? fcli/jrit (reprinted in hi* 
KUine SehtifUn, vol. ii.) h but tho 
Mime Titw bu beeTi Adopkd by ■evcral 
other w rib-re in recent iimt^Nitstehn 
Huhstan* Till 1 PbraciittA oiv, in¬ 
deed, rdfteed by Homer himself on Ihe 
fcUfte levr-l usth the Cycloftea and tho 
Giants <Ody*ay p viL 2 E>h v b amt id I 
three racci nm^t l*e reeuikd bj# equally 
mythical. (SSeo Vrtllir, {Jrif.thiwhr 
Mtfhplogib vo - !, i. pp, 397-31)5.} 

* Odyssey, vii. irul -20o. 

1 Ibid, vi, £(H-m. 

1 IbitL viti, 95$-Hi Their ihlpa 
tuuJ no need i*C fetearsmcn or rudders, 
but knew of their own 4*oconJ when- 
they were to #>, ud held their way 
wrapi_N.il in mist -LiLi I diukm-d*, ptr- 
forrtijnff even the lonj^Lut Ti>yaj£ca 
within n single ihiy. 
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Ulyssea to his native land—the nocturnal voyage and the 
landing him while fast asleep—seem as if expressly designed 
to mask the transition from the land of fable in Phreaciu to 
the realities of Ithaca* In the game manner the prophecy as 
to their future extermination and the destruction of their city, 7 
is calculated to transport them into the realm of the ideal* 
and to show that they were to be regarded as a mere poetical 
creation, not a really existing people. As usual, we are wholly 
at a loss to explain the reasons that led the Greeks in early 
times, notwithstanding all these peculiar characteristics, to 
treat the Fhzeaciatm a# u historical people, and to identify the 
Homeric Schcria with the island of Coreyra, which was situated 
within loss than 100 miles of Ithaca, and directly opposite to 
the coast of Thesprotiu, which is repeatedly mentioned in'the 
Odyssey * but never in connection with the Flueacians, But 
whatever may have been the origin of this tradition, it was 
strongly encouraged and perpet uated by the Coreyrseans them* 
selves, after the establishment of the Coriathka colony in that 
island (about e.c, 735) a Having speedily men to a prominent 
position as daring and successful navigators, they asserted their 
claim to be recognized as the representatives, if not the lineal 
descendants of the Phieadans of Homer* 

No clue is afforded us in the Odyssey to the position of 
Seheria with respect to Ithaca: indeed, the passage between 
the two appears (m already pointed out) to be intentionally 
veiled in mystery. The only statement that brings the island 
of the Fhscaciuns into connection w ith any known point in 
geography, is that of Gubcca being the most distant land to 
which they had ever had occasion to convey a wandering 
guest :■ an expression w hich certainly appears to point to their 
being situated on the iveskm side of Greece* 

We must, therefore, be content to banish the kindly and 
hospitable Phiencians, as well as the barbarous Cyclopes and 


* Odt^j, Kiu^ 172-184+ | CT^lLdtMi in (b& pfrsea^it nlnsuly ctled 

1 Tina ii rtatnl by Tbn- | (i. 25). * Ibid, vji r 322. 
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L^etrygonea, to that outer zone of the Homeric world, in which 
everything was still shrouded in a veil of marvel and mystery. 
Wo can as little explain in the one case as in the other, what 
gave rise to the original legend that has been amplified by the 
creative genius of the poet into the form with which wc are 
all familiar. The attempt to find a substantial basis of reality, 
either for these, or for the other legendary tales introduced 
into the Odyssey, is in almost all instances utterly futile, and 
it is still more idle to endeavour to arrange them in accordance 
with any preconceived geographical system, or assign a definite 
and rigorous meaning to expressions which were doubtless 
employed by the poet in a mere vague and general—that 
is to say, in a podi&al sense. In the very few cases in which 
it is probable that some slender basis of fact did really under¬ 
lie the fictions that he presents to us—the Lutopbagi and the 
Strait of Scylla and Chary bdis am tho only instances in uinch 
its existence can be plausibly traced—it is clear that any such 
notices were accompanied by no definite indications of locality* 
and there is no reason to suppose that Homer attached any 
more correct geographical notions to the one set of legends 
than to the other. 

§11. In passing from the land of the Phmacians to Ithaca, 
we might fairly presume that we wore passing also from the 
ideal to the real—from the unknown to the known. It might, 
indeed, bo naturally supposed that the poet of the Odyssey 
would be as familiar with the island homo of his hero and the 
geography of the group of islands that surround it T as the 
poet of the Iliad undoubtedly was with that of the Trojid and 
the adjacent islands. It ia strange, therefore, to dud, that 
instead of his notices of them being marked by the same 
clear aud definite conception of their position and geogra¬ 
phical relations, which is displayed in many other instances, 
we are mot by djftj util ties which have been a stumbling-block 
to tba commentators in all ages, and have never yet received u 
satisfactory solution. Ithaca itself, is, indeed, correctly de¬ 
scribed as pre-eminently nigged and rocky, a hi mud mg in 
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goats, but altogether unsuited for rearing or keeping horses. 1 
In it was a mountain, called Neriton, “ graving with foliage 
an epithet wholly inappropriate at the present day, but which 
may probably have been applicable in early times. But in 
the only passage in which the poet undertakes to describe its 
position with respect to the surrounding islands, “ Dulichium 
and Same and the wooded Zueynthua,” which lie, as he tells 
us, all round it, very close together, ho adds; " Ithaca itself 
lies low, the furthest off of all, in the sea, towards the west, and 
the others away towards the dawn and the rising of the sun. 
This certainly appears to be the obvious sense of the words, 
though, as usual, they have been distorted by the grammarians 
and commentators both in ancient and modem times; in the 
vain hope to reconcile them with the real circumstances of 
the case. Ithaca certainly is not a low island; as the poet 
himself tells us, it contains a conspicuous mountain, or rather 
two,® and instead of lying to the west of the others of the 
same group and afar off, it is situated to the north-east of 
Oephailcnia, between the larger island and the mainland, but 
almost close to the former, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait. The only real solution of the difficulty 
appears to be, to admit that Tlomcr was not personally ac¬ 
quainted with the group of islands in question, and that, 
though familiar with their names, and with some of their 
leading natural characteristics, he had an indistinct and 
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erroneous conception of their geographical position. As a 
confirmation of this may be mentioned Lis description of the 
little island of Asteris, between Ithaca and Gophallema, which 
is certainly ns unlike ns possible to the rock of Daskaliu, the 
only islet to which it can possibly refer.* 

§ 12. A still graver difficulty in connection with the same 
group of islands* is the repeated mention of one called Duli- 
ehlum, for which no representative can be found- And in this 
case the difficulty is enormously increased by the circumstance 
that Dulicbium appears in the Iliad also* in the catalogue of 
the ships, 3 where it figures as a district of sufficient importance 
to send forty ships to the war, while Ithaca, Opballenia ami 
Zacynthus together furnished only twelve. It must, therefore, 
have been a large island, and is elsewhere described as fertile, 
abounding in wheat, and affording good pasturage* Yet the 
name had totally disappeared in the historical times of Greece* 
and els early as the time of Hellanieus it was a question what 
was the island designated. Strabo supposed it was one of the 
group of islets or rocks* called the Kehinades* lying close to 
the mainland off the mouth of the Aehclousj 1 and most 
modern writers have acquiesced in the same conclusion, assum¬ 
ing at the same time, that it extended its dominion over the 
neighbouring tract of the mainland, which would be justly 
designated as abounding in wheat and gross-" It must be 


4 S«a tlm rtimorkfl of Lt-nk*; (I. c. 
p. -JO), GoL Muiu (T<mr in Greet*, 
vol+ L p. ii^) H in]'l 1 ?. Bowen (in 
Murray^ ilaiuMr fur (Ireret, p. SS), 
ilb ’well ilh of Sir W. Cell i Ithaca t 
|i. 7ti). The point ii own ef Little im- 
irataRM? id Lt^-lf, u iefviiifi 

n> confirm tho utheJ H-viJtnea of the 
puts V a imperfect U 4 .i| tmmh^nctf wilhiko 
Kraup nf SgUtDila in uvnpnJ. Tin: «uh> 
ii ti nr miiLlt the jkU ifcr ^ if sowsc onu 
who I uni liceni uf Ehe Kl hII« i® 
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bdJ Hmii. 

1 Hiftni, il e^5. 1L 13 hciv MBO- 
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Od^u. xlfV 33S| XTl jm. 


1 Strabo, x m p. 15&. 

1 ThU is the \k'w adopted by 
Colonel Lc*ko {Kortbem tfrwc*. vol 
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nt the brad of ms iDHulttr confederacy 
wise ik-tf an ielusd/' Tllk ift true of 
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admitted that the explanation b n forced one, and it seems far 
more simple to suppose that the inland intended was that of 
Santa Maura* the only other large bland in the group, which 
was known in tho historical ages of Greece as Leuc&dia* but 
b never mentioned by that name in Homer* On that supposi¬ 
tion! the poet would in this instance be free from geographical 
inaccuracy, and would enumerate the three principal islands in 
the natural order of their occurrence/ 

£ 18. It b certain that there is no passage in the Odyssey 
which shows that sort of clear and distinct conception of the 
geography of Western Greece and the adjoining islands, 
which we find displayed in regard to the Ezistern (or Asiatic) 
shores of the iEgeau. When Nestor described himself and 
the other Greek chiefs as halting at Lesbos* and pondering on 
the long voyage before them “ whether they should sail out¬ 
side of Chios, direct to the island of Psyria, keeping it on 
their left hand, or with in Chios* by the lofty Mimas/" and 
ultimately running with a strong wind straight across to 
Gencstus in Eubcm—we feel that the poet is describing a 
voyage with which he was himself familiar, and his expressions 
are ns precise as they are correct when applied to tho real geo¬ 
graphy. 1 Nothing like this k to he found in regard to the 
western sea, Tho Thespretians are frequently mentioned, as 
are also the Taphians* but there is no distinct indication of 
their locality, 2 any more than of that of Temesa* to which the 
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Taphiau chief was bound in quest of brass* Everything is 
vague and indefinite, with the exception of the island of 
fthoea itself, the localities of which are described with a 
minuteness essential to the conduct of the poem. Here, 
indeed, many modem writers have found, as they considered, 
unmistakable evidence of the poet's accuracy, and of his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the scenes which he describes; but it 
may well be doubted whether these topographical details are 
of a character to warrant such an inference, or to outweigh the 
argument to be drawn from the geographical difficulties just 
pointed out. 4 

§ 14. Besides the far-famed voyage of Ulysses* there is a 
brief notice in the Odyssey of the wanderings of another Greek 
hero, which cannot be passed by without mention, though 
they have attracted, particularly in ancient times, consider¬ 
ably more attention than they deserved. We are told that 
MeneIans, like Ulysses, was driven out to sea in attempting to 
double Ca|Hi M&lea, and a part of his ships were carried 
to Crete, while the remainder, with Menelnus himself, were 
driven as far as Egypt, Hero ho remained a considerable 
time, and entered into friendly relations with the kings of the 
country, 5 but he made also excursions (apparently of a preda¬ 
tory kind) to the neighbouring hinds, and visited all the 
countries that surround the eastern head of the .Mediterranean, 
He himself tdls Telemacbus that he had wandered to Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt, and bad visited the ^Ethiopians, the 


their tutelOk and oonUnued to inbfthit 
tho southern part of Emrao* and Ihurc 
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* Ibid. iv. 125-130, 220-230 
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Sidoni&ns, and the Erembi, as well as Libya, "where the lambs 
acquire horns directly after birth, and sheep bring forth 
young three times in the year." 1 The country here meant 
was evidently the Cyreuatca, the fertility of which was cele¬ 
brated in ancient times, and which always continued to be 
specially known to the Greeks as Libya. Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
and Egypt, of course, occasion no difficulty. But it is other¬ 
wise with the /Ethiopians* and the Erembi* The /Ethiopians, 
as the commentators well know, dwelt far in the interior, above 
Egypt, and could not have been visited by sea; while the 
Erembi were otherwise wholly unknown. But Mendnus may 
well be supposed to have &een some race of black mem whom 
be took for /Ethiopians; and though the name of the Erembi 
was not found in later times, it may probably have been used 
to designate seme of the wild Arab tribes dwelling on the 
borders of Egypt and Syria. 1 

But though the poet here treats of Egypt as a land compa¬ 
ratively familiar, and we elsewhere find him representing 
a voyage from Crete to Egypt as an ordinary undertaking,® 
it is dear that his knowledge of the country was very ini- 
perfect. He was unacquainted with the name of the Kile, 
which he calls only the river iEgyptns; * and, though lie had 
heard uf the isle of Pharos, he placed it in the open sen, n full 
day's voyage from the land. 1 

\ 15. With the exception of the passage just cited, the 
/Ethiopians appear, in the Odyssey as in the Iliad, only as a 
semi-fabulous people, to whom the gods of Olympus resorted 

* Gdy^ev, iv. sl-SG. abvi^lj inti'ntlf tl l& lip in jiwodonfo 

7 8ll j the ftf these with onliimiy i xthlH, nc^. In th^ame 

ami tS.& diftliiiltks icmnectcd with pi nrrii t i vt- we frtjd il vensge from Flue- 
ihs ni in Strain) (t ^ ^ 3I-3fly Thr piftft ctiLil^u alluded to a* uh urdimiT 
|i3xfv1iSi lit OtfidUJ&ittP, 1u uhkli Slnsbo occuntbet; (Ibid, v, 2^.) 

Lm^ir incline?, wn@ ibi'Lt the HftiMc of B Ibid. i¥ r 3tU ; iiv. 257, 

ih.v Brirnbi wAi only difltornd from 1 This I 9 aoipzcjUcmfibly the natural 

that of the Arftbw, The litter form nsuming c.f Iho nurd# hi wbirh it ii 
we* apparently known to Hesiod. described by ilu poet (Sr. 

* the neurit given by UIthbes though, m utua], ihe commi-ECi^n* 

in Ills ratoned chlf ivc to of fi Cn tun, | buve trii c| U, cipbim it away, bwim- 
ot lit* vnigo whieh h* : iifiderlook tv it wb* at mrianra with Lb* ival «8*jn 
Egypt xiv, 24C h Ac,); fur yfthfojist, 

though 1 he narrative i« a iiclion. it i§ 
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irotu time to time to feast on hecatombs of slaughtered bulk 
and lam Us, 7 In one passage, however, wo find the remarkable 
addition to this notice, that they were divided into two 
portions, or nations, both of them dwelling at the extreme 
limits of the inhabited world, the one towards the setting, the 
other towards the rising sun. 3 This would appear to a how 
that some obscure notion of the existence of black races, both 
in the east and west of Africa, had already reached the tars of 
the poet. We shall find this notion of the two races of eastern 
and western -Ethiopians — based originally upon this very 
passage of Homer — pervading the geography of the Greeks 
down to a late period.* 

One other passage in connection with the /Ethiopians de¬ 
serves a jKissing notice* It is that where Poseidon, returning 
from his feast among them, espies Ulysses on his raft afar off, 
“ from the mountains of the Solymh Wi Mow* the Solymi are 
mentioned In the Iliad 4 as a people inhabiting Lycin; and 
the mountains of that country, which rise to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet, towering immediately above the sen, would 
afford a splendid outlook—just such a station as the poet 
would choose for hia purpose. It is strange that the perverse 
ingenuity of some commentators lues endeavoured to mar the 
effect of this striking picture hy transferring the Solymi to 
other regions. 

§ IG . In reviewing the domain of geographical knowledge, 
over which we find the poet ranging, with more or less certain 
information, it is impossible not to he struck with one n&jaiive 
fact, common alike to the Iliad and the Odyssey, that the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians are the only civilised nations 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the iEgean, with 
whom the jmet shows the slightest acquaintance. Not a trace 
is found that even the faintest rumour had reached his ears of 
the great Oriental monarchies that had so long been esta- 


tMj». i. 22-25; v. 2S2, 

9 DL JeAd.LJ.rait. 


04 fimW ^ IT Am lI.j To*. 

iUj'o*. I. ». 


* iSee Strabo, L pp, 30-05, 3S-40,**. 

J ' if Afrwrw a.h iLv xjw 'Efc-ii-.-j;, 

njA'Alf if ap,w tJf* 

OdjfeA. V. 

■ Iliad, tL m> 20i. 
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blished on tho bunks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
names of the Assyrians and Babylonians were apparently as 
unknown to him os those of the Moles and Persians. The 
Hcconians and Phrygians are the only nations of the interior 
of Asia Minor that find mention in the poems, and this, appa¬ 
rently, as tho remotest people with which he was acquainted 
in that direction- 7 Whatever influence the Assyrians and 
Cbaltlacans may Lave exercised on the arts or civilization of 
Greece, must, according to all appearance, have belonged to 
n period subsequent to the Homeric poems. 

But even with regard to the West, though we have seen 
that Homer had apparently some vague ideas, derived, in all 
probability, through Phtcnician navigators, these are very far 
from indicating such a range of knowledge in that direction 
os might reasonably have been supposed. It is, at least, 
highly probable (as wc have already seen) that the Phteni- 
cians hail before his time really extended their voyages as far 
as Tartessus and the Straits of Gibraltar ; and we find not long 
afterwards that not only was the name of Tartessus familiar to 
the Greeks, but a whole string of legends had grown up in 
connection with this part of Spain, all connected with the 
mythical adventures of Hercules, which there is every reason 
to believe were originally derived from a Phoenician source? 
Hut no trace is found in the Homeric poems of any of these 
Legends—the columns of Hercules, the island of Erythea, the 
herds of G cry ones, or the islands of the Hcsporidcs—and it 
has been already pointed out that in the only passage in 
which Atlas is mentioned, there is nothing whatever to 
connect him with the mountain in the far west to which his 
name became afterwards inseparably attached. The Homeric 
conception of the Ocean stream had in reality no more con¬ 
nection with the really existing Atlantic Ocean beyond the 
outlet of the Mediterranean, than it hud with the Erythneun 
Sen or the Southern Ocean beyond the continent of Africa, 

' Iliad, iiL 401; iviii. 291. I Hesiod, m ot Unit are found in the 

» All then legend* were known to I jnwim extant under hi* name. 
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NOTE A* p. 3L 

COM POSITION OF THE HOMKBIO POEMS* 

It would be impossible within the Limits of a note* ns well an 
11 n Bui ted to the diameter of tbe present work* to enter into nil 
elaborate investigation of the complicated questions connected with 
the authorship and composition of the Homeric poems. Hut in 
order that my readers may understand the point of view from 
which I have regarded them in the present chapter, with respect 
to the geographical statements found in them, it is perhaps neces^ 
sary that 1 should state briefly my own views on the subject. For 
this purpose it will ho sufficient to say, that I look upon the Iliad 
and the Odyssey aa each of them forming an organic whole, 
worked up to a great extent out of previously existing materials, 
but in its; present form the production of one master mind ; and 
preserved to us sul»fitantiftlly as originally composed. The few 
instances in which there seems good reason to suspect considerable 
interpolation have, with one exception, no bearing on my present 
subject, Nor am I able to find any conclusive proof from internal 
evidence that the two pooms are not the work of the same author, 
or that they do not belong to the same age: by far the more 
important question of the two in regard to the inquiry In*lore us. 
1 have stated in the present chapter several instances which seem 
to mo to aho vr that there was no red difference W the amount of 
geographical knowledge posted by the authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, notwithstanding the much wider field embraced in 
the latter poem. 


NOTE B, p* 33* 

1IOMERS CONCEPTION OF THE EARTH. 

This way, as wo know', Ike popular conception of the earth* even 
in Ihc .lay* of Tlerodotub, who ridicules the mnps tbit wet* M 
upon it, including probably those of Anaiimander and llectttaiu*; 
yiA(j & Iplwv ir^c&ns yfafiwrat wXMv% fa), *ni Q&tva. rdov 
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oi Anurov tc ^covra ypdifrava-t tpt£ Tqv yi}v 40^^ Kv- 

KW«pta <uf atnti Twpiw (iv, 36). And the taino notion still octa tinned 
to retain its hold on the popularmaps oven in the* days of Aristotle, 
inu y<\ww$ ypO^OttiTt VvV fti| irtpioStfltf tt^ yijf ypdffuA'irt ydp 

T?p wtiGvplt'jjv. (A risk Ncte&r* ii, 5, § 13.) 

Gemmas, a Greek writer on astronomy, oorr&etly describes the 
notions of Homer and his successors on this subject : i,L Homer (ho 
says) and nearly all the undent pctets conceived the earth to be a 
11 lane : they likewise suppog&d the Ocean to encircle it as a horizon s 
and the stars to arise from and set in the Ocean. Hence they 
believed the ^Ethiopians^ who dwelt in the remote ea^t and west, 
to bo scorched by the vicinity of the Min/ 1 (Elcm. Axtron* e. 13.} 
The belief in the circular form of the earth was probably de¬ 
rived (as suggested by Sir G. Lewis, History of Astronomy y p* 3) 
from observation of the circular appearance of the horizon, when 
viewed from a height, especially one commanding an extensive 
prospect of the sea, such as wore familiar to all Greeks, 

It is much more difficult to imagine what could have given rise 
to the notion of the earth being surrounded by the circumfluent 
stream of Ocean. It was probably in the first instance a mere 
mythological fiction, which found support in later times, when it 
was found shat there was really [rater at the farthest limits of the 
known world* in so in any direct lone that it was easy to jump to 
the conclusion that it would be found in alL But tho supposi¬ 
tion* adopted by Strabo* as well as by many modern writers, that 
the idea was originally derived from obscure traditions of thin 
geograph teal fact, fails to account fur the peculiar characteristic of 
tho Ocean as conceived by Homer—that it was mi a sea, surround¬ 
ing the earth* as it became in later works on geography, but a 
mighty rbsr^fiming all round (he earth. This is repealed again 
and again : the expression of the stream of Ocean (p&os Tlsrar™) and 
the streams of Ocean (TEkccle'ou* pW) are of perpetual recurrence! 
and it is more than once distinctly termed tho rtW Ocean 
pii&fm T D*friLfm^ Iliad, xiv + 246, xviiL 607), and h described as 
the greatest of all rivers, exceeding even tho Achelous (xxi ]&4J + 
It is termed also «gently bowing T> (WAuppnrtp) “deep bowing lp 
and and “buck flowing" Le r 

flowing back upon itself* in allusion to its circular course; though 
this lant epithet w™ absurdly interpreted by sumo ancient writers 
as having reference to the tides of Ocean ! (Strabo, L 1* p K 4,) 
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NOTE C, p. 36. 

THE FOUR WINDS IN HOMEtL. 

That tho four winds which alone were known to Homer corre¬ 
sponded to the four quarters of the heavens, is taken for granted by 
Ukert wud Vblcker, niul hm b cm admit led, I believe, by all writers 
on the subject, except Mr. Gladstone. Of course it is not therefore 
assumed that they blew direct from the four cardinal points. The 
terms would bo used with considerable latitude and vague he**, as 
expressing generally the quarters from which they blew. Even at 
the present day* when every one is familiar with eight, if not six¬ 
teen, points of the compass, we habitually speak of ** the east winds 
of March*" although in point of fact the wind at that season nsost 
frequently blows from the north-cast* To attempt* as Mr. Glid- 
stone has done, to define within particular limits, the precise 
“ quadrant ” of the heavens from which each wind blew, and to 
assume that Homer always used the names of the several winds 
with distinct reference to these limits, appears to rue to involve a 
total misconception kith of the character of the Homeric poetry, 
and of the state of science, or rather total absence of science, in the 
J lo meric ago. When Ilomer, writing of the Tread* speak* of the 
twu winds, Boreas and Zephvrns, which blow from 1 brace (Uqpnp 
xa1 ™ r< fbpw, Iliad, is. 5), he had doubtless 

present to his mind the fact that Thrace was situtted to the norih- 
west of Troy—and when again he selects the Ennis and NoEuh as 
the two winds that swept tlso Iearian Sea ami lashed it into huge 
waves (ii. 145), lie represents correctly the fact that that portion 
of the d3gean would be peculiarly exposed to winds from the sotilh 
and south-east, In both these cases ho would bo speaking from 
hie own observation j but it i b finite anolhcr thing to i&yroe that 
whenever ho mentions these winds, in reference to imaginary or 
unknown localities* ho meant to attach to them a precise and 
definite meaning, if ho had composed the Odyssey with a 
mariners chart perpetually lasforo him. 

NOTE D, p. 57. 

THE LjESTBYGONEfl, 

A very strange theory has been started by Xitzsdi in his note* 
on the Odyssey (x. 03), that the obscure parage in which Homer 
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describes the relations between day and night among the Lres- 
tTygflncSj indicates an acquaintance, though of course vague and 
imperfect, with the fact of the prolonged days and short nights of 
the northern regions of Europe: an idea which is also suggested, 
though very vaguely* by Ukert, and has been partially adopted by 
Mr + Gladstone. The same notion had been already put forward 
by Crates of PergamitSp who was always trying to adapt the 
expressions of Homer to the more advanced scientific views of his 
own time. See Eustath. ad Joe, 

Without a strong predisposition of this kind, it seems difficult to 
see how the enigmatical expression of Homer u for tho ways of 
night and day tire near together/' can suggest such an interpreta¬ 
tion : especially as the lines immediately preceding refer distinctly 
to tho proceedings of herdsmen and shepherds. But oven if it bo 
admitted that some strangely misconceived notion of the kind lay at 
the bottom of the story, it affords no foundation for assigning tho 
Lmstrygenes to a remote northerly position. Homer's astronomical 
ideas wero much too vague to lead him to understand that this was 
requisite for tho supposed phenomenon: and just as he applied to 
the Cimmerians in the west a description which, if really li^ed 
upon any foundation of fact, could only have referred to a people 
in a northern climate, so there is nothing to prevent his transferring 
in like manner the Lmslrygoncs to tho western sea. It is clear 
that he did not conceive them as very remote from the Island of 
iFloliiSp since six days and nights of toilsome rowing (tip 
<Uey<m^ x. 78) were sufficient to bring him from the one to the 
other. 


NOTE E, ji. 58. 

THE ISLAND OP CIRCE. 

There La indeed one passage that appears to militate against this 
view, and which toss been strongly pressed by Mr. Gladstone, ns 
favouring his theory which transfers all these localities from tho 
west to the east. 

After quitting tho Ocean stream, the ship (as tho poet tells us) 
reached tho wavy expanse of tho broad sea, and arrived at the 
island of Ma* ■* where arc the house and the dancing-places of tho 
Dawn p and the rising of the sun ,p (ill 1-4), it mmi bo admitted 
that the first impression of these lines in that the Island wrk 
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actuated in the ml, and tho difficulty was folt by tho early corn- 
niiaiitutors. It is remarkable that this description of tbo island of 
Circe occurs only on the return from Hades, and appears directly 
at variance with a previous passage (x. 190-192), in which "Ulysses, 
after their first arrival in the island, observes that (hoy do not 
know whore is the west, or where is the ea&t; whore the sun rises 
or whore it sets. It seems impossible to reconcile the two pas¬ 
sages. Host of the comrnctitators overlook this point, and content 
themselves with explaining the statement at the beginning of the 
twelfth book, as referring to the contrast presented by the bright 
and sunny island of Circe with the gloomy land of the Cimmerians 
where (ho sun was never visible* This is not satiafiictory : though 
it is far bettor than the alternative adopted by Mr. Gladstone of 
transferring the gloomy land of darkness with it* associated infernal 
regions, to the far east, the land of She sun and the bright dawn I 
The island of Circe is represented os not far d is taut from that of 
the Cimmerians—this la undoubtedly the impression conveyed by 
the description of the voyage, though there is po definite statement 
to that effect* But Circe was the daughter of the Sun (x. 138), 
and hence her island would naturally be associated in the mind of 
tho poet with bright and sunny images, which he might well intro¬ 
duce in a passing notice without considering how far they were 
geographically appropriate* 


NOTE F, P * 5a 

THE FLAtfOTJL 

From tho circumstance that Ulysses avoided tho dangers of the 
Planet® by keeping as fur away from them sb possible, they have 
generally attracted, Ie*s attention than must of the other localities 
mentioned in bis voyage. But they aro of interest, both a# being 
the occasion of tho only mention of the ship Argo which occurs in 
Homer/ and on account of the confusion that arose in Inter days 
between them and the Sjmplegades* It is certain that Greek 
writera at a subsequent time confounded (he two, or rather trans¬ 
ferred tho namo of the Planetm to the well-known nock* at the 
entrance of the Euxmo p while they disappeared from the ILst of tho 


9 See N T dr, p* ID. 
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Homeric localities that obtained: a recognized position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Italy and Sicily. Strabo even supposes that Homer 
them, in imitation of what he had heard of the Symple- 
gadea. Apollonius Kh(nlins t however* fully recognized their exist¬ 
ence in connection with the voyage of the Argonauts, and placed 
them among the dangers encountered by the latter on their way 
from the island of Circe to Scheria (iv. 022-927). Ho brings them 
also into very close proximity with Scylla and Chary Mb; and this 
certainly appears to be a correct interpretation of the Homeric view. 
In the Odyssey they figure as the alternative danger, and the more 
formidable of the two; hut the nature of this danger is very 
obscurely indicated- Thera is nothing in the description (if it be 
read without a preconceived impression) to indicate such a phe¬ 
nomenon us the clashing together of the rocfea 1 from whence the 
Bymplcgades derived their name. The name of Fknctfli ,u the 
wandering/' is tho only tiling from which wo can in for that (hey 
wore moveable. The Homeric description, both in Circe's pre¬ 
liminary warning (x3L 5&—G&), and in the account of their appear¬ 
ance when Ulysses canto in sight of them (lb. 201-5), b rather 
that of rocks of vast altitude, and overhanging (inputs), towards 
wliicb ships were drivun by a violent current and dashed to pieces 
at their foot. The mention of fire (v. G8) and smoke (v. 202) is 
probably merely a poetical embellishment to express tho tumult of 
iho elements. It &ecina very hazardous to interpret it^ m Voh-kcr 
and Buchkolz have done, of volcanic action. 1 

It seems probable that the application of tho name to tho Sym- 
plegades, or Cyanean rocks, at tho entrance of the Buxine, Iregan at 
an early period, Herodotus already applies it to them, though 
only as an adjective (IjtXh tll? Kifivtu; r<\? wpdrtptA' 

vAayivdt ^EnUijWi iv. S5) ; hut it would soon piisn inEo 

use as a proper name. But it is impossible to say which was 
tho original form of the legend, or to which locality it was first 
applied. 


5 A|^ 1 ]oninH, howcvtT. certainly 
look linn toufio vii w s iiiul lita Jiscrip- 
tiuct (J, f r ] which Ji;n very lilllc rcean- 


blnni’e Lc tlmi of Homer, vault! sipjily 
VLty fairly tr, one of the /EoWnn tn 
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NOTE G, \k 64, 

COURSE FROM OOYGTA TO KCHERJA+ 

Thus Nitzsch and Volekerj who place Ogygia in the north-Wi&t p 
understand the passage ns meaning that Uiy&ies steered to the 
muih-eaei. yix. Her i vale, who believes in ihe identification of 
Calypso's isle with Malta, bays fcl he w»s to hold an easterly, w 
raJAer rwjrift-euflferiy* course/ 1 —the taut qualification being introduced 
solely with 4 view of making the direction suit his theory. 

The moat extreme course has been taken by Mr, Gladstone, who 
fully appreciates the importance of the passage, and, Candidly admit¬ 
ting that, if taken in its obvious and naliital sense. it is destructive 
of the whole fabric of his ingenious and elaborate system, actually 
attempts to prove that Homer meant just the contrary of what he 
lias boon generally understood to mean, and that <w Apimpa ^ctpo? 
does not mean ** on His left hand," but on his fiffkL Among alt the 
subtle attempts that have been made from the days of the Alex¬ 
andrian critic* to our own, to explain away the poet's meaning* 
where it did not suit their purpose, it would be difficult to find a 
more ingenious piece of special pleading than the elaborate ejcurrtt? 
in which Mr, Gladstone attempts to support this strange paradox 
(limner and (he Homeric voh iii. p, $49-865). The precise 
phrase: does not indeed occur elsewhere iti lbs poems,. though it is 
found in Apollonius KIkkUuh (iu who unquestionably under¬ 

stood it in its usual and natural senao* It is difficult to believe 
that any one so familiar as Mr, Gladstone with the language of 
Homer can refuse to see that iV qjmW^i is simply accommo¬ 
dated to the exigencies of epic verse, just as the phrase ho himself 
quotes from Huripides e£ opurrcjpas} is to the iambic verse of 

tragedy. 


NOTE H s p, 70. 

DULtCIinTM. 

This view of the Homeric Dulichium has found little favour 
either in ancient or modem times, though a glance at the map 
would certainly seem to suggest it as the most obvious and natural 
solution of the difficulty. The three large islands of the group— 
Sonia Maura, Ucphslonia, and Zaute—present themselves in the order 
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in which the three—DnUehhm, Same, and Zscynthu*—are enume¬ 
rated by the poet; and if we refuge to identify the two, we find no 
mention of Santa Maura (Leucadhi) in any of the passages concerning 
the inlands. though it is one- of the largest and most important of 
the group, ranking 1 in fact^ nest to Cepbalonia,. The atacicah* were 
indeed led to explain this by identifying Leucadia with the *Wi/ 
-iprtCfioio, mentioned in a single parage in the Odyssey (xxiv. *78), 
though certainly there is nothing in the manner in which it is 
there allied to T to load to such an inference \ and the notion that 
Lei lead in was originally n peninsula was a tradition resting appa¬ 
rently on this Tory assumption (see Strabo, x. p. 451). Colonel 
Leake is clearly of opinion that it was naturally an island, and was 
subticqucntly joined by an artificial mound to the mainland (AWAmi 
Greece*, vol. iii. p. and all geological analogies would ho m 
favour of this view. But at all events it wa* so nearly insulated, 
that it would be generally regarded as such - and there is no 
other instance in the Homeric poems in which imp is used in the 
nenm of a projecting peninsula. It must be added that the ex¬ 
pression is hero applied in immediate connection with the city of 
Nerieuni or Noriturn (also mentioned in this passage only). In a 
manner that makes it very difficult to nuppjse it intended to desig¬ 
nate a great peninsular tract like Leucadia^ 

Mr. Clark (PeL^ponneeue, p. 20fi) h who moiuione Santa Maurii only 
to reject it, objects that it is not large enough and that Duliehiuni 
lay in the poet's mind to the south of Ithaca. But the passage on 
which hu relies lo prove this (xiv. itd4) b by no means conclusive ■ 
and Santa Maura is four times as largje m Ithaca, and much more 
fertile, It may be admitted that the suggestion does not solve nil 
difficulties, but it appears to rao to be attended with fewer than any 
other that bos been proposed* I cannot at all bring myself to 
believe that Dulichium is (as suggested l-y Mr. Chirk) 14 altogether 
a fiction of the poet's brain,” though I can well believe that ha bad 
erroneous ideas of its magnitude and position. 


1 otof rtto? «TTJAl>0pafr r 

i*T*r K^*AArjw?tf.r nr^-TWr 

utr. 317 -S? s. 

Quo ot the principal olijwtionst urged 
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in remarkable that Ujc two Email 
ialShda of Mondial and Kalarao. al- 
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irilaud, are noted even in modem timcH 
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The passage in tho Catalogue (Iliad, if. 025-6) on which Vijlcher 
especially relies os proving that Pitlichium lay opposite to Elis, 
and therefore tq the south of Itbnca, fails to prove his point h as 
the expression 

d i<p^F »Arfr h 'HXtJci fi>T« 

may equally well be understood as referring to the Echlnadea only* 
to which it is perfectly applicable. 


TOTE I* p. 7L 

HOMERIC ITHACA. 

It would bo unsnitcd to the purpose- of the present wort to enter 
into any detailed examination of the topography of Ithaca. Since 
the island was first explored—wo might almost say rediscovered— 
by Sir W* Cell in 1806 it has been visited and examined with the 
greatest care by numerous scholars and travellers (Colonel Leahs, 
Colonel Mure, Sir G. Bowen p Dr* Schliemann, d^c,), who have for 
the roost part acquiesced, more or I os completely, in the conclusions 
of Sir \Y. GelL Colonel Leake, however, dissents from the view 
generally adopted, which places the silo of the palace of Ulysses on 
the hill called Aeio p on the rocky isthmus that unites the two por¬ 
tions of the i inland, a commanding tdtuatiun, which seems marked 
by nature (as Colonel Mure observes^ for the rcsidenco of the chief 
of the island. It la certainly remarkable that nu allusiuu is f--nnd 
in the poem to any of the marked peculiarities of tbit site ; and it is 
difficult to understand how the town or city could have stood there. 
Yet it seems impossible to suppose that the palace of Ulysses was 
timpani ted by any considerable distance from the city. There la 
very little doubt that the chtef town on the island in later times* 
which Iwro (he some name with the island (Scylox, § 34 $ Ptolcm. 
ill. 14, § 13) was in the northern portion of it, on the site still 
called I'd is ; and both Colonel Leake and M. Gaidar arc of 
opinion that this wan also the city of UlyvMfl. But the very fact 
that there exists a difierenoo of opinion as to this capital point in 
the topography of the island, and that il the northern faction/’ as 
Colonel Mure tonus them, are able to moke Out a complete set of 
localities, and show their rock Korns, tfwr fountain of A rot huso, 
and their cave of the nymphs, as well as those who place all these 
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localities in the southern portion of the island would seem sufficient 
proof that these topographical details are not marked with such 
clearness as to afford irrefragable proof of the poet's description 
being derived from personal knowledge. 

(See on this subject, GelVs Gi&jraphrj and Antiquities of Ithaca 7 
4to h 1807; Leake’s ZVor^crn Greece, vol. ili + pp + 24'54; Mure h s 
Tour in Greeto, vol. i. chap, vL; Sir G. Bowen's art, I/Aaco, in 
gniit>Ts Dictionary of Geography ; Ansted's Ionian Islands, pp. 
2Z&-289; G»ndflx t de Ulgsms Iffcasu, Paris, 1S54? Schlieraann's 
Itlaka, d$r Peloponnesus u w Troja t pp. 14—7-H s and compare the 
view* 0 f Tflicker in his Geographic, pp, 63-74.) 3 

The most recent investigation is that by Mr, Gladstone in an 
article in ManniUm'* Magazine for October, 1877, who has adopted 
the same view with Colonel Leake, hut 1 cannot say that his argu¬ 
ments carry any more conviction to my mind than those of his 
predecessors. His negative arguments against Sir W. Cell and his 
followers appear to mo very strong; bathe equally fa Els In oatn- 
hli&bing his counter theory. 

Since the above note was written, the researches of Dr, Schlfo- 
mann (an account of which ifl given in the Time* newspaper for 
September 26, 1878) have thrown an unexpected light upon the 
matter, and have established* in my opinion, beyond a doubt that the 
ancient capital of Ithaca, the royal city of Ulysses—if Ulysses is to 
he ad mi t ted m an historical personage at all—waa situated on the 
hill of Aeto* where Colonel Leake had long ago noticed the occur¬ 
rence of very ancient walls and foundations. But if this interest¬ 
ing discovery may be considered as settling the quest ion of the true 
topography of Ithaca, it leaves the still more interesting inquiry, 
how far the raid topography can be reconciled with the Homeric 
descriptions, to be solved by some competent tcholar who may 
examine the localities in » less enthusiastic •prrft than Dr. 
Sehliemann. 


i a full reTww of tb Gemot], liicndure of the *uhjm will ho found in 
EiKhbub, I>w Hnmeritfh* RtaUtn. vol. i. pp, 120-146, 
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CHAPTEB IY, 

HOMER TO HECAT.EUS* 


Section 1 . — Poetical Notices subs&iwnt to Horner. 

§ 1. It would be of the highest interest if we were able to trace 
the successive ste[>s by which the geographical knowledge of 
the Greeks advanced from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus; and especially to mark how their idt^as of the 
vi vs com regions oi Europe, and the remoter parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, which were to the earlier poet nothing but a vague 
region of marvel and mystery* gradually assumed form and 
consistence, m the Greeks extended their colonies and com¬ 
merce in that direction. Unfortunately the materials for such 
u connected review are in great measure wanting. Contem¬ 
porary evidence theTe is none. During almost the whole of 
the period in question prose writing was unknown ; there were 
consequently no professed writers ou geography or history, to 
supply us with definite .and trustworthy information. Even 
tho works of the poets, upon which we should bo compelled to 
fall back in the absence of more authentic guidance, are for 
the most part lost to ns. and wo are reduced to glean what few 
hints we cun gather from incidental notices in the fragments 
that remain, or from the citations of later writers, the accuracy 
of which wo have no means of testing. 

The extant poems of Hesiod are not of a nature to give 
occasion for many notices of a geographical kind. They 
nevertheless contain sufficient evidence that the horizon of the 
Greek world had already expanded considerably beyond the 
limits which bounded it in the days of Homer. Unfortunately 
the attempt to compare the two is hampered by almost 
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insuperable difficulties, in consequence of the condition in 
which these poems have come down to us, and the probability, 
or rather certainfcy, that they have been largely interpolated 
at a period subsequent to their original composition. This is 
especially the case in regard to the Thcogony, the only one of 
the three poems which can be said to contribute anything to 
the purpose of our present enquiry. Here we find a catalogue 
of rivers, enumerated as the offspring of Qccanus and Tethys, 
in which occur the names of the Nile, the Eridanus, the 
Fhasis, and the Ister, 1 all of which, as we have seen, wore 
unknown to Homer. Atlas bad already assumed the mythical 
character, which he retained in all later writers, as well as the 
"local habitation” in the far west. He is described as 
"supporting the heavens with his head and unwearied hands, 
under the pressure of stem necessity, standing at the farthest 
limits of the earth, in front of the clear-voiced Hespcrides.” a 
In another passage the Hesperidcs are spoken of as guarding 
their beautiful golden apples and the trees that bore the 
precious fruit H beyond the waters of Occam” 5 G cry ones also, 
the three-heeded giant* dwelt in the sea-girt island of Erytbea, 
across the stream of Ocean, from whence Hercules drove away 
his herd of oaten. 4 Here therefore we find this cluster of* 
legends—almost certainly of Phmnicinn origin—already ga¬ 
thered around the same locality. The name of Tartessus is 
not, however, found in the poems of Hesiod, nor is there any 
allusion to the Columns of Hercules. All was yet vague and 
mythical in those remote regions on the borders of the earth. 


" Htnod, Tlioogcm. tv. 337 -ZH 5 . 

* Ibid. ?v. 517-510. 

V mfpdlfir rup^r ijn v*' E, 

ti ifmnx 4v A.y^wvw, 

Thu entirety different conception of 
tliij myth entertained by Horner bjm 
heeu already pointed ollL 

* ff isfr M'qAa tXmi r Qxr- 

MM 

tfww ju'Aubwi rt 

**frrvr- 

Ufafod. TTwOffjii. VT. 3 ] Ml*. 


Thu amt expmaian i>f their dwelling 
Lj beyond the fu 3 LDU 4 Orean H U found 
jiUo in ¥ r 274, where they ar« asso¬ 
ciated wjth thu ftorg&lif. 

1 Ibid. tt. m -SM, He dw*lt 

ripMtnM ti? : hut in v. 294 

hist herds are described ns dwelling 

; and Hercules 
hfl^i to crQtfd the i l ream of Oona to Ret 
at them w&f*r *Ojcwtt» h T. 202 ) P 

The Hcziperfd^ were protmbb in like 
Thinner considered a& dueling in an 
Irrknd. 
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Gceanus, the father of all rivem t h still, iti the mind of 
Hesiod p itself a mighty river, “the Ocean stream," or p as he 
elsewhere calls it,, w the perfect river"—in expression appa¬ 
rently referring to its complete circular course, flowing round 
ans! encompassing all things. 45 But in the passages just cited 
we see the notion that there was something still beyond the 
stream of Ocean, or at least surrounded by ita arms. In 
like manner we find mention elsewhere of “ the islands of 
the blest,"' by the deep eddies of Ocean*—an idea which took 
firm possession of the Greek mind, so that we shall find it 
recurring, in one form or another, throughout the history 
of their geographical views. 

No mention is found m Hesiod of either Italy or Sicily by 
name, but there is one passage in which he speaks of Latin us 
aud Telegouusp the sons of Ulysses and Circe, as “reigning 
over the far-famed Tyrrhenians in the distant recesses of the 
sacred inlands*’ 7 —a notice that undoubtedly proves the name 
of the Tyrrhenians to be already familiar to the writer, and 
even shows some acquaintance with that of the Latins/ 1 though 
his ideas concerning their position were extremely vague. 
But these lines ate found in a part of the poem which is almost 
certainly a subsequent addition, and is in all probability 
connected with the long poem, now iml Y but long extant under 
the name of Hesiod, called the Catalogue of Women, it is 
still more difficult in this ease than ip that of the extant 
poems, to determine how far it can be considered m belonging 


1 Tbift appal* to b* certainly the 
mut prohabtft of the epithet 

Tthfarrat wbieh M t*’iC 0 

applied Ly to the HtTcajii of 

Oft-art iThwfittn, 242, Sto 
Van 3 Unaep'* note), ou\j ia Lb<> 

Homeric epithet L»f employed 

by [ Ibid. t„ 776 ), 

1 ■V^cLiid^hdk Mj-rcn j-L wap "DniLHir Pntk&u'qi f+ 

Qp-elDi, ITI. 

U^n) an* Him dwelling-ptuci; of tbe 
beror-e who had Knight at Thebe* and 
bdbi* Tnsjr. It [* evident tFi&t thin i* 
i in ty nn eX| ati-biwi nf the i i leo. a! ready 


foauil in tlm CMya^y (Sr. 563). Ltmt 
Menelaus Wit* dfrrtinerf to a separate 
esiatonce, apart fnitn the other dead, 
' in the Elyifin pitta, at the farther 
limit of the earth*" biit hi lieaicKl 
already IhuE (Jietti h'pi&Hs diMignak-d 
a-H L| th±! iabtmU of the blvl!t. 1, 

T ,ua.j,a i-qj,r 

irirvp Twpvqv«mj' d^urAcirat Jiir Amtiruv. 

TTT r IflJ*. lili. 

1 It can Loudly be doubted that 
LatinUj Vila introdneed in this pa&a&gn 
in itidtiertioEi with the Latina, though 
they ait! not fiann_d u a ponpl-e. 
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to the age of Hesiod, and to what extent it may have been 
interpolated at a later period. Nor, if we consider it us 
belonging altogether to a later age, have we any evidence 
as to the date of its composition. The same remark applies to 
other poems attributed to Hesiod, and hence it is impossible 
to rely with any confidence upon the citations of later geo¬ 
graphers and grammarians, many of which refer only" to the 
name of Hesiod, without any indication of the particular work. 
It is only in this vague manner that we are told that he was 
acquainted with the name of ^tna, and with the little island 
of Ortygia, off the coast of Sicily, which was subsequently 
occupied by the Syracusans.* He was also the first to mention 
the Ligyes or Ligurians, as well as the Scythians, both of 
which names be associates with that of the /Ethiopians, in a 
manner that seems clearly to indicate the three as forming the 
limits of the poet's knowledge. 1 To Hesiod also is ascribed 
the first mention uf many of the fables which ever after 
retained a place among the Greeks, while later geographers 
struggled in vain to assign them a definite habitation and 
locality. Among these were the Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
beyond the north wind, and consequently enjoyed a perfect 
climate ; 1 the Griffins, with their “guarded gold s and the 
races of men with dogs’ heads (Heiuicynes or Cynocephali), 
and ethers with heads of monstrous size (Maemccphuli). 
These last he associated with the Pygmies,* and probably 
therefore supposed them to he situated in the extreme south, 
where the deserts of Africa continued long after to be peopled 
with these and other fabulous creations. 


* Stmt*, i- 2 , p- £ 3 - 'E^ttTmfSrnrr 

' # ' H pJoSpr fit f e Wtit if&ftiror rip] 

ttjj 'OflirtiftKi #ri Kara Ilk*- 

Xf«F IinA-lir ytyi'rV TTfli „ Via Ti 

T]7 $^£3 ,u?3 pAwv Tvr ’Qfiijpau A■ y o- 
fiirutv fi ■ LTfa.i, ffi-l ATtmjt tcai 

at Tl^ Vpfaf Z£Pptlrfift'ffns 
xa'i TuffoVM. 

* t* ft! Ittt?- 

pukyoi/t,— Cited hy Erato i boa at, eig. 
Stmb. Fit 3 , p > m£ 


AAA 1 'HtfT dS^. pi* hrn #<^1 'Ywipfa 
H^rodoto* iv r B 2 , Tin 

full dtvdopmciil of tho iM iirflt 

found iii PiniiiLr. 

irtpa- 

Sk'liot mi JEiAhjl Frcmw-Ui. 
T; (Hitsfodi Fragment, 128 , 

GwUlhi*.) 

* StRdbjj, E, p. +& HffxWflu ci* 
tJi *lftd*twTa & r *vt Wt 'Hpkvrai Ajyvr- 
Foj Jtfll MurjHtfc^tAair! Ka i n vy^lovi. 
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5 2. Of the voluminous series of poems enfant in undent 
times under the title of the Epic Cydcj the fragment a which 
have been preserved to us are so few and scanty that we cun not 
expect them to contribnte anything to our geographical know¬ 
ledge. In tho Homeric hymns, on the contrary, there occur a 
few incidental notices that deserve r passing mention. Thus 
we not only And in the hymn to the Delian Apollo a very hill 
enumeration of the islands in the JEgson Sea, to which the 
subject naturally led;* but in that to the Pythian Apollo 
there occurs repeatedly the name of the Peloponnesus, a 
distinctive appellation unknown to Homer; while, singularly 
enough, tho term used in contrast to it to signify the main¬ 
land or continental Greece, as opposed to the peninsula and 
islands, is that of Europe, which evidently had not vet 
acquired the more general signification.* These two hymns 
are generally regarded as among the most ancient of the 
series. That to Dionysus, in which we find Tyrrhenian pirates 
int rod need as a familiar notion, is probably of a much later 
date.’ 

§ 3, The great uncertainty which prevails with regard to the 
age of all these poems renders their testimony of little value 
in tracing the extension of geographical knowledge, while of 
the poets that may be considered as unquestionably belonging 
to a later period—-after the beginning of the Olympiads— 
Pisander, Euniclus of Corinth, and the author of the Xaupac- 
ti«a, scarcely any fragments remain. The two last writers, as 
has been already mentioned, were among the first to dilute 
upon the history of the Argonautic voyage, which hud already 
assumed the same general form that it ever after retained/ 
Epimenides of Crete, who may probably be assigned to the 


* Hymn Ml A poll, Del. vt. S&-H. 

OffM Tf HOJ «Jufw?VT«<C WftJft 

JTpFWC. 

Iljmfk *4 4 po 4 t. tt, T 3 „ TS, 

The flume two Terse* lire repeated (TT. 
112* il3j; bat the nunc of the Fete* 


ponder oecutt again sIao (t. 24IX in 
dwriting tho voyage of the Cretan 
ihip to Delphi, 

* In I hi* i-fLtot Lvmn (v. £&) 
HjperhonMJui *j>j mddcsfcdly men- 
Unnod my m tile a funiSim to lEL 

1 See &botu K CLfip, II. p r 25. 
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seventh century B.C., is said to have composed an entire poem 
upon the same subject; but the statement rests upon very 
doubtful authority.* Aunt her poet, whose age is very un¬ 
certain, but who probably flourished iu the succeeding cen¬ 
tury, Aristeas of Proconnesus, was the author of a work of 
a more decidedly geographical character. His Arimaspea, 
which is cited by Herwlotns, and was still extant at a much 
later period, 1 contained an account of the Scythian tribes to 
the north of the Euxiue, derived to a considerable extent 
from personal observation, and which appears to have con¬ 
tained geographical information of real value, though mixed 
with absurd fables, treated with the exaggeration natural to a 
poet. 1 

Hut long before the period to which the poets in question 
must probably be assigned, we have more trustworthy evidence 
of a wholly different character, as to the extent to which the 
Greeks hud increased their navigation and commerce, both in 
the Mediterranean and the Euxinc. No contemporary evidence 
is indeed available with respect to their actual voyages, or 
even in most cases to their commercial relations; but the fact 
that we find them founding in distant countries, both to the 
east ami west, numerous colonies, which continued to subsist 
and flourish for many centuries afterwards, is a sufficient proof 
of the greatly extended horizon which hail opened to their 
view, and of the greatly increased zeal, as well as knowledge 

■olheniicitjr denied by some 

entiffr, \\ hfi4h.tr Lhw was the fume 
work which mus known to Herodotus 
wi- hfttci no mciiiui of judging blit 
Ubetu arenj! to ho no irooj rtiautL to 
doubt it* 

* According to Suithfl (*.«.) A ri^leim 
tlrniriabtul in tie time of Oicesttii in4 
Cyras j &eu L si sterna piufcuhJe that ho 
m*y be ovfefgned to about the middle 
of the 4*Hi century {b,c. 

Hit- a^-nsula which rtifer hint to a 
much tairiiiJir period are prohibly ron- 
iu>ctoii *ith tM fabled KniaeruLEig hi h 
tutiti™ lifts Uhl r^-app^-ntnikCo. Son 
Hcmdotua, iv, J4, 15; and Hindus, I. t 
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and skill, with which the Greeks had begun to devote them¬ 
selves to maritime pursuits. It may be reasonably assumed 
that, in most, if not all, eases, the foundation of colonies, which 
affords os the only chronological evidence of the extension of 
Greek power and civilization, must have been preceded by 
some degree of acquaintance and intercourse with the region's 
that they selected for their distant settlements. 


Section 2,— Colonies, 

& 1. The very imperfect knowledge which we possess of the 
history of Greece before the Persian war, does not enable us 
to trace the causes of the remarkable moveumnt of the Hellenic 
mind, which characterizes the seventh and eighth centuries 
before the Christian era. But we may observe the results of 
this early development of the national energies, displaying 
itself at once in almost every direction during the period 
in question. Nowhere is this more strikingly shown than in 
the rapid extension of their colonies around the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine, until they had kid the foun¬ 
dations of a colonial empire, which bore much the same rela¬ 
tion to the narrow and limited area of the parent country, as 
does tho British Empire at the present day to the British 
Islands. 

Their enterprising spirit was directed in the first instance 
towards the west, where the fair and fertile regions of Italy 
and Sicily were eminently calculated to attract their attention 
and excite their cupidity. These countries were probably 
thinly peopled, and the native races that occupied them appear 
to have been more or less closely connected by ethnical affini¬ 
ties with the Hellenes themselves. At all events, they seem 
to have offered but little resistance to the establishment of the 
Greek colonists. As early as the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury mo., the eastern coast of Sicily was occupied by two 
successive bodies of emigrants, proceeding from tw i o different 
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cities, and representing the two great branches of the Hellenic 
nice. The foundation of Naxos, at the foot of Blount iEtna 
bv a body of Ionic colonists from Chalcis in Luboeflj took 
place in u + c. 735, and was followed the very next year by that 
of Syracuse, a Dorian colony from Corinth. 1 Both settlement® 
were originally established on sites suck as those habitually 
selected by the Phoenician colonics; Naxos stood on a project¬ 
ing peninsular headland, capable of easy defence on the land 
aide, and the original city of Syracuse was confined to the 
small island of Ortygia, which was separated from the main¬ 
land by a narrow strait. But the same impulse that led to the 
original establishment of these colonies, seems to have quickly 
attracted other emigrants to follow in the same track* so that 
the Naxisns were able, within a few yearn after their own 
foundation (>o« 730), to establish m their turn the two colonies 
of Leonti ni and Cat an a, both of which eventually became 
much more powerful and important than the parent city. 
Nearly about the same time* the Hybliean Megara (as it was 
called" for diati notion’s sake) was founded by an independent 
colony from the city of the same name in Greece (b.c. 723),* 
From this period a considerable interval elapsed before we 
bear of any freak colonies in Sicily* Even Syracuse itself 
seems to have at first risen but slowly to power* It was not 
till seventy years after its foundation that it established its 
first colony at Acrse in the interior of the island, and this was 
followed twenty years later by that of Gasmen?e, But neither 
of these ever rose to be places of consideration; the mine 
flourishing colony of Camarina was not settled till 135 years 
after the foundation of Syracuse [KQ. 599)_ s 

§ 2. Meanwhile, the tide of emigration had been directed to 
the shores of Southern Italy. The earliest settlements here were 
all of AchEcun origin. Sybaris* founded in a*a 720, Crotons, 


* Tbucy<L vi 3; Strabo, fi 2, pp. 
£U7, S6&. See Clinton* Fa*L UrU- 
tdL L p. 164 , 


* TbncjiL tl. 4, Conwrang tha 
date, tm (Mininr*, F- M. voJ. i. a 

* Thocyd. vi 5. 
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about ten years Inter, and Metapontum, not later than R.c. 700/ 
all rose in succession to be opulent and flourishing cities* am! 
became in turn the parents of many minor colonies. The 
powerful city of Tarentum, on the northern shore of the same 
gulf, having the advantage of a situation inferior only to that 
of Syracuse, was a Lacedemonian colony—one of tho few' 
planted by that people* and this exception was due* not to any 
commercial enterprise on their part* but to the exceptional 
political circumstances arising out of the first Messenian war. 
Its foundation appears to have taken place about n.a 708/ 

§ 3. Nearly contemporary with the earliest colonies in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, wjis the settlement of tho Corittthiam in 
the important island of Coreyra (about u.e. 734) * which rapidly 
rose to such power as to be able, within less than a century 
after its foundation* to contend at sea with the mother city. 
Its position at the entrance of the Adriatic naturally secured 
to it in great measure the command of that sea, and, in order 
still further to establish their power in this quarter, the Cor- 
cyneans at a somewhat later period, founded in their turn the 
two colonies of Apollon in and Dyrrhaehium, both on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic/ 

The naval power of the Tyrrhenians in the western part of 
the Mediterranean, must have presented a formidable obstacle 


■ ML-tApolitaicL wan founded nficord- founded S^Tflem It* £ Minds tn ■ 11 mny 
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to the development of the Greek commerce, fis well m of their 
colonial system, in that direction: yet it is certain that the 
Greeks had at an early period, though the esaet elate cannot 
he ascertained, established themselves on the coast of Cam- 
panin, where they founded, in the first instance, the isolated 
colony of Cumsc ;* a city that became the nucleus of a remark¬ 
able local development of Greek influence and civilisation, 
which not only maintained itself through three centuries 
against all the efforts of the neighbouring nations, hut long 
continued even under the Homan domination to retain its dis¬ 
tinctive Hellenic character. Neapolis, a yonnger offshoot of 
Camus, was even in the days of Strabo a distinctly Greek 
city, 4 

§ 4. Still more important and influential was the more distant 
settlement of Massilia, a colony from Phocsea in Asia Minor, 
which was founded in B.c* 600, upon the southern coast of 
Gaul* us the country would be described by later geographers, 
but in a region which was then occupied by tribes of Ligurian 
origin. 3 The excellence of its capacious and land-locked 
harbour, as well a$ the ready communications with the interior 
afforded by the valley of the Rhone, caused Muss ilia to rise 
quickly its great prosperity, and while the remoteness of its 
situation naturally kept it aloof from all participation in the 
wars and revolutions that affected other portions of the Greek 
world, its wise and vigorous government, which presents strong 
features of similarity to that of Venice, secured it an un- 


1 It i>i MTiLrulnr ibit, awnlinff io the 
di-iin-t statement nf Slr.^ (v. i h [>. 
2-13), Cumec, detWLihfltiiftdllkg its more 
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rvLI U)Q tiru-.-k aeUlcmenU in Italy or 
Sicily : a eii) I the panivnbn sfivtii by 
hiiu cancorfiiBg it- fouseTftti. m Lavs 
e^ery appearand r»f being hiutonc-ab 
Ob tho other hand, the date by 

Hie later ehienolDgerj (Enoehine mil 
HioronyifliuX who would carry it buck 
M Tar 4* RC- 1G50, may be safely re- 
jt’ded t m belungiji^ to the [h^hhI of 


mythi-cnl IrndLlsrrTjS, before the f^tn- 
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chroitojftgy, tfiee the subject mom 
fnlly iLlkuwliI in L)r. SnailVa Lhri of 
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= Stmbft, rl 1 T p. 253. 

1 The Sato rt at* qp™ the authority 
of TinAUi (du*l by Sty mulls China, 
T. 214b wha nlac*d it 12D ytsru before 
the battle m S&tiunift. FVir the other 
authorities see Clinton, F\ Zf. rol. L 
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exam pled amount of internal tranquillity. Like all the other 
principal colonies of the Greeks in outlying situations* the 
Ma&dlians by degrees established smaller settlements along 
the coast on both sides of them—Olbia, Antipolis, and Nic&a 
to the eastward; Agnthe, Rhodn, and Emporia; to the west - 
and though none of those towns rose to any great importance* 
they doubtless all contributed to maintain and extend the 
influence of Greek civilisation among the barbarous native 
tribes-* The parent city* meanwhile, extended its commercial 
relations fnr into the interior* and the geographical knowledge 
which the Greeks gradually attained of these western regions 
of Europe, was due in great measure to the enterprising traders 
of Massilia. 

§ 5. The eastern and south-eastern coasts of .Spain would seem 
to have offered a still fairer field for Greek colonisation, hut here 
they were met and opposed by the influences of the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian colonists* who had established themselves at 
an early period in the possession of the Spanish trade. Not¬ 
withstanding the favourable reception afforded by the native 
king to a body of Fhoc<can navigators who were accidentally 
carried to the south of Spain, 1 we hear of only a few isolated 
attempts at colonization in that quarter* and those Few pro¬ 
duced little result The town of Mienaea, situated on the 
coast of Bsticat somewhere to the east of Mnlaca, was a colony 
of Mnssiliu* the farthest in this direction, but it never became 
a place of eoiisequenee p * and neither the period of its foun¬ 
dation nor its exact situation can be determined with any 
certainty* 

The same causes would naturally operate to prevent the 
establishment of Greek colonies along the northern shores of 


1 Rhoda ilemI Empori® both rt tawed 
adeddttdlr HnLLe&it; cIl ant CUT dowel to 
Ulu time of the RoUUUj conquest; Mid 
ntnick coins bearing Gri-tJt JegeiniH 
and flhowing tin- munife^t ilHjiresa of 
Giitk art. 

* Herodotus,. i. l&j. 


1 KtimtuX ill. t p p. 157. Eaftmituni 
Ain, iwx^Miog tto !bc *.uuc nothur, wan 
ori^inflUj i GHek centra jr from Zacyn- 
Lhiu ib. pi. 159)> but it iipptnw to 
b tve tout all Groek character, and 
becomo b rni're Spanish town bcfuri' it 
in history. 
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Africa where the power of the Carthaginians had been esta¬ 
blished from an early period. Even in Sicily it was Jong 
before they pushed on their settlements towards the western 
half of the isbnd ; but here the Phoenicians gradually gave 
way before them, and withdrew to the north-western corner 
of Sicily, from whence they could easily keep up uninterrupted 
com ns u idea t ion with Carthage * In Sardinia, on the contrary, 
Phoenician and Carthaginian influence always continued para¬ 
mount, and nothing but very few and faint indications are pro* 
served of any attempts at Greek colonization in that large and 
fertile island, A vigorous endeavour waft, indeed, made to 
establish a Greek colony in the neighbouring island of Corsica, 
the proximity of which to Kassilia would have rendered it an 
important acquisition to that city; hut the efforts of the 
Phocsans were foiled by the united arms of the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians, and the island was allowed to lapse again 
under the yoke of the former peopled 

§ 6. The Carthaginians, as has been already observed, held 
undisputed supremacy over the southern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Syr tea; hut in the 
interval between those much-dreaded gulfs and the Egyptian 
frontier, there lay a region of great natural fertility which was 
unoccupied by any power more formidable than the wandering 
native tribes; and here arose another group of Greek cities, 
which preserved through many centuries all the essential 
characteristics of Hellenic culture, and formed for a long 
period a flourishing oasis of civilization in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding barbarism. Cyrene p founded in B.C. 63i, by a colony 
of Dorians from the island of Thera,* became the metropolis 
of the district, and around it were grouped the four minor 
cities of Burce, Teucheira, Hesperides* and Apolloaia, all of 
them colonies or offshoots of Gyrene itself. 

§ 7* In Egypt the existence of a long-established native civili- 

T TbucvJ. *L 2- 1 Hexodni Lr. 150-1&S, Ccracermap 

1 Hivtolftta*! I S ; DiodOf. the rUle, we Note A „ p, 127. 
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zation precluded the settlement of Greek colonies; but here 
also tho Greeks Lad succeeded in establishing commercial rela¬ 
tions: the jealousy of all intercourse with foreigners* which 
had pro vailed under the earlier dynasties, having given way 
about the middle of the seventh century ikC.* when Psjutmie- 
tielms, who had been assisted by some Ionian Greek mer¬ 
cenaries* ip establishing himself on the throne of Egypt* 
requited their services by opening hiss ports to their country- 
men* The city of Naucratis*on the Canopic or western branch 
of the Nile, became an important emporium of Greek com¬ 
merce^ and traders of that nation settled there in such numbers 
that it is termed by some writers a Greek colony, 1 

From the above brief review' of the progress of Greek 
colonization during this early period, it will be seen that before 
the middle of the sixth century n.c. their settlements had 
spread around almost the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
and although it cannot be assumed that the colonics in all 
eases maintained much continuous intercourse with the parent 
cities* it is clear that they were never cut off from the rest of 
the Hellenic world, and, hence, they not only serve to prove 
the extent to which Greek commerce and navigation bad 
already attained in these remote regions ; but they became in 
their turn the centres from which Greek arts and civilization 
were able to penetrate into the surrounding countries. 

§ 8 + During the same period, the adventurous Greek navi* 
gators had not only explored tho long-dreaded shores of the 
EuxinOp but had rendered them so familiar that they had 
almost lost their terrors, and here also numerous and flourishing 
coIonics hud arisen, not only on tho southern anti western shores 
of tliis inland sea* but even on ita northern coast, among the 
wild uomad tribes that occupied the vast solitudes of Scythia* 
from the mouth of the Danube to the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. When we first obtain authentic information con¬ 
cerning the Greek colonies in these quarters, wo find them in 


1 Iknxlut. iL l&h 173 ; Strain tvtt. p. SOI. 
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a state of groat prosperity, exercising important influence over 
the neighbouring tribes—in some cases apparently direct 
dominion—while they maintained regular commercial relations 
with the more distant nations of the interior. 

We have no authentic information sis to the period when 
Greek navigators first penetrated into the recesses of tho 
Euxine* The statement, repeated by many ancient writers 1 
that tho original name given to it was Axenos or Axcioos— 
u tho in hospitable r —on account of its stormy and dangerous 
character, as well m the bar bans us habits of the tribes that 
surrounded it, and that, this was afterwards changed into Eu- 
xeinos—*tbe hospitable "—when it had been thrown open to 
Greek navigation and commerce—may very probably, be 
nothing more than an etymological fancy ■ but the change 
of relations upon which if was based was undoubtedly a fact* 
The establishment of Greek colonies in this quarter, however, 
did not commence till a Liter period than in Italy and Sicily, 
None of those concerning which wo have any trustworthy 
chronology can be assigned to tho eighth century b,cl # and 
even as late as the middle of the seventh* we find the rival 
cities of Miletus and Megara vying with one another in found¬ 
ing colonies on the shores of the Propontis and Bosphorus* 
while neither of them as yet attempts I to extend their settle^ 
merits within the Euxine itself* 

Thu rivalry between these two cities—both of them at this 
time among the leading stales of Greece for commercial and 
maritime enterprise — may remind one, on a much smaller 
scale, of that between Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Thus, while Megara had founded during 
tho first half of the seventh century B*a, iho important 
colonies of Cbal codon and Byzantium at the entrance of the 


* iSlmfeto, tiL pp, filM, who cato wh^ro ho i* d.eirerShsu.g tho v&'Po.E'e of 
Af^ll'Nlonw uni otiu* imAwi vritiim til* Ar^na-if* | Vr SOS). though 

r£cjram Cli- v, 1*80). No allusion, tn h* elaenhere I'mplojrt the i^uit tv mi 
Miich a c-hansro S» found in UoroiMi^ ( Vrm, iv h 43. j 

hut lhe< i sj»r£‘8)[[j]i 
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Bosphorus, as well as the less considerable tow™ of Selymbriu 
and Astacua on the Propontis, 1 31U etna bud occupied the 
southern shore of the same land-locked sea by its settlements 
at Abydus, CyziouSp and on the little island of Proconnestti* 1 * 4 * * 
The possession of two such important positions as Byzantium 
and Chalcedony commanding the very entrance of the Euxine, 
would seem calculated to secure to the Megan aim the cxclusivo 
control of that sea; and it is strange to find that it was not till 
nouF a century Liter (B.a 55D) that they pushed forward their 
settlements within the Bosphorus, and founded the city of 
Kernelca on the coast of !$ithynia l a place which continued 
until a late period to ho one of the most important of the 
Greek colonics on the Euxinc* This new city rapidly rose to 
power, and was soon able to send out colonies in its turn; of 
which the most important were Goliath or Cullatia, on the 
western shore of the Euxine, between the Bosphorus and the 
Danube, and the more celebrated city of t 'hersonesti# — called 
for distinction’s sake Chorsonesus Hcraclea— near the south¬ 
western extremity of the Tuurio pcuiustilii + occupy ing very 
nearly the same site with tho now famous city of Sevaatopoh* 

§ S). Meanwhile their rivals, the Milesians, had already esta¬ 
blished themselves on both sides of the Buxine, and extended 
their settlements along its shores both to the right and left of 
the Bosphorus. Their earliest colonies within that strait seem 
to have been on the western coast of the buxine, where they 
founded Istnis or IsimpoLis as early as ike. 033, and Tumi 
apparently soon after, 7 The object of these two settlements 


1 Cluikednn was founded in WO. 
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was evidently to secure the shortest communication by Land 
with the Danube* and thus to command the commerce of that 
great river, the actual months of winch* from their marshy and 
unsettled character, have never been occupied by any town 
either in ancient or modem times. The subsequent foundation 
of Apolloma and Gdcssus, on the same line of coast, hut nearer 
to the Bosphorus, 9 was probably designed chiefly to maintain 
the communication with these outlying settlements: but the 
former city rose at a later period to be one of the most con¬ 
siderable in this part of the Buxine. 

A far more important colony wjis Sinope* on the southern 
const of the Buxine* which was founded, according to what 
seems the most probable chronology, about h.c. 630* It soon 
rose to be a flourishing city* and sent out colonies in its turn* 
the most important of which was Tr&pezus—the modern 
I rehizond^which has continued down to our own times to be 
one of the principal emporiums of trade with the East Cerasus 
and Cotyoru* on the sumo line of coast* were algo colonics of 
Sinope. 1 Am inns on the other hand* which soon rose to be a 
place of consideration, was apparently a settlement direct from 
the parent city of Miletus, 11 Iho remoter colonies of Iduisis, at 
the mouth of the river of the game iinme^ and Dioscuri its* 
neater to the foot of the Caucasus, though carrying on an 
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extensive commerce with the interior; never seem to have risen 
beyond the character of fortified trading-stations; a circum¬ 
stance for which their position on a marshy coast, without 
natural ijorts, may sufficiently account. 

§10* Far different was the case with the cities founded on the 
northern shores of the Euxine* It is evident that the Milesians 
early became alive to the importance of the great rivers that 
flow into the Buxine on this side, as channels of commercial 
intercourse and communication with the interior; and accord¬ 
ingly we find them securing to themselves the possession of 
this trade by the establishment of colonies at the entrances 
of all these great streams. Tyras, at the mouth of the river of 
the same name* now the Dniester* never attained to any great 
importance : hut the wealth and prosperity of 01 bin, situated 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes, were such as fully to justify 
the name given to it by the inhabitants ; while Pauticapaeum, 
on the site of the modern Kertch* commanding the entrance 
to the Pal us Mseotis and the Tan ids, rose to a still higher 
degree of power and opulence, and became for centuries the 
capital of the surrounding countries. It was not till a much 
later period — apparently after the time of Herodotus — that a 
colony was established at the mouth of the Tanais itself, in the 
farthest recesses of the Talus Mieoti*, 3 But Theodosia* on 
the southern coast of the Crimea* almost exactly on the same 
site as was occupied in the middle ages by the flourishing 
Genoese colony of Caffa—and Phanagorio, on the Asiatic side 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, though in some degree eclipsed by 
the superior greatness of Panticapjeum* both of them liecame* 
and continued down to the time of Strabo, to 1x5 flourishing 
towns and important places of trade* 4 


* No mention of it \a found in H*rc- 
sHus, N”r it* name Mur in 
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§11. All these colonies on the north of the Engine—with the 
single exception of Ilcraclea or Chersoneaiis, already noticed— 
were of Milesian origin; 4 and they doubtless continued to keep 
up permanent intercourse with the parent city, and thus con¬ 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in Greece. 
Of the successive steps by which they developed their com¬ 
mercial relations with the interior we have no information, and 
we are only able to judge of the extent to which they ulti¬ 
mately earned their trade, by the accounts that wo receive Con¬ 
cerning it at a later period But it is certain that the name 
of the Issedones, who were still in the time of Herodotus the re¬ 
motest people with whom the Greeks had any communication, 
wtis known to writers of a much earlier date:* and before the 
middle of the sixth century B.a, Arbteas of Proton nestis* whose 
poem of the Ariiuuspca has been already mentioned, is said to 
have himself penetrated into the interior as far as tlic country 
which they inhabited, and to have there collected the informa¬ 
tion which he embodied in his poem, concerning the one-eyed 
Arimnspiuns, the gold-guarding griffins, and the Hyperboreans, 1 
Whether he hail really derived these legends from the Scythian 
tribes of the interior, or whether—as appears mom probable— 
they were fables already current among the Greeks,® to which 
he sought thus to lend consistence and authority, it is certain 
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that from this time forth they not only took a firm hold on the 
popular belief in Greece, but assumed a definite geographical 
place in the regions in question* Even Damastes, a contem¬ 
porary of Herodotus, in a professed geographical work, stated 
us a matter of fact that “beyond the Scythians dwelt the Isae- 
dones; beyond these again the Arimsfipians, and beyond the 
Arimaspimis were the Kh quean Monntains, from which the 
north wind blew, tmd which were never free from snow. On 
the other side of these mountains were the Hyperlmreuns* ex¬ 
tending down to the sea- l+i It i* singular that no mention was 
apparently made by Aristeas of the Khipionn Mountains, though 
without them the fable of the Hyperboreans had no meaning: 1 
but he distinctly spike of the Hyperboreans themselves as 
extending down to the SL?a; 3 a circumstance which clearly 
shows that the notion of a northern ocean, beyond the wild 
tracts of Scythia, was already become familiar in his time. 

§ 12. The completion of this girdle of colonies, with which 
the Milesians had thus encircled the Euxke— except only the 
rugged and mountainous tract extending along its eastern 
coast from Dioscuri aa to the Cimmerian Bosporus — was pro¬ 
bably not fully accomplished till the middle of the sixth 
century n,c, : and within about half a century afterwards the 
capture and destruction of .Miletus by the Persians (n.c. 41)4) 
in dieted a bbw upon the parent city from which it never 
recovered. Per two centuries previous to that event Miletus 
had enjoyed an amount of wealth and prosperity surpassing in 
all probability that of any other Greek city, certainly far 
exceeding that of any city of Greece itself at this early period. 3 
The luxury with which the Milesians are reproached by later 
writers is in itself a proof of their opulence, and besides their 

1 D:\mittLB &p. $tcpli. *- kV8 origin idly in, Thnw» n frnm 
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trade with the Euxinc* they were renowned for their woollen 
manufactures, especially for their carpets and hangings, which 
were made of the fine woo! brought from the interior of Asia 
Minor* and enjoyed a reputation similar to that of Turkey 
carpets in modem times* 1 The close and friendly relations 
which they maintained with Sybaris in Italy, down to the 
date of its destruction in »,c. 510, are a sufficient evidence of 
the extent of the commercial intercourse between the two 
cities* 4 Miletus also had a aepar&te factory, or commercial 
establishment, at Nauemtis in Egypt, apart from the other 
Greeks who traded there* which is sometimes erroneously 
termerl a Milesian colony.* But we hear of no colonies of 
Miletus properly so called, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beyond the limits of the /Egcan. 

§ 13. While the energies of the Milesians were thus directed 
principally to their Battlements in the Black Sea, those of 
their neighbours the Phocseans had continued to be turned 
towards the western shores of the Mediterranean, That people 
Bad indeed, according to Herodotus, been the first of all the 
Greeks who undertook long voyages, and who made known to 
their countrymen the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian sens. 7 We have 
already seen that they founded* in r,c. l)00 p the important 
colony of Manilla on the north shore of the Mediterranean* 
It whs probably about the same time that they pushed their 
enterprising voyages as far as the south of Spain, and visited 
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Tart ess us, where they established relations of such a friendly 
character with Arganthonius, king of the country, that we are 
assured by the historian they would have emigrated thither in 
a body, on the capture of their city by Cyrus, bad not the 
friendly monarch been already deceased. 8 They in conse¬ 
quence turned their attention to Corsica, bat being frustrated 
in their endeavours to establish themselves permanently in 
that bland p they ultimately founded the colony of Telia or 
Elea on the coast of Itnly. f 

Other cities of Asia Minor shared in this general movement, 
of which Miletus and Fhoc&awcrc the lew ling representatives. 
Among these the two islands of Samos and IE bodes bore a 
conspicuous part* and were early distinguished by the zeal 
with which they devoted themselves to maritime pursuits, It 
was a ship of Samos, under a commander named Coleus, that 
was the first to visit Tartesaus, and bring home from thence a 
cargo of incalculable value ; 1 and although this was the result 
of an accident* yet it is evident from the narrative of Herodotus 
that Samian ships were at this time carrying on an extensive 
trade m different parts of the Mediterranean. This voyage 
of Col feus was contemporary with the foundation of Cyrano 
{about b*€h 6^11): hut more than half a century earlier they 
had already attained to a prominent position among the naval 
powers of Greece* The Samians arc mentioned by Thucydides 
as among the first to adopt the use of triremes, which they 
learnt from the Corinthians as early as n,a TOO. 1 But it was 
not till a later period, under the government of Poly crates 
(about b,c, 532-522) that Samos attained its greatest power. 
That mler is said to have possessed a fleet of a hundred ships 
of war: 3 and the island for a time enjoyed unexampled pro 
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sperily under his authority. The Sari Ians hud at this time a 
separate establishment at Nuncratis in Egypt, and l’olyciutes 
maintained int [mate relations with Amosis, the king of that 
country,* 

The accounts of the maritime power of Rhodes are less satisfac¬ 
tory. it is stated indeed that from a very early period —many 
years before the first Olympiad* — they devoted their attention 
to maritime enterprises, and undertook long voyages to Spain 
and Italy, where the foundation of several colonies was ascribed 
to them. But these accounts, which are transmitted to ns in a 
very vague form, seem directly at variance with the statement of 
Herodotus that the Phocrcaus were the first to open out these 
western regions to the Greeks! ami of the three colonies as¬ 
signed to the Rhodians by Strabo—Rhoda in Spain, Parthcnopc 
in Campania, and Satapia on the Adriatic coast of Italy — the 
two last at least rest on very questionable authority.* On the 
other hand the settlement of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (n.c. 6y0) by a joint colony 
from Rhodes and Crete, is well attested. 7 Phase]is also, on 
the east coast of Lycia, facing the Pamphylian Gulf, which 
rose to bo a flourishing commercial city, was a colony of Rhodes, 
founded About the same time with Gelu. 4 There can indeed 
be no doubt that Rhodes it sc It was, os eurlv as the seventh 
century b.c., an important trading community, for which the 
opportune situation of the island gnwe it extraordinary advan¬ 
tages. In the following century we find the Rhodians, as 
might bo expected, taking advantage of the opening of the 
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trade with Egypt, and joining in the establishment of the 
Greek factory at Nmicratk* But it wm not till a much later 
period, after the foundation of the ci/y of the same name (B.c. 
408) that Rhodes attained to the position which it bo long 
enjoyed, of one of the leading commercial and naval powers of 
the G reek world. 

§ 14- While tho Greek cities of Asia Minor were devoting 
themselves with so much zeal and energy to the pursuit of 
navigation and commerce, the same spirit was developing itself 
with equal activity among some of the older comm on wealths of 
European Greece* The foremost place among these was un¬ 
doubtedly taken by Corinth, a city which, from its peculiar 
position, enjoyed advantages such as no other could compete 
with, As Thucydides observes, it was situated equally favour¬ 
ably for traffic by land and sea ; and as navigation became 
more general, its two ports, Lechmnm and Cenchrea-, gave it 
the command of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. 1 On the 
side of the iEgean, however, the Corinthians had many com¬ 
petitors; hence it was principally towards the west that their 
efforts were directed, and it is in this quarter only that we 
find them extending their colonial empire. The foundation of 
tho two important colonics of Syracuse and Corcvnv, as early 
as the middle of the eighth century, has been already men¬ 
tioned. Both of these belong to the period while Corinth was 
still nndcr the government of the oligarchy known as tile 
BaechiadiEs a period during which the city undoubtedly rose 
to a high state of power and prosperity. 3 It was, according to 
Thucydides, the first state to organize a regular naval force, 
with ships built in the same manner m those used by the 
Greeks in later times. The invention of the trireme is 
expressly ascribed by him to the Corinthians; and it was a 
Corinthian named Ameinocles who first taught the art of 
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constructing ships on the new model to the Samians, who 
appear to have been the first to follow their example. 1 

In the following century Corinth passed under the despotic 
rule of Cypselas and his son Periauder (b.c. G55-5S5); but it 
continued to enjoy a great amount of wealth and prosperity, 
mid extended its power by the foundation of numerous addi¬ 
tional colonies- None of these, however, were planted in 
distant regions; and the establishment of such settlements as 
Leucas or Leueadia on the coast of Acarnania, and that of 
Anactorium and Ambrueia in the same district, must have 
been designed as much to secure political power in Greece as 
to extend their commercial relations, or open an intercourse 
with distant countries. All these colonies were in the first 
instance mere dependencies of Corinth, with which they eon- 
tinned long after to maintain friendly relations* Corey m 
alone was an exception, having early risen to such power as to 
able to compete with the parent city, which led to constant 
disputes, and a permanent feeling of enmity between tlift two. 4 
Thucydides tells ns that the first naval battle on record was 
one between the Corinthians and Coreyrasans, w hich wns fought 
in the year d.c. 664, only seventy years after the foundation of 
the colon y} The result is not mentioned ; c but we know that 
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Coroyra, though for a time reduce! to subject ion by the despot 
Periander, soon recovered its liberty, jleuI ever after ward* 
continued independent of the mother-country. But though 
Corinth, as was usual with tSreek cities, soon lost all political 
control over her more distant colonies, she continued to be one 
of the most opulent commercial cities in Greece; and even at 
a later period her naval power was second only to that of 
Athens. 

§ 15. Contemporary with the early greatness of Corinth was 
that of the neighbouring city of Megara, which, though in the 
later periods of Greek history a place of comparatively little 
importance, and altogether subordinate to its more powerful 
neighbours, Corinth and Athens,, developed in the early ages 
an amount of commercial energy and enterprise winch is 
sufficiently attested by its numerous and flourishing colonies. 
Of these the Hybkean Megara, in Sicily, already mentioned, 1 
appears to have been an isolated effort in that direction ; with 
this exception, it was towards the north-east that the attention 
of the Meganans seems to have been principally directed ; and 
here, m we have already seen, their colonies on the shores of 
the Propontis and the Engine for n time rivalled those of the 
Milesians. By far the most important of these were the two 
citira of Byzantium and Ghalcedon, at the entrance of the 
strait of the Bosphorus, the first of which was not long in 
attaining to that high degree of wealth and prosperity for 
which its unrivalled advantages of situation have marked it 
out in all ages. It is strange that the Mcgtirinns were so slow 
to perceive the superiority of its position over that of its 
opposite neighbour, that it was not till seventeen years after 
the foundation of Ghaleedou that they established their settle- 
merit on the European side of the strait—an oversight for 
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which they were justly reproached with blindness by the 
Persian Megabazus** 

The power and prosperity of Mcgani itself, at the time that 
it was sending forth these successive colonies, are confirmed 
by the little we know of its history in other respects. The 
contest which it was so long able to carry on single-handed 
with Athens for the possession of Salamis, 1 is a sufficient proof 
of the position it then occupied in the Hellenic world. Hut 
the final loss of that important island mast have l*een a great 
How to its prosperity; and it probably continued to decline, 
as its more fortunate rival advanced in power. As late as the 
Persian War, however, Megttru was still able to furnish a 
contingent of twenty ships to the fleet that fought at Arte- 
misiinu and Salami a* 1 

§ lb. Besides the rising power of Athena, the commercial 
prosperity of Megam must have been materially interfered w ith 
by that of the neighbouring island of TEgina, which, before 
the end of the period we are now considering, hod risen to be 
an important maritime power. Its early history is indeed 
very obscure. But it seems certain that the ^Eg in etnas wore 
celebrated in very early times for their skill iu navigation; 
and they even enjoyed the reputation of being the first to 
introduce the use of ships with sails and banks of ours 3 —a 
tradition worthless iu itself, but a proof how early they were 
supposed to have attained to excellence as a maritime |ieople. 

Ephorus also tells us that the island became an important 
commercial emporium* on account of the rugged ness of the 
soil compelling the inhabitants to betake themselves to mari¬ 
time pursuits 3 —a cause which undoubtedly contributed to 
produce the result, hut which w r m in a great degree common 
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to all the smaller Greek islands. Its commanding position, in 
the centre of Ibe Saronic Gulf, and its good port* were more 
special advantages; but still we are at a loss to determine the 
circumstance* that marked it out for a career of prosperity, 
and enabled it to play & part $o dlsproportioned to its size and 
natural resources, 4 Tho fact, however, is unquestionable. The 
general statements of Ephoms and other writers might indeed 
have referred to a later period, but the circumstance that it 
was to iEgina that the Greeks wore indebted for the first 
coinage of money, 9 and that the standard introduced by them 
continued ever after to bear the name of /Eginetan, is a 
sufficient testimony to the early power and influence of this 
little island. The date of the first coinage of silver in iEgina 
by the tyrant Fheidtm of Argos, is determined approximately 
by the connection of that despot w ith the Olympic games, and 
may bft assigned to about the eighth Olympiad, or ft.c. 74K* 
It seems* therefore, impossible to doubt that as early as the 
middle of the eighth century ilc, the /Eginetans hatl already 
attained a commanding position among the commercial states 
of Greece* 

But the epoch of their greatest maritime power 1 w: lungs to a 
considerably later period—to the century immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Persian War. The /Eginetuns were undoubtedly 
at this time one of the leading commercial states of Greece, 
and their naval power was more than a match for that of 
Athens, which was indeed still in its infancy. In b,c. ot>3. 
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during the reign of Amasis in Egypt, the ^ginetans carried 
on an extensive trade with that country, and had a separate 
settlement at Naucmtis, where they are the only European 
Greeks who are mentioned as taking part in the Egyptian 
trade, all the others being Asiatic Greeks from the coast-eitiea 
of Aria Minor* 7 But it is remarkable that we hear of no 
colonies of ^Egina: a circumstance the more singular, as the 
extremely restricted size of the island must have rendered it 
incapable of long supporting an extensive population.* 

§ 17. Among the cities which in the early ages of Greece 
oceupy a prominent place, from their commercial wealth and 
activity, are two others, which, like Megara and iEgina, had sunk 
into a subordinate position during the period when we are most 
familiar with Greek history h Chnleis and Eretria in Eubtea, 
both of them cities of Ionian origin, were at one period among 
the foremost states of the Ionic name; and they not only 
carried on an extensive trade, but founded numerous colonies 
in different |>arts of the Greek world. One important group 
of these occupied the singular peninsula on the Macedonian 
coast, which derived from the first of them the appellation of 
Chnlcidice, though Eretria also appeurs to have borne its full 
share in the settlement of the numerous towns* with which the 
coasts of the peninsula and its three projecting promontories 
were gradually studded. Methane, the most ancient of these, 
is assigned to a date as early as me, 720; the rest appear to 
have followed at uncertain intervals till about B.a 600 The 
power and opulence of the Eretrians in early days were 
attested by an inscription still extant in the time of Strabo, 
according to which the inhabitants were at one time able to 
display in their sacred processions not less than 3000 huplites, 
600 horsemen, and 60 chariots** They were at the same 
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period masters of Andros, Tenos* Ceos, and oilier neighbouring 
islands. 1 

But the Chalcidians were far from confining their attention 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. At an early period 
(as we have already seen) they extended their voyages to the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, where they founded the colony of 
Cumu?p on the coast of Campania, us well as the important 
towns of Zandc (afterwards better known a$ Messina) and 
Rheginm, on the opposite sides of the Sicilian Straits. 3 
Naxos also—tho earliest of nil the Greek colonies in Sicily— 
was of Chalet die origin; and this, together with its more 
important offspring, Catana and Leontini p continued to be 
always distinguished as «the Cbalcidic cities ** of the island, 
as opposed to the more flourishing and powerful Dorian cities. 

It is a sufficient proof of the important position held by 
these two cities of EnUfiA, that a war which broke out between 
them nsatuned such grave proportions as to induce many of 
the other states of Greece to take part in the quarrel* Even 
some of the Asiatic cities sent forces to the assistance of the 
two rivals ; the Samians supporting the Chalcidinus, while the 
Milesians lent their aid to the Eretrians^ It was in return 
for this that at a later period the Eretrians, though already 
much fallen in power, sent a small squadron to the assistance 
of Miletus at the time of the Ionic revolt, B.a 1119.* A Htill 
more decisive evidence of the commercial importance of these 
two cities in early days is to be found in the fact, that after 
the general introduction of coined money into Greece, the 
standard in most general iise p after the VEginetan, was known 
by the name of the Euboic—a designation which subsequently 
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fell into disuse as the commercial greatness of Chalcis and 
Eretria became a thing of the past. 6 

§ 17- While several of the smaller states of Greece* at this 
time, occupied so prominent a position, it is remarkable that 
Athens, which was destined* at a later period, to eclipse all rivals 
by its commercial and maritime supremacy, held as yet hut a 
very subordinate place* We have seen how long the Athenians 
had to contend with the neighbouring state of Megara. for the 
possession of Salamis: and at a considerably later period they 
were still unable to cope at sea with the ^ginetans* and were 
compelled to have recourse to the aid of the Corinthians, who 
furnished them with twenty ships p in order to raise their fleet 
to an equality with that of their rivals/ It was Thcmistocles 
who first raised the Athenian fleet to the position of supremacy 
which it subsequently enjoyed; and the result of his efforts, 
which were made with a view to the war with /Egina? was 
fortunately accomplished just in time for the great struggle 
with Persia/ But though the sudden development of energy 
and power on the part of the Athenians, which followed the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids, doubtless gave increased vigour 
to their commercial activity p they were still far from occupying 
a foremost place among Greek cities in this respect. Even 
after the Persian War, we find /Eschylus referring to the 
silver mines of Laurium as the prindjuil source of the wealth 
and power of Athens, without any allusion to its trade or 
shipping/ 

§ 18. From the above brief review of the colonies and com- 
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mercial rota Li oils of the Greeks* during the three centuries 
that preceded the Persian War* it will sufficiently appear 
that before the year b.c. 500, they hail not only become well 
acquainted with the whole of the Mediterranean Sea, as well as 
the more inland waters of the Buxine, but had established 
colonies on a largo portion of its shores and islands, all of 
which became the means of diffusing, within a circle more or 
less extensive, Hellenic ideas and Hellenic cultivation- But 
as yet everything beyond the basin of these inland seas was 
either wholly imknown to the Greeks or known to them only 
from the reports of other nations. No Greek navigator had 
ever ventured on the waters of the Western Ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, or on those of the Erythraean Sea, that 
bathed the southern shores of Asia, No adventurous traveller 
had sought to penetrate to the recesses of Ethiopia or India. 
What faint rumours might hare reached the Creeks concern¬ 
ing these distant lauds were derived only from the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, and in later times from the Persians. 

§ 19. There arc few subjects upon which full information 
would be more interesting than that of the early relations of the 
Greeks with their more civilized neighbours of the Bast; but, 
unfortunately* there are few in regard to which we are more 
totally devoid of any trustworthy records. The unquestionable 
fact of the derivation of their alphabetical writing from the 
Phumioians; the numerous allusions in tho Homeric poems 
to Plicenician arts and manufactures; as well as tho strong in¬ 
ternal evidence of the resemblance of early Greek works of 
art with those of Asia,—all conspire to prove how strong musl 
have been the influence of the Asiatic civilization upon their 
then ruder neighbours* ami this in itself shows that there must 
have been frequent and long-continued intercourse between 
them from a very early period.* The colonies in Asia Minor 
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were undoubtedly the main stepping-stones of such an inter* 
course, and the great and rapid development of these colonies, 
though owing in great measure to the natural resources of 
their fertile and luxuriant territories, was doubtless materially 
aided by their early intercourse with the hhist, through means 
of their Lydian neighbours. At tho same time, we cannot 
doubt that the Greeks continued to carry on extensive com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the Phoenicians themselves ; l mid not¬ 
withstanding the jealousy that may have very naturally existed 
between the two nations, it is remarkable that wo do not hear 
of a single hostile collision between them. We know that 
there existed at one time Phamician settlements in Tlmsos, 
Rhodes, There, and other islands of the .rUgcaii, which were 
subsequently occupied by Greek colonists, so far as we learn, 
without opposition. J It is still more remarkable that the 
Phoenicians should apparently have opposed no obstacle to the 
establishment of Greek colonies in tho large and fertile island 
of Cyprus, which was situated in their own immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and bad been in the hrst instance occupied almost 
entirely by Pliceuiciaii colonists . 1 As wo find thorn in Sicily, 
gradually, but peaceably, giving way before the increasing 
power and influence of the Greek colonists *—su they appear 
to hi»c elsewhere quietly retired before the encroachments of 
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their more enterprising rivals. But of the nature end! extent 
of the commercial relations which must have continued to 
subsist between the two nations, we are wholly ignorant. 

§ 2(b Somewhat more information has been preserved to us 
concerning the early relations of the Greeks with Egypt. Here 
the traditionary policy of the Egyptians, which had maintained 
tho exclusion of all foreigners* as rigidly as was the case in 
China and Japan down to a recent period, was broken through 
by Psammetiehus, who (as we have already Been) established 
himself on tho throne by the aid of Ionian and Car inn mer¬ 
cenaries (about B.c* 660), and in gratitude for this assistance 
opened the trade with Egypt to their countrymen.® As in tho 
similar cases already alluded to, this permission was, in the 
first instance, restricted to a single port ; all trade was eon fined 
to the Canopic or western mouth of the Nile* where the city 
of Naucmtis became the emporium of Greek commerce, in 
which a large number of Greek merchants and others per¬ 
manently settled. It never was a Greek colony* properly so 
called, as it is erroneously termed by Strabo and later writers;* 
hut the Greek merchants who settled there obtained consider¬ 
able privileges, which were afterwards extendinl by Amosis 
(n,c. 570-526), and they seem to have formed a regular com¬ 
munity or corporation under the direction and control of 
officers elected by themselves. They were allowed also the 
exercise of their own religious rites, and they erected there a 
temple called the Hellenium* which was built conjointly by 
the Ionian, Dorian, and iEolian cities that participated in the 
trade* with the exception of Miletus and Samos, each of which 
had its own peculiar sanctuary. 1 iEgina also, the only city of 
European Greece that is mentioned in connection with this 
account* had its separate temple of Zeus. 1 Of the trade 
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Carried on by the Greets we only learn incidentally that wine 
formed an important article—tis we are told, that Charanus, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, bad gone to Naucratis with 
a cargo of Lesbian wine, when he fell in love with the cele¬ 
brated courtezan Rhodopis* 

After the opening of Egypt to the Greeks* it appears to 
have been not unftequently visited by travellers, not for com¬ 
mercial purposes, but either simply to view its wonders, of 
which it wad reputed to contain more than any other land, 1 or 
for the purpose of obtaining instruction in that recondite 
wisdom which the Egyptian priests were supposed to possess. 
The visit of Pythagoras, with this latter object, appears to be 
well authenticated, and may be placed between B.c* 560 and 540; 
during the reign of Aniasis* who, as we learn from Herodotus, 
especially favoured the intercourse with foreigners. The poet 
Ale® us had also been in Egypt at a some what earlier period ;* 
the visit of the historian Hecatraa probably took place before 
the end of the some century; 

§ 31. Pythagoras is reported to have in like manner visited 
Babylon, in order to learn from the Chaldean priests ; but 
this statement rests on more doubtful authority, and we have 
no account of any other Greek traveller visiting that city 
before the time of Herodotus, Rut the Phoenicians undoubt¬ 
edly maintained active commercial intercourse with the Assy¬ 
rian and Babylonian capitals, long before the rise of the 
Persian empire: and there could be nothing to prevent a 
Greek from joining one of these caravans from Tyre or Sidon* 
We know also that Antimenidas, the brother of the poet 
Alcaeus, actually served in the army of tho king of Babylon, 
to whom lie is said to have rendered important assistance* 
ftuch m occurrence could hardly be an isolated cose, and it 
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therefore serves to show that there must hiivo existed ftt this 
early period (about u.a 590-580) more intercourse with the 
great cities of the interior of Asia than we arc generally led 
to suppose. 

The rise of the Persian monarchy, and especially the con¬ 
quest of the Greek cities of Ask Minor by the Persian general 
Harpagus, must have excited a greatly increased amount of 
interest concerning the interior of Asia, and when the inhabit¬ 
ants of Miletus or Samos found themselves the subjects of the 
Great King, who had his abode by the distant waters of the 
Euphrates or Choaapes, they would naturally become curious 
to loam all they could concerning the remoter provinces of the 
empire* The continuous official intercourse that must have 
been maintained between the capital and the satrapies of Asia 
Minor, would afford them increased facilities for obtaining 
such information, and though the case of the Greek physician 
Demoeedes, who was carried a captive to Busa, where he rose 
to great distinction at the court of Darius, may have been an 
isolated one, 4 it is scarcely possible but that somewhat similar 
occurrences must have from time to time led to direct commu¬ 
nication with the royal cities. Again* the mpedition of Darius 
into Scythia, when the fleets of the Ionian and iEoIinn Greeks 
found themselves associated with tho levies of the Persian 
monarch from the most distant provinces of Ids dominions, 
would at once have stimulated their curiosity and afforded 
them increased opportunities of gratifying it. But it was 
probably not till after the Persian War nnd the expedition of 
Xerxes, that it w r as possible for a Greek to obtain that full and 
complete knowledge of all the provinces of the Persian Empire, 
tho extent and accuracy of which surprise us in tho pages of 
Herodotus. 
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Section 3 + — Physical Pkiltmphers. 

§ 1. The same period which witnessed this great extension of 
the practical knowledge of the inhabited world possessed by the 
Greeks* beheld also the first imperfect attempts among them 
at what may be called scientific geography. The sixth cen~ 
tury before the Christian era was an age of remarkable in¬ 
tellectual activity among the Greeks, and was marked at once 
by the first rise of prose writing and by the earliest recorded 
essays of philosophical speculation. Thales of Miletus, the 
founder of the Ionic school of philosophy, is generally recog¬ 
nised alsu as the founder of physical science among the Greeks. 5 
But it is extremely difficult to ascertain what were really the 
view's that he entertained or the doctrines that he taught. It 
is admitted that he left nothing in writing : and the statements 
of later authors concerning his philosophical tenets are fre¬ 
quently at variance with one another, and have every ajw 
pearance of being adapted to a more advanced condition of 
scientific speculation. Thus we arc told by Herodotus, that 
he predicted the eclipse of the ami which separated the Median 
and Lydian armies under Oyaxarcs and Alyattest and accord¬ 
ing to later authorities* he correctly explained the causes of 
eclipses both of the sun and moon, attributing the latter to 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and muon, and 
the former to the interposition of the moon between the sun 
and the earth. 1 We are even told that he first instituted the 
division of the heavens into five zones, with a meridian cutting 
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through them from north to south, and an oblique line called 
the zodiac passing through the three inner zones* and corre¬ 
sponding to the euurae of the sun. M it is difficult to believe 
that m much astronomical knowledge was coupled with the 
vulgar notion of the earth being a plane surface; and later 
philosophers undoubtedly supposed Thales to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the spherical form of the earth, and to have 
placed it iik the centre of the universe, according to the system 
generally received in later times/ But other accounts* which 
appear to be sanctioned by Aristotle, represent him as stating 
that the earth was supported by water, upon which it floated, 
like a log, or a ship ; l a strange idea, which certainly seems to 
imply that ho regarded the earth, or at least the known world, 
as a plane surface. 

Thales is also said to have speculated upon the causes of the 
mmnal inundation of the Nile/* a phenomenon which must 
have attracted the attention of the <1 reeks as soon as they 
began habitually to frequent the ports of Egypt. But the 
Hitt lenient that he hud himself visited that country, and derived 
from the Egyptian priests the foundation of his philosophical 
speculations, is in all probability apocryphal 

J 2. It is unnecessary to follow the crude speculations of the 
philosophers that succeeded Thales in regard to the nature 
and movements of the heavenly bodies, and their relations 
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with tlie earth: theories m Homo instances so fanciful that 
they seem dictated solely by the desire to invent something 
different from the views of preceding writers. Even in regard 
to the earth itself they seem to have adopted views of which 
it is difficult to conceive the origin. Thus, Anaximander h 
said to have held that the earth was of cylindrical form, like 
a stone pillar ; the inhabited part being apparently the circular 
upper surface. 3 Some of his astronomical speculations were 
equally fanciful and unfounded. But notwithstanding these 
absurdities, Anaximander was the author of one of the most 
important steps in geographical science by being the first to 
publish n map of the earths surface: an invention ascribed to 
him by all ancient writers on the subject/ There can be 
little doubt that the bronze tablet, which was brought by the 
Milesian Aristagoras to Sparta in n r a 500, on which, according 
to Herodotus, there waa engraved “the whole circuit of the 
earth, arid every sea and all rivers” was in substance a reproduc¬ 
tion of this original map of Anaximander. 3, It probably differed 
bat little from that subsequently drawn up by Hecatfeus. 

To Anaximander is also generally attributed the invention 
of the gnomon, or primitive sun-dial; an instrument of great 
importance in the progress of geographical, as well as astro¬ 
nomical science* It continued for ngea to supply the only 
means practically known to the Greeks for the direct determi¬ 
nation of terrestrial latitudes. 
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§ 3. Anaximenes the successor of Anaximander, and the third 
in the series of Ionic philosophers, Is said to have held that the 
earth was of irregular quadrangular form* a flat trapezium, 
which w r as supported by the air beneath it, in consequence of 
its pressing it down like the lid of a vessel* 1 He maintained 
also that the sun and stars did not descend Ijcneath the earth, 
and rise again at its other extremity, which appears to have 
been the prevalent doctrine in his day, but that they wore 
carried round the earth, at a great distance, and that the 
light of the sun was intercepted during the night by high 
mountains** 

§ 4. PmiAGQTSAS and his immediate followers were the first 
to introduce among the Greeks a cosmical philosophy some¬ 
what more approaching to the truth. As that celebrated philo¬ 
sopher loft nothing in writing, it is in many cases imjiossiblG 
to distinguish what was really taught by the master, and what 
was added by his disciples. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the leading physical doctrines ascribed to him wore really 
held by Pythagoras himself, and they have been transmitted 
to us with unusual clearness. According to this system, as 
explained by Aristotle,® the earth was a sphere, which was not 
situated in the centre of the uni verse, but in common with 
the sun, mocn p the planets, and the fixed stars, revolved around 
a central fire, which occupied the middle point of the whole 
system. Besides these, there was another body, named anti- 
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ehthon f as the opposite or counterpoise of the world, which ia 
like manner revolved round the central fire, but wjis never 
visible from the earth. The nature anti purpose of this last 
body it is not easy to determine: 1 but it is unnecessary for 
our present object to enter into any detailed examination 
of this curious and complicated system # which was founded 
almost entirely upon abstract theoretical speculations* 1 Even 
the important conclusion that the earth was of spherical form, 
seems to have not been derived from mathematical observa¬ 
tions, but to have been an arbitrary assumption based upon 
the idea that a sphere was the most perfect of all forms. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Pythagoreans continued 
steadily to maintain the globular form of the earth, which 
may be considered as the fundamental principle of scientific 
geography. The same doctrine was held also by Parmenides 
and his followers of the Ele&tic school: 3 while among the 
Tonic philosophers the primitive belief in the flatness of tbe 
earth continued to maintain its ground down to a compara¬ 
tively bite period. Thus, we ate distinctly told that Anaxa¬ 
goras, who waa fully a generation later than Hecatjeus* and 
not many years older than Herodotus, still adhered to tbe 
doctrine of Anaximenes, that tbe earth was a plane surface, 
which on account of its flatness was buoyed up and sustained 
by the air beneath it.* We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 


1 It mart n^t bu roppmd thi*| [| 
bail nayihiup in cotjwkh* wiUj ihu 
AdtkOitboa 'if IVjtnponim M«ln* which 
1*113 merely a fietilioia ^mtinoEil in lh*' 
ttcmtham bufnLf^hen, devbcd for the 
pufjmwof balancing the latul in ihu 
Berth* m fawnliphem, 

* It [h fully by Sir I!, 

litiwia i AUnmttmxj of the A ncitnt* r pp. 
124-1 US \ vbn juiUjf potato frtlt tkl it 
ban nulllifig in common with the Co- 
pt-raicuft j-ysk'iiL, with u=liirh il hint 
bt^n t-rront-cHiflly ih-tUi lied liy Bomo 
nmkra wrilLTf. In the uch^me of 
Fjthigwi& (or Phik>Uu*l iho bun, 
Iik& tJu «irth, mflred murid the uf-at riitl 
Htv, jittkiLid of itnclf filed in the 
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popular belief uii this subject continued unshaken, an si was 
shared by the t wo eminent writers to whom wo Lave just 
adverted. 

To Pythagoras is also distinctly ascribed the application of 
the division already adopted of the heavens into zones, to the 
terrestrial globe also. Of these the central or equatorial zone 
was supposed to Iks uninhabitable on account of heut: between 
this and the two |m]ar zones, the arctic anti antarctic, lay the 
temperate, or ns he called them the summer and w inter zones, 
which alone were habitable.* Other writers, however, assign 
the merit of first introducing this division to Parmenides, who 
was about u generation later than Pythagoras^ It won hi 
certainly seem ;ls if such a relation between the circles of the 
heavens and the corresponding circles on the earth naturally 
involved the supposition that the earth was situated in the 
centre of the universe: a doctrine which was certainly held by 
the Inter Pythagoreans, but not, as Inis been just pointed out, 
by the great philosopher himself, or his immediate disciples, 

§ 5 + How far the speculations of these early Greek philoso¬ 
phers may have been influenced by ideas derived from the East 
or from Egypt, is a question which we have no means of deter¬ 
mining. The statements of the later Greek authors on the 
subject are vague and contradictory, and it is remarkable, that 
in the case of Pythagoras — the only one in which the evidence 
of his intercourse with Egypt h of any value—the system 
asmlicd to him by Aristotle (a really trustworthy witness) is 
wholly at variance with the astronomical views of the Egyp¬ 
tians, The question, however, Is fortunately one that has 
little importance in regard to the subject of the present work. 
The descriptive and physical geography of the Greeks cer¬ 
tainly developed themselves independently, with little or no 
Influence from without, and the oosmographiwil nr astronomical 


1 Ttm tf&knanl irf FLhLmh {tk mob fjw&wlile Hint the? Htiknunt in 
/V, Mik fit, 11:, win* Mcrite* this tin . 1 n it rapra ul* iIil- iili-i 
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theories of the earlier philosophers appear to have produced 
tittle impression. There seems to be no doubt (as Jills been 
already pointed out) that the spherical form of the earth was 
known to several of these philosophers,—whether derived from 
their own mathematical observations, or from communication 
with the learned men of other nations: but an idea so con¬ 
trary to the ordinary impressions of mankind T would win its 
way but slowly, and, accordingly, it is not till a much later 
period that we find it assuming the position of a recognized 
truth. 


t Hr- Wbe*rcll justly r^marka in h La 
Ilutory tij J'Vjt' Jnti^fpVr- ^riVfira^ vnL L 
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NOTE A* p H 90 + 

DATE OK FOUNDATION OF CYRENE, 

The hi*toy of tho foundation of Cyrano by a colony from Thom 
is related in full by Herodotus, but ho gives us no clue to the date. 
This is, howovor, assigned by Eusebius to tho year B,c. 631* a date 
which, as pointed out by Mr, Clinton, is consistent with a state¬ 
ment of Theophrastus (Hitt. PhmL vi. $} f that Gyrene founded 
^00 years before the areh-nship of Simonides (a,c, 31 [) f and 
is further confirmed by the statement of llomdotns that Cyrcim 
was govt-rued in succession by four kings of the name of Bafctu*. 
and four of that of Arcosilaus (Herodot iv. 1(53), lr was the last 
of these Arccsilai, the eighth in descent from Bittias, whoso victory 
at the Pythian games, in B.-c. 4GG t was celebrated by Pindar (Fyih, 
iv, v, 65; Bohol. ad Pind, iv T |) r The date to ay therefore be con¬ 
sidered an well c^tablhkd, at lea*t within a few years. 8 Put 
Eusebius himself in another passage represents Cyrenc as founded 
by the Tliehans (obviously a mistake for ThoncjuBj T under the 
core m ind of Ikkttus, 1 -8 year* before, in the second year of the 
fifth Olympiad, or hjC. 759 (Eii&eb. Chian* ad anti, 1257). And m 
this notice is confirmed by Hieronymus and Syncelltu?, as well 
a» by the Armenian version of Eusebius, there is no doubt that 
the error proceeds from Eusebius himself 

The origin of this double version of the date is in this instance 
wholly unaccountable, for the colony in both cases is distinctly 
referred to fin that led by Battue; and the circumstantial account 
given by Herodotus, from (he traditions of the Cyrcnrcan* them* 
solves (iv m lS4 a init.), excludes tho supposition of any former 
settlement. The point is important, ns showing the probable 
worthier] ess of I he earlier dates in other similar oases, not a few 
instances of which are found in the chronicles of Eusebius and 
Hieronymus, 


* Se* Ciillton’i rfostf ItrBen , V"-I i p 20 ( 
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NOTE 11, p. 99. 

DATES ASSIGNED BY THE CREEK CI]lEONOLOOERS TO THE 
COLONIES IN THE EDXIHB. 

There is coneiderablo uncertainty with respect to the dates of the 
foundation of many of these colonies in the Euxino, Those given 
by the author generally known aw Scymnus China arc apparently 
trustworthy, and consistent with one another, as well as with the 
probable progress of colon izat inn under the circumstances. He 
appears, indeed* hb we shall hereafter see* to have had good autho¬ 
rities For his description of the Euxinc. lint the case is quite 
otherwise with the dates given by the later chronnlogers* Eusebius 
and Ids followers Hieronymus and Syocellus. Here, indeed, we 
not unfrequontly find a double sot of dates, inconsistent with 
each other, just as in the case already examined of Thera. Thus, 
within Ft few years after the alleged foundation of Cyronc, we find 
in Eusebius;, under the first year of ihe sisth Olympiad (s.c. 756)* 
tho notices ,k in Panto Tmpczus conditnr; " and the mm® statement 
is copied from him by SynceHm Hieronymus, on iho contrary, 
omits Traps zu* at this date, hut inserts at OS. 7 . 3 (b p c, 750 ), 
+fc Aradus insula ooudita: Cyzicus condita,” a notice which is not 
found ciihor in Eusebius or SynoaUus. Now wo know from good 
authority that Trapezus, as well as the neighbouring cities of 
Cotyora and C^rusus* was a colony from Sinope, 9 not direct from 
Miletus; and the foundation of iSiuope is assigned by Eusebius 
himself to I ho year PvC, 629* or 127 years a/ter that of its offspring f 
There is, indeed, an obscure tradition* preserved by ^cynimin 
China (v 4 947 ) t that there was an earlier Milesian set Element at 
Sinope* which wa#s destroyed by the Cimmerian invasion; and 
Mr. Clinton supposes that this may have subsisted long enough to 
have become the parent of Trapozqe, But this is a gratuitous 
assumption, in order to vindicate the credit of Eusebius, who does 
not himself make any allusion to such an earlier colony. 

Again* in the case of Cyzicus* ils foundation fa first mentioned 
by Euaobiufl himself; at OL 20. 2 (bug, 675) ; J while his copyist 


1 Xenuph-iiaotu W'^ S 2Sk gtepb. year u.e. 127G* ju&l three yew before 

By& t *- Tpovtfrfr; Amiui. prriyL the Eipcdiuou oF tto Argonauts (! ); 

£«!r Cr l. imt lliBif luyibscal legend j kl* of toiinjc 
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Hieronymus, who had previously noticed Its foundation in 750, 
inserts it again at 01. 24. 2 (B*c. GB2) P seven years before the date 
of Eusebius (Ojscl™ condita cet et Locri in Italia). Cyzicus wiis, 
according to the concurrent testimony of all the Lest authorities, 1 
a Mi Ionian colony; Joannes Lydus alone (a very late writer) 
represents it as a Mcgarim one* In order to reconcile the two 
accounts, ay well as the two dates of Hieronymus* Mr, Clinton 
supposes that it was f*r*t founded by the Milesians, in e.c, 750 t 
and that this settlement having decayed* it received a second 
colony from Megara. But it was certainly recognized in after 
times as a Milesian colony, so that this supposition is clearly unte- 
ii able, end the authority of Joannes Lydua is worth very little. 
The later date fur its foundation is certainly by far the mom 
probable in itself, and the authority of Eusebius is at least 
preferable to that of Hieronymus. 

Mr* Clinton has recourse to a similar expedient in several other 
cases where different, and often widely diverging, dates are given 
fur the foundation of the same, colony > and it is no doubt ft 
plausible mode of reconciling such differences in all cases where 
there h reason to believe that both dates reyt upon adequate autho¬ 
rity. But it may well be questioned whether this is the ease with 
the chronology of Eusebius, or still more of Hieronymus, fur the 
seventh and eighth centuries n,c + Wo are in almost all esuses 
ignorant of the sour ms from which they derived the nolke# 
appended to their chronological tables, but it is sufficiently clear 
that these were taken from very multifarious authorities, and it 
seems probable that they in many instances wrote down without 
hesitation whatever they found immediately to their hand, with¬ 
out troubling themselves about having elsewhere recorded a dif¬ 
ferent date for the soma event. In regard to the more important 
dates, such m the Trojan War, the foundation of Carthago, and the 
ago of Homer and Hesiod, the chrenographers tbemaelvea notice 
the discrepancy of their authorities. In regard to leas consider¬ 
able events they have not thought fit to do so, hut it is net the 
Ic-ss probable that the same causa wjis in operation, and that their 
different chronological statements were simply derived from dif¬ 
ferent authori tio^ which they d id not attempt to reconcile. 


1 Eimb. Iiv. p. U3.V; Pirn. IT. K \ an tnnEun «“W* which pml*b!y 
y- 32, § HI; KeM- ad ApolLciii, Rtwd. mean* a Mitarim one. 
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There were doubtless current in moat of the Greek colonic that 
rcNSO to bo considerable cities many floating traditions as to their 
foundation—about m l rust worthy as those which ascribe the 
foundation of the Tower of London to JtilEue Cmsar, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford to Alfred; and these would be naturally taken 
up by the local historians, and reduced to that definite chrono¬ 
logical form with which writers of the Alexandrian school Bought 
to disguise the imperfection of their materials, A careful exami¬ 
nation of the ebronologitsil notices given by Eusebius and Hiero- 
nymtitt for the four centuries fruin the Trojan War to the First 
Olympiad, will bufOcimrtly abow the utterly uncritical character 
of the compilation; ami although there were undoubtedly some¬ 
what better materials at their command fur the two centuries that 
followed, they were not likely to apply more skill and caro to iho 
employment of them- It may, indeed, surprise us to find that 
there was often so much uncertainty as to tho date of the settle¬ 
ment of important colonic at so late a period as the seventh and 
eighth centuries s,c rt but. tho fact is indisputable* explain it how 
wo may. Allowance must always bo made for the tendency of all 
local writers—and every city of Greek origin had its local histc^ 
riao—to exaggerate the antiquity of their native city; Eind it is 
probably from such sources that many of tho notices in Eusebius 
and Hieronymus have, directly or indirectly* proceeded. In almost 
every case where there is good indqumdent testimony, this is found 
to be in favour of the later date. 


NOTE C f p* 109. 

THE " THAIABSOORATm ” OF CASTOB. 

1 cannot bring myself to u l Each any historical value to the list of 
'* Thaksflocratiee™ or u Empires of the Sea/ 1 which has been pre- 
sorvtHl to us by Euaebitis in his Chrouicln. In the first hook, 
whore ho gives tho list in a connected form (though much mnti^ 
lated in our he distinctly cites it on the authority of 

Hiodonm; but it is generally suppled that that author must 
have derived it from tho work of one Castor, a Rhodian, who wrote 
in the time of Julius Csesar, and wna the author of a special work, 
entitled 'Amyp*^ rw (SniduFj, t. r. Kutrr^)! 

Tlit) catalogue in question lias been recently made the subject of a 
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careful investigation by the Chevalier Bunsen (Egypt*t Place in 
Univerml JEttory* vol. iiL pp. 612-639), who ascribes to it an im- 
purtatLCO and authority' far beyond what I can tseft any thing to 
justify. 

An obvious difficulty presents itself in the first instance in 
regard to tho precise meaning of the phrase * H Dominion of the 
Sea, fP or how its esact duration was to bo determined, Thus, 
when we nre told that the Milesians or the Phoe&ans held the 
dominion of tho sea (“ maro obtiuuerimt Sl ) a fora certain number 
of years, it is difficult to undettitfcnd by what rule I hat particular 
interval was selected out of the long period during which those 
two cities carried on extensive commerce., and must have ptssscssed 
considerable maritime jiower. I a tnodera times, when at least 
mir historical information m complete, how could we define tho 
period during which the Dutch or the Spaniards were rulers of 
the sea 1 *, though there undoubtedly was a time when those nations 
were among the most formidable naval jiowers in Europe ? In tho 
middle ages, again, the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians were for a 
long period the chief maritime powers in the -Mediterranean* but it 
would be very difficult to define the exact date at which the 
“ naval empire ” of each began and ended. 

But apart from this difficulty—which might, perhaps, be partly 
solved if wo possessed the original work of Castor— it must be 
oljserved that all the statements transmitted to ns refer to the 
period previous to the Persian War, and by far the greater part of 
them to a time concerning which we possess no connected history ; 
and we ate almost certain that the contemporaries of Castor could 
possess nemo. Strabo, who wrote not long after hi in, and must 
have had access to any source b of in formation as to the early 
history of the Greek cities and colonies which were available to 
Castor, had evidently no knowledge uf any ouch definite character 
concerning the cities in question. He notices, in vague and 
general terms, the early commercial activity, and the resulting 
wealth and prosperity, of such cities as Miletus, Rhodes, Samoa, 
&0.., hut bo has no hint of tho exact period during which such 
prosperity and power was in each ease at its acute, or that them 
was any reason for limiting it to any such definite period. The 
notices given by Thucydides and Herodotus in respect to tUe*o 
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early Ages are equally vague and general. The former writer hae h 
indeed, given ms twu positive dates—the one, of the first sea fight 
between iho Corinthians and CoTcyTfeans, which he places in 
r„c + 6fi4; and the other, the construction of the first triremes for 
tlio Samian*, in b.c. 704. But both of these were definite events, 
the date* of which were easily fixed and recorded. If there were 
any similarly definite events that might fairly be taken as marking 
the commencement and duration of each period of naval *upie- 
uiaoVp it 1 r strange that no indication of them should appear in 
either of the writers just rcfeiTed to, or in the valliable and elabu^ 
rate work of Strabo. So far from this being the case* it will bo 
found that the notices given by (he latter author* as well as those 
to bo gathered from Herodotus and Thucydides, accord very imper¬ 
fectly with the chronological summary of Castor. 4 

Had the original work of Castor been preserved to m wo should 
have boon bettor able to judge of the authorities on which ho 
railed, and should perhaps have been able to glean from him 
some scraps of valuable information. But from the other extracts 
and notice from his works preserved to ns by Eci&ebius* it seems 
dear that he was one of those Alexandrian chronognphera who 
occupied themselves with arranging the early' Greek history in u 
definite chronological form* and giving pod (Eve statements con¬ 
cerning periods for which be unquestionably could not |K&i«css any 
authentic data. Thus wo find lorn cited as an authority con¬ 
cern mg the early king* of Sicyon, beginning with iEginlene, those 
of Argos, from In&chtia downwards, and of A (hens* from C'eerops 
to Theseuu. In every case he gives the exact mini tier of years in 
each feign, ajs well as the Micccsairm nf the kings* as definitely as 
if he wore treating of the Ptolemies in Egypt, or the Seleucidans 
in Syria. But the utter worthlessness of such chronological schemes 
applied to the floating legends of antiquity is now generally 
admitted. The equally definite and positive catalogue of the 
TbaUseocruties appears to me equally worth less. For the earlier 
period it is difficult to believe that it rested ca any substantial 
basis at all; while even for the later, and historical period, it is 
found so much at variance with the more authentic statements 
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transmitted to ns by Herodotus and Thucydides, and involves such 
historical as well as chronological difficulties, that it is utterly 
impossible to rely upon it as an authority. 

IIow little dependence can bo placed upon the brief notices 
appended to the chronological tables of Eusebius and Hieronymus 
in regard to those earlier ages, ie shown by numerous instance?^ 
some of which have been already examined* See Note B, p* 128.. 
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HECAT^US. 


Section 1.—Geography of Eecatmts. 

§ I. While the early philosophers were thug speculating on 
the general constitution of the universe, nud establishing first 
principles in regard to the form and position of the earthy and 
its oocmicfll relations with the heavenly bodies, there were not 
wanting tho^e who occupied themselves with the more prac¬ 
tical task of registering tho knowledge actually attained 
concern Log the inhabited world. The introduction of prose 
writing, as applied to literary composition, did not date 
farther back among the Greeks than the sixth century before 
the Christian era (» + c. 600-500), hut one of its earliest applica¬ 
tions was to the record of geographical, as well as historical, 
facts. The first regular treatise of this kind of which we have 
any distinct account h that of HecaTjEUS of Miletus, which 
was probably published before the end of the sixth century, 
and is generally referred to by later writers as the first 
systematic description of the world as it was then known to 
the Greeks* 1 

Its author was a citizen of distinction in his native city, and 
is repeatedly mentioned by Herodotus as taking a leading 
part in the deliberations of the Ionic cities, especially on tho 
occasion of their ill-fated revolt from Persia in u.cv 500. 3 IIo 
must therefore have been at that time a man of mature age 


1 EratnatlK'ftifd ftp, Str&h. L I, ■§ H, 
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and experience; and these notices accord well with the state- 
merit of Suidas, which represents linn m Nourishing in the 
5(jtL Olympiad (n P c. 520). a We may therefore probably 
assume that his works were composed during the period 
between is.c. 520 mu) 500, One of these, Lis “Genealogies/ 1 
was of a historical character, though principally occupied w it h 
the mythical legends of the heroic ages; the other, with 
which alone we arc here concerned, was entitled a “ Period us/ T 
or Description of the Earth, and contained not merely a 
description of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean and 
its tributary seas, but apparently a general outline of all the 
countries of the world, so far as they were then known, or 
supposed to be known, to the Greeks. 4 Such a comprehensive 
treatise would have been the more valuable to us had it been 
preserved to us in its entirety., as the great work of Herodotus, 
though containing & vast mass of geograph i cal information, 
was not primarily designed for geographical purposes, and 
is therefore far from affording us a regular ami systematic 
review of the subject. 

Unfortunately the scanty fragments that have been pre¬ 
served to us of the work of IT oca to us are wholly inadequate 
to enable us to estimate the real extent of the geographical 
information possessed by its author. 5 The number of citations 
from his treatise is indeed large, but by far the greater 
proportion of these are mere names, quoted by lute g nun mu- 
rians, especially by Stephan us of Byzantium, and convey to 
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us no other information than that the places or tribes were 
mentioned by him, and therefore included within the range 
of his knowledge. Moreover the quotations by Stepbauus* 
which are touch the most numerous,* have the further disad¬ 
vantage that* being arranged in alphabetical, instead of geo¬ 
graphical, order, they have lost all trace of the geographical 
sequence in which they occurred in the original, and which 
would often have constituted their chief value, 

§ 2. It is certain indeed, even from the existing remains, 
that the work was very much in the nature of what was termed 
by the Greeks a Peri plus, or description of the coasts of tho 
Mediterranean and adjoining sens, analogous to that found in 
the treatise extant in later times under the name of Soy hue. 
Tho whole range of tho countries familiar to the Greeks at 
this period grouped itself so naturally mound this great in¬ 
ternal basin, that such an arrangement presented itself almost 
as a matter of course to tho geographer. But we learn also 
with certainty that Heeatasua included in bis work notices, 
however brief and meagro T of many inland tribes in the 
countries bordering cm these seas, and even of some quite in 
the interior of the continents. It seams clear also that he 
appended to the Asiatic part of his treatise an enumeration at 
least* if not a description, of all the nations and provinces of 
tho Persian Empire* even to the frontiers of India. Tho 
materials for such a summary could hardly be wanting in his 
day, and there appears no doubt that his work was intended to 
comprise, in one way or another, a general but complete 
review of all the countries known to the Greeks. 

5 3, Hecatons is reported to have travelled extensively; but, 
with the exception of Egypt, we have no definite information 
as to any of the countries that he visited. Tho existing frag¬ 
ments of his work throw no light upon the subject; and it is 
idle to assume, as bm been done by some of his late editors, 
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that he must have visited in person all the countries con¬ 
cerning which he appears to have possessed trust w orthy infor¬ 
mation. 1 Such information could undoubtedly be procured 
in his time, as it was in that of Utirodotus, by consulting 
merchants and other travellers who had themselves visited 
these more remote regions, and the extensive commercial 
relations of his native city of Miletus would afford him most 
favourable opportunities in this respect. Thus lie would 
easily obtain information concerning the shores of the Eng¬ 
ine, which were snitounded with a girdle of .Milesian colonics, 
and even concerning the barbarian tribes of the interior with 
which these cities trailed, without it being necessary to supjMise 
that he had himself visited the distant ports of Colchis or the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. In like manner be could doubtless 
learn from the Fhocffians the names of places connected with 
their distant colony of Massilia, and the ports on the Spanish 
const which their traders were in the habit of frequenting, 
without having himself made a voyage to these remote 
regions. 

§ 4. The w ork of Hecatvu% as we learn from the citations of 
late grammarians, was divided into two books, the one con¬ 
taining Europe, the other Asia, under which latter head riot 
only Egvpt, but Ethiopia anti the rest of Africa, appear to 
have been included. His method of arrangement was different 
from that adopted by most subsequent geographers* Instead 
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of beginning with the Pillars of Hercules as the farthest limit 
of the known world, ho started from home, and beginning 
apparently at the Hellespont, described first in detail the 
shores of Greece and the European coast of the vEgeun; 
thence proceeding westwards by the Adriatic, Italy, and Ligu¬ 
ria, to Spam and Tartossus; then retarding again to \m 
starting-point in order to describe Thrace, Scythia, and the 
north coast of the Euxinc, as far m the Caucasus. In like 
manner in his second book he appears to have begun the 
description of Asia from the Hellespont, and proceeded along 
the south coast of the Enxlne to the Caucasus; then returning 
to the Hellespont again, and following the shores of the 
JEge an and the Mediterranean to Syria, Egypt, and Libya. 
The notices of the Medea* Farthians, Persians* and Indians, 
were perhaps annexed to those of this ColchiaiLs and other 
nations adjoining the Euxine. But this is very uncertain. 

§ A So far as we can gather from the imperfect remains that 
have been transmitted 1 to us, the geographical knowledge of 
Hecatmua was very much what might have been anticipated 
from the extent and distribution of the Greek colonies and 
settlements, lie was well acquainted not only with the shores 
of the iEgcnn and Ionian Seas, and with those of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, but with the eastern coast of the Adriatic, 
where he enumerates various obscure tribes of the Illyrians 
und Uburnians* with which the Greek colonics of Epidarimiis 
and Apullonin had probably brought them in connection. 1 
Near the bead of that sea he placed the Jstri, “ a people on 
the Ionian Gulf"—but without any allusion to their gene- 
rally-received connection with the river Ister—and the city of 
Adria, with a river of the same name, which he describes as 
situated in a region of surpassing fertility** In Southern 
Italy, or Magna Grrecia as it wan called in later times, ho 
enumerates a crowd of names, including not only Greek 
settlement*, but many towns of ihc lEnotriuus, or native 
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tribes in the infetior 3 —for the most part otherwise unknown, 
luivitig probably disappeared during the revolutions that those 
countries subsequently underwent, which brought about a 
complete change in the population. 

In the Tyrrhenian Sea ho was not only familiar with Corsica 
and Sardinia;, but mentioned Elba under the name of JEthale, 
an island of the Tyrrhenians, already celebrated for iU mines 
of iron, 4 as well as the less important island of Cap re®. Of the 
towns in the interior he mentioned Capua and Sola, both of 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the Greek 
colonies in Campania, and were doubtless in constant commu¬ 
nication with them. But no reference is found in the existing 
fragments to any of the cities on the mainland of Italy north 
of this; and the whole coast of Western Italy, occupied by 
the Latins and Campanians, is a blank. 5 it may be con- 
aidered certain that he did not mention the name of Borne, 
otherwise so important a testimony could not have been 
omitted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

The existence of so considerable a gap in this part of hi.s 
geography is the more remarkable, m the next place we And 
mentioned is the insignificant seaport of Monceens (Monaco)* 
on the coast of Liguria, 5 It was probably frequented, if not 
already occupied, by the Haaeiliaiis; and it was doubtless 
through the same channel that Hecaticus had derived his 
knowledge of Natbo, which he terms a Gaulish city and 
emporium* thus indicating that it was already known as 11 
centre of trade with the interior, 7 The adjoining coast was 
apparently occupied by the Ilelisy eians, who were noticed by 
Heentfljus as a Ligurian tribe,* 

A number of names, many of them obscure or otherwise 
unknown* are mentioned by him on the east coast of Spain* 
and in the neighbourhood of Tartcssus and the Pillars of 
Hercules \ a circumstance which appears to indicate that the 
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Massilians carried on more trade, and held more intercourse 
with these countries, than wan tin* case in later limes, when 
they were almost entirely driven out by the Carthaginians. 1 ’ 
But no trace appears of any knowledge of the Atlantic shores 
of Spuin. Even the name of Gudeim, or Grides, does not 
seem to have been mentioned by him. It was, j>erhnps, con¬ 
founded by the Greeks wilh the city of Tart ess us, a name 
which was in these early days employed very vaguely. 1 

§ 6. It is almost certain that Jlecnitons had no knowledge 
whatever of the western and northern shores of Europe; and 
if, as appears probable, be assumed the existence of a continuous 
ocean in that direction, this was merely an inference from the 
established notion, so deeply implanted in the Greek mind, 
that the whole world was surrounded by a circumfluent ocean.’ 
Of the countries north and west of the Buxine, on the other 
hand, he had certainly considerable means of acquiring infor¬ 
mation through the Milesian colonies that were scattered alI 
around its shores. But we have hardly the menus of judging 
how far this information was actually embodied in his work. 
The citations from this part of it are few' and scanty, and for 
the most part contain only the names of obscure or unknown 
Scythian tribes; but it seems impossible that he should have 
omitted to mention the numerous and flourishing eitics on the 
shores of the Buxine, 5 more particularly as he is cited as an 
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authority for the small town of Careinitis, at the head of the 
gulf of the same name, 4 which is mentioned also by Hero 
dotus, 1 but not noticed by any later geographer, Of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior ho mentioned the Melan- 
chlirni,* who arc noticed also by Herodotus; tho I Jandarii, 7 
a tribe adjoining the Caucasus, whose name is still found in 
Strabo; and the Isaedoncsp u name that, as we have seen, had 
been already rendered familiar to the Oreeks by Aristeus of 
rroconneam H Even these few names arc sufficient to show 
that his knowledge was not confined to the nations bordering 
on the coast, but that he had collected at least a certain amount 
of information concerning the remoter trills of the interior, 

§ 7- lu Ash also he was not only well acquainted with the 
Colchiana, the Chalybes, the Meschi, and other barbarian 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Euxine, hut was familiar 
also with the name of the M&tieni, a people of the interior* 
adjoining the Armenians;* as well as with that of the river 
Araxes, which flows into the Caspian SesA This sea itself he 
described, under the name of the Hyrcaohn Sea, as sur¬ 
rounded by lofty mountains, which were covered by dense 
forests, 3 a statement which is true only of a ]>urt of its shores. 
In its neighbourhood ho placed the Part bin ns, and to the oust 
of them the Chtmtsuiiians, 3 two well-known names, which here 
appear for the ii rst time. But it must not be assumed that he 
was acquainted with tho true position of the latter people, 
beyond the Caspian towards the east, or that he had any true 
idea of tho configuration of that inland sea. 
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It h more remarkable that he appears to hare collected 
some information, not altogether unt mst worthy, concerning 
India—the name of which, ns well as that of the river Indus, 
k for the first time found in the extant fragments of his work. 4 
He mentions* indeed, several names of tribes and cities in that 
country, among which the Oandarii are known to us also from 
Herodotus, and appear to have occupied the country about the 
upper Indus and the valley of Cabal 4 Cnspupynis, or Csspa- 
tyrus, their capital city, the name of which was also known to 
Ilec&teus, was situated on the river itself; and it was from 
thence that, according to Herodotus, Scylax of Caryanda 
embarked on his expedition to descend the Indus,* It k not 
improbable that some account of that voyage—conducted as it 
was by a Greek of Asia Minor—might have already reached 
Hecntffius, and been one of hia sources of information con¬ 
cerning these remote countries. Of the other trills men- 
turned by him the Galatians arc also noticed by Herodotus, 
but we have no clue to their position. The Opians, as he tells 
us, dwelt on the river Indus; 7 their name is otherwise un¬ 
known, hut is perhaps preserved m that of Alexandria Opiane, 
the eitv founded by Alexander at the foot of the Indian Cau¬ 
casus," Argantc, * s uii Indian city," the name of which is also 
cited from our author,* is wholly unknown. Meagre and 
scanty aa are these earliest notices of India, we are almost 
surprised to find that so much was known to ITccntaniSp when 
we remember that the Indian provinces were first annexed to 
the Persian Empire hv his immediate contemporary Darius* 
Hut the India of Heentfcus, like the Persian dominion, was 
doubtless confined exclusively to the provinces west of the 
Indus, and did nut extend beyond that river. 
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Of his general knowledge of the interior of Asia we have 
hardly the mean* of judging, very few citations having been 
preserved to us from this part of his work. But there can 
be no doubt that he had a general acquaintance, by name 
at least, with all the provinces of the Persian Empire, 
Herodotus represents him as enumerating to the assembled 
loniuns (in order to dissuade them from their intended revolt) 
" all the nations that were subject to the Persian king; ri 1 and 
it is certain that such knowledge muat have been readily 
attainable in his day. But what amount of information he 
possessed concerning them, or what ideas he had formed of 
their relative geographical position, we arc unable to judge. 
He appears, however, to have had at least a vague notion of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf; 2 and he mentioned the 
name of the Myci, or My chins, 3 a people noticed also by 
Herodotus, and who - probably dwelt iu the neighlxiurhood 
of the Erythraean Sea* 

It is remarkable that no reference is made to any mention 
by him of Babylon, or of any of the great cities in the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris (except Sitaoe, the capital of the 
district afterwards called Sitlacene a circumstance which 
certainly tends strongly to negative the possibility of his 
having himself extended his travels into those countries, so 
full of interest to the Greeks, and which had been rendered 
comparatively easy of access in his day, from the union of all 
Western Asia under the Great King, 

§ S + Egypt appears to have occupied a considerable place in 
his work, and to have been described in unusual detail. We 
know with certainty that Heeabeus had not only himself 
visited the country, but had ascended the Xile as far as 
Thebes, and there conversed with the priests uf Ammonias 
did his successor, Herodotus, after him * We are told, indeed, 
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that the later writer copied many things from his predecessor 
literally—among others the history of the phoenix * the descrip¬ 
tion of tho hippopotamus* and the account of the manner in 
which the natives caught crocodiles.* It appears therefore 
that, in this part of his work at least* licentious was far from 
confining himself to a dry geographical description of the 
country, but diluted at considerable length upon its natural 
curiosities, am! the manners and customs of tho inhabitants. 
He* however, certainly added a number of mere geographical 
details, such us are not found in Herodotus, as we find tho 
names of not less than fifteen cities of Egypt cited from him 
by StcphanusJ 

The r emainin g part of his work, comprising the coast of 
Libya from the coniines of Egypt to the Straits of Hercules/" 
was a mere Peri plus, or coast-description, noticing many porta 
and small islands; while tho only tribes of the interior he is 
known to have mentioned are the Mazycs and Zygantes— 
obviously the same with the Max yea and Gyi&ntes of Hero¬ 
dotus, both of which lived within a short distance of the sea* 
near the Tritoman Lake/ The most distant places that ho 
enumerates towards the west are Metagonimn* a name which 
we find in later times applied to a promontory and people not 
far from the Pillars of Hercules; 1 nnd Thinga* evidently the 
same place that was subsequently called Tioga, or Tingig 
(the modem Tangier), just without the Straits/ It is pro¬ 
bable also that his river Liza was the same with the Ljxus of 
later geographers,, on the Atlantic coast of Mauritania, but 
this is far from certain, 

§ Sh In regard to the general notions of geography entertained 
by Hecateus we are* unfortunately., very much in the dark. 
It is certainly probable that he was one of those writers whom 
Herodotus had in view when he censures ** * those who repre- 
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sented the earth as “exactly round, as if drawn with a pair of 
coni passes, and the Ocean flowing all around it."* This was 
clearly the popular idea, derived originally from the Homeric 
poems; and, from all we know of tho progress of the Greek 
mind, there can be no doubt that they would be very slow to 
emancipate themselves from the influence of an error once 
established upon such authority. Anaximander of Miletus, 
the countryman of Hecateus, as we have seen* was tho first 
that drew up a map of the world, and there can be little doubt 
that this formed the foundation of that of Mecatous^ But 
though the latter is said to have introduced material improve¬ 
ments on the work of his predecessor; there can be no doubt 
that both would bo still very rude and imperfect attempt 
which might well excite the ridicule of Herodotus. In this 
case, as in so many others, it is probable that the scientific 
tendency of the Greek mind came into play, and that they 
assumed tho round form of the earth and the circumfluent 
Ocean as first principles, without any actual knowledge of tho 
facts. We are told also that they placed Greece in the centre 
of the world, and Delphi as the central point of Greece. 1 
This last notion appears to have obtained a fixed hold on the 
Greek mind, and is frequently alluded to by the poets ei 
tho fifth century B.a, ns a receiver] article? of popular faith.* 
dust in the same manner the geographers of the middle ages 
assumed that Jerusalem was the centre of the world, and 
arranged other countries accord ing]y + 

§10. It was evidently tho same symmetrical turn of mind 
that led Hecataeus to divide the world into two great continent* 
or primary divisions of equal extent. But this question of the 
division of the continents is not free from difficulty. Hero¬ 
dotus, in the passage already referred to, ridicules those who 
marie Asia of equal size with Europe, in terms which seem to 
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exclude all consideration of a third continent; and Jlcoataeus, 
by including all Libya, ns well as Egypt* under the head of 
Aaia s T appears to have sanctioned this arrangement. On the 
other hand, it is dear that the division into three continents 
was well established in the time of Herodotus, 50 that ho 
himself tells ns that he continues to use the divisions and tho 
mines “because they are sanctioned by custom” though he 
thinks them unreasonable, and without good foundation. And 
in another place he censures “the Xoiuana / 1 who divided tho 
world into the three portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but considered the two last as separated by the Nile; thus, 
ns he [mints out, leaving the Delta unaccounted for . 8 It is 
difficult to suppose that among these “lonlana" Herodotus 
did not mean to include Heeatreus—the moat recent ns well 
as the most eminent of Ionic writers on geography—or 
that. If ILcatmus luid departed from the generally received 
doctrine on so imjjortant a subject, this would not have 
been noticed by Herodotus. It seems therefore probable 
that, although Hec&tama undoubtedly divided his work 
into only two IBooks or parts, the second of which included 
tho description of Libya as well as that of Asia, he never¬ 
theless recognized the established division of the three con¬ 
tinents, regarding Asia and Africa together ns equal In size to 
Europe* 

At the present day we are bo accustomed to our modern 
maps, and to the small size of Europe* as compared to the 
other two great continents, that we find it difficult to repre¬ 
sent to ourselves the np[Mjsitc view. But Herodotus undoubt¬ 
edly regarded Europe as greaihj exceeding in size both Asia an*i 
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4f™ together* and therefore treats It as a gmss blunder on 
the part of Hecatous to have considered it as only equal to 
Asia. One point that doubtless affected the comparison was, 
that Hcoataius regarded the Cinimf?riatL Bosporus and the 
Tanaia as the limit between Europe and Asia 1 —a view gene¬ 
rally adopt™ 1 in later times—while Herodotus extended the 
confines of Europe to the river Bhaais. Both systems were 
current in their time f as we learn from the poet JE$cbyltis f 
who in one passage adopts one view, in another follows the 
other.* 

§ 11. A traveller who had visited Egypt could hardly fail to 
have f irmed or adopted some theory concerning the much con¬ 
troverted 11 motions respecting the Nile and its annual t mind a- 
thins, a subject which, as we have seem had already exer¬ 
cises] the ingenuity of several of the Ionic philosophers. But 
on this point Jleeatmug appears to have acquiesced in the 
view which, if wo may trust to Diodorus, was that of the 
Egyptian priests: 3 that the Nile derived its waters from 
those of the circumfluent stream of Ocean—a theory which 
Herodotus justly acts aside as unworthy of refutation/ 

A similar want of judgement was displayed by him in 
accepting* as he appears to have done without scruple, the 
fabulous tales that were current in his day concerning the 
Bygmics and the Keiapodcs* 5 both which nations he placed in 
Ethiopia, in accordance with the opinion prevalent among the 
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Greeks* It would be interesting to know whether he had 
really heard t lic.se fables in Egypt. 

On the other hand, the detailed account of the Hyperbo* 
renns* generally ascribed to Ilccateeus of Miletus, undoubtedly 
belongs te a later writer of the same name, Hecatteus of 
Abdera, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, and com¬ 
posed a book expressly on the subject. 5 Whether the older 
writer made any mention of suqh a people we have no definite 
information, but the existence of a northern ocean was cer¬ 
tainly consistent with his geographical system, as well as with 
the current belief of bis day ;* ami with this belief, its we have 
seen, the tales of the Khipman Mountains and the Hyper¬ 
boreans were almost inseparably connected. 


Section %— Jl^xUtn^ to Herodotus, 

§ 1. Of the progress of geographical know ledge from the time 
of Hecattens to that of Herodotus, we have hardly any infor¬ 
mation. The work of Hrllaniccb appears to have been purely 
historical, and wo are told that ho did not occupy himself 
much with geographical questioned Dama&tes of Sigeum* 
on the contrary, who was nearly contemporary with Kero 
dotus,® is mentioned os having left a Peri plus, and perhaps 
another work of a specially geographical (diameter. 1 Both 
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works are entirely lost; but as we lire told that their author 
copied for the mast part from ilet-jiton^ and he is censured 
by Strabo as a careless and inaccurate writer, 5 there is, perhaps, 
little reason to regret their lose. 4 

| 2, But before proceeding to investigate tho ample materials 
furnished by Herodotus for estimating the extent of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge to which tho Greeks had attained in his 
time], it will be well to advert briefly to the works of two 
[joets T jEschtlub and Pindar,, both of whom may In con¬ 
sidered m intermediate in age between Hecatscus and Hero- 
dotus. 1 We cannot* indeed, receive their statements as indi- 
eating in all cases tho same simple belief in the legends which 
they related, as may fairly he ascribed to the poets of an 
earlier age; nor are we entitled to assume them as repre¬ 
senting the limits of geographical science in their day + They 
wrote ns poets* not as geographers, and must In; criticised as 
such. But several passages, us well as incidental notices in 
their w'orksj, are interesting os showing the popular notions on 
the subject, as compared with the more definite and elaborate 
information of writers like Ileeateus and Herodotus* 

Of all the passages in the extant plays of iEachyltts that 
may be regarded as showing his geographical knowledge* the 
one that has most exercised the ingenuity of critics and com¬ 
mentators is unquestionably that which relates to the wander¬ 
ings of Jo in the Prometheus Vinctus. Much laborious 
subtlety has been wasted on the vain attempt to explain these 
in a manner to accord with some definite geographical system ; 
while tho probability is that the poet had no anch system 
present to his mind. He was dealing with a wholly mythical 
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subject, and by far the greater part of the names that be 
introduces were of a mythical or fabulous character ; hence it 
probably never occurred to him to consider their geographical 
position, or arrange them in geographical sequence. Even 
the few statements that have an apparently definite character 
will be found as difficult to arrange in any systematic order, as 
those of a mure vague and fabulous description. Thus we are 
distinctly told that lo, when crossing the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
porus would * s leave the plains of Europe, and enter on the 
continent of Asia,” 5 Yet we find JEschylus himself in 
another passage as distinctly terming the river Pkasis the 
boundary between Europe and Ashe 7 Both views, as we 
have already seen, were currently entertained in his day, and 
the poet obviously did not trouble himself to reconcile the 
two. Again, tbe iron-working Cludybcs, who ate represented 
as K a savage people, not to be approached by strangers/* a are 
placed in tho north, adjoining the “ wandering Scythians who 
dwelt in wattled huts, elevated on wheeled cars;” and both 
these nations arc described 113 situated on the northern side of 
« the star-neighbouring summits 5 * of Caucasus® Even tho 
dreaded bay of Sal my dossils, the terror of navigators in the 
Eaxino—- w the step-mother of ships/ 5 as it is termed by 
the poet 1 — is transferred by him from the coast of Thrace to 
the southern shore of the Euxinc, adjoining the river Thermo- 
don, and the abode of the Amazons. 

The course of Io’s wanderings after crossing the Cimmerian 
Bogponia is* if possible, still more extraordinary. The first 
jHHjplc to whom she comes are the Phorcides and Gorgons — 
mythical beiugs whom the tradition generally current placed 

■ IV>m. F. ¥, TSfl-TM* hnre jipmuv for the tim-e, 
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in Africa; nest to these come the Griffins and the Arimas- 
piiio s f whom she is especially told to avoid, and after doing so 
she will come to H & race of black men, who dwelt at the 
sources of the sun* where is the river iEtlnops/' the bunks of 
which she is directed to follow' till she arrives at “the descent 
where the river Nile pours its grateful waters down from the 
Bybline Mountains/ 5 a It is impossible to believe that in this 
confused and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas 
JEechylus had the map of HccataHis, or any other, present to 
his mind. He w r as evidently familiar with certain geogra¬ 
phical mimes, such os the Caucasus and the Cimmerian Bos* 
poras* and introduced them in the midst of such as w n cro 
purely mythical and fabulous, without any attempt to coni' 
bine the whole into any intelligible form* or any idea that his 
hearers would trouble themselves to do so. 

The place of punishment of Prometheus is itself very 
obscurely indicated, but it is clear that tho poet did not 
conceive him, according to tho tradition current in later 
times, to have been affixed to a rook on Mount Caucasus, but 
somewhere on the far borders of Scythia, perhaps to tho 
Kkipjean Mountains. 3 

§ 3. From the fragments of the Prometheus Solntus that 
have been preserved tons, it is evident that that play contained 
a prophetic narrative of the journey of Hercules (nun the 
Caucasus to the laud of the Hesperides, of a somewhat similar 
character to that of lo in the sister play. Such an episode 
could hardly have failed to contain some notices of interest 
in connexion with those distant regions oi the West, which 
were still so imperfectly known to tho Greeks, 4 But it w^is 
probably of as mythical a character as the corresponding 
episode in the extant piny, and with as little pretension to 
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anything like geographical accuracy. Among the few state¬ 
ments cited from it is that the later took its rise in tins 
land of the Hyperboreans anil tho Ithipuan Mountain*/ an 
idea obviously founded upon a mere assumption? like that of 
tie Nile descending from the Bybline Mountains in the south. 
The notices of geographical names that occur in the Per^m 
—a play of a purely historical character—are of a very dif¬ 
ferent description, and rare interesting as showing that the 
Greeks, as might have been expected, after the expedition of 
Xerxes, were familiar not only with the names of the great 
cities of the Persian Empire—Susa, Eebatana r and Babylon — 
but with those of remoter tribes and nations that were subject 
to the Great King* such as the Parthiana, ManlianSj and 
Bactrians, But unfortunately these are nothing hut mere 
names. From the nature of the subject, the play could 
hardly contain any indications of the real extent, or character 
of the poet's geographical knowledge, 

J 4h The sum a remark applies with still greater force to the 
poems of Pin dab, the lyric character of which precludes 
the possibility of anything more than merely incidental allu¬ 
sions to geographical names or facts. The only passages that 
can be referred to as of any interest in this respect arc bis 
narrative — if such it can lie called—of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, from the Phasis to tho Lake Triton / which has 
been already noticed; and the striking description of the 
land of the Hyperboreans* “behind the breath of the cold 
north wind” from whence Hercules was KUp|Ku$ed to have 
transplanted the olive to Olympia. 1 But he himself adds in 
another passage that no mortal can find tho wondrous way to 
this blessed people either by land or sea. 11 It may be added 
that he elsewhere alludes to tho Columns of Hercules/ to 
the Phasis and tho Nile, os figurative expressions for tho 
extremities of the known world. 
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NOTE A, f>. 13& 

CHARACTER of EXTANT FRAGMENTS OF HECATJtfH. 

Tiik extent and Importance of those Fkpjjoars to mo 1u Ik* greatly 
overrated by Colonel Mure (Zfraf. 0 / Gn voL iv. p, lot), who 
says: "The fragments of the Periodic are so nmnerouK oh tu 
warrant tho belief that they represent ft large portion of tho 
euhatanoe of tho original text, and might perhaps ad in it. of being 
fashioned into a skeleton of what was* even when entire, a 
and fieshless body” But the extant fragment, though numerous, 
are, as h m been already pointed out T with few exceptions* were 
name#, which. not being arranged in geographical order, afford ns 
no clue to what may have been omitted. There can* indeed. he 
little doubt that tho work was meagre and jejune enough, rta is 
tho caso with the Periphis of Seylax* to which it has ktn already 
compared; but tho extracts found in Stephan ttu of Bjsanlium— 
or rather in tho m3ftetable epitome that is now extant of hi^ 
treatise—certainly cannot bo taken as representing the original; 
nnd them are not wanting indications that HccitintlB in ftumo parts 
of his work introduced notices of the chEiractcr and prixluctions of 
the lands he described* (See Fragments 5S, 72* 172. 173-) 


NOTE U p. 130, 

INTERCOURSE OF THE GREEKS with ETRURIA* 

Colonel Mure, in commenting upon the omission in Uecatasiis 
(to judge from tho existing frogmen is) of all notice of the flourish¬ 
ing Teksgin or Etruscan nitiea on the west coast of Italy, oh will 
m of tho rising State of Rome, advert to tho similar absence of 
“all special notice of central Italy" in the "copious historical 
miscellany 13 of Herodotus, and infeta from this coincidence tluifc 
there was no commercial iatercoutwo between tho two nations. 
Tho conclusion eeems to me quite untenable. It is true that wu 
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find the Greeks and Tyrrhenians on several occasions on tonus of 
hostility “with one another, as in the ease of the league formed by 
tho Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians to prevent the Phoercana from 
forming a settlement in Corsica (Merodet h 166); and again, in 
h.c, 474 t when tho same two powers combined to attack tho Greek 
city of Cumm, which was saved by the intervention of Hieron of 
SyracTj.se. Bat such occasional hostilities at long intervals can 
certainly not he held to imply tho absence of peaceful commercial 
relatione in tho intervals. The piratical depredations of the 
Tyrrhenians would undoubtedly be liable to give rise to frequent 
disputes and minor quarrels; nor can it be denied that tho 
jealousy evinced by tho commercial states of ancient times fre¬ 
quently operated as a check upon their free inlercourse. But 
there mu^t always have been a limit to ihc restraint thus imposed* 
And that there existed at nil early period—certainly as early as 
the sixth century n.c«—frequent communication between tho two 
nations, is clearly shown by tho exceedingly close resemblance of 
their works of art —a resemblance which no one can suppose to bo 
fortuitous or occasional* Whatever theory may be adopted io 
account for the existence in Etruscan sepulchres of countless works 
of art—especially of painted vases id almost incredible number*— 
not only stomped with tho unquestionable impress of Greek art, 
but bearing Greek inscriptions,, and even tho names of Gmuk 
artists, it ia impossible to deny that they are a clear evidence of 
frequent and long continued intercourse between tho two countries. 
Even if it bo supposed that these works were actually mami fac¬ 
tored in Etruria by a colony of Greek artists, this hypothesis 
would still require that such a colony should have continued to 
maintain constant inforoonm with tho mother-country; for not 
only are tho vases found in Etruscan tombs in many cases abso¬ 
lutely undifltinguishable from those found in Greece proper and 
tho islands of the iEgean, aa well as in the Greek colonies in 
Cain pan ia and Sicily, but this similarity is found to pro vail in 
works of ever) 4 different ago and style—tho most ancient as well 
as the later and more perfect compositions. A very largo propor¬ 
tion of those discovered in the Etruscan sepulchres certainly 
belong to a period of art earlier than tho trine of Herodotus, or 
even of Hceatneus, the period during which Colonel Mure would 
load m to believe that there w&a almost no Intercourse between 
Greece and Etruria. 
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The Etruscans were celebrated, from a very early period, for their 
skill itf working in metals, especially bronze. The Tyrrhenian 
trumpets were celebrated in the days of jSSechylua and Sophocles 
(jEuchyl. v, 567 ; SophoeL Ajax-, v. 17); and thoir cando- 

Libra, lamps, and all kinds of ornamental ivories in bronze enjoyed 
a high reputation among tho Greeks (Critiau ap. Athenaeum, 
L p T 25 b}„ Their embossed gold drinking-cups are also mentioned 
with especial praise (Ibid,). 

Wo learn, moreover, that the opulent and luxurious republic of 
Sybara maintained relations of peculiar amity with tho Tyrrhe¬ 
nians (Athontcus, xl| b p r 519), which must in all probability have 
been founded—like those with the .Milesians-—upon commercial 
relation a, and the mutual interchange of works of art and object* 
of luxury. 
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Section L —General Views. Mv/rope. 

§ 1* The great work of Herodotus constitutes almost os im¬ 
portant no epoch in the ] opr ess of geography, as in that of 
history, 1 But in at tempting to collect and arrange the vast 
nittffl of geographical information which it contains, and to 
de rive from it a correct estimate of the geographical knowledge 
really pissessed by its author, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the desultory and irregular maimer in which this information 
is communicated to n$ T Itis history, as he himself remarks, is 
full of digressions and episode incidentally introduced; 1 and 
not only dues this apply with equal force to the geographical 
portions of the work, but the w hole of these portions is intro¬ 
duced in this parenthetical manner. There is nothing like on 
attempt to begin with a general outline of a systematic cha- 
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meter, and to fill up the different parts from time to time; 
but some countries which he hud himself visited are described 
with u disproportionate amount of detail, while others are 
allured over or neglected; in sonic Instances, no doubt, 
because he had really no information concerning them, but 
in others only because no opportunity occurred of introducing 
them into bis history- The influence of both causes may be 
distinctly traced ; and it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that we arc entitled to infer his ignorance of any particular 
region or country merely from the fact that he gives us no 
detailed information concerning it* 

A single Instance abundantly suffices to prove this. The 
great republic of Carthago was at this time almost at the 
height of its power' and prosperity, yet it occupies but a very 
subordinate place in the history of Herodotus. The Cartha¬ 
ginians arc indeed repeatedly mentioned incidentally, and they 
sire even cited as authorities for specific facts, in connection 
with other countries}* but there is no attempt at any geogra¬ 
phical account of their dominions in Africa, nor any hint of 
the extent of their colonial empire. Even when the author 
has occasion to mention the invasion of Sicily by Hamilcar, 
at the time e>f the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, which 
prevented the Sicilian Greeks from famishing assistance to 
their fellow-countrymen, he contents himself with felling us 
that the Carthaginian general wjis at the head of an army 
of 300,000 men, composed not only of Carthaginians and 
Libyans, but of Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians 
and Corsicans. 3 4 This list of names—especially the mention of 
the Hellsy clans, an obscure Ligurian tribe, whose name is 
cited also from liecatarns, 1 but disappears in later times— 
suffices to show that Herodotus must have had accurate in for* 
mation on the subject, and could doubtless have told us much 
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more about the invading power, had he considered it m 
coming within the scope of his work* 

in like manner there occur none but incidental notices of 
the Tyrrhenians* though these are sufficient to prove that 
Herodotus was well acquainted with that people as a formid¬ 
able naval power. 6 He, moreover* mentions details concerning 
the Agylimans in particular, which certainly imply that they 
at least maintained habitual intercourse with the Greeks. 7 
There could therefore have been no difficulty in obtaining 
further information concerning them* had it suited his pur¬ 
pose. Nor are wo entitled to assume from his silence con¬ 
cerning Home, that the name of that city had never reached 
his ears. It appears to have been certainly known to his 
contemporary Dnraastes,® as well as to Antiochua of Syracuse, 
who was not many years his junior. We must therefore bo 
careful how we admit mere negative evidence, as proving the 
limits of his knowledge, except whore the nature of the ease 
is such as to render his silence in itself significant. 

§ 2, There seems no doubt that the history of Herodotns, in 
the form transmitted to 113 * was not completed till after his 
emigration to Tkuril (b.O- -143), or must at least have received 
additions and finishing touches subsequently to that period,® 
But notwithstanding the increased interest that his removal to 
that colony would naturally excite in his mind with regard to 
Italy and the adjoining lands, we find very fow r traces of this 
in his work; and there m nothing like a connected or syste- 
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mafic review of the Greek colonies in Magna Grsecia, similar 
to that which Thucydides has given of their settlements in 
Sicily. Probably Herodotus assumed his readers to bo sis 
familiar with the shores of Southern Italy and Sicily; which 
wore in his days studded with Greek colonies, os they were 
with those of Greece itself and the opposite coasts of the 
yEgean. I! tit the omission does not the less serve to show 
how little he aimed at any systematic geographical description 
of the countries that were known to him, 

§ 3. It is certain that Herodotus had travelled extensively, 
and that many of the geographical details with which he has 
famished us were the result of personal observation. But it 
is not easy to determine the extent and limits of bis travels, 
and modem commentators and geographers have diQercd 
considerably in the conclusions they have arrived at on this 
subject 1 It msjj however, be taken as certain that he visited 
Egypt—where he ascended the Nile as far as the first Cataract 
—Babylon, and the adjoining country, and perhaps Susa, 
Ho aI$o unquestionably describes Gyrene from personal obser¬ 
vation * r and the same remark applies to the northern shores of 
the Emiue as for m Qlbia, on the Borysthcnes. His observa¬ 
tions also on the Colchians and their personal characteristics, 1 
certainly seem to imply that he had himself visited their 
country- Towards the west we have no evidence of bia having 
extended his personal researches beyond the south of Italy* 5 
where he spent the latter part of his life. But we learn from 
incidental notieoH that be visited the island of Zocynthus and 
the oracle of Dodoma, in Epirus; in both cased evincing that 
zealous curiosity and diligent spirit of inquiry that were $o 
characteristic of his mi ml. 

1 Mr. EawliDflDn H u Inlpoductlnri, 1 Ah Mf Ku ■* Ifcuffll ftheerr^ ( Hm* 
already tiled, pp. S-12, and Steio'tf Vdl. i. p. 12 th& only plowt. that 
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LiimUur§ (vul it. pp. H j45—"2d who ifin^ and tfelspOBhim ■ and them U 
has in my opinion pnU)Mai|£i:mted no evidence of bli having em Wn 
the extent of h in tmvolt in Slcllj. 
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§4. It is fortunate that Herodotus was led, in one of the 
many digressions to which we have already adverted, to give a 
brief general outline of his ideas concerning the magnitude and 
position of the chief tuitions of the earth's surface with which 
he was acquainted; and though it is extremely difficult to 
gather from his description a distinct notion of the configura¬ 
tion of these countries as he represented them to his own 
mind* we at least derive from it certain information concerning 
the extent and limits of his knowledge. 

After expressing his disbelief in the tales concerning the 
Hyperboreans, which he justly treats as a Greek fable, and 
not one of indigenous origin* he proceeds to ridicule the 
pretensions of those who drew maps of the world, u without 
any sense to guide them/ 1 in which they made the wlioie 
earth round, as if drawn with a pair of compasses, with the 
Ocean stream flowing round it* and represented Asia and 
Europe as of equal size. 11 He then adds that he will describe 
in a few words the size and configuration of the two conti¬ 
nents/ Beginning with Asia, he tells us that there wero 
four nations which occupied the whole breadth of the conti¬ 
nent from south to north, extending from one sea to the other. 
First, the Persians, who extended down to the southern or 
Erythraean Sea; next beyond them to the north* the Medians; 
then the Saspiriana/ and beyond them the Colehians, who 
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extend to tho northern sen (the Buxine), into which the 
Phasis pours itself.® 

From the broad central tract of Asia thus defined there 
extended two projecting tracts* 1 or Act#, as he terms them, 
thrown out towards the west, and both of them reaching to 
the sea. The one of these (nearly corresponding with what 
is now known as Asia Minor) extended from the mouth of the 
Phasis to tha Gulf of Myriandms, and stretched towards the 
west as far as the Hellespont and the Triopian Promontory; 
the other included the countries between the Erythraean Sea 
and the Mediterranean, west of Persia, \h< the Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians> and Arabians, and ended at the Arabian 
Gulf; But he adds that this was no real limit, for that Egypt 
was connected w ith the tract in question by a narrow neck of 
land about 1000 stadia (100 G. miles) across. And he pro¬ 
ceeds, still more strangely, to include the whole of Libya 
(meaning tbe continent of Africa) in this second Acte or 
projecting tract, although, as he justly remarks, beyond tho 
narrow neck just described Libya spreads out again to a very 
great breadth., 1 

The eastern portion of Asia—that is to say, east of the line 
uliove drawn from the Persian Gnlf to tho Euxine—was 
bounded on tbe south by the Erythraean Sea, and on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes, which if owed 
from west to east. It was known and inhabited as far as 
India, hut beyond this tho country was uninhabited, and 
altogether unknown. 5 The same was the case with regard to 
tho north and east of Europe, concerning which no ono was 
able to say whether they were hounded by the sea or not. 3 
But even what was known of Europe greatly exceeded in sisec 
both Asia and Libya, being equal in length to them both 
together, and beyond all comparison of greater breadth. -1 

nn fA-n eaad of the? Etmnc,. but tfaifl i# 1 Rr 2^7, 
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Libya {Herodotus* adds) was known to be surrounded by 
the sea; for it hail been circumnavigated by the Phoenicians 
in the time of Necho* king of Egypt;* and the greater part 
of Asia hod been discovered in the time of Darius, by 
whose orders Scylax of Caryanda had sailed down the river 
Indus to the sea* and then turning westward, had followed 
the shores of the Erythrzuan Sea till ho arrived at the head 
of the Arabian G-uif. a But the limits of Europe were quite 
unknown/ 

§ 5. The general idea which Herodotus wishes to express in the 
above description is not difficult to seize, though it is difficult 
to follow it out in detail, or to represent it on a map. The 
main point of all is the line of separation between Europe and 
Asia p which he undoubtedly conceived as running—not from 
south to north, as we naturally assume it—hut from i teat to 
m$t —beginning with the river Phasia, which flowed into the 
Euxine, and prolonged from thence to the Caspian Sea ; and 
eastward from that again by the river Araxcs *for an inde¬ 
finite distance, ending in the unknown regions to the east¬ 
ward. Europe thus extended from the Pillars of Hercules in 
the west* lying opposite to Africa, in the Erst instance, from 
wfliich it was separated by the Mediterranean; and subse¬ 
quently to Asia, from the Hellespont to the land of the Isse- 
dones and the Massagetie, who appear to have been the 
remotest nations know n to Herodotus towards the cast. This 
explains his expression (twice repeated} that Europe extends 
along by the aide of the other two continents, so as to be 
equal to them both in length/ 
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Od the other hand he greatly underrated the size both of 
Asia, even ns then known to the Greeks, and of Africa. With 
regard to the latter especially he seems to have lieen led to a 
very erroneous estimate of its dimensions by the fact that it 
had been ctrcumnavi gated, though, according to hss own 
account! the voyage had occupied between two and three 
years. 1 In common with most ancient geographers, he gup- 
posed its greatest length to extend from the Filial of 
Hercules to the Isthmus of Suez; and its breadth from the 
month of the Nile to the southern confines of Ethiopia* Hut 
it is difficult to understand hour, even on this supposition, he 
could have so greatly underestimated its extension towards 
tho south. In another passage he distinctly speaks of Arabia 
ns the most southern of all inhabited countries, 1 and Ethiopia 
as the one extending farthest the vest. He therefore 
appears to have regarded the form of Africa as trending away 
abruptly towards the west, from near the entrance of the 
Arabian Gulf ; and ii is in conformity with this view that he 
describes the Nile, above tho Egyptian frontier at Ele¬ 
phantine, as flowing from west to east? These erroneous 
notion?, on points of fundamental importance, must be care* 
fully borne in mind in endeavouring to represent to ourselves 
the map of the world, as it was conceived by Herodotus. 

It is not elcar whether he regarded the African continent as 
projecting far to the west beyond the Pillars of Hercules, He 
mentions indeed the promontory of Solocis, on tho western 
constj as the extreme western limit of Africa, and he cites the 
name as one with which he was familiar; 4 it was doubtless 
well known to the Carthaginians in his day. But this is far 
from implying that he was really acquainted with its geogra¬ 
phical position, 5 

1 The much. ED&travcried gilCSti&n as upon St 1 IJeradot, III 107. 
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£ 6 + With the extreme west anti north of Europe on the other 
bind he was, as ho himself tells us, altogether unacquainted. 
He was indeed familiar with the name of Tartessus p as a 
country of considerable extent in the south of Spain, which as 
late m the middle of the preceding century hud been under 
the government of a king of its ewn p who had entered into 
friendly and commercin'L relations with the Phoeseans/ The 
region thus designated was probably the part of Spain ad¬ 
joining the mouth of the Bretis, or Guadalquivir* * though it 
may also have been applied to the southernmost tract of 
Spain immediately within the Straits, At all events Hero¬ 
dotus was certainly acquainted with the name of Gadeira or 
Gades* at that time a flourishing Phoenician colony* and which 
he distinctly describes as situated " without the Pillars of 
Hercules, upon the Ocean/' 1 But this was probably the 
limit of his knowledge towards the west How fur the Euro¬ 
pean continent extended in that direction he hod no know* 
ledge. He had indeed heard of the Cassiteridcs, “the islands 
from whence tin was brought/ 1 but had no definite informa¬ 
tion concerning them, and appears to have disbelieved in 
their existence* 11 In like mariner he rejected the notion 
(generally received in his time) of a river called the Eri- 
danus, flowing into the northern sea, from which amber was 
brought;* and be distinctly adds that, “though he had taken 
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much pains to inquire/ * 1 he had been unable to meet with any 
one who could state from personal observation that there was 
sou to the north of Europe/ 

The passage is a curious one, both as showing the pains that 
Herodotus took to obtain trustworthy information upon any 
subject that appeared to him of real interest; and as an 
instance (not uncommon in the history of science) where the 
more philosophic mind is practically led into error by an 
excess of caution, fully justifiable in itself. The popular 
notion, which had been followed by Jleeatffius, assumed the 
existence of an Ocean on all sides of the earth, though the 
Greeks at this time bad certainly no sufficient evidence of 
the fact 1 Herodotus, on the contrary, requited such infor¬ 
mation as would satisfy his mind, before he gave credence to 
this article of general belief ; and* failing this, he rejected the 
fact* We now know that he was wrong, and that the fact is 
true — though in a v£ry different sense from that supposed by 
Hecatseos and his contemporaries—but it cannot bo denied 
that the course taken by Herodotus was tba more philo¬ 
sophical of the two. 

Towards the north, then, the world as known to our author 
had no definite limits. Beyond tho Scythians, who occupied 
the broad steppes to the north of the Euxine, dwelt various 
Other barbarian nations whose names, as well as many other 
particulars concerning them* arc recounted to us in detail 
by Herodotus* from information furnished him by the Greek 
colonists on the Euxine* But beyond these tribes, who 
formed a kind of belt around Scythia proper — extending from 
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the Carpathians to the Ural Mountains—nothing was known, 
and it was generally supposed that these regions were unin¬ 
habitable from cold. It h an additional proof of the good 
sense of Herodotus that he has no mention of the Rhipreah 
Mountains, which, fictitious as they were* so persistently 
maintained their place in the geography of the Greeks down 
to a late period, 

§ 7. It is more surprising to our minds to see how very im¬ 
perfect and limited was the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the central and western portions of Europe. With Thrace 
indeed he was pretty well acquainted. But he gave to the 
country designated under that name a much wider extension 
than later geographers, bo as to include the land of the Getae* 
and the whole region from Mount Htemua (the Balkan) to the 
Danube. Hence ho speaks of the Thracians aa, next to 
the Indians, the most numerous people in tbo world. 3 They 
were divided into many tribes, among which be particularly 
specifics the Getrc, the Trausi, aud the Odrysce. The Getin 
dwelt near the Danube, extending to the south hank of that 
river* and hence they weTe traversed and subdued by Darius 
on his march to the Danube, when he wn 3 on his way to attack 
the Scythians. 1 In the lower part of its coarse that river 
formed the boundary between the Thracians and Scythians; 
but the country due north of the Danube was for the most 
part unknown, and was believed to be uninhabited. The only 
people on the other side of the river whose name bad reached 
the ears of Herodotus were the Sigynmc, a tribe who had a 
race of small horses—ponies in fact—with long, shaggy hair. 
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which were well adapted for charioted According to our 
author'd view the country inhabited by them extended to the 
borders of the Enetl, or Veneti, who dwelt near the head of 
the Adriatic* 8 From this incidental mention of the Yeneti, it 
is clear that not only was their name familiar to Herodotus, 
but be was acquainted, in a general way, with their true 
geographical position. Ho elsewhere terms them an Illyrian 
tribe, 1 

§ 8. As might have been expected Herodotus was evidently 
familiar with the name of Mount Hceinus (the Balkan}* though 
be gives us no geographical particulars concerning it, and 
only mentions it incidentally, as the source from whence 
several considerable tributaries flow into the Danube. 8 With 
that great river itself he was in a certain sense well acquainted, 
though his knowledge of it w ill be found on examination to be 
neither extensive nor accurate. Its mouths indeed were well 
known to the Greeks, who had founded a colony almost at 
their entrance,* and probably traded up the river for a 
considerable distance Hence Herodotus had learnt the names 
of several of the minor streams that flow 1 into It from both 
sides, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
information in this respect, though many of these names can¬ 
not now be identified. But the navigation up the river was 
probably cheeked by the rapids at the point now known as the 
Iron Gates; and tho accounts that had reached the Greeks of 
the upper part of lte course were of the vaguest kind. After 
describing in detail tho streams that descended from the 


* Id. T. 9- No other niChtirm k found 
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11 [yriitn Mountains through the plains occupied by the Tri¬ 
bal I inns, Herodotus adds: “ Two other streams also fall into 
it (tli© fstrr) that have a northerly course, proceeding from 
the country above the Umbrians—the river Carpis aud tho 
Alpis, For tho Ister flows through the whole length of 
Europe, rising in the land of tho Keltic, who, next to the 
Kyuetes, dwell the furthest towards the west of all European 
nations. And after thus flowing through the whole of Europe, 
it issues forth upon the flanks of Scythia,” 1 

It would be difficult to find a more curious instance of the 
sort of geographical confusion to which the first hearsay 
accounts of unexplored regions are liable. The “ country 
Above the Umbrians " must undoubtedly mean the north of 
Italy, for Herodotus elsewhere 2 speaks of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) as settling “ in the land of the Umbrians;" hut 
so little did he know of these regions that he was evidently 
unacquainted with the existence of the great mountain chain 
of the Alps, and erroneously supposed the name to be that of 
a river. The Carpis iu like manner is in all probability duo 
to some confused account of tho Carpathian Mountains, 
though In this ease the direction of the river would also be 
erroneous. As if to complete the confusion, Herodotus else¬ 
where describes the Ister as flowing from the laud of the 
Kelt® and the city of Pyrene,® where we have no doubt a 
mention of the Pyrenees, the third great mountain-chain of 
centrnl Europe, though applied in an equally distorted 
manner. 4 

§ 9* In the passage above quoted * Herodotus speaks of tho 
Keltic as the most westerly people of Europe, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Kyuetes or Kynesians. The same statement is 
repeated in tho somewhat parallel passage, 4 where be com* 


1 HettfclaL W* 49, * i. 04. tvm a mountain. which be placcU En 
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{Mires the course of the Danube with that of the Nile* But he 
here adds that the Kelts are situated beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, so that he seems to have considered their country aa 
stretching out towards the west, far beyond its real position* 
Yet in this second pissago he again speaks of the Kynesiuns 
as dwelling the farthest to the west of all European nations, 
and beyond the Kelts* Tho name is unknown to later geo¬ 
graphers^ but it is cited from Herodorus of Heraclea, a 
contemporary of Socrates, as that of a region of Spain, adjoin¬ 
ing tlio Ocean. 1 What idea Herodotus had formed to himself 
of their geographical position and that of the Keltic, it is 
impossible to say ■ but it is clear that ho had 110 knowledge 
whatever of the western, or Atlantic, coasts, either of Spain or 
Gaul. The name of Iberia is used by him only in reference 
to the eastern, or Mediterranean side of Spain;* and that of 
the Kelts occurs only in the two passages already referred ta 
Yet he could hardly have been ignorant of the Kelts who 
adjoined the sea between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, whoso 
city of Narbo wjis already mentioned by Hecate us as an 
important emporium of trade. 1 

§ 10. Another passage that affords us important assistance in 
the attempt to comprehend the general idea that Herodotus had 
formed to himself of the geography of the earth's surface, is 
that in u r hieh he institutes a comparison between the two 
greatest rivers known to him, the Nile and the later, 3 After 
showing that there was reason to believe that the Nile had its 
sources far away in the west of Africa, and that it flowed for 
the greater part of its course from toest to ea#t —a subject to 
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which we shall hereafter have to revert—he proceeds to say 
that he conceives the Nile and the later to have somewhat 
parallel courses* the one dividing Europe through the middle* 
and the other flowing in like manner through the midst of 
Africa; and that they both had their origin at about equal 
distance* from their mouths/ the Ister rising in the far west 
of Europe* and the Nile (jib he conjectured) in the western 
regions of Libya. He then adds that their mouths were in 
fact opjw$it€ to one another, for that Egypt lay just about 
opposite to the mountainous parts of Cilicia, from whence it 
was a direct journey, in a straight line* of only five days to 
Sinope, and that city was situated opposite to the mouth of 
the Ister. 

He here appears to be, as it were* in a rude manner, 
drawing a meridian line Jrom the mouth of the Nile to that 
of the Danube; and infers that, as these were in this sense 
opposite to one another, and their sources were so likewise 
(according to his own views concerning the origin of the 
Nile)* the length of both rivers would be about equal It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how erroneous was his r&tson- 
ing concerning the Nile* the upper course and sources of 
which were, as ho himself tells us T utterly unknown; and wo 
have already seen how extremely imperfect was his informa¬ 
tion concerning the upper course of the Danube, though this 
he supposed to he well ascertained, for (he tells us) u the 
Ister Sows through an inhabited region p and is therefore 
known to nwny.* T * It ia more curious that, while his infe¬ 
rence concerning the relative position of the mouths of the 
two rivers is approximately correct—the Canopic* or western 


* Tills appears to ms to be certainly Fhould o* press in modem 
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mouth of the Nile, differing in fact only a few miles in longi¬ 
tude from those of the Danube—the data upon which it is 
founded are glaringly erroneous. Cilicia Trachea* as the 
mountainous part of Cilicia was called* lies considerably to 
the east of the whole Delta of Egypt* and Sinope still more 
so* so that that city is in fact more than five degrees of 
longitude to the eastward of the Canopic mouth of the Kile, 
lint on ihe other hand, it is in fact by about ms much further 
east than tho mouths of the Danube to which Herodotus 
considered it as directly opposite. Thus* in this case* it 
accidentally happens that the two errors committed by him 
just about neutralize one another. Had he not mentioned 
the stejis of the process, we might have wondered at the accu¬ 
racy of the result, and given him credit for m amount of 
geographical knowledge which he certainly did not possess* 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus was led to insti¬ 
tute this parallel hot ween the two rivers by something of that 
feeling of symmetry so congenial to the Greek mind- But we 
must not press the comparison too far. It is hardly to be 
inferred from the passage in question that the historian con¬ 
sidered the Is ter as making a great bend analogous to that of 
the Nile where it entered Egypt, Yet it appears certain 
from other passages that he did consider it as turning south¬ 
wards in order to reach the sea, and he distinctly tells us 
that where it entered the Euxine its mouth was turned 
towards the south-east. 1 This would ia fact be the direction 
of one of the mouths that formed the delta of the river, and 
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tLis perhaps pave rise to the misconception that it was that 
uf the main stream. But it will bo found impossible, as wo 
shall hereafter see, to understand the view taken by Hero¬ 
dotus of the geography of Scythia, without bearing in mind 
this fundamental error concerning the course of the Danube. 


Section 2.— Scythia. 

§ 1. The very scanty and imperfect knowledge which Hero¬ 
dotus displays of so largo a jiortbn of Europe contrasts strangely, 
to the modem reader, with the large amount uf information 
which he has furnished us in regard to the countries north of 
the Euxme* and the vast tract uf country that was commonly 
included by the Greeks under tho vague and general appella¬ 
tion of Scythia. 

Several circumstances had indeed combined from a very 
early juried to direct the especial attention of the Greeks to 
the countries in question. The first of these was the great 
migratory movement of the people called by the Greeks Cim¬ 
merians, who* according to the tradition universally received , 
and adopted by Herodotns, had originally occupied the tract 
of country north of the Etixine, between the Ister and the 
Tamds; but having been expelled from thence by the 
Scythians* bad poured themselves in a vast horde down upon 
Asia Minor* where they had carried devastation and terror to 
the gates of the Greek cities of Ionia, This iuvsision is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to be received as an historical fact;® nor is 
there any reason to doubt the tmilitionary belief that the 
people in question .came from the regions north of the Euiine, 
in which the Scythians were found in the time of Herodotus. 
Such a displacement of one of these nomad nations by another* 


1 The in wfcni of Auk by the Cini- 
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is entirely in accordance with what we know to have taken 
place at subsequent periods; and is of great interest ns the 
tirst authentic record of those great movements of nations that 
have taken place in all ages on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia. 7 

The gradual extension of the Creek colonies along the 
northern shores of the Enxine* and the settlement of such 
powerful cities and commercial centres as Olbia and J’antt- 
cupfcmDp would naturally add to the general interest felt by 
the Greeks in these countries; and the expedition of Dariua 
into Scythia* before the close of the sixth century luc., must 
have given a fresh stimulus to their curiosity as to the vast 
regions that lay beyond the Danube. The grossly exaggerated 
rumours that reached their ours with regard to the extent and 
circumstances of that expedition would only tend to increase 
this feeling. It was doubtless the same cause that led Hero¬ 
dotus himself to visit the remote Greek settlements in tins 
quarter* and to collect there by personal inquiry and observa¬ 
tion the valuable mass of information which he has embodied 
in the fourth book of his history/ 

§ % There ore indeed few parts of that great work that display 
in a mote striking manner at once the merits and defects of 
the writer. It is difficult to determine the extent of his 
personal knowledge of the regions that lay to the north of 
the Buxine* but it is certain that he spent some time at Olbia 
on the Borysthenes, where he evidently occupied himself dili¬ 
gently in collecting information from the traders and others 
that were accustomed to penetrate into the interior. He men¬ 
tions having himself seen a remarkable monument at a place 
Called ExEimpseuSp or “the Sacred Ways,” four days T voyage 
np the river Hypanis, 1 but wo have no proof that his personal 
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observation extended farther inland. The lively picture that 
he bos drawn of the mode of life and customs of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes would readily lead us to suppose that he hail 
himself seen them in their native wilds; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this with the geographical inaccuracies which we 
ahull hereafter have to point out; and it seems more probable 
that his personal acquaintance with them was limited to those 
he might have seen at the fairs and markets of Olhia or other 
Greek towns, while he had gathered fuller particulars from 
careful inquiry. In proportion indeed as ho recedes from the 
shores of the Euxine, his information becomes more vague and 
untrustworthy; for his geographical data had to be derived 
from the statements of traders who had travelled only with a 
view to their own commercial objects, and who bad doubtless 
never seen a map, or attempted to form in their o\in minds 
any definito geographical idea of the countries they had 
visited. 

Still, the amount and extent of his information concerning 
the various tribes and nations of the interior is in every wav 
remarkable; and leads us to the unquestionable inference that 
the Greeks of his day had carried their commercial relations, 
cither by land or water (probably the former), to an extent that 
remained unsurpassed until a much later jseriod. Even in the 
days of Augustus, Strabo was able to add little or nothing to 
the extent of our knowledge of the countries in question, while 
Pliny and Mela mix up the statements of Herodotus w ith those 
of later writers, referring to a wholly altered state of things, 
in a manner which throws the whole subject into inextricable 
confusion. 

In another respect Herodotus stands conspicuously dis¬ 
tinguished from his predecessors, AH previous writers—so 
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fair m we can judge from the fragments that remain to m — 
had concurred in making the Scythian deserts the abide of 
mythical races, and the scene of poetical fables. Herodotus, 
on the contrary, is careful to distinguish what ho received on 
credible testimony from all such fabulous accounts; and though 
lie does not refuse to mention the Arlmaspians, he expresses his 
double of their existence, ami distinctly tells us that the fact 
rested only on the authority of the Issedones t from whom the 
Scythians had learnt the tale, which had passed through them 
to the Greeks. 1 Of the Hyperboreans on the contrary* as we have 
already seen, he altogether disbelieved the existence^ Nor Is 
any mention found in his work of the Ehiprean Mountains, and 
his silence may be considered in this instance conclusive, as 
ho could not have failed to notice them in connection with 
the great rivers of Scythia* had ho believed in their existence. 

§ 3 + Before attempting to examine the account given by Hem- 
i lotus of the Scythians and the adjoining tribes, it is necessary 
to advert briefly to his ideas on the subject of the Kim no 
itself, and its subordinate or tributary sea, the Polos Mmotis. 
His misconceptions concerning the extent and configuration 
of these two great l>asius of water will l>e found to hove an 
important bearing on the geographical arrangement of the 
numerous tribes that adjoined their shores; and it is impossible 
to represent to ourselves the idea that he had formed of the 
Scythian territories ami the succession of the different tribes* 
without clearly comprehending the wide divergence of his 
notions on this subject from the reality. 

Herodotus had himself navigated the Euxme + and its waters 
were in his days frequently traversed by Greek traders in all 
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directions. But wo most not hastily conclude that he had 
therefore correct ideas as to its form and magnitude* or that 
ha was acquainted with its true geography, in the modem 
sense of the term* He had indeed arrived at definite con¬ 
clusions on the subject* which prove the pains he had taken 
to inform himself; while their erroneous character shows the 
difficulty that existed in his time in arriving at a correct 
result. He tells us that the Euxiue, which he terms “the 
most wonderful of all seas** is eleven thousand one hundred 
stadia in length* and its breadth, at the widest part, is three 
thousand three hundred stadia. The greatest length be con¬ 
siders to be from the mouth of the Pouttts (i. e. the Thracian 
Bosphorus) to the Pkasis; and its greatest breadth to he 
between Thcmiscyra at the mouth of the river Thermodon, 
and Sindica (the peninsula of Taman) at tho entrance of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. The lust supposition involves a con¬ 
siderable error. The broadest part of the Black Sea is in 
reality between Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, and the 
mouth of the estuary of the Borysthenes* where its breadth is 
not less than 325 geographical miles, or 3253 stadia— very 
nearly agreeing with the estimate of Herodotus—while the 
actual distance between the points selected by him docs not 
exceed 235 G. mites or 2350 stadia. The length on the other 
hand is enormously exaggerated; the distance from the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus to that of the Phasia being in a 
direct course not more than about 5500 Blades* or just about 
Juilf that stated by Herodotus. 

§ 4* The source of his error is not far to seek; for he has 
himself told us in this instance the process of computation by 
which he arrived at his result. K In a long day (he tells ns) a ship 
usually accomplishes about 70,000 fathoms* and about 60*000 
fathoms in the night/' 1 Now from the Phasis to the mouth 
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of the Bosphorus was u. voyage of nine days and eight nights ■ 
and from Bindica to Them Lacy m mis a voyage of three days 
and two nights. Hence he computed the distances by a simple 
process of multiplication; reckoning, as the Greeks always 
did, 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, to the stade. 1 

Here it is evident that the error arose simply from an 
over-estimate of the average rate of sailing. It was no doubt 
possi ble that a Greek merchant vessel should, under favourable 
circumstances* accomplish as much as Tift) stadia (70 G* miles) 
in a tlay, and 600 in the night; but it was a great mistake 
to take this as the distance performed on the average* The 
ordinary estimate of later geographers is 500 stadia a day, and 
the same for a night.* But even this would make the estimate 
of Herodotus greatly exceed the truth, and it is evident that 
we most allow for considerable loss of time, in consequence of 
the windings of the coast, baffling winds, caused by projecting 
headlands, and other causes of delay* of which Herodotus took 
no account. On the other hand his estimate of the width is 
comparatively so little in excess, that it shows clearly that 
the Greek sailers of those days wore in the habit of taking 
advantage of the prevalence of north winds, and stretching 
directly across from the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosporus to 
the Greek settlements on the southern shores of the Euiine. 

§ 5- But if his ideas of the dimensions and form of the Euxine, 
or Pont us* as he generally calls it, were thus disfigured by 
grave errors, his conception of the Pal us Hsofis—“ the mother 
of the Euxine," us it was commonly termed by the Greeks— 
was still more erroneous. k ‘The Pantos {he tells us* after de¬ 
scribing its dimensions in the above passage) has also a hike 
belonging to it, not very mticA inf trior to itself in size ; the 
waters of which flow into it. It is called M&otis, and 
the mother of the Pontus." This is indeed a startling mis¬ 
statement. At the present day the Sea of Azov covers an 
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area of about 14,000 square miles, which is little more than 
one-twelfth of that of the Black 8ea, Hence many geographers 
anrl commentators on Herodotus (including even his most 
recent t raus I a tor) have thought it necessary to suppose that 
some great physical changes have taken place since his time, 
and that the Pains Mrcotis was really much more extensive in 
ancieut times than at the present day.* It is certain indeed 
that the Sea of Azov, which is throughout its extent very 
shallow, is gradually filling up, and becoming perceptibly 
shallower; while the continual deposit of silt and mud by the 
river Don is necessarily pushing forward its delta into the sea, 
aud a similar deposit is taking place at the mouth of the 
Kuban also, on the southern shore of the sea. T It is true also 
that there are geological reasons which hare led Pallas and 
other writers to speculate on the probability that the whole 
tract between the Caspian and the Sea of Azov was submerged, 
and the two seas consequently united, at no very remote 
period, geologically speaking* But it would be very hasty to 
assume from this that any material change has taken place 
within the historical period, or since the time of Herodotus, 
and it is to be remarked that Scylax (or the author of the 
Periplus that hears his name), writing little more than a 
century after Herodotus, estimates the Mieotis at only half the 
size of the Euxintv This is, of course, still a great exaggera¬ 
tion ; hut the idea of its great size seems to have conlinued 
fixed in the minds of the Greeks for ages afterwards, and 
even Ptolemy still represented it as enormously larger than it 
really is.* 
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The ii 1 u.tli appears to He. that the Palim ^Iirutis was generally 
regarded by the Greeks us a lake, not as an inland sea; con¬ 
sidered as such, it was enormously larger tlian any other lake 
with which they were acquainted; and the idea thus formed 
of its vast slice led readily to an exaggerated estimate of its 
real dimensions. It seems much more natural to believe that 
Herodotus was mi sled by erroneous information than to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical changes having taken 
place with unexampled rapidity. 

§ 6, No allusion is found in Herodotus to the fancied resem¬ 
blance of the general form of the Eoxine to a Scythian bow, so 
familiar to the later Greek geographers. This comparison 
indeed implies a much more accurate conception of its general 
configuration than was possessed by the historian, and especially 
of the true size and position of the Tauric peninsula, concern¬ 
ing which he entertained strangely erroneous notions, for one 
who had himself navigated the Euxine, of which it forms so 
prominent a feature. He indeed correctly describes the Taurie 
territory as a mountainous district projecting Into the Pont us* 
and forming the advanced point of Scythia between the seas 
that bounded it on the south and east; but in order to convey 
to his readers an idea of its form, be compares it successively 
with the projecting portion of Attica, and with that of lapvgia 
in Italy, beyond the line from Brundusium to T&rcntttm. 1 
Both comparisons show clearly that lie conceived it only as eiu 
A ctfe f or projecting tract of hud, and that hi* was unaware of 
ita being a peninsula in the strictest sense of the term, joined 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck or isthmus: otherwise 
the Peloponnese must have offered itself as a much upter com¬ 
parison, and one familiar to all Greeks, The two peninsulas art 1 
indeed very nearly about the same size, and the Isthmus of 
Perefeop* which unites the Crimea to the continent, h little 
broader than that of Corinth. 3 
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Here again it has been suggested that some physical change 
may have taken place, and that the shallow inlet now called 
the Putrid Sea* which alone gives this strictly peninsular form 
to the Crimea, may not have existed in the time of Herodotus, 
It must be admitted that a very slight alteration of levels 
would effect this, and would transform what is now a shallow 
inland sea into a mere salt-marsh t or Oven into dry land- But 
even then the description of Herodotus would be far from 
characteristic, and it seems much safer in this instance also to 
acquiesce in the conclusion that ho was simply misled by 
imperfect information- 11 

£ 7. But however imperfect were the geographical notions 
of the Greek settlers as to the extent and configuration of the 
Buxine, and its tributary the Mantis, they had long been 
familiar with the great rivers which flow into those seas, and 
constitute the leading characteristic of Eastern Eurofsc. The 
Ister or Danube, the Tyras (now the Dniester), the Hypanis 
(Bug), the Borysthenes, or Dnieper, and the Taiiais or Don, are 
not only all mentioned by Herodotus, and enumerated in their 
correct order* but they are described mom or Jess fully. Gf 
the Ister (as wc have already seen) he speaks m considerable 
detail, 1 and seems to have bad pretty accurate information 
concerning the lower part of its course, where it formed, 
according to his view, the frontier between Scythia and 
Thrace.* But as he makes no mention of the cataracts or 
rapids at the Iron flutes, which have in all ages opposed so 
serious an obstacle to the navigation of the river, it is clear 
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that he had no full or complete knowledge of its course, as 
high as that point (about 450 miles from its mouth}, and we 
have already aeen Low extremely vague and imperfect were 
his notions concerning the upper part of its course, and the 
affluents it there received. Even in the lower portion* though 
he enumerates tho tributaries that fall into it on the one side 
or the other, as if he had accurate knowledge on the subject* 
it is impossible to identify with any certainty the streams 
really meant, with the exception of the Porata* or Prnth* which* 
as it joins the Danube but a short distance above its delta, and 
has a course nearly parallel with that of the Tyras, would 
naturally be well known to the Greek colonists of the Buxine, 4 

Farther inland indeed he mentions the Maris* as flowing 
from tho land of the Agathyrsi, which may in all probability 
bo identified with the Marosch s the principal river of Tran¬ 
sylvania: 1 but the other names enumerated by him, are not 
mentioned by any later writer* and can for tho most part only 
bo identified by arbitrary selection among the numerous 
streams that pour their waters into tho Danube on the one 
hank or the other, 

| 8* Herodotus expressly calls the later the greatest of all 
known rivers, 0 though he elsewhere remarks that it owes its 
predominance to its numerous Hihutarrea r for that, taking the 
main streams separately, the Nile wag far superior to it in the 
volume of its waters 4 Besides Its magnitude, another circum¬ 
stance that particularly attracted his attention in this mighty 
stream was its equable flow, which presented no difference in 
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winter or summer: affording in this respect a marked con¬ 
trast, not only to the Nile! hut to all those rivers with which 
Herodotus was likely to bo most familiar, either in European 
Greece or Asia Minor. This peculiarity ho justly attributes 
to the molting of the accumulated snows by the summer heat 
compensating for the increased evaporation at that season. 1 
But he was not aware that this great accumulation of snow was 
owing to the chains of high mountains that supply the main 
tributaries of the JJanube, and he ascribed it to the ordinary 
bo verity of the winter, in the lands from which they flowed ;— 
the climate of which he supposed, naturally enough, to re¬ 
semble that of Scythia, 

§ 9, As has been already pointed out, he describes the Ister 
as flowing into the Euxine with its month facing the south¬ 
east : the next of the great rivers, the Tyras, flowed from north 
to south, having its sources in a large lake on the outer confines 
of Scythia, where It adjoined the land of the NenrL 2 The 
Hypanis, which came next, also rose in a large lake, which was 
thence called “the mother of the Hypanis : ,f its waters were at 
first quite fresh, but in the lower part of its course they were 
rendered bitter or salt by the admixture of those of a source of 
extremely salt water, at the distance of tour days* voyage from 
the sea. 3 It is singular that Herodotus describes the llypunis, 
though he calls it a river with which few could compare in 
size, 4 as if its whole course was only nine days’ voyage from 
its sources to the sea, and though these are obviously intended 
to be reckoned ihscmding the stream, the statement is never¬ 
theless difficult to understand/ 1 

§ 10. The Borysthcnes, which he justly accounted the largest 
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of the Scythian rivers, after the Danube, wag* he acids, the moat 
productive of all rivers, not only in Scythia, but in the world, 
with the single exception of the Nile. The vast quantity 
and variety of fish that it produced, some of them of the 
largest size; the richness and extent of the pastures on its 
luniks ; the fertility of the soil for cultivation; and the sweet¬ 
ness of its clear waters,—at the same time that salt was pro¬ 
duced in abundance at its mouth—gave it the palm over all 
its competitors.* Nor are these praises exaggerated* The 
Greek colony founded near its mouth, and from thenco gone- 
rally known among the Greeks m Borysthenes, but called by 
its inhabitants Olbia or DIbiopolis (“"the pros|nerous city”) 
owed its wealth and prosperity mainly to its position at the 
entrance of this great stream, which opened out the access to 
the richest and most fertile provinces of Southern Buasio. 

Vet even of the Borysthenes itself his geographical know¬ 
ledge was very imperfect. Ho himself tells us that no one 
was acquainted with its source, but that it vvtis known for 
a distance of forty days' voyage, as fur as a place culled 
Gerrhus, and that its course was from north to south. 1 He 
therefore evidently considered it as flowing parallel with the 
Hypunis* aud had no conception of the vast bend by which 
the Dnieper sweeps round from below Kiev by Ekaterinoslav 
to Kherson* It is more remarkable that he seems to be un¬ 
acquainted with the cataracts or rapids, which interrupt the 
navigation of the river during this part of its course, for a 
distance of more than forty miles, and must in all ages have 
opposed a barrier to communication with the regions Iseyond. 
Hut he himself tells ns that it flowed through the land of the 
Georgi, or agricultural Scythians, for the lowest ten days 1 
voyage, and above that its course lay through uninhabited 
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regions;' 30 that little would be known concerning it. His 
erroneous view of its direction would however tend materially 
to vitiate all hi$ ideas of the geography of this part of Scythia, 
and must be carefully borne in mind in attempting to arrange 
and explain his other statements on the subject 

§ 11 The last of the great rivers of Scythia which he mentions 
ia the Tamils, with which he was well acquainted, by name at 
least: this he describes as flowring in the first place (like the 
llypauis and Tyr&a) from a great fate, and discharging itself 
into a at ill greater, the Mreotis* which formed the boundary 
between the Scythians and Sarmatians. He adds also that it 
received a tributary river called the Hyrgis.* In point of 
fact the Don does rise in a lake, while the Bug and the 
Dniester do not, but it is one ef such very email dimensions, ns 
not even to figure on any ordinary map of Russia, 1 and it is 
wholly inconceivable that the informants of the historian had 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of these remote regions of the 
interior to be aware of this minute fact, while their general 
notions were so vague and incoherent* It is much more pro¬ 
bable that in all three eases tho lake was invented, or assumed 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information, 
as the readiest means of accounting for the origin of a great 
river. At the same time the extensive marshes in the interior 
of Russia would favour the idea, and may perhaps have really 
contained accumulations of stagnant water of greater extent 
than they do nnw\ In one respect indeed the knowledge 
obtained by Herodotus was superior to that possessed by many 
later writers, Roth Hippocrates and Aristotle believed in the 
existence of a groat chain of mountains in the extreme 
north, beyond the limits of Scythia,” in which all the greatest 
of these rivers took their rise, and to which they gave tho 
name of the Uliipiuan Mountains- 3 Herodotus on the contrary' 
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(m has Wd already mentioned), not only makes no mention 
of the existence of any snck range, but bis account of the 
great rivers just described, altogether excludes the supposition 
that they derived their waters from such a source. 

§ 12. On the whole, the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the five principal rivers of Scythia is very much what might 
have been expected. Their mouths and the lower portion of 
their courses would be well knoivn to the Greek settlers on the 
northern shores of the E six ine, while vague and often erroneous 
rumours would be all that reached them concerning the sources 
of the same rivers, or the jjart of their course during which 
they flowed through wild and thinly peopled regions* In 
every instance indeed these great streams took their rise 
beyond the Li nails of Scythia proper, as defined by Herodotus, 
among the barburons nations that are described as surrounding 
the Scythians, with whom the Greeks themselves had little, if 
any, intercourse. 

§ 13. But if the account given by Herodotus of the five great 
rivers in question is tolerably clear and distinct t and their 
identification admits of no reasonable doubt, the case is id to¬ 
gether otherwise with regard to three other streams, all of 
which ho distinctly places between the Bonj$ihe7i£S tind the 
Tttmiis t and to which be gives the name of Panticapes, Hypu- 
eyris, and Gerrhus. Of these it may fairly be said that they 
have defied all the efforts of successive geographers to identify 
them with any known rivers, or to propose any plausible solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty. The Pantieapes is described as rising 
in a lake, having u course from north to south, therefore 
parallel with the Burysthenes, into which river it ultimately 
fell, apparently not far from its mouth. The intermediate 
space (which was a distance of three days 5 journey from west 
to east*) was occupied by the Hus hand men (Geofgi) or agri¬ 
cultural Scythians, while the river in the lower part of its 
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course traversed the land which ho calls Hylma, or the Forest 
Ilegion/ Nest comes the Hypaeym, rising also in a Jake, 
traversing the country of the Nomad Scythians* leaving the 
Hyhea on the right, and failing into the Gulf of Carcine, 
opposite the town of that mine. 4 There is no river that at the 
present day at all corresponds with either of these; in fact, 
there is no stream of any magnitude between the Dnieper and 
the Don, except the Donets which is a tributary of tho latter 
river, and does not approach the Pains Mreotis. The account 
is further perplexed by the statement that the Hypacyris, the 
most easterly of tho two rivers, discharged its waters into the 
Carcinitie Gulf, w hich is unquestionably the Gulf of Perekop, 
of the isthmus of that name. 

Still more enigmatical is the description of the third river* 
the Gerrhns, which, according to Herodotus, was a branch of 
the ilorysthenesj separating from that river at the place called 
Gerrhus, which (as we have already seen) was the farthest 
point to which the liorysthenes was navigable, and \\m distant 
forty days' voyage from the sea. In the lower part of its 
course the river Gendins separated tho Nomad Scythians from 
the Koyai tribe, and was in one part not loss than seventeen 
days* journey distant from the Borysthenea, Yet it ulti¬ 
mately* instead of falling into thu Pains Mteotla* joined the 
Hypacyrifi (!), 

The whole account is utterly unintelligible, and is not only 
at variance with the actual geography of those regions, hut 
may fairly be said to involve physical impossibilities.® It can 
only 1 Hi explained on the supposition that Herodotus, who 
apparently never himself crossed the Bory&thenes, was misled 
by the confused accounts of different travellers, of which, from 
his own imperfect id cm of physical geography, he was unable 
to &ce the contradiction. 
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§ 14. It is almost equally difficult to identify the rivets alluded 
to in another passage, where he tells us that there were tour 
great rivers, which had their sources in the hind of the Thys- 
sagetie, beyond the desert that bounded the Budiai on the 
north, and after flowing through the territory of the Afreet®, 
fell into the Palus Mseotis. 1 These he enumerates iu the 
following order; the Lycns, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the 
Syrgis. Of these the Tanais is of course well known, and 
the Syrgis is probably the saiae that he elsewhere falls the 
Hyrgis, though he there describes it as a tributary of the 
Tanais, not as tailing into the Palus Mtcotis. The Gams has 
been supposed by some modem writers to be the Volga, though 
that river in fact flows into the Caspian Sea, but there is really 
no clue to its identification.* Of the Lycus nothing whatever 
Is known. 

Even of the Tanais itself it may bo observed, that though 
it was certainly identical wilh the Don, it may be questioned 
whether tho Greeks were sufficiently acquainted with the upper 
part of its course to distinguish the main stream from its tri¬ 
butary the Dunetz, which is itself a large river, and has the 
more direct course from north to south, while the Don itself 
makes so great a bend to the east, that it might readily be 
mistaken for a different river.* 

§ 15, With regard indeed to all these streams it must be borne 
in mind that the geographical statements of Herodotus as to 
their sources, their course and their outflow, could bo derived 
only from the reports of travellers, who had crossed them in 
their commercial journeys with caravans into the interior. The 
Greeks certainly had navigated the Borysthcncs, the Hypani 
and the Danube for a considerable distance from their mouths: 
but it is uncertain whether they had done so in the case of the 
Tanais, at least as early os the time of Herodotus, 1 and the 
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traffic from tho Borystbenes eastward was in all probability 
carried on almost wholly (as it has been in modem times) by 
caravans of waggons across the steppes. A traveller accom¬ 
panying such a caravan would readily observe and remember 
the number of considerable streams that he crossed* and might 
report correctly their general direction* and their names, at 
least those by which they were known at the point where he 
crossed them; for it must be remembered that it is not uncom¬ 
mon for a river to bear different appellations in different parts 
of its course—but he would have to rely upon vague hearsay 
as to the points from which they came or to which they ulti¬ 
mately tended. Purely geographical questions of this sort 
have little interest for a semi-barbarous people, or even for a 
half-educated traveller, and the statement that all tho four 
riveis last referred to run into the Pains Mteotia may very pro¬ 
bably have been a mere conjecture hastily adopted by those 
who, like Herodotus himself* believed that sea to be nearly as 
large as the Euxine. 

§ lti. Far more interesting and valuable than these professed 
geographical data, are the notices that Herodotus has preserved 
to us of the various tribes and nations that inhabited tho wide 
tracts on the north of the Euxine and in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Asia, This was precisely the kind of information 
that he was likely to obtain most correctly from the class of 
travellers to whom alone he could have recourse. Traders, 
travelling solely fur commercial purposes, would bo likely to 
trouble themselves little about purely geographical questions, 
but their attention would necessarily be directed to the manners 
and customs of the tribes that they visited, us well as to the 
natural productions of their countries* and the nines to which 
they were applied. Nor could they fail to notice the diversity 
or identity of race among neighboring populations, as attested 
by the use of different languages* requiring in consequence a 
succession of different interpreters* 

In one respect Herodotus is favourably distinguished from 
almost all his successors. With many ancient geographers the 
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term Scythians was applied in ns wide and vague a sense as 
that of Tartars has been in modern times. Just as under the 
latter appeNation have been included tribes of Mongolian, of 
Turkish, and even of Finnish extraction, so did the later 
writers on ancient geography frequently extend the name of 
Scythians to all the nomad nations that inhabited the northern 
regions of Europe and Asia. Herodotus, on the contrary, uses 
the term in a strictly ethnographical sensed With him the 
Scythians are a distinct people, differing from those that 
adjoined them on the east, north, and west p 3 and Scythia is a 
definite area, of the extent and configuration of which he 
seems to have formed to himself a distinct idea, though it is 
very difficult for us to represent to ourselves his conception 
of it. 

§ 17. One point, however. Is certain. He tells us distinctly 
that Scythia was bounded on two sides, the south and cast, Wy¬ 
the sea. 4 Henco it m clear that ho regarded the Pal us Mteotin 
—as was done by all subsequent geographers, including oven 
Ptolemy — as extending from south to norths and thus forming 
the eastern boundary of Scythia. The Tamils, which pro¬ 
longed the frontier between Europe and Asia and separated 
the Scythians from the Sarmatiaus, was also supposed t*> flow 
from north to south> These two sides he considered to be 
about equal, and supposed Scythia on the whole to l*e (of 
course speaking approximately} of a square form, extending 
inland about the same- distance us the length of its sea-front, 
which he reckoned at twenty days" journey, or about 4U0 It. 
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mile*,* It is evident that Hi h idea of the conformation uf 
tfce country is so widely different from its real posit ion and 
figure, that it would bo a mere waste of lime to attempt to 
diaouss it in minute detail, or attempt to reconcile it with the 
natural boundaries, The important result is T that he con¬ 
sidered the country inhabited by the Scythians (properly so 
called) to extend only about 400 G. miles inland, whether 
measured from the Euxine or the Pains Mmo They there¬ 
fore may he considered as occupying the whole of Southern 
Russia, including the Ukraine, Podolia, and the country of 
the Don Cossacks, together with Bessarabia and Moldavia to 
the hanks of the Danube. But their limits towards the in¬ 
terior cannot be defined with any approach to accuracy. 1 

§ 18* 'l ho Scythian people, as conceived by the historian, was 
divided into several tribes, characterized by some difference 
in their modes of iile and habits, as the Georgi or agricultural 
Scythians, the Royal, and the Nomad Scythians: to each of 
which lie assigns a definite geographical position. But un¬ 
fortunately he has described these positions and their re¬ 
spective limits, with reference to the rivers between the 
Uorysthenes and the J minis, in n manner which involves them 
in the same hopeless confusion that attends the determination 
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of those rivers. All that cm Iks affirmed with certainty h that 
ho placed in the western part of Scythia a tribe whom he 
characterizes as the Ploughmen (Aroteres) because they cul¬ 
tivated the land in order to raise corn/tfr export, w ithout using 
it for their own subsistence: while the Georgi (or Agricul¬ 
turists), east of the Borystheues, subsisted on the produce of 
their own tillage* like all other nations. Beyond them towards 
the east were the Nomad Scythians, inhabiting an open steppe 
country'' and again beyond them, extending to the Falun 
MzloiLh and the Tanafs, was the tribe of the lioyal Scythians* 
who looked upon all the others as their slaves or vassals. The 
whole tract occupied by these successive tribes was an open 
treeless plain, with the exception of a district (apparently of 
small extent) near the mouth of the Borystheiies, which was 
called in consequence Hylrea, or “ the Forest country.” 1 

§ 19. Beyond the limits thus assigned by Herodotus to the 
Scythians that people, as bo tells m 7 was encircled by a series of 
different nations, extending from west to east, in the following 
order: the Agathyrsi, the Neitrt. the Androphagi, the Makti- 
chheni, the Gelonip the Budini and the Sauromato. All these 
tribes had their own separate rulers and were in the opinion 
of the historian distinct from tire Scythians, though in gome 
instances resembling them in their manners* and occasionally 
presenting a similarity of language. The Tauri also, who 
inhabited the peninsula that derived its name from them, 
were regarded by him as a distinct people from the Scythians? 

The first of these surrounding tribes was the Agathyrsi: a 
people who are distinguished by Herodotus as the must refined 

B The limits mn.l poaitioli of this boetui ptfrfi™ having born formerly 
tntinoL bo determined, far the covered vfiib forest*. rfkv Etvtmelft 
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among them, anti who were remarkable also for the abundance 
of their gold ornaments. They may be considered on plau¬ 
sible, though hardly conclusive ground®, as occupying the 
region now called Transylvania, the gold mine® of which may 
probably have been worked from the earliest ages- 1 Next to 
them came the Neuri, who resembled the Scythians in man¬ 
ners 1 but were said to have the peculiar power of transforming 
themselves for a few days every year into wolves. 1 This story, 
of which Herodotus frankly expresses his disbelief, is curious 
as the earliest allusion to tho superstition of the K were-wolf, +p 
so generally prevalent among the northern nation® of Europe. 
Another circumstance mentioned by Herodotus that the Neuri, 
about a generation before the expedition of Darius, had been 
compelled to quit their homes for a time, on account of the 
multitude of serpents, has at first sight a very fabulous air; 
but is in fact by no means improbable. A modem traveller, 3 
who visited tbe German colonies in the south of Russia, found 
them still full of recollections of the difficulties with which 
they had to cope, when they first settled there about 30 years 
before* from the multitude of serpents with which the whole 
Country swarmed; and which only gradually gave wav before 
the increase of tillage and population* The Neuri are sup¬ 
posed by ^diafarik, but on very slender grounds, to have been 
ai Slavonian tribe : they apparently occupied the country near 
the sources of the Dniester, the modern Volhynia, 

§ 20. Beyond the Neuri were the Androphagi, who, as their 
name imports, were cannibals, in w hich respect they sfrwl alone 
among all tbe nations in this part of tho w^orld, Herodotus 
tells ns that their manners were in ul] respect® the moat rude 
and savage with which he was acquainted : and that they spoke 
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a peculiar language, distinct from the Scythian, 4 AH these 
particulars tend to support the conjecture of Neumann that 
they were a Finnish race: several of the tribes of that family 
being known to have retained the habit of cannibalism even 
in the middle ages, 5 They were separated from the country 
of the Scythians by a desert tract of considerable extent* and 
seem to have been situated nearly due north of the Greek 
settlements on the Bcrysthenes ; but how far inland we have 
no means of determining. 

Next to them—proceeding still from west to east—came the 
Melanchlsenip or ** Black-cloaks," of whom we loam nothing p 
except that they were distinguished from the Scythians, whom 
they resembled in their other custom*, by the constant use of 
the black dress, from which they derived their name* 1 But 
though their manners were like those of the Scythians, Hero¬ 
dotus expressly tells us that they were a distinct and non- 
Scythian race 

§ 21. The next nation to the Melanchheni were the Budini, 
a people concerning whom we have mure interesting informa¬ 
tion, They were (Herodotus tells us) a large and powerful 
nation, and were all of them distinguished by light blue eyes 
and red hair. 1 They were nomads like their neighbours on 
both sides, but their country mis no longer the mere open 
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steppe or plain : it contained extensive forests, as well as lakes 
and marshes which abounded with beavers and otters. In the 
midst of these dwelt a tribe called tbe Gelom, who were often 
confounded with them, so that the name of Geloni was fre¬ 
quently applied by the Greeks to tbe whole nation of the 
Hud ini*—but incorrectly, os Herodotus assures us. According 
to him, tbo Gelom differed from the Bud ini in personal 
characters and in language, as well as in the habits of life. 
They were not nomads, but settled agriculturists, having 
gardens or orchards, and raising com for their own consump¬ 
tion ; they even possessed a city of largo extent, surrounded 
by walls, built of timber, and containing bouses and temples, 
also of wood. These temples, according to the informants of 
Herodotus, were dedicated to Greek divinities and adorned 
with alters and statues in the Greek fashion. In fact, he 
tells us, the Gcloni were originally Greeks, who had quitted 
the trading-places on the coast and settled among the Budimi - 
and their language was a mixture of Greek and Scythian * 

It is very difficult to give credence to this last statement. 
It would lie an unprecedented thing for Greek settlers to have 
established themselves at such a distance in the interior, with¬ 
out. keeping up any communication or intercourse with their 
countrymen on the Engine; and the explanation suggested 
by Heaven that it was merely a Creek factory established thus 
far inland, for the purposes of trade, is wholly at variance with 
Herodotus, who evidently meant to describe these Gelom as 
a barbarian tribe, though more cultivated and civilized tlmn 
their neighbours; and retaining traces of their Greek origin 
in their religion and language. Very little value can be 
attached to the former ground of identification; and if tbe 
Gelom were a Slavonian tribe (as has been suggested with 
some plausibility by Schafarik) 1 there would really ho sufficient 
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resemblance between the deities of the two systems to lend 
readily to the belief. The wooden city, with its walls of wood, 
resembles very much the accounts we find of the old Slavonian 
cities: that of Saratov* on the Volga, is said to have retained 
its ancient wooden walls and towers down to a Into period. 2 
In the neighbourhood of that city, within the province to 
which it gives name* and between the Don and the Volga we 
may fix with reasonable assurance tho position of the Gdoni p 
and the surrounding nomad tribes of the Biidini This is an 
important point for the determination of the geographical 
position of other tribes, to be hereafter mentioned. 

§ 22. East of the TauaTs, but south of t he Bud ini* d welt the 
Sanrotnate* a nomad race inhabiting a region of open steppes, 
wholly destitute of trees* like the greater part of Scythia 
proper. 3 They occupied a tract fifteen days* journey in length, 
from the mouth of the Tannis towards the north. Most modem 
writers are agreed in identifying the Sauromatm of Herodotus 
with the Karmatffl or Sarmatians of later authors, who at n 
subsequent period crossed the Tanais, drove out the Scythians 
from the steppes north of the Euxine, and ultimately extended 
themselves into the plains of Hungary and Poland, where* 
under tho name of Slavs, they still form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation, The legend related by Herodotus which ascribes their 
origin to a casual mixture of certain Scythians with a IkwIv of 
Amazons/ is doubtless a mere myth, invented to account for 
the masculine and warlike habits of the women among them : 
and no dependence can be placed upon it, as evidence of any 
real connection of race between the Scythians and Sirmatians. 
Buttbc case is otherwise with his statement of the resemblance 
between the two languages : s this is a point upon which the 
Greek traders were likely to bo able to judge, and h certainly 
a circumstance of importance in attempting to determine the 
ethnographical character of the Scythians themselves. 8 
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Such wag, according to Herodotus* the series of nations or 
tribes by which the Scythians were Immediately surrounded* 
In most directions these tribes formed the limit of his know* 
ledge and of the supposed habitable world. We hear nothing 
of any people beyond the Agathyrsi to the west; and he 
expressly tells us that the country to the north of the Nenri 
was, so far as he could learn, uninhabited. The Andmphagi 
were themselves separated from the northern limit of Scythia 
by a desert tract of considerable extent; and beyond them 
again was an absolute desert, where no people were known to 
dwell. North of the Melanchlpcni again nothing was known 
but uninhabited deserts. It is evident therefore that in these 
directions neither the Greek traders nor their Scythian in¬ 
formants had penetrated any farther. 7 

& 23. But it was otherwise towards the north-east. Beyond the 
Bud ini. who, as we have seen, were situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saratov, between the Don anti the Volga, there was 
also a desert tract* but only of seven days 1 journey in extent; 
and beyond this, in a somewhat easterly direction, dwelt the 
Tbyssagete, a numerous and |>eculiar people." They, as well 
as the Iiiica?,* who were contiguous to them in the same 
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regions, were hunters* and subsisted by the chase: their whole 
country being overspread with forests. Beyond them again 
still bearing towards the east, dwelt a Scythian tribe, who were 
believed to have formerly emigrated from the hind of the 
Royal Scythians, on the Eusine, and established themselves 
in these remote regions. Thus far, we arc told, the country 
was level and fertile: but after this it became stony and 
nigged* After traversing a considerable extent of this rugged 
tract there occurred a people called the Argippad, dwelling at 
the foot of a range of lofty mountwins, who resembled the 
Scythians in dress, but spoke a peculiar language* They had 
flat noses and projecting chins, or jaw-bones, and were always 
bald from their birth upwards. 1 Their principal subsistence 
was derived from a kind of fruit, which they dried in solid 
masses, after straining off the juice, which they drank mixed 
with milk. This is precisely the same process used by the 
Calmucks of the present day in preparing the fruit of the bird- 
cherry {Primus Padus), which with them also forms an ini- 
[Mjrtuut article of diet. The description of the physical 
characters of the Argippai also resembles that of the Kalmucks, 
and other Mongolian tribes, as these would present themselves 
to an unscientific observer. The baldness indeed is not really 
common to the whole race, but peculiar to the sacerdotal caste: 
and must have been erroneously transferred to the whole 
people. It was doubtless the same confusion that gave rise 
to the notion preserved by Herodotus that the Argippad were 
a sacred race, who never made use of arms end bed no occasion 
for them, as no one ever attacked them : but the neighbouring 
tribes referred their disputes to them as arbiters** 

The mountains, at the foot of w hich the Argippieans were 
settled, can hardly bo any other than the Ural : J and if we 
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place them on the western or south-western slopes of that chain, 
there will remain abundance of room for the different tribes 
enumerated by Herodotus between them and the Bud ini. It is 
indeed impo^ibli; to assign to each of these tribes its precise 
geographical limits nr position, but we trace distinctly, ns wo 
follow the course indicated by Herodotus, the transition from 
the open steppes to the forest-covered regions,—which were 
certainly far mom extensive in ancient times than they arc at 
the present day, 4 —and from thence to the rugged hilly tract 
immediately adjoining the mountains. 

§ 24, The Argipprcans were the last nation towards the north, 
with which the Greek settlers on the Euxine or their Scythian 
neighlwurs, had any direct communication. They were cut 
off on the north by an impassable barrier of lofty mountains ; 
beyond which noons had ever penetrated : but the Argipp;cuns 

reported them to bo inhabited by men with feet like goats;_ 

and beyond these agaiu were a people who slept for six months 
in the year.* In these traditions—naturally treated by Hero¬ 
dotus himself as mere fables—it is not difficult to discern a 
germ of truth, ihe one is no more than a natural hvperbole 
to express the habits of an aelivo race of mountaineers; the 
other is obviously founded on the well-known facts of the pro¬ 
longed winter night of the Arctic Regions though, like most 
similar traditions, it was exaggerated far beyond the truth. 
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But while the country north of the Argippseans was thus 
unknown to the Greeks, it was otherwise with the tract that 
lay to the east of them. Here dwelt the Issedones, a people 
who are represented as just and humane in other respects, but 
having tho custom of eating the bodies of their deceased 
fathers, whose skulls they afterwards gilt and preserved as 
objects of reverence. 7 The name of the Issedones was certainly 
familiar to the Greeks long before the time of Herodotus. It 
was mentioned by Hecatccus of Miletus, as well as by Arlste&s* 
w r ho professed to have visited, them himself, 1 Whether or not 
this was true, it may be taken as showing with certainty that 
they were already known to the Greeks on the Eurine in Iris 
time* They are placed by Herodotus, as we have just seen, 
east of the Argippaei: in another passage he tells us that 
they w r ere situated “opposite to" the Mussagctm, whom he 
regarded as occupying an extensive tract to the east of tho 
Caspian Sea. 9 The Issedones would in this case be due north 
of them,—a meaning which would suit very well with tho 
passage in question—and may be placed in the broad steppes 
to the south-east of the Ural Mountains—now inhabited by 
the hordes of the Kirghiz. 

!j 25, Tho regions north of the Issedones were equally un¬ 
known with those to the north of the Argipprauis. But it was 
here that they placed the fabulous Arimaspiaus t and the equally 
fabulous Grifiins. Herodotus is distinct in his assertion that 
this story was told by the Issedones, from whom the Scythians 
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learnt it, am] that it passed from them to the Greeks. 1 If any 
reliance can be placed on this statement, it would appear pro¬ 
bable that the fable was connected with the fact of the abun¬ 
dance of gold on the flanks of the Ural and Altai mountains, 
the streams of which may have been worked by people in a 
very primitive state of civilization. 1 Herodotus himself, while 
rejecting as altogether fabulous tho story of the griffins and 
the one-eyed Arimaspians, admits as a certain fact that by far 
the greatest quantity of gold came from the north of Europe 
(under which appellation he includes the tracts in question), 
“ though how produced (ho adds) I know not." 1 The abun¬ 
dance of gold among the Scythians on the Euxine, and its 
extensive use by them, is sufficiently attested by the contents 
of their tombs, which have been opened, in modern times. 
Whatever therefore may have been the origin of the fable, 
the fact that large quantities of gold were brought from the 
interior of Northern Asia to the coasts of the Euxine is one 
that admits of uo doubt. 

To this fact we are probably indebted for the great extension 
of the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in this direction. 
The extent aud accuracy of the information collected by 
Herodotus concerning the regions which lay to the north-east 
of Scythia, as com|*ared with those which hounded it on the 
north-west and north, is very remarkable, and points, as was 
long ago remarked by Heeren/ to the existence of a well- 
established caravan route in that direction. But the commo¬ 
dities that can be carried long distances by caravans must 
necessarily be light, and readily portable, Gold was exactly 
a product ion of this kind, adapted for ready transport; and 
the gold-bearing regions of Northern Asia would naturally 
exereiso a strong power of attraction upon the Greek settlers 
on the Buxine, as well as on the more civilized Scythian 
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tribes, who adjoined that sea. The only other production of 
these northern regions that was likely to be sought after by 
visitors from tho south was their fins, which would he an 
indispensable article to the Greek colonists in Scythia, however 
little they were used to require them at home, 

§ 26* It is a remarkable instance how little such sources of 
information as were open to Herodotus could be relied on for 
correct geographical knowledge, that, while he obtained these 
interesting and valuable pirticulars concerning tho various 
nations and tribes that were successively met with in pro¬ 
ceeding towards the north-east, no mention is found of the 
great river Volga, which must have been necessarily crossed 
on the way, and which was in fact a larger stream than either 
the Tanais or the Borystheneft. The supposition that the 
Oarus, mentioned by him in another passage among the rivers 
flowing from the land of the Thyssagetee, was really the Volga, 
would not mend the matter, as there h no indication that he 
regarded that river as of any greater importance than tho 
other streams with which he associated it. 1 

§ 27. On the other hand, the knowledge which Herodutus 
had acquired of these countries would naturally lead him to 
the inference, even if he possessed no specific information on 
the subject, that the Caspian Sea must be an inland gea T sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by laud. This, indeed, results of neces¬ 
sity from the data with which he himself furnishes us. For he 
distinctly places the Massagetfe on the eastern side of the 
Caspian ;* these adjoined the Issedones on the north, and the 
Issedones again were connected through the Argippoi and an 
unbroken chain of nations towards the west, with the Budlni 
and tho Scythians. But apart from this train of reasoning, 
it is probable that Herodotus had derived from some other 

■ It Bt*b)fl not improbable that tho IfcEld of the Biadlin, and might be &up- 
Volgi wa* in fact KFDfoundtd with tho Jn^.-d hj him U> be only two branch?! 
Tan am: the two vtranta ajiprr*ch of one gwt strain. Hut in mjcia 
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source more definite information concerning the Caspian Sea, 
as he not only states distinctly/ as a fact, that it is a separate 
m%t not communicating with any other* but he gives an 
estimate of its length and breadth* which implies that it wm 
habitually navigated/ In this respect it is remarkable that 
Herodotus was in advance of almost all his successors, who* 
from Eratosthenes to Pliny, agreed in describing the Caspian 
oa an inlet from the outer Ocean. It is not till the time of 
Ptolemy that wo find the correct view again prevailing. 


Sect* 3 ,—Expedition of lJarim into Scythia. 

§ 1* The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is undoubt¬ 
edly entitled to he regarded us an historical fact* however difficult 
it may he to admit many of its details ns historically accurate, 
lint no have here only to consider it from a geographical point 
of viewj and in this respect we shall find that the narrative of 
it, as related by Herodotus, accords extremely well with the 
geographical account of Scythia and the adjoining lands given 
by the same author. So close, indeed, is the coincidence that, 
when we bear in mind how much vagueness and uncertainty 
still hung about the regions in question, it h impossible to 
avoid the inference that the two have been adapted to each 
other. Either the narrative of the campaign has been fitted 
into the geographical view's obtained from other sources, or 
those views have been themselves derived from the informa¬ 
tion obtained during the expedition. The latter alternative 
is that adopted by Major Bunnell, w ho supposes that Hero- 


r t m 
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dotus u drew Lis materials for the inland part of the geography 
[of Scythia]* scanty as they may be, from the history of this 
expedition/' 9 But the historical details of the narrative are 
such as in themselves to present insurmountable difficulties 
to our receiving it as an accurate account of the operations 
of the Persian army ; and the particulars previously given by 
Herodotus of the different nations that were successively 
visited by the invader* resemble much more the impressions 
that might have been gathered from the Scythians themselves, 
than such as would be derived from a rapid hostile incursion p 
traversing the lands in a hasty manner, and almost without 
seeing an enemy, 

§2. The substance of the narrative of Herodotus is briefly 
this. 1 Darius having determined to take vengeance upon the 
Scythian* for their inroad into Media (about 130 years before}, 
assembled a great army* amounting to 700,000 men, with 
which ho crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge of Iwiats, and 
advanced through the land of the Thracians and the Getro to 
the Danube* where another bridge of boats hud been already 
prepared by the Ionian and other Asiatic Greeks, who fur¬ 
nished the greatest part of his licet. From ihcnco he plunged 
at once into the wilds of Scythia* leaving the I on inns to guard 
the bridge, and thus, in case of necessity, secure his retreat. 
But they were only ordered to remain at this post for sixty 
days. According to a preconcerted scheme, the Scythians 
offered no opposition to the advance of the Persians, but con¬ 
tinually retreated before them, laying waste the country as 
they w r ent, and directing their line of march eastward towards 
the Tanals. This course they continued till they came to that, 
river, which they crossed, and the Persians after them, still 
continuing the pursuit. In this manner loth armies traversed 
the laud of the Sauromatm, and entered that of the Budiak 
Here the Persians found the wooden fortress, already men¬ 
tioned, which they burnt to the ground, and continued to 


ft RqueihH'i u/ Ikrodtff ih, p. 107, 4to d. 3 HcuhIuI. IT. 120-H2, 
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pursue the Scythians through the land of the Bud ini to the 
confines of the desert beyond. Here Darius at length made a 
halt, on the river Oarus, where he erected eight large forte, at 
an interval of about GO stadia apart, the remains of which 
were said to be still visible in the days of Herodotus. 3 From 
hence he turned westward, and having fallen in with other 
bodies of the Scythians, which retreated before him in like 
manner, w as thus led on* first into the land of the JldanchlfBni, 
afterwards into that of the Androphagi, and then of the Nettri- 
The Scythians intentionally led the Persians by this great 
circuit through the territories of those different nations, 
because they had previously refused to make common cause 
with the Scythians and unite in repelling the Persian arms. 
When they now found themselves threatened by this double 
invasion, they broke up in terror and confusion, and fled into 
the deserts towards the north. The Agathyrsi alone took up 
arms in their own defence, and, posting themselves on their 
frontier, forbade the entrance of the Scythians, who thereupon 
turned aside and re-entered their own land. Various attempts 
at negotiation now took place, but without effect; and at 
length Darius, finding his troops continually harassed by the 
Scythians, without any opportunity of striking n decisive 
blow, determined to retreat to the Danube, which he repressed 
in safety. The Scythians had indeed made two attempts to 
persuade the Ionians to destroy the bridge; and the term of 
sixty days had already expired, but the Ionian leaders judged 
it for their own advantage to secure the retreat of Darius, and 
consequently maintained the bridge in such a state that it was 
restored without difficulty. 

§ 3. It i$ scarcely necessary to point out the difficulties and 
objections that present themselves at every step, if we attempt 
to consider this relation an an authentic historical narrative, 

* Iv. 124. Tw* r™ real iwipk TH Ip#I- n 'tii .1 i □ b of eothwoi-la mJIj on 
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ecrttiiifr le*d tma to Lbii He- ditidm with Lha pane of itemm. 
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like that of the campaigns of Alexander the Greats or the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus, As Mr Crote remarks* 
Herodotus conducts the immense host of Darius from the 
Danube to the Tanais £i as it were through fairy laud/' heedless 
of the distance, of the great intervening rivers (of which he 
himself elsewhere speaks as one of the great marvels of 
Scythia), and of the difficulty of obtaining supplies for a vast 
army* in a country almost devoid of natural resources, and in 
which whatever was to be found had been studiously destroyed. 3 
The distance from the Danube to the Tanais was, according to 
Herodotus's own conception, forty days 1 journey for an ordi¬ 
nary traveller; 4 it could hardly, therefore, have been less than 
sixty days 1 march for an army; and yet Darius is represented 
as traversing the whole of this distance* apparently without a 
halt, and without a mention of any obstacle; then proceeding 
through the country of the S&tUomatai and the Hud ini to the 
river Oarus; halting there long enough to erect important 
works of fortification (the object of which is utterly unintelli¬ 
gible), and then junking a vast circuit through the nations to 
the north of the Scythians, till ho returned once more into 
their country, apparently at no great distance from the point 
at which he started. It was not till afi fer the Scythians had 
led him this wild-goose chase through the desert regions of 
the north, that we are told they despatched messengers to the 
Danube to try the fidelity of the Fontana, but failed in the 
first instance because the apjmnted sixty days had not yet elapsed ! 
But such a march as he is represented as having made could 
hardly have been accomplished, even supposing it feasible at 
Jill* in less than an hundred and fifty days* or five months.* 


* ftmUi's JRffrvj of Grtf^ tgI. it. 
p. 355, 
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Now tie duration of the expedition is precisely the point upon 
which Herodotus was most likely to bo well informed, for this 
was the circumstance that must necessarily impress itself tho 
most strongly upon the minds of the lonmus and other Greeks 
who kept watch at the bridge, His account of their pro¬ 
ceedings has every appearance of being derived from good 
information; while that of the operations of the Persian army 
could only bo derived either from the vague reports of those 
who returned after wandering in the unknown regions of 
Scythia, or (more probably) from the exaggerated accounts 
current among the Scythians themselves* and picked up from 
them by the Greek colonists on the Euxine, We may safely 
pronounce that narmlivep as transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
to be impossible and unintelligible; * hut this docs not affect 
the geographical account of the regions in question* which is 
both mtelligible s and consistent with the statements he has 
previously made concern mg the order and relative positions of 
the different nations through whose territories Daring was 
supposed to have been led. 


tiens is ftn esirentL&l i:li-nwnt in the 
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NOTE A, p, 161. 

THE ACT£I OF HEEOPOTE9, 

We have unfortunately no English word which convoy a fho exact 
moaning of the Greek a clear comprehension of which is 

essential to the understanding of thin- passage, as well as of &qtoo 
otliere in the G reek geographers, It docs not correspond either to 
a mere promontory (though uj*cd as such in poQtical Greek)* or io a 
peninsula strictly so called, hut i& something intermediate between 
the two* The term peninsula is indeed at the present day often 
vaguely applied to large tracts of laud connected with the con¬ 
tinent by a broad belt* not a more isthmus. Thus we speak of the 
Spanish peninsula, the Scandinavian peninsula, Ac.; and ns thus 
employed, the word approaches closely to the meaning of the Greek 
’Attrij* But the latter term w m applied also—and perhaps more 
properly — to a mere advanced tract of land, projecting somewhat 
in the manner of a wedge from the mainland, and ending in a 
promontory. The two most characteristics instances of this meaning 
of the word are the Jmj of Attica—from which, according to some 
writers, that country derived its name - and the Argolic ActiV p the 
tract of land projecting between the Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of 
Argns T and including the cities of Eptd&urus, Trcezen* and IIer- 
miono. 

On ci large scale the country which we now term Asia Minor 
answer# exactly to the first sense of the term ; more especially as 
Herodotus &upposed the neck connecting it with the rest of Asia to 
be much narrower than it really is. Hence there is no difficulty 
in understanding this, his first Actft. But it is more difficult to 
comprehend its application in the second instance. Hcroduiu*, 
however, appears to have conceived Arabia, together with Syria 
and Assyria, as forming one great of which* Grange as it 
appears^ he regarded Egypt and Libya (or the whole continent of 
Africa) as a mere appendage, attached to it by tho Isthmus of Huez. 
This is much as if the whole of Greece (including Thessaly and 
Epirus) wore considered as one great Acte, of which the Pelopon¬ 
nesus was only a subordinate part, attached to it by the Isthmus of 
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Corinth. But the disproportionate size of Africa, even according 
to the conception of Herodotus, renders such a view still more 
extraordinary. 


NOTE B, p. 17a 

THE CIMMERIANS. 

It would be a very interesting ethnographical point to determine 
who these Cimmerians were; and it is obviously veiy templing to 
identify them with the Cimbri and Kymry that appear st a later 
period in the west and north of Europe. But such inferences from 
mere resemblance of name arc very apt to be misleadiug* and our 
materials are too scanty to enable us to attain to any satisfactory 
conclusion on this subject. While the general facts of the Cim¬ 
merian invasion of Asia, and their ultimate expulsion from their 
abodes on the north of the buxine, may be regarded as well 
attested, it munt lio admitted that the details furnished by Hero¬ 
dotus appear in several respects to be untrustworthy. The main 
body of the Cimmerians, according to hm account, fleeing from the 
Scyiliirtnsp held their route along the eoiftni shore of the Buxine, 
between the Caucasus and the sea, a rugged and difficult tract, 
almost impassable for an army, and still more so for a migratory 
tribe like that of the Cimmerians. H ilie pursuing Scythians, on the 
contrary (lie telle us). mis-sed their way T and kept the Caucasus on 
their right hand, eo that they fell into Media, and thus became by 
accident tho destroyers of the Median monarchy. Admitting the 
destruction of the Median monarchy by a Scylhian invasion to be 
historically Hue, it seems impossible to believe the story thus told 
to connect it with the Cimmerian invasion of Lower Asia, though, 
ns Sir. Grote observes (I/iafory of Greece, voh ilh p. 332), it is not 
improbable that both movements were connected with some sudden 
development of tho Scythian power or propulsion by other tribes 
behind them. 

It is remarkable that tho existence of such a simultaneous move¬ 
ment is affirmed in nil the traditions connected with the Cimmerian 
invasion. Thus Arisrcas of Proconneaus, in whotio time (about 
B.C* 550) there were Cimmerians still remaining to the north of 
the Buxine, stated that the nations of the interior were all pressing 
upon one another, each urging the other onward* from north to 
south ; ihe Issedoiscs in the far north were being gradually drive u 
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out by the ArimaspiftiiB, And in consequence were. in their turn 
prying on the Scythians, and tfie^e again on tho Cimmerians, 
wbo h being bounded by the sea on the »outli p could not transmit 
the pressure in their turn, and were compelled to leave the country 
(Harriot* iTl IS), 

Herodotus himself,, indeed* gives a different account of the 
origin of tbo movement According to this, the first shock came, 
not from the north* but from the east where the Massage fm, an 
Asiatic nomad tribe* pressed so severely upon tbo Scythians*— 
who at that time dwelt wholly in Asia,—that the latter gave 
way before them* and, crossing the river Araics, invaded the 
laud of the Cimmerians, who felt themselves unable to resist so 
formidable a host, and abandoned their country without a contest 
(Id. !v. 11). 

But whatever may have boon the cause of the movement, tho 
emigration of ihe Cimmerians appears to have been complete in 
tho time of Herodotus, who no longer found any Cimmerian a 
settled to the north of tho Euxine, though, as ho himself points out, 
there still remained manifest traces of their previous occupation of 
the country in the term bi Cimmerian,” attached fay tradition to 
earthworks and other relics of tho post, as well as in the names 
of localities? especially that of the Cimmerian Bosporus, as the 
strait between the Crimea and the mainland of Arda was uni^ 
versa! ly called p to distinguish it From the Thracian atrait of the 
same name (Id, iv. 12). 


NOTE C p p. 177. 

THE GREEK STADIUM. 

As this is the first occasion on which I have had occasion to 
refer to the Greek mode of computation by sUdh or stadee, 1 may 
take this opportunity of elating that throughout the present work 
I shall uniformly assume that tho Greeks employed but one measure 
under that designation, which was, as Htsted in the text, a hundred 
fathoms, or 6QU Greek feet (Herodotus, ii 149}+ Tins has been 
proved, in my opinion* beyond a doubt, by Cob Leake in his paper 
On the Stade c» a Linear Measure* first published in 1839 in tbo 
Journal of tbo Geographical Society, vob is., and republished in 
hits treatise On some disputed Questions of Ancknt Geography* 8vo, 
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Loud. 1857J But, in fact, the circumstance that neither Strabo 
nor any other ancient geographer adverts to the existence of any 
doubt on the subject, or to the use of any other than the ordinary 
Greek stadium, Is conclusive in regard to fheqEie&tiom The incoa* 
j?ruiticn and inaccuracies of different ancient writers in regard to 
distances have led many modern inquirers to the idea that they 
must have employed different scales of measurement, and therefore 
stadia of different lengths. Any one who has looked Into the 
writings of D'AnviLte or Gosselin will he familiar with the con¬ 
fusion and difficulties arising from this source; and even Major 
Kennel] fell into the same error, and thought it noounry to 
suppose the existence of an fViNcrniy Htadc n distinct from the tree 
Ono, ft mther than admit the fact, continued by general experience 
both in ancient and modem times, that distances which arc only 
estimated, and not measured, are almost always overrated. At the- 
present day the contniverqy may be considered afl nettled. Dr. 
t'. Muller, in his valuable edition of the Geographi Griecl Minorca, 
takes for granted that in all coses a stadium of GOO Greek feet is 
meant; and M + Vivien de Saint-Martin, in his most rocent work 
{Iliittoire de Id Gtograpkti tit de* IMc&utierieA Giofjraphiqnes, Svo T 
Palis, 3873), udmiiB that the Olympic a tedium of GOG feel was the 
only one in general use among the Greeks, and is therefore always 
to be understood when distances are given in stadia* 

Another source of error w&e introduced at a later petiod by the 
con dieting resells of the attempts of mathematical geographers to 
determine the circumference of the earth* Eratosthenes w&& thus 
led to the condiibion that a degree of the circumference was equal 
to 700 ectedcs; while Posidonius* who was unfortunately followed 
by Ptolemy, cal diluted only 500 stades to the degree. But here, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, it was the computation of the 
degree I hat was eiroRcOU*, nut that there was any difference in 
the scale of measurement, A etade of GOG Greek feet wjls in reality 
very nearly the GOOlh part of a degree ; ten s hides are consequently 
just about equal to a nautical or geographical mile of GO to a degree 


1 It blit inJi 1 —! bum already clearly 
«tnhll*ht J by Uk-'rt(iiihlB<ji)yra^'fl 
dtr Griw.fwn i md RQmtrr k ruL i. pi- it. pp, 
5 X -72) n but liia work wan unknown hi 
A ^Dod nummary of hit &r^t- 
iigcntA will be found in Ihfr article 
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—a circumstance that materially facilitates the reduction of the 
mans li rod given ’by ancient geographers into such as are familiar to 
the modem reader. 


NOTE D, p. 183. 

NAVIGATION OK THE B0RY6THEXE& 

This statement has given rise to much discussion. Severn! of 
the editors of Herodotus have suggested that the number should be 
/cmr-teen, and this in strenuously maintained by Neumann (Die 
HeUenm m Skt/thenlatuU} p, 205) + But it appears to mo certain that 
Herodotus wrote forty, as, independently of tho agreement of all 
existing MSS T of our author, the statement is repeated by Seym mis 
Chius (r, 816), as well as by PomponiuE Mi-Ia, both of whom 
clearly derived it, directly or indirectly, from Herodotus. We are 
not entitled to alter the reading of an ancient author merely because 
it apparently involves an error in fact. Nor is there any reason to 
assume that fourteen days would bo a more correct statement. 
Herodotus is clearly speaking of the voyage up the stream (pc-pa 

JAIV m T4f}fXtfJ ftWpOT 1 TOP T fOWCpCUtOtTCCI IjjMpinW vAoOS CCTTlL, yi^'WtfK'CTQi 

aro fjopl ix> iv + 53), find tho duration of this we have no 

means of measuring; but there in certainly no improbability la its 
taking dmhh the lime, allowing for tho windings of the river T that 
would be occupied by a diiect journey to the same point by land. 
There is therefore no real discrepancy , as baa been assumed, 
between this statement and tho assertion that tho Scythian terri¬ 
tory extended inland only twenty days' journey. 

A more serious difficulty arises from tho fact alluded to m the 
text, that the navigation of the Dnieper is obstructed* at a distance 
of about 260 miles from its mouth, by a succession of cataracts or 
rapids, 44 which limit the passage to the time of high water during 
the spring, and even then attended with some difficulty, and only 
of a fortnight or three weeks' duration n (Clirko's Tratdw t vol. ii b . 
Appendix, p. 465, Svo. ed.). As, however, the river is wended 
by barges in tho spring through its whole course, it ie easy to 
suppose that the Scythians may have had a knowledge of it above 
the cataracta t whatever may have been the difficulty of its navi¬ 
gation. 

It is curious—and inexplicable—that Strabo (vif, c r 3, § IT, 
p. 306) speaks of the Boryathenes as navigable only for 600 stadia 
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from its mouth p I bough below the ca tracts there can never have 
booh any obstacle to the navigation, which is indued particularly 
cn&y. (See Chirked Trawl*, /,r.) 


NOTE E J p. 186. 

RIVERS OF SCYTHIA. 

Professor Rawlioson justly observes that “there is I lie utmost 
uncertainty with respect to all identifications cast of the isthmus of 
I’crekop," the Tanais atone forming tho exception. It is simply 
impossible to accept the statements of Herodotus as they stand, 

ami even the favourite resource of modern commentators_to 

suppose that great physical charges may have taken place in the 
countries in question—will do little to remove the difbcultv. The 
nmiu [mint of all is tho {kmrlraa, which is clearly desetihed UH 
branching off from the Borysthenes, at tho place of the same name, 
which was i he farthest point of that river that was known to the 
Greeks (iv. 56). An ancient geographer would see no impro¬ 
bability in this, as such bifurcations were supposed to exist in 
other case*, os that of the Is tor. which was believed by geographers 
milch more advanced than Herodotus to send off an arm to tho 
heatl of the Adriatic, while the main stream flowed into the 
buxine. But there is in fact no such case known in physical 
geography. 

The supposition of Professor Midden (cited by Sir R. Murchison, 
Rk*»!<i cud the Ural Mountain*, vol, i. p. £74) that the Borysthenes 
tuny have originally formed a delta, and reached the sea by two 
separate months, is not destitute of plausibility; hut it would offer 
a very inadequate solution of the difficulty. For the formation of 
such u delta is only possible at a short distance from the mouth of a 
great river, or where (as in the ease of the Euphrates and Gauges) 
it flows for a long distance through marshy and alluvial lauds. 
Hut the region where Herodotus places the river in question is tho 
steppe country, which is throughout considerably elevated above 
the beds of the streams that traverse it. The formation of a 
gigantic delta in such a country may be safely pronounced to bo 
physically impossible. And whatever may bo thought of the 
distance assigned by Herodotus from Gerrhtis to the u« (see Note 
IJ), the bifurcation must have taken place, according to bis view. 
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a long up the course of the Burysthenes, as ho supposes the two 
rivers Pautlmpeti and Hvpacyris, both of tlietn oonKiderablo streams 
(irffra/iol oLi^iuqroi c. 47 and 58), and taking their rise hi two 
separate lakes to have their sources and tlrtir whole course between 
the other two livens or rather arms of the same river! And he 
tells us, moreover, Ih&t the country of the agricultural Scythians 
(the Georgi), which was situated between the BantU-apes and the 
Borya thenes* wea three days' joume}- in width , and extended up 
the Bory si hones for eleven daya' voyage (iv. 18), while (hat of the 
nomad Scythians extended fourteen days' journey between the 
Pfttitioapee and the Gerrhus (lb. 19), 

Even if wo abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile these 
strange statement* concerning the ctiurse and connection of the 
thro* rivers, the difficulty renin ins (hat nothing corresponding to 
them can be found between the prescribed limits No streams 
of any considerable importance are found between the Dnieper and 
the Don (except the Donetz^ a tributary of the latter); and those 
which exist all flow inlo the Sea of Azov, not into the Euxino. 

Nor do the statements of later writers throw any light on tho 
subject, Both Pliny and Mela mention the nemo of tbo Fantic&pcs, 
but (heir accounts of those Scythian rivers are a mass of confusion, 
mid Dionysius, who describes it as flowing from the Khiptraii 
Mountains. (Perib^esu, v. 315), iu in direct con trad lotion with 
Herodotus, 


NOTE F* p + 187, 

TH E Ef TOR OABUS. 

The identification of the Oarus of Herodotus with the Volga was 
adopted by Major Itennell (Geo*jr. of Iferodotu*, p. 90, 4fo. ed.), 
und has been accepted by moat recent commentators* But it 
certainly rests on no adequate authority. If, indeed, the detail* of 
the expedition of Darius against I he Scythiana could Vie regarded ns 
trustworthy* the supposition that the river Oarus, which was the 
limit of his progress towards the east, was the same with the Volga, 
would not be devoid of plansibslity; but + as wo shall hereafter see, 
those details arc so clearly unworthy of credit, that no dependence 
can be placed upon this argument, and there is really no other. 
The supposed resemblance of the name Oarus to the 'iLa of I toleiny, 
which is certainly the Volga, is so slight as to have no weight at 
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all. On the other hand, in the passage under discussion in the 
test ho enumerates the riveru in an order which would seem to place 
the Gams to the weal of the Tanaf-i; while in the account of iho 
expedition ho dearly represents Bariue an crwmng the Taxuus, and 
advancing outward to the Cams. But ho there does not mention 
the Lyons at all, though on this supposition Darius must have 
crossed it before coining to the Tunais. and we should thus have a 
fourth river to account for between the Tanaia and the Borya thanes, 
without anything really corresponding to it. 

This discrepancy in regard to the rivers would tend to show' that, 
Herodotus derived his account of the expedition of Darina from a 
different quarter from that which furnished him with the account 
previously given of Scythia and the adjoining countries, not with¬ 
standing the close agreement already pointed out in the arrange¬ 
ment of the surrounding nations. 


NOTE G, p. 190. 

limits of Scythia. 

The limits hero assigned are materially lesa than those adopted 
hy Mr. Bawlinaon, who appears to me to extend tho Scythia of 
Herodotus much too far to the north. He seems to have been in 
part led to this conclusion by assuming that it comprised the “two 
great basins of the Don and Dnieper,* aa well as the w two miner 
hm**” ot the Dniester and Bong (Heratbta, vol. IE p. 210). But 
we know from Herodotus himself that both tho two great rivers had 
their sources for beyond the Scythian territory - the one rising in 
the land of the Thyssagette, separated by a bread desert from that 
of the Budiui p who themselves ky to "tho north-east of Scythia 
proper- while the sources of (he Bory^thenes were unknown to 
him ; but they worn clearly situated beyond tho farthest limits 
of Scythia, with the wholo of which he considered himself as well 
acquainted. 

On the other hand, M. Neumann, whose general vie we on the 
subject appear to me to be sound and judicious, carries them, I 
think, to an extreme, and is disposed to restrict the Scythkns of 
Herodotus within narrower limit* than h reasonable or necessary. 
Whatever value we may attach to hi* statement of their extending 
4000 stadia, or 20 days* journey, inland, it is certain that ho 
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regarded the Scythians as extending nearly* if not quite, to the 
Hource* of the Hyponis and the Tyrns, an well ^ up the Boryjithem* 
»e far as Gerrhus. The hypothec ta of M. Neumann* why would 
bring down GerrhuB taW the cAtaracta of ihe Bory4 hones, within 
a few days 1 journey of the sea, appears to me utterly at variance 
with the conception of Herodotus, who distinctly roils na (|v. 71) 
that the Gerrhi were the remotest tribe that woe subject to thy 
royal Scythians. 


NOTE H* p. 195. 

BTUNUGIt AI'll LU AL RELATIONS OF TEL SCYTHIANS OF 
HERODOTUS* 

There are few- questions in ethnography that have been thy 
subject of more dfecustium and controvoray in modern limes than 
the origin and ethnical affinities of the people described, by Hero¬ 
dotus under ihe name of Scythian** Tim prevailing opinion is that 
they were a Mongolian race, like the Kalmucks in modem days; 
atid this view has been adopted by Niebuhr [Kteine Sc^riJU n, 
p. 36S ; Yiirhnifg i iher alte GmcUiekt$ f vol, i r p. 179); by Schiifarik 
(S/arwcAtf Attttthtimer, vol. L p, 279), and by Neumann {Die fldlenen 
im Skythmtande, pp. 198, 199); as well as by cur own historian*, 
Thirl wall and Grote. On the other hand, several eminent philo- 
logon* have contended that they wyro a people of Aryan or Indo- 
European race. Br, Donaldson ( Vamniasu^ 2nd edit, pp, 40-45) 
attempts to prove that they were a Slavonian race* like their neigh¬ 
bours the Sauromalie; and Jacob Grimm der DtuUchm 

Sprache, vol. i. p.2l9) maintains that there is sufficient evidence to 
assign them to the Indo-European family, without venturing 
to determine the particular branch to which they belong. The 
same hypothesis 5! adopted by Alexander Humboldt (Ju^mcw* vol. i. 
p. 491); Professor Rawliu&on ( Herodotus, vol Si. pp. 192-205); 
and by Eeuss (2Ks Beutschen trad die Nachbantimme^ pp. 28>-2y9). 

It may well be doubted whether we possess the means of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of the question* On the one band the 
elaborate account l if the manners and customs, as well as the reli¬ 
gious rites, of the Scythians, transmitted to ub by llcrodotUN, 
presents so many {Kunis in common with those of existing Mon¬ 
golian races, that it appears at brat sight to be decisive of the 
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subject: and the description of tlieirphy&ical characters by Ilippn- 
crates, who wrote but little after Ilcrodutug, and undoubtedly 
refers to the same people (Be Acre, Aqua, ci Loett f e, 6, p, 556), 
lead a to confirm this conclusion. But it must be admitted lhat there 
is so strong a general resemblance in the habits and manners of all 
the nomad races that have inhabited in Biicethasivc ages the vast 
plains of Asia and bias tern Europe as to del met materially from 
the force of this argument* (See the judicious remarks on this 
subject of Humboldt, voL h p. 4£2 + ) On the other hand 

the linguistic grounds, which arc principally appealed to by tho 
advocates of the other theory, arc scarcely sufficient to carry con¬ 
viction to a mind not predisposed in their favour. The few words 
of the Scythian language quoted by Herodotus—who was himself 
wholly unacquainted with it—would naturally be liable to much 
distortion, and the same thing would apply to their proper names* 
which wo possess only in the form into which they were altered 
by the Greets, Philologies! conclusions based upon such slender 
matt-rials are very far from possessing the conclusive authority 
which they justly claim whoa they rest upon a sufficient knowledge 
of the language. 

The Scythians appear to have continued to occupy the regions 
north of the Euxino for some centuries after the time of Herodotus* 
but they gradually gave way before the advancing tide of the 
Sarniatian or Slavonian race's from tho east. Whether they were 
driven westward, or were gradually absorbed by the Biicccf&ivo 
wftvea of nomad population that swept over their country, we have 
no means of determining; but at a later period they dbapi^oar 
both frolu history and geography, and Pliny's statement that in 
hi a time the (European) Scythians had become merged in the 
Sanuatiaus and Germans is probably well founded. (Scythantm 
nomen usquequaqiie transitt in Sannatas atque Gormanes, HrN. iv. 
12 t SSL) 

It is remarkable that the Atani, who were Sound in the fourth 
century after the Christian era in possession of the same tract, and 
whose manners, as described by Amtnianus Mu reditu us (xitsi- 2), 
present much resemblance to those of tho Scythians of Herodotus, 
disappear in like manner from history, and their ethnical relations 
are almost equally uncertain. 
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NOTE T, p. 206. 

EXPEDITION OT DARIUS. 

TIiin is the conclusion of Mr. Circle (IIuL of Greeeo w voL iv, p + 
a-s well as of Dr. Thirl will I (Rial. of Greece* c\ \iv< pp # 
20G-202)* of Niebuhr ("Forirage uber alte Geschteht^ vol. i. pp. 100- 
192) + and, thuugh in A modified form, of Heemn *lm {Atintie 
Nation#, vol. ii* p + 2-?5). M. Dnnckcr also, in his recent work 
(Gesch. des Alter ilium t y vol- IL pp. 8o5-&72), after subjecting tlie 
whole narrative to an elaborate discussion p rejects it a* altogether 
unworthy uf credit, Sir. ltuwlinson has endeavoured, but, as it 
appears to ma* with little success, to combat their arguments and 
diminish the improbabilities of the See his note or the 

subject in his Jfcrodotw, vol. ixL p. IIS, 

In addilion to the inherent difficulties of the «toiy + it may be re¬ 
mark^ that Cfcerias. writing obviously from different materials, 
says simply that Darius marched for Jifleen durj* into the Scythian 
territory, and then retreated to tho Danube, which ho rccrossed* 
with the loss of a tenth part of his army (Ctesias, Pcraira, c\ 17). 
Strabos account is that the Persian army never even reached ihe 
Dniester, bnt suffered heavy loss from want of w ater in the desert 
between that river and the Danube, and that Darius,, discovering 
his error, returned to the Danube (Strab. vii. 3 t p. 30n)* This is 
treated by Niebuhr (Klriuc S^rifttn, p, 372) a mere suggestion, 
suited to the probabilities of the case : but on whatever authority 
it niay neat, it at least shows that the narrative of Herodotus did 
not obtain credence Id ancient time*, any more than with modern 
or idea. 

It would bo a mcro waste of time to discuss the various theories 
of modem writerfl f who have attempted to or plain away the 
narrative of Herodotus, while admitting its untenable character as 
it stands. To all mcli attempts we may reply in the w.irds of 
Niebuhr i “As Herodotus Idls 11 a what b* impossible., we know 
nothing ut all historically respecting the expedition.” 
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I 1. We have already briefly adverted to the extent and limits of 
the knowledge possessed by Herodotus of the continent of Asia. 
In general terms it may be said that the portion of that vast 
continent with which he was acquainted did not amount to one- 
third of tho whole. But within these limits his information, 
though of course very imperfect, was mono definite, and on tho 
whole more accurate, than might have been oxjvected. The 
reason is obvious enough. The fact is that his knowledge of 
Asia was almost entirely confined to the Persian Empire, 
which, as it then existed, comprised the whole of Western Asia 
(with the exception of the Arabian peninsula) from the Ery- 
ihnoan Sea to the Caucasus and the Caspian, find from the 
shores of the Mediterranean and tho Euxiue to the valley of 
the Indus. Within these limits he possessed definite, and as 
he himself considered, trustworthy, information, as to the pro 
vinces into which this vast empire was divided, and the various 
tribes and populations by which they were inhabited. Beyond 
them he had nothing but the vaguest hearsay accounts. 

§ 2. Of the great peninsula of Arabia, which remained always 
independent of the Persian monarchy, he knew only in a vague 
and general manner that it was of great extent, and stretched 
farther to the south than any other part of Asia. As it Is dear 
that the Bed Sea was habitually navigated in his time, by tho 
Egyptians and Phremcians, throughout its whole extent, he 
must have thus obtained a notion of the length of Arabia on 
that aide ; but he appears to have considered it as extending 
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much further to the south, beyond the .Straits of ltab-eb 
Mandeb; ag be distinctly terms it the most southerly of all 
inhabited countries/ not excepting Ethiopia, which according 
to his idea trended away at once toward* the west, from the 
point where it moat nearly approached to the const of Arabia. 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus applied the name of 
Arabia to the ires* const of the Arabian Gulf or Kod Sea, a* 
well as the east coast; and it may therefore be doubted which 
of these jiortions ho regarded as extending farthest to the 
south. But we must not hastily assume that lie was aware of 
the much greater extension of the African coast in that direc¬ 
tion* The spices of Arabia were already celebrated, and fabu¬ 
lous iales were current m the (lays of Herodotus concerning 
the difficulties encountered by the natives In gathering thorn* 1 
The trade in these articles was almost certainly at this period 
exclusively in the hands of the Phoenician*, who would readily 
circulate such storks with a view to enhance the price of their 
commodities. It is worthy of notice that among the spices of 
Arabia Herodotus enumerates not only frankincense and myrrh, 
which are really produced in that country, but cinnamon and 
cassia also, which are at the present day not found nearer than 
Ceylon and the coast* of Malabar; but according to the 
uniform testimony of ancient authors were the production of 
the north-eastern angle of Africa, opposite to Arabia, to which 
they in consequence gave the name of “ the Cinnamon region,™ 
or “ Regie Cinnamomifera.” 4 

§ 3L Herodotus repeatedly alludes to the Erythraean Sea, as 
situated to the south of Asia and extending from the entrance of 
the Arabian Gulf (or what we now term the lied Sea) as far a* 
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the mouth of the Influx The continuity of iho ocean around the 
southern shores of Ask he considered, to be established by the 
voyage of Scylax of Car panda, who, by order of Darius Hys- 
taspes, had descended the Indus to its mouth p and from thence 
sailed round to the head of the Arabian Gulf* 4 But he appears 
to have possessed no detailed information concerning this 
voyage, to which he distinctly attributes the dis&wertf of these 
|warts of Asia. And it is ft curious proof of the imperfect state 
of his knowledge, that he would seem to have been ignorant of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf, as u deep inlet running far 
inland on the cast of Arabia, as the Arabian Gulf did on the 
west. No indication at least of this remarkable feature in the 
geography of Western Asia is to be found in any part of his 
work ; and he speaks of the Euphrates and Tigris as falling 
into the Ertjihnmn Sea, without distinguishing the Persian 
Gulf from the open ocean. The name of Erythraean, or Red, 
Sea, is applied by him to the whole of this sea from India to 
the Straits of Bah-el-Mandeb; the 1ong p narrow gulf* to which 
the name of tho Red Sea is now exclusively appropriated, 
k ing uniformly termed by him the Arabian Gulf, and distinctly 
described as an inlet extending into the land of the Arabians 
from the Erythncnn Sea^ He describes it as in length a 
voyage of forty days from the inmost recess (w here Sues: now 
stands) to the open sea p for a vessel using oars only i while it 
was so narrow that it could be crossed in its w idest part in half 
a day. This is an obvious exaggeration, and is only applicable 
to the narrow ami of the sea which runs up to Suez, but such 
a transference to the whole, of what is really true of a part only, 
is one of the commonest errors in all popular descriptions, 
whether geographical, or of other kinds. 

Unfortunately we have no clue to the actual distance, w hich 
l lerodutus meant to designate by a day's voyage of a rowing- 
vessel ;* the real length of the Red Sea (from Suez to the 
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island of Petim) about 1100 English, or rather more than 
1200 geographical milts ; if we suppose this divided into forty 
days* voyages, it would give somewhat more than 30 geo¬ 
graphical miles per day, a distance not unlikely to be a fair 
average tinder the circumstances. It is evident from the 
manner in which Herodotus speaks of it that the voyage to the 
entrance of the gulf, where it expands into the open sea, was 
one not unfrequently made in his time, and hence its dura¬ 
tion was probably well known. On another point $ho wc find 
him possessed of correct information ; namely, the occurrence 
of regular tides in the Arabian Gulf;* a phenomenon which 
always attracted the attention of the Greeks, to whom it was 
unfamiliar, from their absence in the Mediterranean. It is 
clear therefore that he had obtained* probably from Egyptian 
informant*' accurate general notions concerning the Red Sea, 
but of the open wean beyond, to which he applies the name 
of the Erythraean Sea, it is evident that he bad nothing bnt 
the vaguest idea ■ though he was clearly aware of the existence 
of this great southern ocean, and tells us distinctly that it was 
continuous with (lie Atlantic Ocean beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, ivith which that familiar to the Greeks was a bo con¬ 
nected 

§ 4. Of the countries beyond the limits of the Persian Empire 
towards the north, the information possessed by the historian 
was likewise of a very imperfect character. - The nature of 
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l Ij- kCi 7,1(1 mile* in Wnjfclli, and -C'd in Lt- 
grcntest hrom.lth ’ hut ]!■ n«l«itue h m\ 
doubt tana no idea of Li.h rt al dime ueiLuiii. 

9 HtindoL ii. II. 
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hi* remarkable that hi in Es Iho only 
prtr^gfl in Hi : rniii>tufl whom fbo nnmi^ 
ef the Atlantic for the Western B^a is 
fnunii ; but it lj olear, fmm thu inci¬ 
dental way Sn which it as here intro¬ 
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hLn day. On the other hand, wu may 
mu tire the want uf dint [active nnmo 
by which to design into the MudLit-r- 
mnean: ” tho pe* which wma niT-igaUxt 
by the Greek*. 11 The hbeilt mat will 
be found ill thfl ftCO^jraphcrE, nf a much 
lak-r period. 
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those vast countries that are commonly comprehended under 
the popular appellation of Tartary—their physical peculiarities, 
and the nomad habits and shifting character of tho popula¬ 
tion h resulting from those peculiarities, have in all ages ren¬ 
dered them difficult of access to strangers, and have thrown a 
haze of uncertainty around their geography that has not been 
cleared up until quite recently. It was not indeed till the 
publication of Humboldt's great work on Central Asia that the 
physical geography of those regions can be considered, as 
having been established on a satisfactory basis. We cannot 
therefore wonder to find that in the time of Herodotus great 
misconceptions existed with regard to it- In one respect 
indeed (as we have already seen) he was in advance of all 
succeeding geographers for a period of some centuries—that 
he knew the Caspian Sea to be a distinct basin of water, 
having no connection w ith any other sea, but surrounded on all 
sides by nomad nations, with whose names and relative posi¬ 
tions he was, in a general way, acquainted. He had also a 
correct general idea of the Caueasusj which in his day formed 
the northern boundary of the Persian Empire y * and which he 
correctly describes as the greatest and most lofty of all moun¬ 
tain ranges of which he had any knowledge* 1 and he notices 
the fact of its containing a population consisting of many 
different tribes and races of men. He justly contrasts the 
mountainous character of the region west of the Caspian with 
the boundless plains that formed its eastern shores. But with 
Ike tor] geography of the vast tracts to the east of that sea he 
was almost wholly unacquainted ; the very imperfect informa¬ 
tion that he had obtained concerning them having led him 
into errors of the grossest kind. 

§ 5. It is evident indeed that he had heard vaguely of tbs 
existence of a great river in that part of Asia, which formed 
the northern limit of the Persian Empire, beyond which dwelt 
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ft nomad people called the Massogetie, whom Cyrus had in 
vain endeavoured to reduce to subjection, and who had con¬ 
tinued ever after to defy the arms of the Great King. This 
river was called, either by hh Greek informants or by the 
Persians themselves, the Araxea. Herodotus, who hud already 
heard of a river of that name which rose in the mountains of 
the Mat tooi, on the borders of Armenia, and flowed into the 
Caspian Sea, seems (not unnaturally) to have confounded the 
two and thus involved himself in inextricable confusion. 

Thus he describes the A raxes, which was crossed by Cyrus 
in his war against, the Massagetm, as u river, little, if at all f 
inferior to the Danube iu magnitude, and containing numerous 
islands, some of them us large ns Lesbos. It flowed through 
the broad plains, which extended to an unlimited distance on 
the cast of the Caspian SeA 3 All these particulars would suit 
tolerably well (allowing for some exaggeration) with the 
lax art e$* which was ill all probability the stream really meant 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information* 
But the historian confused them with what he had heard of the 
true Amxea, which he correctly describes as rising in the 
country of the MaCieoi, and flowing into the Caspian Sea. 4 
This stream moreover really flowed from west to east, and he 
was thus loci to regard the eastern Araxes also as following the 
same direction, and as flowing from the Caspian Sea instead of 


* Htndrt. i. 5 W 2 , 201 . 

1 Thu TiAxtm* for preferring liiei 
IfcHtrte* to the Oxuis whlL’h U tfcit: nwra 
imp« ' rtsnt stream of thu IWO F and La on 
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fcre F th-aidjcd ttUu MemfifiilWW in Ihe 
names. ftut the fortaiL-r river MuJobbt- 
ndly became the frOaitier 1 A the Persian 
Empire, which gogdkl&A WA* subject, 
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a town udlod Cyrnpclii^ boar tike Juft 
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to tf isdi lion, had boon founded byCjnifl 
himself, Thi,‘ Ma-isn^ctm rtapji-aF in 
c tit! fl> ^ >LLikt of AU-jjabdk'r'i t*i p.d it Lon, 
daring hit with in Eogdiana (Arrian, 
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* L m]/& It la evidently lha «m 

wnfaaicm thaL Jwl liina to the 
jitaloment that the Awe* hoi not 
leas than forty mouth*, oae of which 
afforded a dear channel (ftq Kwfaptv} 
into tLie C^pian. whtlu nil the 0th if* 
emded in aanhy and twunp*. Thu 
iip^t cTidontly refer* to the true Anufl : 
tins other supplied nmnUsn tou*t hAvo 
Jiad referb-nou to tbe marehy irect* Hi 
ihf? bioptiw of the Ojeu* and Ialartrt. 
in which Lh«e river# might well b* 
tuppwed to lose themselves. 
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toward* it.* Hence we find him in another passage describing 
the Amxea as flowing “towards the rising sun*' 1 and forming 
together with the Caspian Sea, the northern limit of Asia.* 

| 6 fc The Massagehv were apparently the only people whom 
Herodotus knew even by name as dwelling in this part of Asia ; 
lie tells us that they were situated Gjtposite to the Issedones/ 
whom, as we have already seen,* he placed in Europe, appa¬ 
rently to the south-east of the Ural mountains. Some accounts, 
he adds, represented them m a Scythian tribe, and he himself 
aays that their manners and dress were similar to those of the 
Scythians This was indeed probably the ease with almost 
all the nomad raeiss that have at successive periods occupied 
the vast steppes in this part of Asiaj and this similarity of 
habits renders it almost impossible to judge of the true ethnical 
relations of any of these tribes mentioned by ancient writers. 
Herodotus himself appears to have regarded the Mamgetie as 
a distinct people from the Scythians, whom, according to the 
tradition which he adopts as the most plausible, they had them¬ 
selves driven out of this part of Asia.* But, as if on purpose 


1 It Eh hardly iujwsftuj to remark 
that lb?] Iu*nrtf« ^loea fk 4 in tkut flow 
into the Ciurpi&fi Sflw (0 ell* hut into tho 
Sea of Aral. Rut W the liEistGLiofl 
of thiu Intft inland *e* wnn unknown fo 
oU Ancleot ft_<!graphL. , rf IxsforB Urn time 
of Ptolemy, and e*en after tho Osui , 
and Inxnrtc-j Were well known iw s ofu- 
nite alTvaiftfl, wt-ro regarded 

fall inj; ilil* the Caspian—it U liardt? 
worth while to notice thb acIiiiUotnJ 
suureu of wnfuaUiO- 

1 it. 40- 
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hu compare the Nile and the Danube, 
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View U t&kdn by JMr EUwIIuboo* who 
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But all such eon el unions from mero 
aamta art? worth very little. Niebuhr, 
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to increase tbe confusion^ ho adds that tho Scythians were 
driven across the Araxee, and there upon occupied tho land of 
the Cimmerians. Here it has been supposed that the river 
meant by the Ar&xea was the Volga, * 1 * which would indeed render 
the geography in this particular case (comparatively) intel¬ 
ligible, But tho fact realty seems to bo that the ideas of Hero¬ 
dotus—and doubtless of his informants too—upon the whole 
subject were so utterly vague, that it is impossible to extract 
anything with clearness out of the confusion. It must bo 
remembered,—as some excuse for our historian--or rather as 
showing how extremely uncertain were the ideas of his country* 
mon on these geographical questions, that when the army of 
Alexander found itself actually on the banks of the laxartes, 
it was generally believed! that that river was tho same with 
the Tatmis, 3 

Tho most remarkable circumstance mentioned by Hero* 
rictus concerning tho Massagetfe undoubtedly is tho great 
abundance of gold which they possessed, and with which they 
lavishly ora amen ted both themselves and the trappings of 
their horses/ Copper wes also found in their country in great 
quantities, and was used for their arms and armour, while iron 
was unknown, as well as silver. They are described as ex- 


3 It lb probably ra hits lw.cn r?p»t- 
dljr bunjuMid, that the- uun 1 0 Ardi Of 
J?us + out at which the C ticks made 
Arim'i, wms in fad applied to jl] 1 the 
[ijvn\ stream^ of Ihu purt of Ahiu : it 
is probahj y On? aarne nxit elb Wc And in 
KIlil, the iLiauf ■ applied by Ptolemy 1 m 
the Vob* Acwiding to Sir H. Raw- 
Brisco, in ** jrimitlTe Scythian,” Axus 
Hipiihe * 14 gnat/ 

1 Airbus jutatfa, iLu 30. f 7. 
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an (I awt that tbe WM the name 
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ho rui doubt that the HuedGainmi in 
the tint ihulariCfi took it for t Arr TflftaSs, 
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Affixes with the lumutca, und regarded 
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Ivtjwu, i, Jit, § 16), 

It may be added thnt the view* of 
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A.rftXi-» are not more widely erroneous 
the ft those cutertamuit in the l.uit cen¬ 
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Control Africa, and the supposed nk- 
tii >iis of the Nijw with the Nile, 

1 L £15. Both gold and supper are 

found in toga ^uaoHtiee in liie Uml 

Mouotams, hot it ia difik'uJt to stUppoW' 
Uies Massagetm of H&rodntUA to have 
Mxti nded 10 far to the west, It is jim- 
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of the Altai (still littTu known) may 
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tending far to the east j but of their limits in this direction 
Herodotus had doubtless no knowledge; beseems however to 
have regarded the extreme east of Asia, beyond the Massngctse, 
ta well ns beyond the Indians, as a vast tract of uninhabited 

deserts* 

§ 7. The account given of India and its inhabitants by the 
historian is in many resets interesting and instructive. He 
appears to have hoard vague reports of its great extent and 
population, as well ns of the vast wealth of its inhabitants : he 
tells us indeed that the Indians were by far the most numerous 
people with which ho was acquainted ;* and that the tribute 
which they paid to Darius much exceeded in amount that of 
any other province of his vast empire.® But it appears certain 
that tlif Persian king* never extended their dominion beyond 
the lhmjaiib and the valley of the Indus, nor is it likely that 
they possessed even the lower part of that river, though its 
course had been fully explored by order of Darius. It may 
indeed be questioned whether they ever possessed unv real 
sovereignty to the cast of the Indus, which certainly formed 
the limit of the Persian dominions in this direction in the time 
of Alexander. But it is not improbable that Darina may for 
a time have levied tribute from the neighbouring princes 
beyond this limit; the amount of the tribute derived from 
India being greater than can well be supposed to have been 
drawn from the provinces west of tho Indus only: and this is 
a point upon which Herodotus was more likely to have obtained 
correct information, than as to geographical details. Of the 
extensive and fertile regions of Hindostan proper he had un¬ 
questionably no knowledge: to him, as to all his Greek con¬ 
temporaries, India was the land of the Indus, which be regarded 
as flowing <l towards the cast and the rising sun.” 5 The 
Indians them selves dwelt the farthest towards the east of any 


4 iti. !)i. 'IrSi'i >i tAjj-fteit tv TvWy 
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people with which he wag acquainted : beyond them in this 
direction there was nothing but sandy deserts* uninhabited and 
unknown.* What lay beyond these deserts no one (be tells ns) 
was able to say: the extreme cast of Asia, like the north and 
north-west of Europe, was wholly unknown, and there was no 
certainty whether it was bounded by the sea or not® 

§ S. From the mouth of the Indus to the Arabian Gulf the 
voyage of Scylax of Caryundn (which Um been already referred 
to) was regarded by Herodotus as establishing beyond a doubt 
that there was continuous sea. Unfortunately the historian 
has given us no particulars concerning this interesting voyage, 
and he seems to have possessed no detailed information with 
regard to it> not w ithstanding the fact of its being commanded 
by a countryman of his own.* All that he tells us js # that 
Daiius, wishing to know where the Indus had its outlet into 
the sea, sent out some shij>s, on lioanl of which were Scylax of 
Cary&nda, and other persons in whom the king had the 
greatest confidence* These set nut from ttie city of Caspatynis 
in the Pact van land, and sailed “down the river towards the 
coat and the rising aim a+ till they came to the sea ; then turning 
to the west they sailed along by sea till they ultimately arrived, 
in the thirtieth month of their voyage, at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, from whence the Egyptian king Neeho had sent 
out his exploring expedition . 1 Herodotus, moreover* acids 
that, after this, Darina, having reduced the Indians to subjec¬ 
tion, “ mode use of this eeflJ’ It would therefore appear that 
in this instance at least the voyage of discovery did not 
remain a wholly isolated occurrence. Yet we have seen how 
very imperfect was our authors knowledge of the Erythraean 
Sea; and we shall hereafter see that when Alexander sent out 
the expedition of Nearchus to explore the course of the Indus., 
all memory of this voyage of Scylax would seem to have dis¬ 
appeared, 

Herodotus had heard of the existence of crocodiles in the 
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Indus, which was, in his opinion, the only river, except the 
Nile, in which they were found, 3 He had also heard that the 
Indians were clothed in cotton, which he describes as a kind of 
wool, the sjxmtaneous produce of certain trees, but of a finer 
and better quality than that of sheep. 3 They had also a large 
kind of reeds (doubtless meaning bamboos), of which they 
made their bows. But these are the only natural productions 
of the country (except gold) to which he alludes. His account 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants contains some 
particulars that were probably never correct, certainly not as 
applied to the Indians properly so-called; while he notices 
few, if any,of those peculiarities, which have distinguished the 
true Hindoo races in all ages, and which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the It reeks as soon as they came in contact with them. 
But the Indian tribes which Herodotus directly describes, and 
whom ho represents as living in a state of revolting barbarism,* * 
appear to have been situated on the borders, ml her than within 
the bounds, of India proper, and may probably have been some 
rein mints of the earlier races, who gradually disappeared before 
the advancing civilization of the Hindoos.* 

5 9- The only city which he mentions by name within the con¬ 
fines of India, according to Lis acceptation of the term, is Cna- 
pntyms, placed by him in the Pact van kud, from whence, as 
we have seen, Scylux and his companions set out on their 
exploring voyage, but there arc no means of identifying either 
the city or the district with any Certainty. 4 All that we 
know is that the Foctynns were situated to the north of the 
other Indians, apparently bordering on the lkdriniis, whom 
they resembled in their habits of life, and in their warlike 
disposition. It is in connection with this tribe of Indians 
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that Herodotus tells uq the strange story (copied by many 
succeeding writers) of the manner in which they procured tht? 
gold, with which they paid the Persian tribute. Gold indeed, 
he says, was produced in vast abundance in India, some of it 
washed down by the streams, and some dug out of the earth, 
but the greater jsarfc of it nag procured in the following 
manner. 7 

Beyond the confines of the Fnctyan land lay an extensive 
sandy desert in which there dwelt a kind of ants, not so largo 
as dogs, hut larger than foxes, which burrowed in the sandy 
soil, and threw up large heaps, like ordinary ant-hills, at the 
mouth of their burrows- This sand abounded in gold ; and 
the Indians* traversing the desert upon very fleet camels, 
fil led their sacks w ith sand from these heaps, and then retreated 
in all haste, pursued by tko ants with such speed that, if they 
did not succeed in obtaining a considerable shirt, they had no 
hope of escaping from them* 

§ 10* The locality from w hence this gold was derived, is very 
obscurely indicated, though Herodotus appears to have con¬ 
ceived it as situated to the north or north-east of the Indian 
tribes to which he refers.* Hcercn identifies it without hesita¬ 
tion with the desert of Gobi, on the north side of the moun¬ 
tains of Little Thibet, but there is really 110 foundation fur 
this assumption* Herodotus never mentions the existence of 
any mountains in this part of Asia at all,* and hence it is 
evident that he had no real notion of its physical geography* 
The vague idea, that all to the east of the Indians was a sandy 
desert, probably arose in the first instance from the real foot of 
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the occurrence of a broad desert tract to the cast of the fertile 
lands of the Indus, and would be con firmed by vague reports 
that similar deserts were found also to the east of itactrm and 
the adjoining countries. Almost all the mountain chains in 
this part of Asia appear to be highly auriferous* and there is 
no reason to doubt that very large quantities of gold may have 
been derived by the Indian tribes from the plains at their foot* 
where it would naturally be found in the shape of gold-dtiat, or 
guld-aatid* That the Indian tribute was actually paid in this 
form into the treasury of the Persian king was a fact concerning 
which Herodotus would have been likely to have obtained 
corf cot information. 

The story of the ante on the other hand is one of w hich it is 
very difficult to divine the origin ; and of the various explana¬ 
tions that have been proposed, none can be said to be altogether 
satisfactory. 1 It appears certain however that the fable is a 
genuine Indian tradition/ though embellished by the infor¬ 
mants of the historian; it is not only repeated by later Greek 
writers on India, such as Megnsthencs and Nearehu.*, but re¬ 
appears in the middle ages, and h found in the Arabian 
geographers. 3 One of the most curious points in the matter is 
that the animal, whatever it was, to which this strange misnomer 
was applied, was certainly a real creature* as not only does 
Herodotus tell us that specimens of them were preserved in the 
menageries of the Persian king, 4 but Keartbus—one of the 
most careful and accurate writers of his time—asserts that he 
had himself seen their skins/ And so persistent arc such 
fables, when once propagated f that even iu the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury one of these " Indian ants M was said to have been sent as 
a present by the Shah of Persia to Sultan Soli man * at Con¬ 
stantinople. 
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§ 11* With this exception it is remarkable that Herodotus 
tells ii3 none of the fables which were current in later times about 
India* and which are found in such abundance in Gleams and 
other subsequent writers. It is however not improbable that 
this was due rather to the scantiness of his information than to 
its authenticity. It is curious that he never even mentions 
the elephants of India* which naturally figure in so prominent 
a manner in the writings of all subsequent authors; nor dyes 
he notice its ivory or precious stones; even where he cites 
India in confirmation of his view that the extreme regions of 
the earth possessed the most valuable productions, he dwells 
only upon its abundance of gold and cotton; adding however* 
in a general way* that all the animals there,—both quadrupeds 
and birds—grew to a larger size than elsewhere. 7 


Section 2.— Persian Empire t Satrapies* 

§ 1. Of the countries that formed port of the Persian Empire 
in his time* Herodotus Imd undoubtedly a general knowledge. 
He knew not only the provinces into which that empire was 
divided, but was acquainted at least with the names of the 
principal tribes and nations by which they were inhabited; 
and has preserved to us a catalogue of them* which is a docu¬ 
ment of the highest interest, Unfortunately he has not told 
us from what source he derived the ucconnt of the satrapies 
which he has inserted in his third book; but there cun be no 
doubt that it was bused upon authentic information, and was in 
all probability derived originally from some official record/ 
But we must not hastily conclude that be possessed anything 
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like a complete geographical knowledge of the countries in 
question. We have already seen how extremely vague were 
his ideas concerning the Eryfhrieun Sea and the lands that 
adjoined it. It must be remembered also that be regarded the 
Etmue els far exceeding in length its real dimensions,* anil as 
he had an approximately correct idea of the true position of its 
western extremity (near Byzantium), he necessarily extended 
it at the other end a great deal too far to the east. One effect 
of this error was to bring it nearly to the same meridian with 
that of the Persian Gulf; and there can be little doubt that in 
the passage already cited* where he describes four nations—the 
Persians, Modes* Saspirians and Col chin ns, as filling up the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Erythraean £ea to the Euxiue* 
he considered them as lying nearly on the same line from north 
to south, so that the Colchian* on the northern sea, would bo 
(to use the phrase which he himself elsewhere employs) oppo¬ 
site to the Persians on the south; or as we should say, on the 
same meridian with them.* The Caspian Sea would lie in 
consequence placed several degrees too far to the eastward* and 
the whole of the ad joining regions throw n into confusion^ hut 
as wo have no details concerning these countries—Herodotus 
himself having evidently no clear idea of their position—we 
cannot trace any farther the rcsul ts of this error. 

§ 2* Even in regard to the great peninsula of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor—as it was called by later geographers *—with which 
Herodotus was comparatively familiar, as its coasts were sur* 
rounded by a girdle of Greek colonies* many of which the 
historian had himself visited—his geographical knowledge* 
in the strict sense of the term* was very inaccurate. While 
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the excessive length assigned by him to the Euxiue necessarily 
led him to prolong the northern shores of the peninsula to 
nearly the same extent, he considered its breadth to be much 
less than it really is. For ho tells us that from the moun¬ 
tainous district of Cilicia, the direct route across to Sinojje on 
the Engine, was not more than five days' journey “for an 
active man/* 3 But the real breadth of the peninsula is in this 
part more than five degrees of latitude, thus giving about 
60 G. miles in a direct line for each day’s journey—a distance 
far exceeding what can be supposed to be intended by that 
expression: 1 and even the narrowest neck or isthmus (between 
the gulf of Scauderoon and Sam sun* the ancient Amisus) is 
very nearly four degrees and a half. 

§* 3. Farther to the east again he was not only familiar with 
the two great streams of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
knew that they both flowed from the mountains of Armenia: 
but. he correctly describes several of the principal affluents of 
the latter stream; ns well as the Choospes, on which the Persian 
capital of Susa was situated. He had indeed special means of 
information in regard to this part of A sin, for there can be no 
doubt that Herodotus bad himself visited Babylon, and per¬ 
haps even Susa itself,* It is at least highly probable that his 
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detailed account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa was 
derived in great part from personal observation. But of 
Upper Asia* ns it was commonly called by later Greek 
writers * —the great table-land of Iran, which occupies the 
whole extent from the mountains that bound the valley of the 
Tigris to those on the west of the Indus, Herodotus can dot be 
said to have had any correct geographical knowledge what¬ 
ever, though he knew the names and some other particulars 
concerning the nations which occupied it. The great moun¬ 
tain chains, which in fact determine the physical geography 
of all this part of Asia, naturally occupy a prominent part in 
the description of later geographers, and—though their real 
direction and relations were very imperfectly understood, yet 
we at least find that Eratosthenes and Strabo were fully alive 
to their importance. But do trace of such an idea is found in 
Herodotus. With the exception of the chain of Mount Can- 
atsua, which (as we have seen) had at an early period attracted 
the attention of t he Greek voyagers to the Euxine, and which 
is described by the historian as the loftiest of all mountains 
w ith which he was acquainted 7 — he does not notice any of the 
mountain ranges of Asia. Even in the description of the 
route from Sardis to Susa—already adverted to—he briefly 
notices the existence of a narrow pass or gate (Fylte) at a 
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particular point of the Cilickn mountains* 8 as one of the diffi¬ 
culties which an arzny would have to encounter* but there is 
no other allusion to the great chain of Mount Taurus us one of 
the leading features of this part of Asia, While the systematic 
geographers of later times attached even an exaggerated im¬ 
portance to this mountain range, tho very name of the Taurus 
is not found in Herodotus, though we can hardly doubt that 
he was familiar with it in its original anti proper signification 
as applied to the mountains of Lycia and Cilicia. As a 
general rule it may be observed that there are few subjects 
upon which the ideas of an unscientific observer are apt to 
he so vague and uncertain as that of the conformation and 
character of mountain chains. Isolated peaks, like /Etna or 
Ararat, attract at once his attention and wonder: but it is 
only tho scientific traveller or geographer who will group 
into their natural order and connection the more complicated 
ramifications of extensive mountain ranges. At the same time 
it is but fair to Herodotus to observe that Ho has nowhere 
professed to give us any regular geographical sketch of Asia, 
with the exception of the brief outline already discussed, and 
ho may not unreasonably have regarded the ethnography of 
the Persian Empire (to use the modern phrase) ns having a 
more immediate bearing upon his historical subject than its 
physical geography. 

§ 4. The most important passage in Herodotus for tho geo¬ 
graphy of the Persian Empire—that in which he describes its 
division into satrapies by Darius 1 —is indeed primarily of an 
ethnographical character* though combined w ith information of 
a purely statistical nature, which has every appearance of being 
derived—though perhaps not directly—from an official record- 
But interesting os this enumeration of the provinces and 
nations subject to the Great King is in itself* it derives great 
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ndtl itioa.nl value From a comparison with the catalogue of the 
different tribes that sent their contingents to the rust army of 
Xerxes; 1 a statement evidently proceeding from a different 
and independent source, and remarkable at once for its general 
agreement, and For its occasional discrepancies with the list of 
the satrapies. We ha ve now also the opportunity of comparing 
the two with the less copious and detailed—hut undoubtedly 
authentic — lists of the different nations subject to the Persian 
king, found in the inscriptions of 3Jurius himself at Behhitnn 
and PersBpdlis, 1 In the following brief review of tbe nations 
in question, the order adopted by Herodotus jn the enumero- 
tion of the satrapies will bo followed, as the most convenient 
for refereuee, notwithstanding its occasional deviations from 
geographical sequence. 

§ 5. Beginning with Asia Minor (as was natural for the 
historian to do), wo find that great country divided into four 
satrapies or provinces. The first of these comprised the 
Ioniums, Lilians, Curiuns, Lydians, und Pamphyliuns: that is 
to say the inhabitants of the coast regions from the borders of 
the Tread to those of Cilicia (including all the Greek colonies 
with which the coasts were studded), together with the Inland 
tribes of the Milyans, whom fleTodot ns regarded as a distinct 
people from the Lymans, and the Magnesians, whom lie here 
separates from the other lonians, w ith whom they were usually 
associated. 3 

The second satrapy contained the two well-known nations 
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of the Myaiaus and Lydians, together with three obscure tribes 
—the Lasomann, Cabal inns, and Hygennians, Of these the 
two former names appear again in the catalogue of the troops 
of Xerxes, where they are associated w ith the Milyans; 4 and 
are apparently regarded by our author as the same people, 
originally of H&onian race: the llygeimians ate otherwise 
unknown. 

In the thud satrapy were comprised the Hellespontiftns on 
the right bank of the Straits (including probably the whole 
district subsequently known as the Tread), the Phrygians, 
the Asiatic Thracians (that is p as he elsewhere explain^* the 
Bithynians), the Paphlagoninns, the Muriaiidynluns, and the 
Syrians, by which term he here means the Cappadocians, who 
were generally known to the Greeks of his day by the name 
oi Syrians or \V hits Syrians** This powerful people, whose 
native name of Cappadocian*—under which they figure in the 
inscriptions of Darina—was well known to the historian, occu¬ 
pied in his time the whole of the interior of Asia Minor, from 
the river Italy* on the west to the mountains of Armenia on 
the easl^ and from the (-ilicLuns on the south to the shores of 
the Buxine. The MariaodyniaiLS (who here occur somewhat 
out of their place) though a comparatively insignificant tribe, 
were familiar to the Greeks from their occupying the whores of 
the Pont us in the neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Heracleeu The Chnlybcs or Chalybians, whose 
name is here omitted, hut who are mentioned among the 
nation* subdued by Croesus, 7 occupied a district on the shores 
of the Buxine east of the Dalys, which must also have been 
included within the limit* of the third satrapy. 
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§ 6 + The whole of the fourth province was occupied* accord - 
ing to Herodotus, by a single people—the Cllicians, to whom 
he assigns a far greater extent of territory than the later geo¬ 
graphers* comprising not only the maritime province subse¬ 
quently known by their name, but the whole chain of Mount 
Taurus, and the districts on each side of it* os fur as the con¬ 
fines of Armenia and tho Matieniana. They were evidently a 
numerous and powerful people; and are distinguished as 
furnishings in addition to an annual tribute of five hundred 
talents, three hundred and sixty white horses every year for 
the service of tho Persian monarch. 

The fifth province consisted of Syria (in the modem accep¬ 
tation of the term) including Phccnicia and Palestine, with tho 
island of Cyprus, and the sea-coast as far as tho frontiers of 
Egypt, though tho intervening strip of desert between these 
and the last outposts of Syria seems to have been always held 
by the Arabian tribes of the interior, who* though on friendly 
terms with the Persians, were never subject to the dominion of 
the Great King. 

The sixth district consisted of Egypt* together with the 
Oyremuca and the adjoining Libyan tribes, Tho Ethiopian 
tribes above Egypt, like the Arabians, were not subject to 
regular tribute, but presented an annual contribution in 
another form, consisting of gold-dust, ebony and ivory. 

§ 7. Thus far the satrapies are enumerated by Herodotus in 
their natural geographical sequence; but he now — for what 
reason we know not—departs suddenly from that order* and 
enumerates m the seventh district one of the remotest provinces 
of the empire towards the east. Tho four nations of which it 
was composed are indeed all imperfectly known to ns: and 
their geographical position has been a subject of doubt. But 
the Gandariaus at least may be placed w ith reasonable certainty 
on the frontiers of India, in the modern Afghanistan,* and the 
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other three tribes probably occupied parts of the same moun¬ 
ts in-tract intervening between Bactria* Aria, and India. The 
Gan damns and the Dadk& are again mentioned among the 
tribes that sent their contingents to the army of Xerxes; they 
were armed and equipped m the same manner ns the Bnctrians* 
but had a separate commander of their own. The ^attegyriians 
and Aparyte are not elsewhere mentioned* nor are the names 
found in any other ancient author: hut the former have been 
identified with some plausibility with a jieople called in the 
Persian inscriptions Thatagnsh,—who there figure on the 
borders of Aradiosia and .India* It is to be observed that 
the name of the Arachosians does not appear in Herodotus; 
though it is found in the inscriptions of Darius* as well as in 
all the later Greek geographers: it is therefore not iinpru- 
liable that the district subsequently known as Amchosia formed 
a part of his seventh province, for which there would thus be 
ample room between Aria, Drangiaita, and the frontiers of 
India, 

§8*. The eighth province consisted only of Sudana* or the 
land of the Cissians; corresponding nearly to the modem Kbu¬ 
ds ten, It naturally derived its chief importance from the 
circumstance of Susa itself having become from the time of 
Darius the capital of the Persian monarchy, and for the same 
reason the name of the Cissians* which is hardly found in later 
geographers* 3 was familiar to the Greeks as early as the time 
of j J Kschylus. k 
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The ninth satrapy comprised all Baby Ionia and the red qf 
Assyria —& phrase of which it is not very easy to define tho 
meaning. Herodotus generally' makes no distinction between 
the Assyrians and Babylonians* and in his first book distinctly 
describes Babylon as the capital of Assyria after the fall of 
Nineveh. But we not only know that the two monarchies 
were in reality quite distinct; but the names of Assyria and 
Babylonia were retained in later times as characterizing 
separate districts; the former appellation* as thus employed, 
being confined to the great province east of tho Tigris, of which 
Nineveh was the capital. Yet Herodotus, as we shall presently 
see, in describing the royal road from Sardis to Susa p appears 
to assign tho whole tract on the left bonk of the Tigris cither 
to Armenia or Matiene, thus leaving no room on that side for 
Assyria at all. On the other luted he never uses the term 
Mesopotamia, which indeed could obviously never have been 
an ethnic appellation* and was probably only a term invented* 
or adopted* at a later period by Greek geographers. 3 It is 
therefore prulsible that the region which Herodotus meant 
to comprise in the ninth satrapy included all Mesopotamia 
as well as Babylonia, but did not extend to the east of the 
Tigris. 

| 0* The tenth government contained the important and well- 
known province of Media, of which Ecbatann whs the capital, 1 
together with two other tribes - the Paricauians and the Ortho- 
corybantes—whose names are wholly unknown to us, though 
that of the Paricanians may perhaps be an altered form for 
ParffitU’canians or Panntaccnians* who are elsewhere mentioned 
by Herodotus as a Median tribe. 

The eleventh district comprised four nations or tribes—none 
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of thom ap parent I y of much importance—the Caspians* the 
Fauainre, the Puiitimuthi, and the Dari he. The first of these 
was doubtless tbo same people that are found in the later 
geograph ens settled on the south-western shores of the sea to 
which they gave their name ; they occupied the tract from 
the mouth of the river Cyrus or Knr to the S.W* angle of the 
Caspian Sea* known in modern times as tihilan. The other 
three tribes* whose names arc utterly unknown* may probably 
be placed on the southern shores of the same basin* in the 
modem province of Maaanderam* or the lofty mountains that 
bound it to the south* The greater part of this tract was 
included by later geographers in Hyreania ■ but though the 
llyreanians figure in the array of the army of Xerxes* their 
name is not mentioned in the list of the satrapies, 

§ 10, The twelfth satrapy included the iketriuns, f4 m far us 
the iEgli ”—a tribe w r ho have been supposed p but upon very 
slight grounds, to have been located upon the (axartes: thin 
view* however* is difficult to reconcile with the fact that the 
Sagdknfl, of whose locality there is no doubt* and who inter¬ 
vened between the Bactrians and the Iaxartcs, belonged to a 
different government. The twelfth satrapy waa in fact pro- 
bably confined to the Bactrians proper* who were doubtless in 
the time of Herodotus still a powerful and flourishing people. 
The thirteenth province contained the Armenians* with the 
Factyans, and other adjacent tribes extending to the shores 
of the Buxine* It must bo observed that tho Armenia of 
Herodotus was much less extensive than the country known 
by that name in later times* as he obviously assigned to the 
Snspeires or Saspirians* a considerable portion of tho region 
known In later times as Eastern Armenia* The name of the 
Puetyaus is not found elsewhere. 4 

1 It id hardly fiwesguV to tihMHW tlfce imnw in flit font piUfbtW* 

illnt ihej ware certdjnly diHlimrt from Irut]/ fh’ 4 (w it the too 

the PdctynTUi, lrho adjoined tho Indu*, lastly ideoiiHralkrn of different 
and in wlinie temlpjy tho otiy of Ciw- in otter roendy vn uwwint of thy 
phLlyru." was ftitnateii uhi-vf, p. jrimLI.mly nnn» i . 

227), But thii fiw of the siiupimn- Tlii- Vuetjiua iW appear in lliri 
Me ewurrewc of two distinct tribe® of atmy oTl™ (Ili-tnlnt, vii. 07) were 
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111- The fourteenth satrapy w™ an extensive one* and com¬ 
prised some tribes known to be numerous and powerful, but 
whose limits are not easily defined. It included the Sagar- 
tians, SnrflngCAiis, Thamunreans, Utiana, and Myci&ng: to¬ 
gether with the islands in the Erythraean Sea. ,f This last 
addition leads us to suppose that the southern limit of the 
province in question extended to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean / and it is a plausible conjecture (though it must be 
admitted to be nothing more) that the Myeians occupied the 
district still called Mekmn, on the southern border of the great 
table-land of Persia/ The Samitgeana may be confidently iden¬ 
tified with the Z&nmgi&ns or Drangians of later writers, who 
occupied the district now known as Scistan. On the other hand 
the Utifuis, —who appear in the army of Xerxes associated with 
thoHycIans and Paricanians (evidently the people of that name 
assigned to the seventeenth satrapy)* arc otherwise unknow n/ 
and can only be conjectural ly placed in the southern portion 
of the empire, where they probably adjoined the Myeians. The 
Sagartifixis,—who were clearly a nomad mee* and appear in 
the army of Xerxes as furnishing BQOO horsemen armed only 
with lassoe* r T —probably Inhabited, or rather roamed over, the 
central districts adjoining the ftreait Desert of Iran, The 
Thamamcans arc wholly unknown: but as Herodotus elsewhere 1 
associates them with the Surangjans + ParthiaUB, l[yreamahs + 
and Chonismians, they evidently inhabited some part of the 
same great plateau* 

§ 12. The fifteenth satrapy was composed of two nations only 
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—the Saom and the Cnspians. As the latter name ha a already 
occurred in the eleventh satrapy p and it is impossible to find 
a place for them here, in any connection with the Caspian 
Sea, it has been generally considered that the reading is 
corrupt, but none of the emendations pressed can be regarded 
as satisfactory. On the other hand the name of the Kaei* con¬ 
veys little information, from tlie vague manner in which we 
know it to be employed. Herodotus himself tells us that 
the Persians gave the name of Suem or Sacans to all the 
Scythians; and this is confirmed by the evidence of the 
Persian inscriptions.* In the review of the army of Xerxes 
however we lind the Sacrc in question associated under ono 
commander with the Hadrians, though their arms and ac¬ 
coutrements were different* Hence it is probable that they 
were in reality the Scy thian tribes bordering on the Bactriniis 
and Sogdians to the cast, a part of whom had submitted to pay 
tribute to the Persian king, and send their contingent to his 
armies. Their relations w ith the more civilized nations to which 
they adjoined were doubtless very similar to those of the Turco¬ 
mans of the present day; nominally subject to the Persian 
Empire, when the government was strong, and lapsing into more 
complete independence whenever the pressure was removed . 

§ Id. The sixteenth satrapy presents no geographical iJifli- 
cnltics; all the four nations of which it was composed —the Par- 
thianst Chomsniians, Sogdians utid Arians — being well known. 
The Part hi uns, after wanly so celebrated a name, were at this 
time a comparatively unimportant people, inhabiting the slopes 
of the mountains on the north of the great plateau of Iran and 
the northern portion of the province now known as Khomaan* 
The Chomsmiuns, on the other side of the same mountain 


* Herakfc. viiE. The mad wd 
tluoflghoot tli l 1 FfetrijUl iinsC3-i|itikiliS i& 
"S^Lkii/ 1 ' It j# ih,4 Hvro- 
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llw jiiacrijiiiim nil ll l> * lamb uf LMriiu 
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range* oecnpled tho broad level tract east of the Caspian, 
known even at the present day by the name of Kharesnu The 
Sogdi&ns held the fertile district eastward of the Chorasttuan* 
anti north of the Boctrmns, which was known to subsequent 
geographers by the name of Sogdiana, and has retained the 
appellation of Soghd down to our own times. Its position is 
most clearly marked by that of it* capital, Maracanda or 
Samarcand, The Arbus again occupied the tract on the 
southern slopes of the same chain of mountains, east of tho 
Parthian*, and within the limits of the modem Afghanistan, 
where their name is still preserved in that of Herat. 

§14. 1 he seventeenth satrapy consisted of two nations only; 
the Paricaniuns, whose name is otherwise unknown, 1 lin ,j the 
Ethiopians, whom Herodotus, for the sake of distinction, ex¬ 
pressly terms the Astatic Ethiopians. There is no doubt that 
these hist,—who were associated in the army of Xerxes with 
the Indians,—were the inhabitants of the south coast of BelotH 
ohlatan, extending along the Erythrman Sea from tho mouths 
of the Indus to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; where to 
this day a people is found that are almost black, and as 
backward in civilization as they could have been in the day* 
of Herodotus. 1 The Puricaniun* were probably the people of 
tho interior of the same district, who may have been as superior 
to the inhabitants of the coast, as the Beloochea are at tho 
present time to the miserable race still found along the sea¬ 
board. The Ethiopians of Herodotus are doubtless the same 
people as were called by Inter Greek geographers the Ichthyo- 
phagi; the name of Gedrosia applied by them to Belooehiatan 
in general b not found in Herodotus, 

Nor does the far more nourishing and important province 
of Car mania (Kerman), appear in tho list of the satrapies; but 
os Herodotus elsewhere includes tho Germaniuns 3 —evidently 

1 Hmj fiH> certainly distinct from 1 L l£k This remorksbfc form of 
tlib l H'i^k of tho Burner name ftlrtidj the damr \m\s Mr, RowUn^n tt> oh- 
Doanknad in- the tenth huli7i^\ servo tlmi it “mny teach oh caution in 
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the same people—among the agricultural Persian tribes, there 
etui be little doubt that they were in his time included in 
Perak proper, which paid no tribute, and consequently do not 
figure in the list of provinces. 

§ 15. We now return again to the north-west of the empire, 
where the Mat ion inns, .Stispirians and Akrudkns composed the 
eighteenth satrapy. Of these the Matieuians are well known 
ua occupying a part of the high mountain tract on the borders 
of Armenia and Media, though it is difficult to fix their precise 
limits or situation;* the ftigpirians or S&spcires have been 
already mentioned, as one of the four nations which, according 
to Herodotus, filled up the whole space from the southern to 
the northern sea. They are there placed between the Medians 
and the Colchians,® and must therefore have occupied the 
eastern portion of Armenia, on the confines of the modern 
Georgia.® The Ahirodians are otherwise unknown,' though 
they figure again, in company with the Saapoircs, in the army 
of Xerxes. 

The nineteenth satrapy, which must have adjoined the pre¬ 
ceding, wjis made up of a number i>f small nations or tribes 
between the borders of Armenia and the Euxine. Of these 


rnrre name ,p (ItarirlliUnn’iS Her&dotw, 
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the Moechi or Moschians appear to have been confined to 
the interior, adjoining the Colehians, and did not extend 
to the sen-coast. The 3 lac rones, Moaynmei and Tibareni may 
bo placed with certainty on the const yf the Eusine, where they 
were encountered not long afterwards by Xenophon find bis 
army, - Of these the Tiburenians lay the farthest towards the 
west* while the AFacrones were situated in the neighbourhood 
oi Trebitf'.>nd + Between them and the Colckians must appa¬ 
rently be placed the obscure tribe of the Mares* mentioned 
only by Herodotus ami Hecatomb The ColchiauB themselves 
enjoyed 11 state of sent Uindepett' lenco + not being included in 
any satrapy, nor subject to any regular tribute, but sending 
every fourth year a present of 100 youths and 100 maidens to 
the court of the Great King,* It is dear therefore that 111 this 
direction the Persian dominion extended nominally to the 
great mountain, barrier of the Caucasus, 

The twentieth ami last satrapy was that of India. The 
extent and limits of the Persian dominions in this quarter 
have been already discussed. 

§ 10 . In reviewing the elaborate list thus given by Hero¬ 
dotus of the numerous and varied races that made up the popu¬ 
lation of the Persian Empire, it will be seen that it departs 
id together from anything like geographical arrangement. It 
h equally clear that it has no pretence to an ethnographical 
character, in the modern sense of the term—kindred tribes 
being assigned to different provinces, while others which 
appear to have belonged to wholly distinct races are united 
under one head. Its arrangement and purpose can only bo 
clearly understood by regarding it as really what it professes 
to be — an authentic statistical account of the provinces into 
which the Persian Empire was divided, for administrative, or 
at least, for fiscal, purposes; and the addition to every district 
of the amount of tribute at which it was assessed, clearly 
indicates that the whole statement must have been derived 
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from somo authentic and in the first instance doubtless an 
official, source, 1 The reasons for the peculiar arrangement 
followed wo cannot divine; nor is it of much importance. It 
would Ik? more interesting Us know why in some cases the 
Hi tint'd of obscure and mi important tribes are separately emune- 
rated; while in others they are all included under one general 
head. Sumo of the more important emissions from the cata¬ 
logue arc also difficult to account fur. But, whatever its 
imperfections, the list remains us one of the moist valuable 
and important contributions to our knowledge of Western 
Asia, and affords a remarkable proof of the acquaintance 
already possessed by the Greeks with the resources of their 
formidable neighbour. 

| 17. There is another passage in Herodotus, which may 
deserve consideration by the aide of that in which ho enume¬ 
rates the satrapies, because it contains the names of several of 
the nations of Upper Asia which figure in the list referred to. 
It is worthy of notice also as one of the few instances in w hich 
ho gives as any information concern mg the physical geography 
of that part of the groat continent. Unfortunately the passage 
is one that presents difficulties of which wo arc unable to give 
any satisfactory explanation. 

He tells us : 3 w There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on 
all sides by a mountain range, and this range has five openings. 
This plain once belonged to the Chorusmians, and is situated 
on the confines of the Cborasmians themselves, the Eyrcanmns, 
Parthiana, Sarangi&us and Tlmmanieans. But since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Persian Empire, it Iks Jongs to the Great King. 
Out of the mountains which enclose the plain there flows a 
great river called the Aces, which was formerly divided into 
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five tit roam 3 and irrigated the territories of the aforesaid nations, 
passing through the several ojjenings in the mountains to 
the corresponding people.” After the Persian conquest how¬ 
ever, the king took possession of the plain p and closed up all 
the outlets, so that he could at pleasure convert the plain into 
a lake, ot, by opening one of the passages at a rime, allow the 
water to flow out and irrigate the lands of any one of the 
nations interested. Put this concession was never granted 
without the payment of a heavy sum of money, in addition in 
the ordinary tribute levied upon the people. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the statement here pre¬ 
sented to us is obviously, in its actual form, a fiction. No 
such valley or stream as those described by Herodotus could 
ever have existed in nature: but ? allowing for obvious exag¬ 
geration, there can be no doubt that the story had some founda¬ 
tion in fact, and that the Persian government actually availed 
it self of the possession of the mountain valleys and the streams 
that flowed from them to regulate the supply of water* upon 
w hich the inhabitants of the low country were mainly dependent 
for the cultivation of their lands. Even at I he present day in 
many district* of Persia the distribution of the water supply is 
an important source of revenue to the government. Put the 
particular locality intended by Herodotus cannot be determined 
with any approximation to certainty. The mimes of the 
Chorasmians, Hyrcaniaus and Farthiana would lead \m to seek 
it in the mountain district in the north of Khurasan, forming 
the prolongation of the Elburz range towards the Faropamisus 
or Hindoo Koosh. But no river can be found in this region 
which at all answers the description. The name of the Aces is 
not found in any of the later geographers, and it has been 
vainly sought to identify it with the Oxus, which flows from a 
totally different region, ami even with the Arcsines! A more 
plausible suggestion is that it h the same with the Ochns or 
Tcdjciidj which has its source in the mountains near Meshed. 1 
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But it Is dear that no river can really answer the description 
of Herodotus* by irrigating five different regions, situated in 
different directions The most probable explanation of the 
story is therefore that there were really five rivers—each of the 
nations designated having; its particular stream; and that 
these* which really flowed from the same range of mountains, 
were erroneously supposed to have had their common origin in 
one central valley. The possession of such a stream, and the 
power of applying it to purposes of irrigation* is in fact the 
condition of existence for any people in this part, of Asia* and In 
this respect the statement of Herodotus i* well founded. But 
it would be idle to attempt to Identify the particular streams 
to which the account of hi a informants may really have 
referred* Even in modern times the rivers of this part of 
Asia were until quite recently very imperfectly known; in 
some eases indeed it may be doubted whether wc yet possess 
correct information concerning them. 


Section S,- — IimjaJ Road to Sum. 

J 1, Before quitt ing tho subject of Asia, there Is one other 
passage of Herodotus that demands our attention* as partaking 
to an unusual extent of a positive geographical character, in 
which the historian Inc* given us full and detailed particulars 
concerning the line of route from Sardis to Susa* The account 
in question is introduced (like many other episodes in Hero¬ 
dotus) in so singular a manner, and on an occasion when it is 
apparently so uncalled for, that we can only suppose the his¬ 
torian to have bee n desirous to communicate to his readers tho 
Information which he himself possessed, and to have availed 
himself of any opportunity For Lhe purpose. According to his 
narrative, Aristugorus, the tyrant of Miletus* being desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the Spartans in his revolt against 
Persia, presented himself before Clcomen.es, king of .Sjmrtu, 
bringing with him a tablet of bronze, on which was engraved a 
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map of the whole earth, with nil the seas and rivers, 4 on which 
he pointed out to him the position of all the different nations 
that were subject to the Persian yoke, and lay on the lino of 
route from Sardis to the capital 

These were, according to his enumeration ; first* * the Lydians* 
who immediately bordered on the Iordans; next, beyond the 
Lydians towards the east* the Phrygians; then* tins Cappa¬ 
docians; after them* the Cilicians, whose territory extended to 
the sea in which Cyprus was situated. Beyond these came the 
Armenian r + and after them the Mnticni, who extended to the 
confines of the Cissians* in whose territory Susa itself was 
situated—the city that was the residence of the Great King* 
and where all his countless treasures were deposited. 8 

Aristagoras* being afterwards interrogated by Cleomenes as 
to the length of time that would be required for the inarch up 
the country to Susa, unguardedly replied that it would he a 
three months* march; upon which Gleomenes at once broke 
off the negotiation. Herodotus, while blaming him fur his 
imprudence, proceeds to show that the statement of Aristagoms 
wag substantially correct, and in so doing gives us a curious 
and detailed account of the route in question/ 

£ 2. This road (he tells us) throughout its whole course tra¬ 
versed an inhabited and secure country, and was marked from 
distance to distance by royal stations* where there were excel lent 
sleeping-places or—-as they would now he culled—caravanserais. 
The distances also from one of these stations to another appear 
to have been well known* anti they arcs enumerated by Hero¬ 
dotus with as much confidence, though not in the same detail* 
as those given by Xenophon in describing the march of Cyrus, 
In traversing Lydia and Phrygia (from Sardis to the river 
Halys) there were £f> stations, the distance being 94^ para- 
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sangs. Here it was necessary to cross the Halys* which was 
strongly guarded, and to pass through a fortified post, with 
gates on the river. Thence through Cappadocia to the fron¬ 
tiers of Cilicia were 2S stations and 104 parosnugs. The 
frontier was here guarded by a double set of gates uml fort¬ 
resses, Thence across Cilicia were only three days 1, journey, 
comprising 15^ parasangs. The river Euphrates, which could 
only be crossed in bouts, formed the boundary between Cilicia 
iihtl Armenia. In Armenia there were 15 stations, and the 
distance was 561 parasangs. But in this part of the march there 
were four rivers to bo crossed, none of which could be passed 
otherwise than in boats. The first of theso was the Tigris; 
the second and third bore the same name, though they were 
distinct rivers* and the otic had its source in the Armenian 
mountains, the other in those of the Marion inns; the fourth 
was the Gyndes, already mentioned by Herodotus on a former 
occasion. 1 From Armenia the road entered Matiene, where 
wore four stations (the distance is omitted), and thence into the 
land of the Cissians, in which 1L days" journey, and a distance 
of 42§ jmrusangs, brought one to the river Ohoaspcs, on which 
Husa was situated. Thus. (concludes our author) there are in 
all a hundred and eleven stations on the way from Hard is to 
Huso, and “if (he adds) the distances are correctly measured 
in par&sangs, and the parasang is equivalent to TO stadia (as it 
really is), the whole distance from Sardis to the palace at Husa 
would be 450 purMangs, or 13,500 stadia, which, at the rate of 
150 stadia for each day's journey, would take exactly 00 days; 
thus tallying precisely with the computation of Arist&goims. 1 '* 1 
§ 3, The itinerary thus presented to ns is not only interesting 
as the first of a long series of documents of the kiml, from which 
wo shall derive important assistance, but is in itself a valuable 
cont ri but ion to our geographical know k i lge P Th e par tic ularity 
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w ith which it is described is such as to show clearly that it wag 
originally derived from some authentic source; but when we 
come to examine it in detail we encounter considerable diffi- 
c ill ties. In the first place, the numbers are certainly inaccurate, 
fu^r the sum of the separate distances does not agree with the 
sum total lls given by Herodotus himself. In this instance, 
however, there is no difficulty in determining on which side the 
error lies; for the numbers given in summing up the general 
result arc not only perfectly consistent with one another* hut 
they agree with the conclusion which Herodotus meant to 
establish h namely, that the estimate of Aristugoras of QQ days, 
or three months, for the march up the country, was a correct 
one. The error must therefore lie in the details, and here it is 
much more difficult to detect it* The line of route here de¬ 
scribed. though styled “the royal read/ 1 and evidently the one 
habitually followed in the time of Herodotus* appears to have 
auhaequently fallen into comparative disuse, and is not given 
in detail by any later geographer.* Moreover the boundaries 
of the different nations through w hich it lay are given very 
differently from those found in other writers* and if we adhere 
to our existing text (supposing the numbers only to be corrupt^ 
it is certain that Herodotus must have assigned both to COida 1 
and Armenia a much greater extent than that which is usually 
given to them. The latter country in particular is made to 
include the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris, or 


s The totmjrJT CvniF P ■alien or]yn.ei- 
dfiE Inward* Bfttvinu. took o wholly 
UiRV-rmt Ikw.“ fh f ruiitti—fta did Ak-&* 
Miulf-r niter him—ikwendpng ni 
throatfh the n of the Tallin* into 
Uilieiitfc an4 tlif net 1 rfCMiag iat^ the 
pLiiuh of Syria jlihI Thk 

id undoubtedly Hir tuf>+l tlin^l litn.- v-nd 
Hint nthirh bus bv'n. MLnu r i! by 
s .« u -m tnvalli^, Hut i t « ai m i ihM hly 
avoid'd in tho time njf Ik^xlntufl . n 
uri'f-niEt of the liuecsalty uf the line 
Ihroik^h thogyriui d*j.s rt-*—a eqn&idcr- 
uLh-n which W*>u|l! not a Abet ft "urnml 
amrchll^ut ll^e liv^d of an mm\\ 


Major Eon mil h ;H h rmru ou,h]j mp- 
ihc 4 wpl mni|ih Lmn- ki n 
iliti Hum- wiEJi ihnt t'"l! l,y Ctrua 

nml described bv Xcnfipkm r In nit.’ hi* 
>-tiftiti ilui E i> >u ■ r ilf di-insk k rendered 
k belly wnrtUeaa h 

1 TliO pirtieri of Cilicia trail***! 
by thi* mote could be ihr other Ihnti 
lift- dklrid of Mi -3 [h nr. nrhich in iml 
included 1 *} iiav oili-ur pi opTuphi r urnk r 
the h.inh! Ciiieift. Th» 11 piu^ ” nfOi>- 
IM'HUNS by H^rodcilUb cannot ihfTvfbre 
U- lho wi-ll-Vi ir>Uk ii pits® of ibi- Jkl* 

Gllh'IJl 1 , UflVcFKil k-tlk hy I Vi ILn l 11 m L 
Ak-Xftiuhi, 
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Assyria Proper, as far as tho river Oyodes + Fortunately the 
four rivers mentioned by Herodotus in this part of the route 
can be clearly identified: the Gyndes, as shown by Major 
lieniiell and Mr* Rawiinson, can l>e no other than the river now 
called Diyol&h or DiuLck, 1 which falls into the Tigris a little 
below Bagdad; the other two, which had the mme name, were 
clearly the Great or and Lesser Zab, both of which were known 
in ancient, as well as in modem times, by the same appella¬ 
tion of ZabatnsJ* But if tho Gyndes be taken ns the frontier 
between Armenia and Matiene, tho enormous extension tlms 
given to Armenia is altogether at variance with the distance 
assigned to this part of the mute; 4 the march through Assyria* 
from tho river Gyndes to the neighbourhood of Mosul—the 
lowest point at which the road could well have crossed the 
Tigris,—being alone fully equal to the 56 jmrasangw alluwcd 
to Armenia* thus leaving the whole intermediate space, from 
tho Euphrates to the Tigris, unaccounted for.* 

These discrepancies in. the details fire tho more to be 
regretted* as the sum total of 13*500 stadia* or 1350 G, miles* 
would appear to be a very fair approximation to the truth, so 
far m it is possible to judge without knowing tho exact line 
of route. This lends additional confirmation to the con¬ 
clusion already stated that the particular description of this 
“royal road" warn derived by Herodotus from authentic and 
trustworthy information; and that he was led in consequence 
to find a place for it in his history. 

§ 4* But notwithstanding the difficulties attending the ad¬ 
justment of the details* as well as the uncertainty arising from 
the want of any trustworthy mode of computing distances* 1 it 


3 Skwi RenadU p Ji Geogr* 0/ HerotiM, 
pp. 201, 327 : ItawiiitBcni’* Herodotus 
tal. I p. 335, mUf A. 

* Tftis pomgt ban boeti strAn^-Iy 
Ulmnwlfei "by ilw author of (he 
article Tki R9^ in Hr. Smith'* Dir.l, 0 / 
OtfMjfiipJiTf. who atippOMfl that 
\ Iitih l>‘•L u.h Tiii^nt in xiy f lit the two 1 
rifera JunL lAf *qjiw jiturjH- tritk C r Ji“ Ti&*U; 
4 ind that bl then Were threK: ri oear- 


iel" the name of Tigri#*' whisb hm the 
effiret of wholly jjmrriiij* the semrvy of 
thu {mthnria -t.iti'inocu. anil throwing 
the whole b-ubject into mufasum. 

1 It must i»' adJid ISj.lL i| ii unity 
At var inure with the extent il^i i im! 
to Armenia in the description of the 
tSafcnpta-^ 

* Note P k p>25& 4 HnteG^p. 36L 
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Mill bo found that the toute indicated by Herodotus may be 
traced with approximate certainty, if we assume it to repre¬ 
sent what may be called the upper road from Sardis to the 
volley of the Tigris As has been pointed out by M. Eieperf/ 
this would coincide hi great measure with one of the great lines 
of the Roman roads, established at a much later period, which 
led from Sardis through Synnada and Pessinua to Ancyia,and 
thence to the i*assage of the Hulys; from whence it continued 
onwards through Cappadocia to Cabira or Sebaate* Here it 
must have turned south wards, through Jtelitene, a district 
which Herodotus appears to have assigned to Cilicia; and 
from thence creased the Euphrates into Armenia, and traversed 
that country (passing near the modem IHarbekr) to the 
passage of the Tigris, probably at Djezireh or Bezabde. Hence 
it would follow the left hank of that river* more or less closely, 
crossing in succession the other three rivers already noticed— 
the Greater and Lesser Zab, and the Diyala or Gyndes—until 
it diverged to Susa. 

The line of route thus indicated has tire advantage of 
crossing the H&lys* the Euphrates and the Tigris, at points 
well known and frequented in all ages for the passage of 
those rivers. 0. This must always have been one of the most 
important consul cruth jilh either for an army or a mere cara¬ 
van; and* as we shall see, was in fact the determining cause 
which decided the line of re treat of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon. 


t Hb mtmniF LB in ttic 

AFcwilakrirife ckr Rrttiner ^rir^ 
bijv fur 3 85?. pp, 125-HO, 

1 >lr. EiwliiucTfi. wlm nnp[ a (N*- 
T vol. HL p. TUIW} l\w route 
r^bnml Id be Hip m on? dlrvct line 
Ilii^U^h lilt hL'ari I>f Aaiu Minor, by 


Ak SJn-hr (Fhilomdinm) ami Kni^i- 
rijfih Cr'tat™) to AfntatLyili* Jj:l* 
VFCrjfr ikv* \ thf important contridcmtirni 
thlt %hln mini rfofi» vtA mvi# the Huiy* 
riff, Ok- pawLifTf of which rmr in *Hie 
nf the |^iirHn elron^lv ui.sibhd cm by 
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NOTE A r P . 226. 

INDIAN TRIBUTE, 

The 1 n[KanB k according to Herodotus, paid a tribute in gold dust 
amounting to 360 talents of gcld T which he reckons as 
equal to 4G80 EuboTo talents of silver. I5ut where ho compares 
this with the ti ihutoof the other provinces there is somo corruption 
in the text, which we are unable to correct with certainty; hh 
calculations not being consistent with themselves* XT|m>o every 
supposition however the sum derived From India was enormously 
huge* amounting in any case to nearly a third of the whole Pension 
revenues. 

It u difficult to determine the esact meaning of tlio phrase 
used by Herodotus in speaking of tho Indians ifwpov drayiicw irp*^ 
irarras toi? JAAauf* It certainly does not mean h os if. is translated 
by OronoviuB and Larcher, that the amount they paid was equal to 
that of all the rest; for this is wholly at variance with ihe state¬ 
ment of Herodotus himself concerning those amounts. 1 A com¬ 
parison wuih tlie other paB^iges cited by Schw p cigluenser—especially 
w r ith viii. 44 k where the Athenians are described, as vw 

iraiTQ 5 'roi's dAAoef—seems to show' clearly that in both easi-s 
(he author means to indicate that the amount furnished was so 
exceptionally Urge ufl to deserve to lie reckoned separately, and to 
be thus worthy of coni parison with the sura total In the etisc of 
the Athenians at Salamis indeed the Athenian fleet was very nearly 
equal to that of the other allies—-ISO ships out of 378 —but this 
was certainly not the ease with the* Indian tribute. 


* According to unr pn*mt test lie i Mr. Rawlliwm trandatw it fci n 
mmputtei the whdls retudue (indudliig tribute exceeding that «>f i-very other 

tht I ridiin tribute) at 14,500 Ms penplq/’ which i* Hnmoifhftl nmhigtmtui, 

taka!*: buthiif own Spurtswould give hut the origtod! ofvn hardly mean U-m 

ouly 1^710 aiurh talon I*. It ia it waa gnalor than tied ot nay other 

Bible now to i>ay whsire tLe erre'r llfcs. people tiAi-u singly. 
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NOTE B, p„ 227. 

BCYhAX OF CARY AN DA, 

Scylax w.iR a native of Caryanda r a city of Caria h within a very 
{ihort distance of Halicarnassus. It was doubdeBs owing to the 
circumstance of hi-s having accompanied the expedition that Hero¬ 
dotus had heard of it at alt ; but ho bad evidently nothing hut 
very vague information concerning it* probably merely such 
rumours an might reach hi a native city, without Scylax having 
himself returned thither* 

I t is hardly necessary to say that the Poriplos exIanl under the 
name of Soy lax uf Caryanda belongs Id n much later date, being 
composed at least a century after the time of Herodotus. (This 
question will bo fully discussed in Chapter XL) 

Dr + Vincent, in his elaborate il inquisition on the voyage of 
Ne&rtthus, hay argued strongly against the reality of this voyage of 
iky]ax. nmerce rnwf Nan/jPOfiV^i of the Andmt* in the Indian 
Oman, toI. L pp. 301-310-) Hiu arguments are, as from the nature 
of the case they mum bo p merely of a general kind T and it must be 
admitted that where our information is so vague and indefinite] it 
is impot&iblo to do more than arrive at a conclusion upon such 
general impressions. But the voyage was not one to be compared 
in point of difficulty with that of the Phoenicians round Africa: 
the regularity of the winds at certain seasons in these seas is such 
sis greatly to facilitate its accomplishment ; and above nIl T tho cir¬ 
cumstance of its being comm anile i.l by a Greek and u countryman 
of Herodotus gives an authenticity to hiu source of information 
which is wanting in the case of the enterprise of Necho, 


NOTE C, p, 228. 

CA&i'ATY KIJS* 

The city called by llemdolus Casputvrus (Kora£npp«) is uvt- 
dcully the jsame that wa^ already known to Hecat&uH under the name 
yf {.'uspapym* (Steph. Byz. v ( Kaffrarq pu*i ]leeatams h Fr. 17S>> t but 
that author culls it a city of the Gandaripus, who are not included 
by Herodotus among the Indian tribes. The Pactyima are not men¬ 
tioned by any subsequent writer, and neither their name, nor that 
of Caepatyras is found in the account of Alexander's campaigns in 
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thi*j part of India, Hoeren identifier Oaspfttyrus with iho modem 
Cahui 1 while several other writers, among them Lassen (igdijcfc 
Alierthiimer^ ij, p. GSO) ami Humboldt [Aete Ceuimit) would transfer 
it to Coahmir, But it certainly Mjvine to be implied by the uxprtih 
^Losi of Herodotus concerning the voyage of Sty lax that lie re¬ 
garded it as situated on the Indus, Beyond this we have really 
no clue to its position* Prof. W ilHEm 1 considers the names of Ca&- 
papyrna to be identical with that of Casvapa-pur t or the oily of 
Cusyajwi, which according to Sanscrit writers was the original 
appellation of Caahmir (driasm p. 137): but he points out that 
the name of iVshiuir in early times lunch more extensive than 
at present, and comprehended great put of the Punjab, Ho 
justly um in tains that the city* from whence Scjlax embarked on 
hiy expedition, nrart have been situated on the Indus. 

The name is not found in the later Greek writers on India, 


NOTE D, p, 230. 

INDIAN ANTS* 

Perhaps tho most plausible suggestion is that of Professor Wilson 
(JjitUM, jk 135;, that the whole story arose from tho circumstance 
of tho gold collected in the plains of Little Thibet being commonly 
known as 41 ant-gold Pippilika — in consequence of a belief that 
it wm laid boro by tho emt^ in the process of constructing their 
bests. 

But this story seems to have got mixed up with ono* — which 
may well have been founded upon fact, — of gold-dust being really 
brought to light by some kind of quadrupeds in tho excavation of 
their halos or bumows. It was to ikese animals — perhaps of tho 
marmot tribe—that the tlin* eeea by Nearehus must undoubtedly 
liavc belonged ; and specimens of them may, as aborted by Hero¬ 
dotus, have been sent to tho court of Farsi a. 3 It may bo added 
lhat tho skins of these marmots are among [ho couiuioueist of all 
the furs now brought to India. 


1 S-ju Cuuiiiu^bam 1 ^ Lnduh r {». 2331 Lu ud. I&54), 
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NOTE E f P . 240* 

ECBATANA* 

Neither here nor in any other parage does Herodotus indicate 
the legist duubt as to the city designated by him as Echatana, or 
A^bat™ as ho writes the name, which was one familiar to all the 
Greeks* long before his time h us one of the moat famous, cities of 
Asia (see the 1 Fersee 1 of /Eschyluia, y, 16, o30). Nor is there the 
Blightt-ai bint to be found in any other ancient author of the exitt- 
fence of any other city of the name than the far-fumed capital of 
Media: the site of which, though it has Lcun the subject of con¬ 
siderable di^cusmou* may be considered ius conclusively established 
at the modern HamndoD. It sh true that the description given by 
HeroduttiB (i. 90} of the city of Ih-iocca, with its royal palace mtr- 
roondod by seven circuits of walls, having their battlement# of 
seven different coToufm, tzj wholly at variance with the siluarion of 
Hamadun : but this whole account U so fanciful that it is very 
probably of mythical origin ; and no allusion to anything of the 
kind is found iu ancient authors who described the capital of 
Media from more authentic information* Polybius, however (who 
is unquestionably speaking of the city well known in his time) 
describes it 66 possessing a citadel of groat strength and a palace 
of such surpassing extent and magnificence* as may well have given 
Tim to exaggerated and fitbulone reports. (Polyh x. 27.) 

The hypothesis suggested by Sir H. Rawlinsou (in an elaborate 
memoir inserted in the Journal of the Geographical Society i voh x.), 
that there were two cities of the name of Echatana* one of 
them on the site of Uatnadan* the other in Media Atropatene, or 
AKcrbijan, at a place called Takhiri-Sulciman, where extensive ruins 
are still visible* is not supported by any ancient authority: nor is 
there in fact any other foundation for it than a notice by Min*efl of 
Chorene (an Armenian writer of the fifth century) in which lie 
tells us that Ganzaca or Guzaca (the site of which is identified by 
Sir 11, Rawlitison with Tuk lit-i -Suleiman ) wqb called li the second 
Ecljatana or tho seven-willed eity.^ Clioren. ii, BA,) On 

the other hand Strabo distinctly tells us (xL 13, p, 522) that Media 
was divided into two provinces, 11 the one culled Great Media* of 
which Ecbat-uui was the capital, a great city, and containing tho 
royal residence of the Median monarchy tho other called tho Airo- 
jiUtiuiL Modi o' It would bu difficult to indicate more clearly that 
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thorn was oily me Ecbutam* and that was the well-known d ly\ 
still flourishing in the time of Strabo, and used by the Parthian 
monarchy as their mraimer remdence. 

Put Sir H. Kawlinson regards tiiib passage, as well as many 
others, m only proving the confusion of ideal prevalent among the 
Greek geographers with regard to the fico Eeba tanas, and even 
believes that Polybius fell into the mum error and " confounded 
disiinct noliees of two different ciliea * in the elaborate description 
that he has loft us of the Median capital* which was taken and 
plundered by Anliochus iho Great. It would certainly Benin more 
natural to suppose that a late writer like Moaes of Cborcno should 
have made a blunder in the single passage cited from him, than 
that all the historians and geog raphe i t*, who wrote upon thu affairs 
of Asia from Ihe days of Alexander downwards, were Ignorant of 
so important a fact in its geography. 


NOTE F, p. 253. 

10TAL ItOAD TO SUSA. 

Tim only sal i*faefury solution of this difficulty is that proposed 
by Kiepertp to transfer the wh<do of these station* in Assyria from 
Armenia to Maliene, winch would be quite in accordance with the 
Com pa rati vo imjjertanco elsewhere allowed by Herodotus to that 
people. Oo the other band, the position in which Maliene now 
occurs, a flit passing the river Gyndes t and occupying only a short 
space before coming to the front ivra of Susiana, is wholly unintel¬ 
ligible. The omission of the number of parasangs in this instance 
only, must certainly be the fault of our and points therefore 

to the existence of some corruption in the text* Moreover the 
mostcuraory examination of the route will show that it is in this 
portion of it that the 30 stations wan ling to complete the sum total 
must have Mien out. For the whole distance, after crossing the 
Euphrates to tho pasaigo of the Diyalah is not less than 400 G. 
miles* as measured on the map^ and could not therefore liavu been 
computed at less than HO paraflangH, allowing for the windings of 
the road* Yet our existing text allows it only SG i parasangs: a 
distance that would just about suffice for the route from the Eu¬ 
phrates* to the Tigris if wo suppose the latter river to have been 
crossed at Ujwisrch (Bezabde), in all ages one of the most customary 
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plrnM of passage. In this case t. litre it main about 240 G. miles 
ihnnitfh Mattene to the Gyndea or Piyala* which would not be suffi¬ 
cient to allow of the introduction of tho 30 additional stalion*. 
But it is by no means clear that the Gyndcs was the frontier; the 
boundary of Sue tuna was usually placed considerably farther south 
—And the distance from tho frontier, according to Herodotus, to 
the city of be.iig only I2| parasangs, imperatively requites 

that it should be so in this case also. 

In accordance with this hypothec to M. Kiejiert (in the memoir 
referred to in the text, p. 254), who has been followed by Stein, in 
his recent edition of Herodotus- (Berlin, 1359) proposes to r&iid tho 
passage of Heroic toe (v. 52) after the sen I once *r ct rg 'Apptvnj 
f * f *ol ^ifAaxrFjjMyv ip oftnsun ns follows: in 3c [ttJs 'Ap^imjpt] 

hrflaXTutirrt is tZ]v Martqr^P yljv cttu^h fieri TfWepes jral Tpt^tiCVTfli rupee- 
cr^yyett Si {trta *fii TpojKuvm sal cjkltuY; iruTHptfli &t topNrartpvfm jitj- 
trtpt-i Bin Tflvnjs fiiowrt, *.rA. 

It must be admitted that the violence done to the existing text 
by this alteration is such an cannot bo readily justified. Rut the 
passage as it stands is certainly defective and therefore corrupt: 
the numbers are confessedly erroneous : and the proposed correction 
renders iho geographical explanation so satisfactory m to nitoo a 
strong ptesumpLiOn in its favour* Rut without attaching too 
much importance to tho proposed correction as far a* I ho numbers 
are concerned, it appears to mo that thorn can be no doubt that a 
confusion has arisen between Armenia and Mat tone, and that tho 
passago concerning tho four rivers applied to tho latter, and not to 
tho/brewr, country. If this be once admitted. She whole geography 
of tho route becomes comparatively clear. 

It has been already observed that Herodotus appears to have 
given an extension and importance to tho name of the Mattoni far 
beyond that assigned to them by any other writer, and apparently 
includes great part of Media under that appellation. Kow it is to 
be remarked that Xenophon in describing the march of the Greeks 
up the left l>ank of the ligrls, sisaigny. all this portion of youto* 
which lay through the Assyria of lator geographers, to Media— a 
miscunception dearly analogous to that of Herodotus. 
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NOTE G, i> + 253* 

UNCERTAINTY op MEASUREMENT. 

It must always be borne in mind in discussing this route, as well 
;is all similar Cfi 8G&, that the parading of the micieiiE [Vrsisms (like 
t lie fanxinrj or farsakh of their modem dcfloeiul&nta) was doubtlcs* 
a mere itinerary measure, computed in reality from the time occu¬ 
pied in per forming each journey p and liable ikr^foro to consider- 
able fluctuation- Herodotus, m well as Xenophon, reckons it equal 
to 30 stadia, which was probably a fair average computation: Lut 
Sira bo points out that it vat Led considerably in different district*. 
The modern Persian farsakb is said to vary from 3 to 4 English 
miles* or from about 23 to 36 stadia. 

Mr, Grote + in a note on the distances given in paniaangs by Xeno¬ 
phon fvol* is* p. 13, note), has? justly pointed out that these mufti in 
many instances have been the result of mere computation: and 
would be very often greatly in exceaa of the truth. But he regards 
lilts distances given by Herodotus along the ** royal rood " as having 
been the result of actual measurement —a conclusion in which 
I cannot at ell concur. Xot withstanding the use of the 1 cord 
measured (jtujirtp^nu} by Hetudotus, there appears to me nc doubt 
that he meant nothing more tlwu that kind of popular measure¬ 
ment, by estimation, which naturally comes to he applied to any 
frequented routes especially whore it is traversed by regular 
couriers or messenger®. Thus wo find Mr. I sslicr, in hia recent 
Journey frmu London to Pereepolis (Loud. lS65) f giving iho dis¬ 
tances on the route from Teheran to Tabreez in Persian/arsoEU (or 
I'Ukrasangfi) because along this part of the road Ar ar<j* fl&le (0 travel 
jm f h and conseqnenlly the computed distances were well known. 
Everywhere else ho gives merely the time actually cm ployed in 
hours of travelling. But this most convenient mode of estimating 
distances was wanting to Herodotus and Xenophon, from the want 
of any portable instrument for the measurement of hours. 

That Herodotus meant nothing more Ilian this, appear® to me 
clear from his phme, tl £( dpfe jK/wr/np-oi rj oSos *} /JacnA^ rwn 
vtxpaxFnyyf^rii had the distances been really Ll mean tired and marked M 
from station to station, it could scarcely have occurred to him lo 
express any doubt upon the subject. 
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Geography of Herodotus : Africa. 


Section L —General KnoteleAge of the Continent. 

§ 1. The amount of knowledge possessed by Herodotus con¬ 
cerning the continent of Africa appears at first flight to present 
a striking contrast with his ignorance of the remoter regions 
of Europe. But the contrast is more apparent than real \ and 
will he found to arise rather from our own familiarity with the 
one, and our comparatively imperfect knowledge of the other, 
than from any real superiority in the information possessed by 
Herodotus. IBs knowledge of the southern shores of tho Medi¬ 
terranean was in fact much of the same character with that of 
hiss sicqnaintanco with the opposite coasts. There seems no 
doubt that he had himself visited Cyrene, 1 which was at that 
time an important centre of Greek life and civilization, and he 
hail there obtained a pretty correct general account of the 
coasts of Africa and the tribes that inhabited them 113 far as the 
Lesser i'yrtis and the confines of the Carthaginian territory. 
Beyond this to the west he either possessed no information, or 
did not think fit to communicate it to his readers, fie was 
indeed, as has been already stated, familiar in a general way 
with the greatness ami power of Carthage and tho extent of 


1 The only paf-^E'p fmm which this 
ran l.c dirfetly inferred! Is in Ekttk II. 
p. JSI 1 where m toCntiona a ctntiif OGfflr 
nK'iitd by Latjj^ tk Gnrk wife nf 
whirli w«J$ Kill i-ftclinj'’ in |l|^ 
tlm, niiMtle? the £AIj> i-f Cyrean, in ft 
auuwr Utftt ck*rij inifklic? shut ht> 
RCCII U, tint the whr>V ftCmiml of 
f-jn™ soil the adjoining regiona in the 


lonnn twk wim thmqgtbftttt the H tamp 
riF liht inff bpt'B drrivcJ ffnm rsrvntil 
EH^IULT-j i,~d ryn it. Incltftrd. it jfl 

pmhly to thwfEnit t* Cyremc that wet 
arc irttli-bud fa? the whnJo of this vnlu- 
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her dam in ions; and he more tlum once cites the in format inn 
which ho had received from Carthaginians—probably mer¬ 
chants whom ho had met at Cyrcue or elsewhere/* But it may 
betaken as certain that he had not visited Carthage itself; 
and much of the information which ho had thug picked up was 
of a vague and desultory character. 

With regard to the interior of the continent, what knowledge 
ho possessed was derived from two sources—partly from the 
information he was able to obtain in Egypt, and partly from 
the accounts that he gathered from big countrymen at (Jyreuc. 
But the natural peculiarities of Africa must in all ages have 
presented an almost insu|M b nihlo barrier to intercourse with the 
interior; and these difficulties must have been vastly increased 
in ancient times by the want of camels, which do not appear to 
have been introduced into Africa until a much later period* 
Hence the gmvt desert, wddeh extends almost without inter¬ 
ruption from the confines of Egypt and Nubia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, naturally formed the limit of the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks towards tho south ; and with one remarkable 
exception—to which we shall hereafter have occasion to revert— 
Herodotus appears to have bad no conception that beyond this 
desert tract, there existed habitable and even populous regions. 
The course of tho Nile was then, as it remains at tho present 
day, the only natural highway from the Mediterranean to tho 
remoter regions of Africa. 

§ 2. But w ith the upper part of that river Herodotus was very 
imperfectly acquainted. As far as the coniines of Egypt it 
was of course well known; and the historian had himself 
ascended It us far sis Elephantine, just below the First Cuta- 
luatsA But he had also obtained w hat he believed to be precise 
and authentic information concerning its course for a consider¬ 
able distance higher up, which ho has imparted to us in a very 
curious passage. “Above Elephantine (he tells us) the ground 
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has a considerable slope, so that it is necessary for the boats 
which ascend the river to bo fastened with tow-ropes on each 
side, and thus dragged up the stream. If the ropes should 
break* * the boat is carried away at once by the violence of the 
current. This kind of navigation continues for four days" 
voyage, during which the river winds very much, like the 
Hmnuder. The whole distance which it is requisite to traverse 
in this manner is twelve schcmi* After that you come to a level 
plain 1 in which the Kile encloses an island named Tachompo* 
Of tliis one half is occupied by the Ethiopians, who inhabit all 
the country above it; the other half by the Egyptians. Ad¬ 
joining this is a large lake* the shores of which are inhabited 
by nomad Ethiopian tribes: the Kile flows into it, and you re¬ 
enter the stream afier traversing the hike. But here you are 
compelled to laud, to travel along the banks of the river for 
forty days: the navigation being rendered impossible by the 
number of sharp rocks and ledges* which occur in this pirt of 
the stream, After traversing this tract in forty days, you em¬ 
bark in another vessel and Bail up the river for twelve days* 
at the end of which you come to a great city called Mcroe, 
which is considered, ns the metropolis of all the Ethiopians,”* 

§ 3 + The situation of Meroe is uow well knowu,—though it 
is only in recent times that it has been explored and ascot* 
tamed *—and it may be admitted that the account of Hero¬ 
dotus thus far presents a tolerable approximation to the truth, 
considering that it of course rests only upon hearsay informa¬ 
tion. The ascent of the rapids above Elephantine, commonly 
known as the First Cataract, is well described, though its 
duration is greatly overrated—the actual passage only re¬ 
quiring about live hours;! the island of Taebompso may pro¬ 
bably be identified with that of Derar, a short distance above 
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Dakkeh (the Paeleis of ancient geographers); and though 
there Is no such lake as that said to occur immediately above, 
the error may have readily arisen from the term being used 
merely to designate an open reach or unencumbered expanse 
of the river. The rocks and obstructions to the navigation 
higher up are evidently those which really occur between the 
second and fourth cataract, on account of which almost all 
travellers wbo have visited Meroe have taken the route across 
the desert which here cuts off a great bend of the river. 1 
But m the time of Herodotus it appears to have been 
customary to follow the banks of the river itself, and the esti¬ 
mate of 40 days’ journey may on this supposition have been 
not far from the truth; but it is not clear at what point the 
navigation was resumed. 

Tho existence of a civilized city and people at Jferoe, 
worshipping the same deities as the Egyptians, is first men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus, but was undoubtedly a fact, well known 
to the Egyptians. We learn from the Monuments still existing 
on the site that the earlier kings of Egypt had not only carried 
their arms into these remote regions, but had left there per¬ 
manent records of their dominion ; and we can hardly therefore 
doubt that the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus continued 
to maintain commercial intercourse w ith the inhabitants of the 
npjKT valley of the Nile as far as Meroe. But there is no 
reason to presume that such trade was carried higher up the 
river. Hence we find the information of Herudotua above 
this point of a totally different character from that below it. 
He bad apparently no knowledge of the great affluents or 
tributaries of the Nile, which bear so important a jKirt in the 
geography of its upper regions, nor does he anywhere allude 

K the island” of Me toe, the designation by which that tract 
was generally known to later geographers Tho only people 
of whom he had hoard as situated beyond Meroe were a race 
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wkom he terms tho Automoli or Deserters, but whose native 
njiiiii! (he adds) was Asraadn These were originally, according 
to the Egyptian tradition, a body of Egyptian warrior^ who 
bad migrated into Ethiopia, in the reign of Fsammetiehns 
(about b.c, 650 ) t to the number of two hundred and forty 
thousand men, and had been settled by the king of Ethiopia 
in the extreme south of his dominions** Admitting the 
number to bo a gross exaggeration, there is nothing impro¬ 
bable in the tradition itself, and the comparatively late period 
to which it was referred is undoubtedly in favour of its autben* 
ticity. But when the informants of Herodotus placed this 
Egyptian colony at a distance beyond Meroe, equal to that 
from Meroe to Elephantine, it is obvious that there must bo 
either great exaggeration, or sonic misconception, to which we 
have no clue* 1 

The total distance from Elephantine to Moreo is estimated 
by Herodotus at (30 days', or tw^o mouths" journey ;* and as he 
reckoned the land of the Autgmoli tho same distance beyond 
Meroe, he was thus led to assign to this people a position four 
months' journey from the Egyptian frontier. u Thus far then 
(he tells us) the course of the Nile is known beyond the 
confines of Egypt/* i( It flows (he adds) from the mat and the 
setting am'* 1 

§ 4. These last words arc so strikingly at variance with the 
real state of the case, as rendered familiar to us by modern 
maps, that most of tho editors and commentators of Herodotus 
have shrunk from accepting them in their obvious sense, as 
applying to the tchde course of the Nile beyond the limits of 
Egypt, nud supposed Herodotus to speak only of the course 
of the river at the farthest point to which it was known/ 
assuming, as a matter of course, that he knew its direction 
from Meroe, and even from the land of tho Automoli to be 
from south to north- But there fa nothing in the text of 
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Herodotus to show thisj and the passage already cited in a 
former chapter in which ho compares the course of the Nile 
with that of the Danube seems clearly to prove that he con¬ 
sidered the general direction of the former river, as well os tho 
latter, to be from west to east, It is not improbable that this 
erroneous idea arose in part from the great bend or elbow 
which the Nile does actually make between Moron and tho 
Ktfypti&n frontier, and which may easily have given rise to a 
misconception of its true direction.* Had Herodotus placed 
the loud of the AuUmioli so far to the south as would have 
been required on the contrary supposition, ho would have had 
to ikssign to the continent of Africa a breadth far exceeding 
that which it occupied in his system, according to which, as 
wo have already seen, it was not to be compared in breadth 
{i. e. from north to south) with the opposite continent of 
Europe. 

5 5. The same view will be found to Ik entirely in accordance 
with the account given by Herodotus of the expedition of 
Oambjses against tho Mncrohiau Ethiopians, which is utterly 
unintelligible on any other supposition. These Maerobians, as 
ho tells us, dwelt ‘'on the sea to the south of Africa," 4 and ho 
elsewhere distinctly speaks of them 113 living “at the extremity 
of the world.” 1 But when Cambyses sets out to invade them, 
instead of ascending the valley of the Nile to Meroe, and thus 
penetrating as far south as he could, with the advantage of the 
river at hand, he plunges at once into the desert, apparently 
almost directly alter leaving Thebes, and continues his march 
“ through tho sands ” till compelled to return by want of pro¬ 
visions. It seems clear from this account that Herodotus did 
not consider these Ethiopians as dwelling to tfie south of those 
of Meroe beyond the Automeli, hut in a different direction, so 
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that the king hatfl to leave the valley of the Nile, and strike 
across the desert, id order to reach the sou them sea, while the 
Nile trended away towards the south-west and west. loiter 
writers, being unable to find any such people os those described 
by Herodotus, confounded these Macrobian Ethiopians with 
those of Meroe, but this is certainly inconsistent with the 
views of the historian- Whatever may have been the origin 
of the fable, it is certain that, awarding to his wncepHm, the 
Maerobians dwelt on the shores of the southern ocean, and hud 
no connection either with Meroe or the Nile. 

§ fb But though the Nile was thus known, according to 
Herodotus, for a distance of four months 1 voyage or journey 
above the frontiers of Egypt, its sources, as he tells u$, were 
altogether unknown; no one that he had met with, whether 
Greek, Egyptian or Libyan , being able to tell hi in whence the 
great river carnet It is hardly necessary to add that all suc¬ 
ceeding geographers, down to our own times, have bad to 
repeat the same tale* But Herodotus, like many of his suc¬ 
cessors, had formed a theory of his ow n ujtoii the subject, and 
it was one which certainly does credit to his sngndty, w r hi!o it 
incidentally affords a curious gleam of information concern¬ 
ing the interior of Africa. Starting from the belief, already 
referred to, that tho Nile, in the upper part of its course?, 
flowed from west to east, he connected this with a tale which 
he had heard from some Greeks uf Gyrene, who had themselves 
learnt it from Etearchus, the king of the Ammcmians, during 
a visit to the celebrated onicle of Ammon, 1 Etearchus himself 
derived it from the casual visit of some Nasamoniims, a Libyan 
tribe who dwelt around the bight of tho Greater Syrlis- It 
U important, in estimating the authenticity of the narrative, 
to hear in mind the successive steps by which it passed to the 
knowledge of Herodotus. 
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§■ 7. According to the statement of these NasamonmiLd, five 
young men of their nation, enterprising youths of the highest 
rank, had set out with the express purpose of exploring tho 
deserts to tho south of Libya, to sec what they could discover. 
After passing through the inhabited region and the tract to 
tho south of it, frequented by wild beasts, they entered upon 
the actual desert and journeyed through it for many days in 
a westerly direction, until at length they came to a grove of 
trees, with fruit on them, of which they began to help them¬ 
selves, when there came up a number of men of small stature, 
who seiaed them and led them away prisoners. They were 
thus conducted through very extensive marshes, after passing 
which they eumo to u city the inhabitants of which were of a 
black colour, and of the same small stature with their captors# 
Their language was wholly unintelligible to the Nasamoman$ t 
and they were all of them skilled in magic. A large river 
Unwed by their city, having its course from west to east; and 
in it were seen crocodiles. Tho young men returned in safety 
to their homes; uud from this report Herodotus concludes that 
the river they had seen, flowing from west to east, with croco¬ 
diles in it, could be no other than the Nile. 1 We now know 
with certainty that this hypothesis is wholly untenable; bm 
it must be remembered that it continued to be a favourite 
theory with modem geographers down to a recent period; and 
long after the immense interval was known which separated 
the Joliba of Western Africa from the upper writers of the 
Nile, the two were still supposed to be connected, if not 
continuous. 

There seems no reason whatever for rejecting the narrative 
as fabulous, and it is perfectly credible that yqung men 
accustomed to the climate* and well provided with food and 
water (as wo are told they were), may Lave made a journey 
across the desert which would be impracticable for more 
civilised travel Jem, But the extreme vagueness of the state- 
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meat renders it almost impossible to judge of tlie point really 
attained. We are not told either the [M>int from which they 
get out, or entered On the deserts, or the number of days 
occupied in the journey! either before or after their capture. 
The only definite statement is that after entering on the 
desert they travelled towards the mat; and it is precisely this 
statement which the nature of the case compels us to reject, 
or at least to admit only with considerable modification. The 
Nasamonkns (we arc told) traversed in the first instance the 
two zones or regions which were well known to the inhabitants 
of Northern Africa, but to which Herodotus assigns more 
definite limits than they really possess; 3 and their express 
object being to penetrate farther than any one had done 
before, they would naturally take advantage of these inhabited 
districts which were known to them* as Far as they extended. 
Now it appears certain from another passage in Herodotus 
(which will be more fully considered hereafter) that the fertile 
district of Fezzan, the land of the Garamantes*—was known 
to, and frequented by* the Libyans, in his time; and of this, 
therefore* ns being within reach of the Nasamoni&ns* and 
extending fur to the south into the desert, the travellers would 
naturally avail themselves. But if they here plunged into 
the deserts, and directed their course due vmt, they had 
nothing but the vast deserts of the Sahara before them, and 
could never have come upon any considerable river. If they 
struck to the seuffc'itfgsf, on the contrary', they would exactly 
hit upon tko celebrated Niger—the Jolibu or Quuiraof modern 
travellers; while, if we suppose them to have travelled due 
south* they would have reached at a somewhat shorter distance 
the Y eou, a considerable river flowing from west to east, and 
entering the lake Tchad. 

It is difficult to decide between these two theories: both 
alike require that we should depart from the direction assigned 
by Herodotus, but we have abundant instances of the extreme 
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vagueness of ancient writers with regard to the points of the 
compass; and it most be added that in this ease the statement 
in some measure disproves itself: for, had the explorers really 
held a course from east to west, they would, according to the 
view of Herodotus himself, have been moving parallel to the 
Nile, and could therefore never have hit upon that river. The 
really important parts of the story undoubtedly are, that the 
traveller* after traversing a great extent of desert, came to an 
inhabited land with trees, marshes, a great river flowing from 
the west and containing crocodiles, and a city occupied by a 
race of black people. The combination of these circumstance* 
seems to render it certain that they hud really crossed the 
great desert tract and reached the Ncgrolundof Central Africa. 
It is far more difficult to determine the particular region 
which they visited* But on the whole the probabilities in 
favour of their having actually reached the Niger may be held 
to predominate, notwithstanding its greater remoteness from 
the point whence they probably started* 1 But whatever may 
have been the region actually visited by these Nu&amonian 
adventurers, their expedition appears to have remained a 
wholly isolated fact. It is clear from the terms in which it is 
related by Herodotus himself, that their example was not 
followed* No commercial relations were established with the 
tribes beyond the great desert, and it is evident that with the 
exception of this single vague notice, Herodotus had no idea 
of the existence of the vast regions known in later times as 
Soudan or Negroland. 1 

§ S* The only other passage in Herodotus which appears to 
point to any know ledge of the more distant regions of Africa to¬ 
wards the south, is that already alluded to, in which he describes 
the Maerohian Ethiopians, a people w ho were evidently regarded 
by him as the remotest inhabitants of Africa, of whom he had 
any knowledge. His information concerning them was how¬ 
ever very vague and strongly mixed with fable. They dwelt. 
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according to the account which be had received of them—an 
account evidently derived from Egyptian authorities,—“upon 
the shores of the sea to the south of Africa : TI they were the 
tallest and handsomest race of men in the world* and lived on 
the average to the age of 120 years; gold was so abundant in 
their eon n try that it was used even for the chains and fetters 
of prisoners, while bronze was on the contrary extremely scarce: 
they enclosed the dead in pillars of transparent crystal instead 
of coffins; their food consisted solely of meat and milk ; bread 
and wine being alike unknown to them. In addition to the 
simplicity of their diet, a marvellous fountain in which they 
bathed, was supposed to be one of the ehief sources of the 
extraordinary health and longevity that they enjoyed** 

It was against this j^eople that Cambyses undertook an 
expedition, in which both ho and his army were very near 
perishing utterly in the desert But the circumstances of this 
expedition are so briefly related by the historian as to be 
almost wholly unintelligible, and can hardly be said to throw 
any light upon the geographical position of the people against 
whom it was directed. Previously to undertaking the enter¬ 
prise Cambyscs scut an embassy to the king of the Macrobiana, 
and for this purpose sent for interpreters from the Ichthyophagi, 
a people who are not elsewhere mentioned by Herodotus, but 
w ho are noticed by later writers, as settled on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, extending as farms the straits at its mouth. These 
Ichthyophagi therefore, it may be presumed, were a people of 
the same nice with the Macrobians, and probably situated near 
them: a supposition which would concur with the expression 
of Herodotus that the latter dwelt on the southern sea at the 
farthest extremity of the earth* 7 

Rut the route by which Cambyses attempted to arrive at 
this remote region is very obscurely indicated* or rather can 
hardly be said to be indicated at all. On arriving at Thebes, 
we are told by our author, he sent off' a detachment of his army 
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to attack the Ammemiaus and destroy the temple of Ammon ; 
with the rest of his forces he proceeded against the Ethi¬ 
opians, but having neglected to make due provision of food 
for his troops, before they had com [doted the fifth part of 
the journey, their provisions utterly failed, and they were 
reduced to eating their beasts of burden. Cambyses neverthe¬ 
less still persevered and it was not till they had entered upon 
the sandy desert, where for want of all other resources his 
soldiers began to eat one another, that be was persuaded to 
abandon the expedition and return to Thebes, having lost 
a largo part of his army. 5 

§ 9, Strabo and other writers of subsequent times, when the 
geography of Africa was better known, regard the expedition 
of Cambyses as directed against the Ethiopians of Meroc: * and 
on tills supposition there would be littlo doubt that the desert 
in which his army suffered; so severely was that between 
Korobko and Abu Uamed (on the direct route from Sycne to 
Meroe) the horrors of which have been described In forcible 
language by all travellers who have crossed it. 1 But it is clear 
that this view of the subject was mi that of Herodotus. These 
Macfobian Ethiopians (whom ho mentions only in connection 
with this expedition of Cambyses) are distinctly described by 
him as dwelling on the southern sea, in the remotest regions 
of tbo earth; while the Ethiopians of Meroe dwelt on the 
banks of the Nile, and the Automoli or Deserters lived far 
beyond them, but still on the same river. No mention occurs 
of the 31 aerobians in the description of the Nile and the people 
that occupied its hunks* nor any hint that they adjoined the 
Ethiopians of this quarter/* The fact appears to be (as already 
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indicated) that Herodotus, misled by bis erroneous notion that 
tin 1 Nile flowed from the west, conceived the Mucrobians to be 
situated in quite another direction, that Cambyses bad alto¬ 
gether left the course of the river, and struck across the deserts 
towards the south, with tho view of reaching their country, 
when the want of supplies compelled him to return. What 
the teal circumstances of the expedition may have been w r e arc 
wholly nimble to judge: it is not improbable that some fabulous 
tales of nn El Dorado on the southern sea may have tempted 
Camhyses to undertake a march of tho extent of which he 
knew nothing. That the expedition* whatever its purpose or 
destination, proved an entire failure* and occasioned the Joss 
of great part of his army, is all that we know about it. 3 

§ 10, It may therefore be safely asserted that, westward of 
Egypt and the valley of the Nile, the knowledge of Herodotus* 
wits confined to the regions of Africa north of the great desert. 
Hut with this portion of the continent he shows a degree of 
acquaintance, and a general conception of its physical features 
exceeding what might reasonably have been expected, con* 
sidcring the imperfect nature of I via sources of information. In 
more than one passage be dwells upon the marked division of 
the regions in question into three zones or tracts, clearly 
characterized by nature. The first of these* extending along 
the sea coast of the Mediterranean, all the way from the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt to Cape Soloeis beyond the rillars of Hercules, 
with the exception of the portions occupied by Greek aijd 
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Phmnicim settlers, was inhabited by Libyans and races of 
Libyan origin; and though tho greater part of these were 
merely nomad tribes, the whole tract was regarded by Hero¬ 
dotus as “ the inhabited region 1# of Libya. Beyond this was 
what be calls H the wild beast tract,” which was apparently 
considered as too much infested by wild beasts to be susceptible 
of permanent habitation. South of that again was a mere 
desert of sand* destitute of water and producing nothing. 4 

Though this division is somewhat too strongly marked, and 
was evidently conceived by Herodotus—with that love of sym¬ 
metry and generalisation congenial to the Greek mind—as 
more definitely characterized than it really is, it is not without 
a considerable foundation in truth, and has been adopted, with 
some modifications, by tho most eminent modern geographers, 
as well as by the Arabic writers of the middle ages,* 

It is singular that it is much more clearly marked in the 
western putt of Africa, with which Herodotus was comparatively 
little acquainted, than m those portions concerning which he 
had more definite information: but* speaking in a general way, 
the three zones may he fairly regarded as extending across 
Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of Egypt. The 
principal interruption to its symmetry, arising from the projec¬ 
tion of the Carthaginian territory to the north, was unknown to 
Herodotus, who undoubtedly shared the error of almost all his 
successors In regarding the coast line of northern Africa el* 
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comparatively straight so that the parallelism of the three 
zones would be much more nearly preserved than is really the 
ease. 

§ II, Closely connected with this division of Africa into 
three zones, was another of its physical peculiarities, on which 
lleKKlotiis lays great stress, and in respect to which we again 
see his love of symmetrical arrangement cropping out in a 
remarkable manner. Immediately on the borders of the a wild 
beast zone* 1 " before one came to the pure unmitigated sandy 
desert, was a brow or ridge of sand,* in which there occurred 
from distance to distance inhabited spots, each of which was 
marker] by the presence of largo masses of salt, heaped up into 
hillocks, out of the summit of which gushed forth streams of 
clear* fresh water The spots thus characterized were found at 
the distance of about ten days" Journey from one another, 
forming a continuous chain from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic/ The existence of these detached fertile spots in the 
midst of the sandy desert is a fact that must in all ages have 
impressed itself upon the minds of travellers and geographers : 
but it is singular that Herodotus, or his informants, were less 
struck with the contrast presented by the fertility of these 
oases* with the arid waste around them, than with the occur¬ 
rence of largo masses, or, os he calls them, 41 hills ” of salt^ in 
ini mediate connection with springs of fresh water. The state¬ 
ment that these springs in all cases gush forth from the very 
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midst of the salt hills is indeed an exaggeration; but all the 
oases abound in salt—sometimes found in such masses as to 
bo used by the inhabitants for building purposes: while springs 
rise out of the sand, and even on tho top of hillocks of sand, in 
the midst of the salt-covered plains, 1 

Strabo has aptly compared the fertile patches thus scattered 
amidst the deserts of Libya to the spots on a leopards skin ; 1 
and they are in fact dispersed over the interior of the continent 
with as little order or symmetry as the spots m question ; but 
Herodotus on the contrary supposed them to follow one another 
at regular intervals, and in a general direction parallel to that 
of the sandy zone itself, Le. f from east to west, 3 His informa¬ 
tion was probably derived from traders^ who knew only tho 
particular line of route which they had themselves followed, 
and had doubtless paid little attention to the hearings of the 
track from one station to another* But the permanent cha¬ 
racter of those fertile patches—which must in all ages have 
been equally marked by nature, and have formed as it were 
the stepping-stones by which alone it was possible to carry on 
communication across the desert—enables us in many instances 
to identify w ith certainty tho localities intended by Herodotus, 
though both the distances and the directions will often be 
found erroneous. 

§ 12. A singular mistake nt the very outset tends to vitiate 
his whole line of positions* The first point which ho mentions 
is the Ammonium or Oasis of Ammon, rendered so celebrated 
at a later period by tho visit of Alexander—the site of which 
is well ascertained to correspond witb that now known as tho 
Oasis of Siwak* Here there can be no doubt as to the locality 
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meant p and its distance from the nearest point of Egypt is 
correctly given s but Herodotus erroneously conceived it to be 
situated w?st of Th&bes, while it really lies about due west of 
(lie Lake Mtnris, or the district of the Faymim, from which it 
is in fact distant about ten days'journey. The effect of this 
error is to bring down tbe whole line of stations more than 
three degrees and a half of latitude too far to the south. It is 
probable that in this instance Herodotus had confounded the 
Great Oasis, which is really situated due west of Thebes, and 
where there was also a temple of Ammon, with the Oaieis of 
Ammon properly so called, from which it In more than four 
hundred miles distant* 

£ 13, His nest station is Augila*a place which still preserves 
its name unaltered m its modern appellation of Aujileli — a 
rare instance m African geography—and is correctly placed 
nl mut ten days* journey to the west of the Ammon inns.' 5 It 
is still visited by the Arabs from tbe nearest sen-coast; us it 
was by the Nasaraonmns in the days of Herodotus, on account 
of the excellence of its dates. 1 But beyond this again, at the 
same distance to the west, be places the Garamautes, whom he 
himself calls a very groat nation, though ho appears to have 
conceived them as dwelling around a mere oasis like the 
others.” Hero there can he no doubt that the same people are 
meant ns those designated by later geographers under the 
name of the Garan] antes, — the inhabitants of the region now 
culled Fczzam, a district which has indeed very much of the 
character of an oasis, though of far greater extent. This 
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identification is confirmed by his notice, that the land of the 
Garamantas was distant in n direct line thirty days 1 journey 
from that of the Lotaphagi, on the northern coast. This is in 
fact just about the true distance from Fezzan to the sea-coast 
at Tripoli or Mcsarata, with which it must always have hail a 
direct communication^ But on the other hand the distance 
frtuu Aujileh to the nearest point of Fezzan is not less than 
sixteen days' journey* and the direction instead of west is nearly 
s frutk-wesi* The effect of this second error is in great part to 
correct the former one, as Mourzuk, the capital of Fezzan, is 
in fact almost exactly in the saine latitude as Thebes. 

§ 14. At the present day a frequented caravan route proceeds 
from Mon rz uk through Aujileh and Si wall to Cairo, 1 and it 
is probable that this was already the case in the days of Hero¬ 
dotus, and that the stations thus far were derived by him from 
communications with persons who were really acquainted with 
the route. The notice of the direct distance between the 
C arum an tea and the Lotaphagi on the sea-coast a lso points 
to the existence of intercourse in this direction, which would 
probably be that followed by traders from Gyrene. But it is 
much more difficult to deterudno the positions of the suc¬ 
ceeding stages. According to our author there was another 
oasis ton days* journey beyond the Ganunaotafl, in ha hi ted by 
a people called the Atanmtes^ and another again at the same 
distance beyond that, at tho foot of a lofty mountain called 
Atlas, from whence the inhabitants derived the name of 
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Atlanta Mount Atlas is described, in terms which certainly 
seem to bo derived from the old Greet fables connected with 
the name, as a lofty mountain of a circular form and so high 
tlmt its summit could never be seen, being covered with clouds 
both in winter and summer* on which account the natives called 
it * the pillar of heaven.” 3 

Both the name and the description, however fanciful and 
distorted p seem to require us to seek this last station in the 
regions to the south of the great chain of Mount Atlas, and 
not far from the foot of that chain. In this case the line of 
route must have turned up towards the north-west* from 
Fezzau by way of Ghadnmis to Wargla or Tuggnrt; and the 
next oasis From the land of the Guramantcs would he that 
of Ghadamis,—the Cydamns of Pliny and Ptolemy—a place 
that could hardly have been at any time unknown to the 
nations on the coast* It is about the same distance from 
the borders of Fezzan towards the north-west as Anjileh is 
towards the north-east. This may therefore be fairly presumed 
to be the spot w here our author places the Atumntes. But the 
piaition of the Atlantes cannot be determined with anything 
like even plausibility; no part of the real chain of Mount 
Atlas approaches (sufficiently near to the central Eone of desert 
to agree even approximately with the account reported to 
Herodotus* and the whole description is so fanciful as to render 
it very unlikely that it was based upon any authentic in¬ 
formation.* 

| 15, Thus far t however, Herodotus himself supposed that 
he possessed accurate information; but beyond this he himself 
tells us that he was not able to give the names of the trills 
that inhabited the sandy belt which he is describing. Hut 
he assures us that this peculiar zone itself extended to the 
sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and contained mines of 
salt, with the masses of which the inhabitants built their houses/ 
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To the south of this tract* which, sandy jind sterile ns it 
was, wan thus studded from distance to distance with inhabited 
spots, the regions towards the interior of Libya are described 
its utterly desert, without trees, without water, without rain* 
without even wild leasts, and as Herodotus expressively adds, 
without any trace of moisture* 6 As applied to the vast desert 
of the Sahara this description is scarcely exaggerated; of the 
fertile and well-watered regions to the south of it Herodotus 
had evidently no suspicion, nnd hiss ideas of physical geography 
were too vague to lead him to the conclusion that if these 
regions were really traversed, as he supposed them to be, by 
a great river like the Nile* they could not be condemned to 
unmitigated sterility. 

§ 16. The only notice which appears to refer to a people to 
the south of tbe tract which we have been here considering, is 
where he speak* of the Garamantes as carrying on expeditions 
in pursuit of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, whom he describes as 
the swiftest of foot of any people he had heard of, on which 
account they were pursued by the Garamnntes in chariots and 
four. These Troglodytes, he adds, fed on serpents, lizards 
and other reptiles* and their language was like the squeaking 
of bats. 1 At the present day the inhabitants of Fczzan carry 
on similar razzk or slave-hunts* against the Tibboos of the 
interior; many of whom, inhabiting the more rocky portions 
of the desert* are still ** dwellers in caves;” their agility is pro¬ 
verbial* and their language is still compared by their more 
civilised neighbours to the whistling of birds.® In calling 
these Troglodytes (of whose position he had probably no clear 
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idea) Ethiopians, Herodotus doubtless uses the term merely in 
the sense of “ black men." The Tibbooa are in fact, ns a race, 
almost blacky though they have not the distinctive features of 
the negro. It may well be doubted whether Herodotus ever 
saw a true negro, the curly hair, of which he speaks as dis¬ 
tinctive of the Ethiopian*, being found more or less markedly 
in all the black races of Northern Africa. 

JIT. With the Libyan tribes that bordered on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, from the confines of Egypt to those of the 
Carthaginian dominions, the information possessed by Hero¬ 
dotus, as might be expected, was comparatively complete and 
satisfactory. Hi* knowledge of them was evidently derived 
from the Greek settlers at Oyrene and the neighbouring 
colonies, which were at this period flourishing and civilized 
communities; and not only carried on trade with the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, but exercised in some degree a civilizing 
influence over them, so that those who moat nearly ail joined 
the Greek territories—the Asbyste and the Atischis^—to a 
great extent imitated the customs of the colonists 9 These 
last tribes he describes m being particularly skilled in driving 
chariots with four horses, 1 a practice which they may have 
derived from the Gyrcnaeatis—who were renowned throughout 
Greece as charioteers; though Herodotus himself, in another 
passage, asserts that the Greeks themselves first derived the 
practice of yoking four horses abreast from the Libyans — a 
statement which it is difficult to accept* But there seems no 
doubt that the use of chariots was general in his days among 
the Libyan tribes, though now wholly unknown in Northern 
Africa. 5 
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The enumeration of the tribes along the shore* of the Medi¬ 
terranean presents few geographical difficulties, though,as is 
always the case with nomad races, both their names and 
boundaries are in some instances different from what wo find 
in later geographer* Thus the Giligununra who, according 
to Herodotus, occupied the const-district eastward of the 
CyrcnaTca,nearly to the confines of Egypt, 4 are not mentioned 
by any later writer; while the name of the H&rm&ridfe, who 
appear in all the other geographers- — even in Seylax, not more 
than a century afterwards— os tlm chief people in this region, 
is mot to lie found in Herodotus at alt Jn this case there is 
little doubt that the same people is meant, and the change 
is merely one of name, though it is one of which we can offer 
no explanation. 

§ 18. The coast of the Cyrcneuca, from I he neighbourhood 
of Derne to that of Euesperides (the modern Benghazi) was 
wholly occupied by Greek settlements; here, therefore, the 
Libyan tribes of the A&bystw and the AuscMscc were confined 
to the interior. 6 But to the west of these again on the sea- 
coast adjoining the hight of the Great Syrtis, we find the 
Nnsamonians, a people of Libyan race* who ore mentioned by 
all succeeding writers down to the time of the Homan Empire* 
The Psylli, who had formerly been the neighbours of the 
NaaamoniamSj had according to Herodotus censed to exist in 
his time, having undertaken an expedition into the interior, 
in which their whole nation perished, being overwhelmed with 
storms of sand- 5 The story that they had thus marched into 
the desert “ to make war on the south wind” is obviously a 
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mere fictitious cmbellishmotit, but curious us showing the 
same kind of feeling in regard to this wind—the bane of all 
these regions of Africa—&£ that which led the Ataruntians to 
curse the sun as ho mao in the heavens. 1 

The long strip of coast from the bight of the Greater to that 
of the Lesser Syrtis (the modern Pashalik of Tripoli) was 
occupied in the time of Herodotus by three" tribes, the Maea?, 
the Gindanes and the Machlyansp who succeeded one another 
from east to west, though their exact limits cannot he defined, 
licsides theso the Lotophagi—a name evidently of Greek 
origin and retained from its connection with the Homeric 
I me ms—are mentioned as occupying a promontory projecting 
into the sett, which can bo no other than the peninsula of 
Zarais p adjoining to the Leaser Syrti% and ophite to the 
island of Mrninx, which was regarded by most ancient writers 
as the island of the Lotophagi. Hut Herodotus himself tells 
ns that the use of the lotus-fruit 21 s an article of diet was not 
confined to these Lotophagi alone, but was common to tbe 
neighbouring tribe of the Machlyans; it was doubtless in fact 
in more or less general use along this part of the coast, as it 
continued to be in the days of Polybius/ 

The Muchly an s, according to Herodotus, occupied the eastern 
whore of the Lake Tritonis; on the opposite side of the same 
lake were situated the Auseang, who were still a mere nomad 
tribe, like the ethers just enumerated \ but beyond them, 
towards the west, were agricultural races, differing in many 
respects in their manners and custom* from those to the east¬ 
ward. It is evident that we here come in contact with the 
more civilized tribes, occupying the fertile regions of the 
modern Regency of Tunis, which, both under the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Romans, was one of the richest countries of 
the Mediterranean. But the knowledge of them which had 
reached the can* of Herodotus, was still very imperfect. It 
is evident that his Cyrensean informants were very little 
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acquainted with any part of Africa west of the Leaser Syrtis; 
probably they were prevented by the commercial jealousy so 
frequent among ancient nations, from trading directly with 
any of the tribes subject to the Carthaginian rule, or from 
touching at any seaports, except Carthago itself* The informa* 
tion which Herodotus had received concerning the tribes 
beyond Lake Tritonia was further confused in his mind by the? 
erroneous notions which he entertained of the geographical 
conformation of this part of Africa. 

lie evidently conceived the tribes which ho enumerates in 
succession—the Mas yes, the buncoes, and the Cyxantes,* a-s 
occurring in that order from east to west; while they probably 
in reality treaded mote towards the north, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Carthage. But no notice is found in Herodotus of the 
proximity of that great city. Nor docs he appear In have 
been aware of the great fertility of this part of Africa; as be 
distinctly tells us that the district on the banks of the little 
river Cinyps 1 was the only portion of Libya that could bear 
any comparison in point of fertility with the richer districts of 
Europe and Asia. 3 

The island Cyraimis, which Herodotus places opposite to 
the Clyzantes, and describes as long and narrow, is clearly the 
Cercina or Gercmna of later geographers—still called Kar- 
kineh ; though it is strangely $upf>o$ed by Niebuhr to be the 
same with the island of Cerne on the Atlantic coast of Africa* 
Herodotus, as is justly observed by Major Benridl, " un¬ 
questionably intended an island in the Mediterranean, and 
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that near Carthage/ 1 * It is true that no gold is now found in 
the island of Karkinek; but the story of its being found at 
Cynumis, “in a lake, out of which it was drawn up by young 
maidens, by means «pf feathers dipped in pitch” is an obvious 
fable, and is related by Herodotus himself with an expression 
of doubt.* 

§ 19, In some respects, how over, he had formed a correct 
general idea of this western portion of Libya, as altogether 
different from the liat and sandy tracts towards the eitst, being 
in great part mountainous, well wooded and abounding in wild 
beasts, especially lions, elephants and serpents of vast size. 5 
It was here also, according to the stories told by the Libyans, 
that were found the fabulous beings who were placed by a 
vnguo tradition somewhere in the interior of Africa—the men 
with heads like dogs, and those who had no headset all, hut 
had eyes in the middle of their breasts. But of such tales as 
these Herodotus is careful to express his disbelief. The stories 
of the existence of wild men and wild women may perhaps have 
arisen from the occurrence of largo apes or Poixgofi, like tlioso 
met with by Huiino on the western coast, though none such are 
now found to the north of the Great Desert. 

§ 20. Two other points of interest in the geography of 
Northern Africa remain to be noticed. Herodotus re]Heatedly 
mentions H the Syrtis: TP but always without any distinguish¬ 
ing epithet :* and it is clear that he knew of only one gulf 
of the name — that called by subsequent geographers the 
Greater Syrtb, between Berenice (Benghazi) and Lepiis 
Magna (Lebdeh)* Nor does he make any mention of its 
peculiar dangers, of which such exaggerated notions pre¬ 
vailed at a later period. 1 

On the other hand he speaks of the Lake Tritonis, in a 
manner that may almost lead to the inference that he con¬ 
founded the inland lake of that name with the deep gulf known 
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to late* geographers os the Lesser Syrtia, anti now called the 
Giili of Cubes. It seenig certain at least that be regarded the 
Ltike Tritonis, which be supposed to be of very large extent, 
m communicating directly with the sea. 8 It is not improbable 
that considerable physical changes may have taken place in 
this part of Africa, daring the historical period* and that the 
Lake Tritonb may in the tune of Herodotus have been much 
more extensive than the shallow salt lake (called Sebkuh-el 
T ttraoun) that now represents it. It appears probable also 
that it then bad a narrow outlet by which it eonmiiinicaUHl 
with the sea, from which if is still separated only by a narrow 
isthmus of sand: but the information of Herodotus concern* 
mg these countries is far too vague for us to rely upon it us 
proving tbe extent of the changes that have taken place since 
his time. It must be added that the Lesser Syrtis is correctly 
described by Bey lax, who wrote only about a century after our 
historian. 9 

§ 21. Wo have seen that Herodotus evidently possessed very 
imj>orfeet information concerning the portion of Africa ex¬ 
tending from Carthago to the Pillars of Hercules, though it 
wjis the part of the continent which was best known to later 
geographers. Hut he has preserved to us one curious piece of 
information concerning the trade of the Carthaginians with the 
regions beyond the Straits, which be derived (as he himself 
tells us) directly from Carthaginian informants. 1 Outside the 
Columns of Hercules (be says) there was a district, inhabited 
by natives of Libyan race, which was frequented by Cartha¬ 
ginian merchants. These were accustomed, on arriving at the 
spot, to land their cargoes and set out their wares on the sea- 
shun?: they then kindled a fire and retired to their ships* The 
natives were guided to the spot by tbe smoke* and after ex¬ 
amining the goods offered, deposited by them a quantity of 
gold* and retired in their turn into the interior. If the Car* 
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thaginiane on landing Again were satisfied with the amount of 
gold offered* they t<n>k it and went away: jf not, they again 
withdrew to their ships, till the natives had increased it to an 
amount that they deemed satisfactory* Thus was the traffic 
carried on, with mutual confidence, hut without any direct 
communication between the two parties. 

No indication h furnished by Herodotus of the locality 
where this “dumb commerce” was carried oni hut the fact 
of gold Wing the object of the trade leads to the inference 
that it was at a considerable distance towards the south, there 
being very little gold found north of the Sahara* The practice 
itself is found by modern travellers to exist in several countries 
of Africa, where the Moorish merchants have to deal with Negro 
tribes, who are probably afraid to tfhow themselves for fear'of 
being kidnapped as slaves. 3 

The only point on the Atlantic coast of Africa which Hero 
doing mentions by name is Cape Soloeis, which he regarded as 
the most westerly point of the continent. Of this also he had 
doubtless heard from Carthaginian traders: but wo must not 
assume that, because he was thus rendered familiar with the 
name, he had any definite idea of its true geographical position? 
There is certainly no foundation for the supposition that lie 
was acquainted with the island of Come, so well known to later 
writers, as one of the principal stations of the Carthaginian 
commerce cm the shores of the Atlantic? 

§ 22. In order to complete this review of the knowledge of 
the African continent possessed by Herodotus, it remains only 
to consider the very curious and important narrative upon which 
he founds his belief that it was surrounded by the ocean on the 
south, so that, as he expresses it* the Erythrrean Sea (the Indian 
Ocean) and the Atlantic were one and the same* We have 
already seen that this was the prevalent idea in his time: 
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most, if not all, preceding geographers having assumed the 
notion of a circumfluent ocean, surrounding all the three con¬ 
tinents* This view however Herodotus rejected as not war¬ 
ranted by any credible testimony ; but while he expresses his 
doubts of the existence of an ocean to the north of Europe and 
Asia* with regard to Africa, he says* no doubt can exist that 
it is surrounded by the sea, (with the exception of the narrow 
isthmus of Sue®) inasmuch as it had been circumnavigated by 
order of tbo Egyptian king, Necho. ft 


Section % —OircumnamgatiGn of Africa hj Necho. 

| 1. According to the information collected by the historian— 
the source of which he has unfortunately not indicated—the 
Egyptian monarch* who appears to have been a man of an 
enterprising character, and had previously made an attempt to 
connect the Kilo by a canal with the lied Sea, having been 
foiled in this undertaking, turned his attention to warlike 
expeditions Isith by sea and land, and fitted out two fleets of 
triremes, one on the Mediterranean, the other at the head of 
the Red Sea t where he constructed docks, the remains of which 
were still visible in the time of Herodotus^ At the same time 
he sent out a squadron of ships, manned by Phoenicians, with 
orders to sail round Africa, and return by way of the Pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean, These Phoenicians, setting 
out from the Red Sea, sailed along the southern ocean. When 
the autumn came on, they landed at the point of Libya where 
they found themselves for the time being, and having sown a 
crop of corn, waited there till it weis ripe, reaped it, and then 
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proceeded on their voyage- In this manner two whole years 
elapsed, and in the course of tho thirtl year, having doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules they returned in safety to Egypt. 1 

Herodotus adds a drcumstancej which, he says, u appears to 
him incredible, hut others may perhaps believe ”—that accord¬ 
ing to the report of the navigators, while sailing round Africa, 
they had the sun on their right hand. We now know that this 
must really have been the case, had the voyage been actually 
performed, however strange it appeared to Greek hearers, 
and them is no circumstance that has had m much weight 
in obtaining credence for the narrative in question as this 
very statement, which was regarded by Herodotus himself ft& 
unworthy of belief. 

§ 2. There are few questions in ancient history or geography 
that have been the subject of more discussion than the reality 
of this supposed circumnavigation. No doubt can reasonably 
bo entertained that Herodotus has reported correctly the 
information he had received: and it is certain that he himself 
believed in the truth of tho narrative, and looked upon it ua 
establishing beyond a doubt the peninsular character of Africa, 
and the connection between the eastern and western oceans. 
But it was far from obtaining general credence in ancient 
times- Its authenticity was doubted by Posidonius as not 
attested by sufficient evidence, 8 and in this judgment Strabo 
concurs- Both these authors however believed in the geogra¬ 
phical fact that Africa was surrounded by the Ocean, though 
they doubted any one having ever actually sailed round it. 
Polybius on the other hand expresses doubts whether the sea 
was really continuous to the south of Africa," and Ptolemy at 
a later period wholly disbelieved St: they must therefore have 
rejected aa unworthy of credit the narrative reported by 
Herodotus. 
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Among modern writers on the contrary there has existed the 
greatest diversity of opinion. We now know with certainty 
that Herodotus and those who agreed with him in considering 
Africa as surrounded by the sea were geographically correct, 
and the possibility of the voyage cannot therefore be denied. 
But this is a very different question from that of its actual 
accomplishment. 

§ 3* Among those who have believed in the authenticity of 
the narrative. Major Hennell is undoubtedly the one who has 
done the most to support it. He has shown, 1 1. That the time 
allotted for the expedition was amply sufficient fur its aocum- 
plLsfmient even according to the slow rate of ancient navigation 
—a point which it appears strange should ever have been 
contested; 2 . That from the time the voyagers passed Cape 
Gunnlafui (the north-eastern point of Africa) supposing them 
to have chosen the right season of the year, they would I jo 
favoured by the northern monsoon, ns far us the southern tropic, 
and would also have a strong current in their favour the whole 
way round the Cape of Good Hope f 3. That along the western 
coast of Africa, so long as they were within the southern 
hemisphere, they would for the moat part have been able to 
reckon upon a favourable wind, as well os a current to the 
northward. The combination of these circumstances un¬ 
doubtedly proves that the circumnavigation of the continent 
would be much more easily effected from the East than from 
the West 1 and thus tends to dispose of the argument against 
its probability that might be derived from the failure of other 
attempts made in the contrary direction (such n$ those of 
Han no 3 and 8at&spes), and from the very slow progress of the 
Portuguese discoveries in the seine quarter* 
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§ 4. At the sometime it must bo admitted that the enormous 
length of the voyage—so entirely out of proportion to all that 
we know of as acenmplisb«d in ancient times, either before or 
afterwards; the difficulty of carrying provisions for such long 
intervals ns would be required, notwithstanding the supposed 
halts for the sowing and reaping of successive harvests: * and 
the very imperfect account that appears to have been preserved 
of so important and remarkable an achievement—nil contribute 
to raise a prima Janie improbability against the whole Story 
which it is difficult to surmount. 

The absence of all geographical details prevents the possi¬ 
bility of testing the truth of the narrative (as in the case of 
Haimo) by an examination of such statements. But it must 
be confessed that this total absence is in itself a suspicious 
circumstance. We do not know from whom Herodotus derived 
bis information, whether from Phccnioian merchants at Tyre, 6 
or from the Egyptian priests; the latter is the more probable: 
but in either case it is singular that no single fact concerning 
the wild tribes with which the navigators must necessarily 
have come in contact, no “traveller’s tales ” about the marvels 
of such distant lands and the perils of so long a navigation, 
should have been preserved to the time of Herodotus, or Lave 
been known to his informants. 
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| 5. The one only exception to this total want of circum¬ 
stantial evidence is the fact reported by the navigators that in 
sailing round Libya they had the sun on their right hand . Such 
would undoubtedly have been the ease if they had really pene¬ 
trated into the southern hemisphere; hut as no Greek bird ever 
done this, Herodotus—whoso theoretical knowledge of astro¬ 
nomy want certainly of the vaguest description—was naturally 
led to reject the statement as incredible. In modern times on 
the contrary, it has been frequently regarded sis the strongest 
proof in favour of the whole account. A recent translator of 
Herodotus even goes so far as to say that "few would have 
believed the Phoenician circumnavigation of Africa, had it not 
been for this discovery/' e 

Yet it may well be doubted whether we are warranted in 
hastily assuming that such a statement must necessarily have 
k b en derived from personal observation, The Egyptian priests 
were well aware that the sun was vertical at Syeue at the lime 
of the summer solstice: and it was an inference so natural os 
to be almost inevitable that any one proceeding further south 
would have the sun to the north of him. The frequent inter¬ 
course with Mcroe would confirm this view. It is probable 
moreover that Phoenician navigators had already frequented 
the coasts of the Erythraean Sea, considerably to the south of 
the Tropic of Cancer: and even in the particular voyage in 
question—if u r e suppose that the narrative had any founda¬ 
tion in fact, and that an exploring expedition was really sent 
out by Necho> it would easily have attained to latitudes where 
the phenomenon in question might be observed during a part 
of the year. Nothing is more common than to have theoretical 
inferences converted into statements of fact; and if the in¬ 
formants of Herodotus supposed—ns ho himself undoubtedly 
did f in common with almost nil the Greek geographers in later 
times—that the continent of Africa trended away rapidly to 
the wtftt, from near the mouth of the Red Sea, the assumption 
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that navigators proceeding along its sent hem coast , from east 
to west, would have the tropical sun to the north of them (and 
therefore on their right hand) would certainly not require a 
greater amount of astronomical knowledge than was possessed 
at this period both by Egyptians and Phcemdans, 1 

On the other hand it is certainly remark able that no notice 
is taken, or at least no mention preserved* of the change of 
seasons in tho southern hemisphere—a circumstance which 
must have been tho more strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the navigators from its intimate connection with the choice 
of times for halting, with the purpose of sowing and reaping 
com for their owtl supply/ Kor ig anything said of other 
changes in the celestial appearances* guch as the disappearance 
of the Great Bear and the pole-star, by which the Phoenicians 
w ere accustomed to steer, and the loss of winch must therefore 
have been a source of great perplexity to them in the southern 
hemisphere. It may be said indeed, that the extreme concise¬ 
ness of the narrative, as reported by Herodotus, renders all 
such negative arguments of little value ^ hut unfortunately it is 
that very brevity, which, by depriving us of all incidental 
corroboration, leaves us simply to choose between the bare 
statement of the fact on the one side, and ita great intrinsic 
improbability on the other. 

Of course the statement of Herodotus, that tho fleet returned 
by way of the Pillars of Hercules, would be conclusive evidence 
that it had really sailed round Africa; if we could rely upon 
its accuracy. But if we suppose the story to have acquired 
general currency, it would bo readily seen that this must have 
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been the case, and such a fact would naturally be added by 
one of the successive narrators of the tale. 

§ C. The argument derived from the total neglect of this 
voyage and the important discovery supposed to have been 
thus made, in subsequent times, till it came to be totally dis¬ 
believed by the most judicious ancient geographers — an argu¬ 
ment on which great stress has been laid by some modern 
writers, is certainly far from conclusive* Similar instances 
may he cited in comparatively recent times, Major Kennel 1 
has pointed out that the discovery of the eastern coirs t of New 
Holland, generally attributed to Captain Cook, had really 
been made by a Dutch voyager near 150 ye ant before ; a 
circumstance wholly unknown to the great navigator, as well 
as to all his contemporaries^ A still more striking instance 
(probably unknown to Major Renncll himself) was that of the 
discovery of the continent of North America under the name 
of " VI aland hS by the Northmen in the eleventh century — a 
discovery which had been entirely forgotten, until it was 
brought to light again in our own days. 

The expedition sent out by Necho— if we are to believe that 
the narrative had any foundation at all—was intended solely 
for the purpose of settling the geographical question, and 
resembled in this respect the voyage of Soy lax of Cary and a, 
who explored the Erythraean Sea by order of Darius. The 
great length of time employed would in itself be sufficient 
to deter future navigators from attempting to follow the 
example for commercial purposes; and the discovery, even if 
it were really made, would not have had the effect of opening 
out a new commercial route to other lands. 

The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese, in the 
fifteenth century, was accomplished with a view to arriving in 


* Earners Orography of I/frwTdu*, dwwnorod by Ilia FdrtsgBMo a I a still 
p. 7l4 r al*> MhjV4 Prints Henry earlier period, Ihcmsh never recorded 
ih* Sfttfgai&f, p P 4li From llie tv- m nd authentic form, or at least in 
uearcbn'-fl of (his rorant writer it such * farm m to attract gech/ai nt- 

claiT that a portion of Oie tentioa. 

eoni ts of Attilmlia hail U^n actually 
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Jndia ; and the result fully justified the importance attached 
to it on that account. 1 No such prize would reward the 
Phoenician voyagers, or lead other navigators to follow in their 
track. Yet it certainly seems strange that they should not 
have held sufficient intercourse with the natives to discover 
the great abundance of gold existing among them, either on 
the coasts of Mozambique or those of Guinea ; and gold was 
undoubtedly, iu ancient, even more than in modern, times, 
the attraction which none could resist. 1 

§ 7. On the whole it may be said that the alleged voyage of 
the Phoenicians under Necho is one of those statements that 
cannot be disproved,or pronounced to be absolutely impossible; 
but that the difficulties and improbabilities attending it are so 
great that they cannot reasonably be set, aside without better 
evidence than the mere statement of Herodotus, upon the 
authority of unknown informants^ We have abundant evi¬ 
dence in later times how easily such reports were got up and 
iH-dicvedl—as in the case of Eudoxus of Cyzicus (which we shall 
have occasion to consider hereafter), and the Indians, who were 
reported by Cornelius Nepos to have circumnavigated tho 
north of Asia arid Europe from the Erythmran Sea to the 
Baltic (!); and we shall sec that in the case of Hanno, an 
expedition which did not really advance as far south as the 
Equator was magnified into a complete circumnavigation of 
Africa. 1 

§ 3, Herodotus* however* did not rest his belief in the 
peninsular character of Africa solely upon the history of this 
expedition, conclusive as he deemed it. ^Neriho (he tells us) 
was the first to prove it; but bmdes this (he adds) the Cartha¬ 
ginians assert the same thing. n Whether they based their 


1 HtTUSJ Ihc name *r Cnt*: er Guod 1 Rufrli, on the <mst M.-zamt-iqu*; 
H&pe, Which Wii* eiren t» lh.' ^uLhrra hew during iho middle itu- I met 

].■ nia e■ h> 111!■ ry or Afnnn by John LL. kini* ftvm which tin- Amtiiun imdrm dm ml 
yf I'lvrtrtpO, in Bmifip&iiun “-of Hit: tbi"ir prtncLf*J of cokL 

of tho iring-L-orftr.-cytsMAipa 1 No to V F p. 3J7, 
lo Indian* (Hajari i'rine* Henry, * &ira Iku uoU Chip I Of. 
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belief upon any alleged discoveries of their own, lie Las un¬ 
fortunately left uncertain* though it appears probable that 
they did so. 1 But the historian breaks oiF abruptly to tdJ ns 
of another attempt to circumnavigate Africa, which did not 
prove successful* and leaves us in the dark m to what the 
Carthaginians may have really accomplished** 

§ 9. The unsuccessful attempt, just adverted to, is thus 
related by Herodotus. 7 Satospes, a Persian nobleman of high 
rank, having incurred the displeasure of Xerxes, and been 
condemned to death by that monarch, was ailoivcd, at the 
intercession of his mother, to obtain a respite of his sentence 
on condition of sailing round the African continent. For this 
purpose he went down to Egypt, and having there obtained a 
ship and a crew, he set sail for the Pillars of Hercules After 
passing through the Straits,, he doubled the Libyan headland 
of Cape Sulorisj and proceeded from thence towards the south 
for a long distance. But after a voyage of many months, 
haring passed over a vast extent of sea, and finding it still 
stretch farther and farther before him, he made up his mind 
to return. According to his report* the coast, at the farthest 
point which he was able to reach was inhabited by a mce of 
men of dwarllsh stature* who were dud in dresses made of 


* Mr. ftawiiottiD indeed tmn&latea 
the pA&fengu of Hurodotua {iv. +3) w 
distinctly ansi rtinp; tluut 11 the C-urLbii- 
gintiLijs, according to tUi-irown amount, 

t'i ij-'ir 1 r*yi ujr : ,p a nd Sir. HLike^loy 

sfi« uadvibbLuJis t]ji! W'Htii ill the mum 
sen*?. But it sewtm to raecte&r Lhnt 
tho truu ]ji 1 iliji elj^ nf the is out* 

P*r sErrig <fyxuG$n rb 

(Bi 1 . ffipippL-TEJir f jvi?a 1 uhTfl 5t Kap^if- 
iuTl al \tyoyftt {tfC. vtpippimrr 
i-.J'ftO- ThLfl trt the |iP 'pteLliwi Unit he 
fe-ls out with (iv, 42 ), u.nii 

Hint nil the other ^dk'EDCLia nr? Lai- 
lendt^ to ci infirm, Hie would flwobnWy 
h uve proceeded to teH u.r thu plinth 

**ft which the bM» their 

rii 3 bJLi|wn‘t\ had be not unfoliunricly 
boon led riway (m in so many otbii 
jmsaa^ea in UU hittor?) by the love of 


digression tv iwtiun t tho Voyage of 
rhit^pe*, who 11 nL niJ eu ix-i.il in cir- 
ci 1 Li 11 jllv 3ij;_' Affirm. TIlim account 

he hnd probably Im-unli at ISnrui 
vl'J 1 jCiir-r tin- l-liuucLl of ^atiupe* had 
Ocd with hi* trcjojuiT*. It is cerlain]y 
ii ttiUliikc In sup^ -' k w Lnrchrr urnE 
Vkm fcuivo done, lhut it woi* Ibid Jibu¬ 
ti 1 ry of nhiali Hfrud^Eu-* Enid 

Ei- 11 M /rr.ijrj ika {*arihQ*jmtans. Thu 
words iVi] ^aTdufx^f >«,.„&£ w tp\- 
firAwffi Al^h*'. <V avrb Ttsi/fU *t y$ t J iii 
ale 1‘HjiLEilicAivo on thru point. 

1 Thi* h tht! iemtu to titi r^EvUsd, 
ni EEit-SV in, |?mil probaliiljij that Ulcir 
vicnif were founded mi the voyagt of 
Haunri, riMin-rtmrp which we have 
auLln-uUC iiLfiirnyfition frvtn another 
quarter. 

? iv. 43. 
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leaves of the palm-tree. They were a harmless race, dwelling 
ill towns and possessing c&ttk, hut lied to the mountains on 
the approach of the strangers. He further alleged* as a reason 
why he did not continue his voyage, that his ship stuck fast, 
and would not advance any farther.* But this account, which 
Herodotus himself appears to have considered a mere pretence, 
did not satisfy Xerxes, who ordered the unfortunate voyager 
to lie executed, as having failed in his enterprise. 

Whatever may have been the retd cause of his return, it is 
clear that Sataspes p by attempting the circumnavigation /ram 
the west encountered difficulties and delays which would not 
have presented themselves had he taken the contrary direction; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that he had advanced far 
enough to the south to come in contact with the negro tribes; 
beyond the great desert, who were comparatively civilised, 
having fixed abodes and dwelling its towns. Beyond ibis it is 
impossible to form any safe conclusion from such a meagre 
narrative. _ _ 

1 Thin iaa favourite Mcua&tOr fauey + preventing; their mniEnuEnpj their toy- 
with timid voyagere in all n^ns, The agea bpyemd SoMa, around the Gapu of 
KSirue leoaqu wti* by tbn Am- . Good Hope, 

biJMl i^Tigntnm in the middle agfca, eu 
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NOTE A p p. 263, 

USE OF CAMELS, 

Mr. Kesilick (jluWeat vol. i. p. 76) notices tho “almost 

insurmountable ” difficulty of traversing the Sahara before tbs 
introduction of the carnet u which never appears in the monuments 
of the Pharaonic times: ” and he adds in a note: 4i We have such 
ample rep rcsen tat ions of Egyptian life* that if the earned bad been 
naturalized them as a beast of burden, it must have occurred in the 
paintings," 

Herodotus tolls us that the Arabians brought camels laden with 
waterskins to supply the army of Cambyses on its march through 
the deport from Syria into Egypt (lit, 9), Hut notwithstanding 
this, they do not appear to have over come into nee among the 
Egyptians. Quintus Curtins indeed mentions their employment 
by Alexander the Great during his march to the Oasis of Ammon 
(iv, 30, § 12), but this appears to have been quite an isolated 
instance: and strange as it appears to us, it seems to bo a well- 
established fact that the use of camels was practical!y unknown in 
Africa until after the Mahometan conquest, (See tfao dissertation 
by Kilter, iu his Erdfeunde eon dsten, voL viib part in pp- 705^710.) 

Hence the accounts given by lleeren* and by Mr. Hoskins 1 of 
the supposed extent of the commerce of Meroi in very ancient 
times, which an based throughout upon the supposition of its being 
a centre from which large caravans of camels traversed the deserts 
in all directions, are almost wholly illusory. 


NOTE B, p, 263, 

INSTANCES ON THE NILE. 

Yet even in regard to this part of the Kilo his notions of the 
distances are very inaccurate* Bo much time and ingenuity have 


African Nation tdI. i. pp. 4 30-472. i Tm tyi# i% w pi a, 4tn r Lmd. 18&5, 
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been spent in endeavouring to reconcile or explain the statements 
of ancient writers -with regard to distances, in countlie# which 
were very imperfectly known, that it In important to observe how 
widely the statements of Herodotus differ from the truth, even in a 
country bo well known aa Egypt, which he had himself visited, and 
where there ia no possibility of error as to the localities. Herodotus 
tel ls UK in one passage that the distance from Heliopolis to the sow 
iti 1500 stadia exactly (ii. 7), which would bo equal to 150 geo¬ 
graphical miles. or about 173 English miles: while in another 
passage (15, 0), though apparently referring to the same computa¬ 
tion* bo allows only 1260 stadia for the aanio interval. The actual 
distance to the old Kebcnnytic mouth of the Kile—the nearest of 
the three* and therefore certainly the one lhat wo ohould naturally 
suppose to he meant—is, according to Sir G- r Wilkinson, only about 
110 English miles, following the course of the river. If on the 
nther hand we smppa&o the distance to be reckoned from the Canopic 
mouth, which was that generally resorted to by the Greeks, ihu 
distance would be about 150 mile*, a tolerable approach to the 
truth: but the necessity of having recourse to this supposition in 
U&clf shows the vagiEonctiK i»f such estimates, considered as geo- 
graphical data. 

Again, the disianecs above Heliopolis, where no such ambiguity 
can 3 Lrise n are equally overstated, Thiift Herodotus reckon* tho 
distance from Heliopolis up tho river to Thebes at 81 Egyptian 
Kho ni or 4860 stadia, equal to about 552 English miles, and that 
from Thebes to Elephantine at i860 stadia or more than 206 
English miles. But the former distance (according to £jir G. Wil¬ 
kinson) is really only 421 English Knilotf, and tho latter does not 
exceed 124 miles. 

The source of his error is in this instance not difficult to discover. 
The distances are doubtless given by him according to tho estimates 
of the Egyptian boatmen, w ho would express them in stkmm (crjww), 
as indeed Herodotus hinuself does in several passages : and thoo ho 
reduced into stadia, at the mle of t?0 stadia to iho scheme (ii- fi). 
Hut lids Egypiiau measure w;is, as wc learn from Ktrabo (who had 
himself made the voyage up the Kile), a vuiy vague and unsettled 
otic, varying, he assures un f from 86 to 120 stadia. (Strah xvii. c. 1 r 
$ 24, p. 804). No doubt the distances wore in fact mervl yt&timaled, 
not measured at all: and this glaring instance sufficiently *how» us 
how little such e«i j] nabon are to be relied on. 

Ou lhe olhor hand it is remarkable that Herodotus reckons it 
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only mao dtja voyage up tlao river from MoHopolis to Thebes, 
probably speaking frnm hie own experience*; but tuch a passage in 
unusually rapid, ami twenty day a is not more than lfc a fair average 
passage^ from Cairo to Thebes. (Wilkinsons Handbook fa r Eggpt y 

PM 

[t may bo added that hi* enormous exaggeration concerning the 
hlzo of the Lake Maria, which lie describes as 3300 stadia (300 
geographical m\m) in circumference (ii. 149), while according to 
the recent careful mvQHtig&tbns of M. limit da Bellefonda* cited 
by„Parthuy {Znr Erdkun*t<? dc* Alim Adggpte hi, p. 5Ll) r it coaid never 
have exceeded 48 lo 50 geographical mile* in circuit, shows how 
little dependence can ho placed on such estimates: even where, 
as in this instance, Herodotus had himself visited the locality. 


NOTE C s p. 2fi4. 

THE MDEOAflCHtEJFUS. 

Herodolus I elk us that this [wist of the navigation, requiring 
the IkklI. 4 io be dragged by main force op the rapids, cunltuned for 
12 tthttni (equal to 720 stadia); Ibis required four days on accuunt 
of the rapidity of the current and the consequent slowness of pro¬ 
gress* This distance of 12 edn.ee i, front Tuehompso to Syeno or 
Elephantine is confirmed by an inscription of the time of Tiberius, 
discovered at Phil eu: it afterwards pm name to a district milled 
tins llcdecaseh-coniis which occupied precisely thi* 

portion of the valley of the Nile. {I 1 talent v, Geography iv. 5, § 74.) 
The error of Herodotus appears to have arisen from bis confounding 
the interval thus designated with that of the rapid*, and sup¬ 
posing the difficulties of navigation to extend equally through the 
whole distance. 

In other respects hiude*criplion of the rap his themselves, ami the 
mode of passing them, is very correct, and presents a striking eon- 
trust to the absurd fables current on the subject in later times, 
The First Cataract, as it ih commonly called, is in fact merely a 
surevision of rapids : the entires dt^icent in a space of five miles being 
only 80 feet, (Konrtck'e Egypt, p. BI«) 

The Tachoinpso of Herodotus appwe in Ptolemy (J. r.) under the 
form of Mctacompso, which he places opposite to P&dds t a well- 
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known locality, the rulttu of which are still visible at Dakkeh. Btit 
Herodotus wae misinformed an to the size of the island* there being 
nothing in this port of the Nile but mere i&Iets, 


NOTE D, p. 26e. 

THE AUTOMOU, 

There seems no doubt that those Automoli of Herodotus, whom 
he mentions only hy this Greek form of their name* are the same 
people noticed by Eratosthenes and several lac or writers under 
the name of the Semhritffi or Sohrit*®, to whom a similar origin 
is ascribed ; and tho data furnished by these writers enable its 
in place them with reasonable certainty in tho region nf the mo¬ 
dern Sennaar, in 13* to H°N. latitude: and about twenty days 1 
journey above Mero& (See this subject fully discussed by St. 
Martin h L* N<>rd de tAfliqm da iw FAnHquiU 1 pp. 24-2G)* and by 
Blr. Cooky (P/oJtuij/ and the Nile y pp. 20-2^); a work with which 
the French author seems to have been unacquainted.) It is impos¬ 
sible to aoixmnt for the enormous exaggeration of the distance by 
Herodotus. except from the tendency to vague overstatement* com¬ 
mon in speaking of all remote and imperfectly knoivn regions. The 
contract it presents with the accuracy of his information concerning 
Meroii is an instructive example of the difference in the value of his 
statements according to the nature of his materials — a distinction 
which cannot be too carefully borne in mind in discussing the 
statements of ancient writers on geography. 


NOTE E* p* 266* 

DISTANCES OH THE OPPEH NILE. 

Tlds is a very fair approximation to the truth. Timoeth&nee, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphia!' also estimated the distance 
from ^yeno to Meroo at dO days* journeybut whether by land or 
by water iu not stated (Plin. H . N. vL c, SHh § 18,*). The 
distances given by Herodotus in detail give only days, viz,, 
4 days for the ascent of the rapids, 40 days by land* and 12 more 
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by water to Meroti : but the omission is obviously to bo supplied by 
the supposed lake, and the navigation thence to the beginning of 
the upper rapids. Thin would correspond with the interval between 
1 Jukkah find the second cataract at Wady Haifa,. which must always 
have been the point at which voyagers up the Nile quitted their 
boats and took to travelling by laud. Tho navigation in this part 
being unimpeded, the distance might probably be accomplished 
without difficulty in four days. 


NOTE l\ p. 266, 

COURSE OF THE NILE FROM WEST TO EAST, 

Niebuhr is almost the only writer upon ihe subject who has seen 
the necessity of applying the wards of Hurodotus (Jmu&I dr 1 IffT^E 
n yhiov SwrittiuM, ii. 31) to tho course of the river fram tho 
country of the Automoli to Elephantine. 2 But Yalckonacr. in a 
note to Herodotus (ii, 8 I 'i, understands and explains the words in 
the same sense : +l Supra JEjtjptum Suit nbOcaidente/ 1 Unless we 
thus understand thorn> tho comparison of the course of the Nile wilh 
that of the Ie'or becomes quite unintelligible; for there nyuld be 
no reason to assign to it this long course from the west- Colonel 
Leake and Mr, Kawhneon both translate the passage as if Herodotus 
hud meant to say that at that pomi —the for I host to which it was 
known with certainty, the river came from I he west* though up to 
the land of the Antomoli it had had a course from south to north. 
But Herodotus would surely have given some clearer intim&tioh of 
isuch a marked change in itu direction had such been his meaning. 
The passage, as it stands at present (ja^pi pw rwerifAuv 

vAodv Kill rrfwnt y:vJxrx£TQ.i o NftAflf vdpc£ tqv (V , 

p*it £e ar itnr^y ti xal yjkinv SucrjiiW), certainly Heems intended to 
convey the same idea as we find elsewhere mere distinctly expressed 
in the caao of the BoryetheneSp the sources of which were also 
unknown—a passage in all respects very parallel to the one now 
under consideration : JiCV W& YippOV TVV TCCrCT4^(JlTa 

Trkoa*; ttj rt, ymfiffjffTb fitwv u#u /9Vjpctu (iv. 53). Jn 

both caucis the naiurul interpretation of the words teems to bo that 


Gt&jT, of Iltrodoliu, pp. J 5 . J 20 . 
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the general direction of tlie course of the river id meant, not merely 
Us direction at the farthest point indicated. 

It is singular that almost all the commentators conceive Hero¬ 
dotus lo have smutted this westerly origin of the Nile, in con- 
sequence of the story of the Nasumoniamn It appears to mo that 
the course of his reasoning was just the converse, lie knew, or 
supposed he knew* that the N ile in the upper part of its course, as 
far ns it was known, came from the west. Beyond that* he mjb, 
no one knew anything about it. Blit when he hears of these Nasa- 
moni&HA having discovered a great river, trfrfc erocotlilei in U P flowing 
from tin? i&r**, he immediately concludes that that river can be no 
other than the Nile ; an inference naiural enough From the daia 
that ho possessed- 


NOTE G p p. 2G8, 

SUPPOSED SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

The only exception was a tale told him by a certain priest, who 
was registrar of (he sacred property in the temple of Athena at 
Sals in Lower Egypt h which Herodotus justly rejects as utterly 
unworthy of credit (ii. 2S), According to this fable the real source 
of the Nile was just cm the frontiers of Egypt* between Syeno and 
Elephantine, where them wore two menu fa ins with sliarply-pcaked 
summits, called Cropbi and Muphi, and botw'oen the two was, an 
unfathomable abyss, from which aro^o the waters that were the 
real sources of the Nile, one half of which flowed towards the 
north into Egypt, the other half towards the wnlh into Ethiopia, 
lie added* that the abyss had been Found to be unfathomable by 
Psanimetiohns, who had in vain ai tempted to sound its depths 
with a rope many thousand I at hems In length; a circumstance 
which, Herodotus justly observes, 1 / the fact 1 ™ true, might bo 
accounted for by the violence of the eddy at this point, occasioned 
by the passage of the river between the two mountains. 

It in unnece&saiy to point out (he absurdity of a story* which 
represents the Ni!e above byene as flowing tmniTth Ethiopia instead 
of from it; hut it ta certain (hat tniccs of the satise idea—whether 
really of Egyptian origin, or in consequence of its being told by 
Herodotus— are found current at a later period, Thus when Ger- 
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tnaniens visited Egypt in the reign of Tiberius; he was shown the 
unfathomable abyss m question; aud Scnotsa allades to jt m 
regarded by the natives as the source of the Kilo (Tacit Annal. iL 
t*l; Seneca, Qn^t. Nat. iv. 2)* 1 lerodotu*, however, appeara to 
have heard nothing of It, when ho hiuiHulf ascended the river as 
far ns Elephantine, and it wfts doubtless on hit return to Lower 
Egypt that he first heard the tile from the priest at S&e\ so that 
bo had no opportunity of making enquiries on the spot. 

It is certainly hard upon Herodotus that ho has been frequently 
censured, both in ancient and modern times (£strabo + xvii + p P 
Hune*s Miztory of Greek Literature, voL iv. p. 387)* for his credulity 
in relating such a story ns this, though he in fact cito* it only to 
oppress his utter disbelief of it, and thought the pries: iva making 
gamo of bim (i/irny* iraw^EP Him ^Hi/ieb'os ci^mt aTpWcW). But, 
ns often happens in similar cases, an idea once started, however 
absurd, found supporters who attempted to give it a rational 
fntorpretation, and it was doubtless the bile told by Herodotus 
wbleli gave rise to the theory, found in tie me of ihe Arabic writers, 
of two Niles taking their rise together, and the one flowing to the 
north, the other to the south, But they judiciously placed those 
sources beyond the limits of their own positive knowledge. 

It was probably this last theory, combined with a very confused 
and imperfect recollection of the passage in Herodotus, that led an 
eminent traveller in our own time to look for 14 the fountains of 1 Ior<>- 
dotua TP in the interior of the continent, far south of the Equator; 
forgetting that the pl fountains +h as described to the historian wore 
to be found }**tween Syene and Elephantine, within the confines of 
Egypt itself! (Livingstone^ Last Journals voL in pp. 50, 109.) 


NOTE H, p. 271. 

EXPEDITION OF THE NASA HON IA X$ P 

This view is> maintained by Colonel Leake, in a paper published 
in the Journal 0 / (he Geographical Society vol. IL p„ 1-2S* as well 
M by Major lienuell {GttHjr. of EermbL p. 432, 4to edit.), in wln-su 


J _ The ftubatatjcc af Hits p:ip r I.** bn.ji n pmdiicid by Mr, E. It. Junta* in tb<> 
artiflr XiLiEit in Dr. Jf)tW r tf A Go’^rojibtf. vn], Li, p, 4^ 
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time* however, tho geography of Central Africa was still very 
imperfectly known, It ih strongly opposed by Mr. Cooley (in 
It is edition of Larchers Note* on Heradotutt vol. 1. p- 241), who 
contends that the river could be no other than tho Yem, thy main 
river of Bornou, and rcganls it asin tho highest degree improbable” 
that the Nasamonians should have reached tho Qnorra, or river of 
Timbuctoo* But, without instating too closely upon the direction 
assigned b) F Herodotus* it must be admitted that we do less violence 
to his statement by supposing them to have travelled in a south- 
icflifcrfy direction, than due *wtth 9 which they must Lave done in 
order to reach Bornou, And with regard to ihe distance to be 
traversed, supposing them to sot out front Fezzsn h which ifl 
admitted by both hypotheses, the distance to be traversed before 
reaching the river of Bumou i* not le^s than 12 degrees of latitude 
or 720 G, miles, as measured in a direct line on tho map; while 
that to the nearest point of the Quorra hardly exceed^ £0Q G* miles. 
Supposing the one journey to possible,, it is difficult to say that 
the difference is such as to render the other impossible. 

The theory of M. de St. Martin, which agrees in substance with 
that of W- Walckenaer, ihat the Kagaiuoni&tiea never crossed the 
great Sahara at all, but that the river visited by them was only 
the river of Wargla, to tho south of Mount Atlas, 4 appears to me 
to satisfy none of tho conditions of the problem. There is no 
permanent river there, but a muretratfi, wiiha lake, which becomes 
a mere l*ed of asdt in the summer; there could never have been 
crocodiles in such a stream, nor could the inhabitants have 
been materially different from the other Libyan races. The «i&nEs 
of Wtirgla is indeed exactly one of thus* desc ribed bv Herodotus 
as situated in the 41 belt of sand ; lf the broad expanse of the desert 
stretches out from then re both to (he south and west.* It was this 
desert that be conceived the Nayamcmians to have i and 

there appears no alternative, but cither to Ijelieve that they had 
really done to, or to reject the whole story as a fiction. Even if 
wo adopt tho latter course, it fteeins difficult to account for it 
without supposing that some vague rumour of tho existence of trucrh 
a river in the interior of the coin,incut had reached the tribes on 
the sea-coast. 


1 St. Martin, Le Nvrd dt TA/rttpie 
<jqwi p|s. 10-20; WaLric- 

LOfl^r. RftkerchtX (z&xjTafthiqUiM iur 


CA/riqUf Srpirnlritmah, p, RW 
* See the de^rriptian ol it in Mr. 
TrEutnWfl Gr cwl Sahara, p, 21 H. 
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NOTE l^p. 271. 

DIFFICULTY OF COMMUNICATION WITH INTEKlGU. 

It has indeed been assumed by several modem wrilei a, more 
especially by Heereo, that the caravan trade of Central Africa 
mi]at rJwayfi have been substantially the isame - and that an thorn® 
are now, and have been over si nee the middle ages* frequented 
caravan routes from Tripoli by Fezzan to Bornou, and again from 
Morocco to Tiznbuctoo and the regions on the Niger, similar com¬ 
munications must have existed in ancient time a. But l here fcconia 
no doubt that the existing system of caravan trade dales only from 
tliy Introduction of IslamUm into Africa. It was the Arabs who 
first introduced the camel into Northern A frica, and without camel* 
any extensive intercourse with the interior was impossible The 
Negro races have never shown any disposition to avail themselves 
of this modo of transport! and at the present day the commence of 
the interior ia carried on almost, entirely by Moorish* (hat is. by 
Mohammedan, traders, The spread of Islam ism has doubtless led 
to increased communication from another cause, the necc^ity for 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of the outlying and detached regions; 
of thy continent to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Even in the 
moflt flourishing times of the Carthaginians they do not appear to 
have made any use of camels ; and as late as the days of Strabo tho 
communications with the trilies of Western Africa who dwelt 
beyond the Sahara were scanty and irregular** In tho time of 
Herodotus (bore ia certainly no indication that either the Cartha¬ 
ginians or the Greeks of the Cyrenuica had any commercial inter¬ 
course vrhh the regions beyond tho Great ]>e&ett* 

Qeeren indeed dwells more especially upon the I radio in g^fl T 
and gold dust, which ho supposes to have attracted rho merchants 
of antiquity, as it has done the Moorish trailers in later times, to 
brave the perils of the desert, on the north side of which, a* lie 
justly observes, little or no gold is to bo found. 7 But there is in fact 
no indication to be found in Herodotus, that gold w*a brought from 


1 SStTwbd, SviL p. &2S. Thai Phoni- 
1 -ift 11 -n (mi t j-]I u Ui) r ^hnm \ia r^::- 

ndh'rid am dwelling boTand die pri-al 
dfitetl in WeaU L ra Libya, held only 
rare and OeCOdlfriml iuLcicqnrw with 
Ihf. in habitants of Mmiriljinia, ■* lying 


jikina nf water under the bedj es of their 
ht>r*crt rL in older to ci™ the dc^ rt; a 
remarkable pro f nf the hhifla by wlneh 
tbey cudtavalim] k supply the Waul 
of ramets. 

1 AfricPM Nation?, voi I- p. 183, 
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the interior of Libya at all* It was indeed supposed to bo found in 
fabulous abundance among the Macrobiart Ethiopians, who dwelt 
on, the southern sea (iii. 17), but all that is rotated of them has an 
air of mere fable. The historian also describes in detail the trade 
in gold carried on by tho Carthaginians with the tribes beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules on tho shores of the western Ocean, but no trace 
is to be found of tho existence of any finch tmdo % land with tho 
interior of tbe continent. 


NOTE E, p. 276. 

ERRONEOUS POSITION ASSIGNED TO CARTHAOE. 

Strabo supposed tho parallel of Carthage to be only 1000 stadia 
(10G G. miles} to the north of that of Alexandria, and the inner¬ 
most bight of the Great SyrtEa to bo leas than 2000 stadia south of 
CariJmge« The real difference m not lo*s than six degrees and 
three-quarters of latitude, or more titan 400 G. miles. Even Ptolemy 
fell into a similar error, and placed Carthage le*s than two degrees 
to the north of Alexandria. Tho influence of this error upon their 
concept ion of the geography of the Mediterranean will have to he 
considered hereafter. but its effect upon that of the interior of 
Africa was to bring the land of the Garamautfis (Fezzan) nearly on 
a parallel with that of the (rsttiiliaus, the Biledulgeridof the Arabs - 
a change which must be carefully borne in mind in discussing the 
views of Herodotus upon the subject. 


NOTE L, p. 27G. 

THE QASES, 

The name Oasis or Among, which is of Egyptian origin, in not, 
indeed, fou&d in Herodotus in this mnmi it welb probably first 
introduced by the Alexandrian writers, and was already familiar 
to Strabo. Herodotus in one passage speaks of an expedition scut 
by Cambysee against a <?% Ojs1h p where the capital of the Great 
£ hisis^ weat of Thebes* is undoubtedly meant {iii. 2B} + but ho does 
not bcccu to have had any idea of the term otherwise than as a 
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proper name, Kvon at the present day tho spot thus designated is 
coimnonly known as “ol Wall” 11 the Oasis/* in contradistinction to 
nil others 


NOTE M t p. 277* 

SYmiETRTCAL AKRAMJEMENT OF OASES. 

This tendency to (symmetry and regularity is not peculiar to 
Herodotus* The Arabian geographers, and the Arabs of the present 
day, commonly reckon 11 ten days' journey 11 fiom one of these 
halting-places to another, with little reference to the exact din- 
bin ce. The journey from the Oasis of Ammon (Stwah) to that of 
AngiJa is, in fact, just about ten days' journey, and this wu pro¬ 
bably the one best known to Herodotus, from the proximity of 
these two stations to the Cyrenalea. Edrisi, in his geographical 
work, reckons ten days' journey from Aujilak to Xiila, and again 
teti days more to Zawilah, which was in his time the capital of 

It must be re marked also that no allowance is made for the extent 
of the Oa?se themselves, though these in several instances occupy 
a district of considerable siz^ and that of Fezzan spreads cut info 
an ex teats! to region. Herodotus, indeed, appears to have regarded 
the “ hill of salt," which he supposed to exist En each case* as the 
centre of the habitable district around it* and took no account of 
the extent of the latter* 


NOTE N, P . 278. 

CONFUSION of GREAT OASTS and THAT OF AMMON. 

This appears to me by far the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
But with their usual unwillingness to admit that Herodotus can 
have made a mistake* several writers have suggesledl that ui inter¬ 
mediate station has fallen out of the text, tend that the route he has 
traced lay through the Great and Little Oasis to that of Ammon* 
It is not impossible that this may have been the ease with rt^gard 
to his original information, but there is no room to doubt the accu¬ 
racy of 13 lg text of Herodotus as it standi ; and this must be taken 
therefore as correctly representing hiy view of the matter. In like 
manner Meeren has suggested that another elation may have been 
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omitted between Augila and the Ganunnntes* tho real distance 
nearly double that indicated by Herodotus* But, as. N tebuhr 
justly observes, ilia soundness of the text in all these passages 
admits of no doubt: and we have only to deal with them as we find 
them* Whether the original error lay with Herodotus or his 
informants* it is impossible For us now to determine 

It Sn, however* not improbable that the confusion in this instance 
lusty have arisen from the circumstance that the same Egyptian 
deity p whom Herodotus calls the Theban Zeus a and who was 
generally known to the Greeks as Zeus Ammon, had a temple also 
in the Groat Oasis. Herodotus may have obtained his information 
concerning this temple at Thebt}* t while his accounts of the true 
Ammonium—the Oasis of Siwah—were almost certainly collected 
at Cyrene, tender those circumstances It scores not unlikely that 
ho may have confused the two. 

It must be added that his account of the expedition sent by Cam- 
by:ias against the Ammouians (iii. 25, 26) is based upon the suma 
misconception* as he represents tho king as first detaching the 
troops for that purpose /roum Thdbti ; though the Ammtunuii* really 
lay much nearer to Memphis, and nearest of all to the Lake Moerisp 
In this narrative, however* be clearly separates tho Oasis, where 
the city of that name was situated, from the Ammonium, It w&s in 
the ^andy desert bvt irec/i the h ro ibat tho army perished. 

That Herodotus should have fallen into error M to the true 
geographical position of tho Oasis of Ammon is not surprising* 
Even Ptolemy—as M, Far they has pointed out—brought it down 
much too far south, so os to make it almost precisely equidistant 
from Memphis and from Thebes. (Farthey, Die Qaae das Amu&n- t 
p. 148 : and see his map.) 


NOTE O, p. 280. 

THE ATLANTIC OF HEROOOTL'S* 

Mr Trial ram suggests that the description of Mount Adas as 
given by Herodotus may have arisen T in part at least, from con¬ 
futed accounts of Mount Znghouan p the only conspicuoug isolated 
mountain in the Regency of Tunis. (The Great Sahara , p r 7V.) 
But Mount Zaghouan Is situated far to tho north of the line of oases 
which wo aro following, in tho 14 inhabited district rt of Herodotus 
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and ftinDD^ the agricultural Libyans. It ig quite clear that, 
according to the conception of Herodotus* the belt of sand in 
which those oa«C9 were situated extended continuously in a 
straight lino to the western ocean (iv. \Sl f I S3), and had nothing 
to do with the caravan route* to Carthage, Such a chain of oares, 
with or without salt rocks ami hUb, knight, in fact, be traced 
throughout the whole tract: but tie information concerning it wua 
evidently of the vaguest description. Still the name of Alia* and 
the All antes certainly F-eema to indicate a connection—however 
confute>1 and imperfectly understood—with the far-famed Mount 
Atlas, of whicli the name at least weib bo familiar ko (he Greeks. 
At the same time the name, whether (creek or Phoenician, was cer¬ 
tainly not of indigenous origin, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether ihe description of this seziii-fhbulous mountain was 
not transferred by the Greek traders to a mountain of the interior, 
with which it had no real connection, on account of the name 
At Ian tea (or some native form resembling it), which they had Riot 
with in that part of the country. 

It is certain at least that Herodotus did not himself conceive 
these ALEanEes a* being situated in the neighbourhood of (ho 
Ocean : as he distinctly tells us that the ridge or belt of sand was 
continued beyond them to the Pillars of Hercules, and the region 

OUt^ldc of thclil ^ wi' g a^jspViJ jL-L<^p[ HpdJtAfV (fn^t'Uk, Ral TU 

cfw TQ&rtwv, iv, ] 85), but that he is not able to give the names 
of she stations j thus implying clearly that he supposed there was 
room for loose than one of them. 


NOTE P, p, 284. 

TIIK LQTOPltAQI* 

Scykx extends thq name of the Lofophagi to she inhabitants of 
tho whole coast, between the two Syr toe, from the river Cinyps to 
tho commencement of tho Lca-ttr Syrtia {§ 110, ed. Muller)* But 
ho describe* the island, to which he gives the name of Bracbioo, 
though it is certainly the same with tho Meninx of later writers, 
as particularly abundant in the fruit. Polybius, who visited the 
region in person, has left uh a particular account of the lotus-tree 
and its fruit, which evidently excited great interest among the 
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Greeks, or account of ita connection with the Homeric fable. 

(Poljb. xih 2.) 

The tree In question tthe Rhsnmuj LotiiH T or Zizyphua Lotus of 
botanists) is still found hi abundance on the inland of T)jorba T or 
Gcrba (the Mcninx of Strabo and Ptolemy), and ita fruit is alill 
used as an article of diet by the Arab#, though modern travellers 
are far from finding in it the attraction that operated 90 powerfully 
on the companions of Ulysses (Barth, Wanderunqt'n in Nord-A/rika, 
p. 292 ; Guerin, Archeologique dam R-rtjenr.e d* Tuaw* 

voL 1. p, 200), They, however, speak In the highest terms of the 
beauty and fertility of the island, which is called by Barth “a 
terrestrial paradise," ft circumstance which may have contributed 
to its being selected by tradition as the abode of +< the dreamy 
lotus-eaters." 


NOTE Q, p* 286. 

THE BITER CINTFS- 

The river Cinype of Herodotus, which is mentioned also by 
Scylax and the later geographers, can bo certainly identified with the 
little stream called Wadi tjuaam (but known also by various other 
Arabic appellations), wliieh flows into the sea a few miles to the 
ca*t of Lobdeh (Loptis). The plain on both sides of it, extending 
from Lebdeh to Mesaratn* though now uncultivated, is still remark¬ 
able for its natural fertility; forming a striking contrast to the 
barren imets on each side of it. (lieechey's Northern Africa, p. 51 ; 
Barth, TTcinderm^jCTi, pp, 317-319.) In ancient times it possessed 
an almost proverbial celebrity for ita productiveness, which pro¬ 
bably arose in great measure from this exceptional mention of it 
in Herodotus (See Mela, 1 . ■§ 37 f and Ovid, Ex ii + 7, 25- 

Cinyphiie aegetis citius numerabis aristas). It w as doubtless well 
known tip the Greeks of Cyrone, from whom he derived his infor¬ 
mation t and at an earlier period the Spartan prince Dorieus had 
Attempted to found a colony there, but was driven out by the 
Libyan tribes, supported by the Carthaginians, who naturally 
resisted this attempt to extend the chain of Greek colonics so much 
nearer to ihoir own frontiers (llerodot. v. 42). Scylu, however, 
speaks of the existence of a town upon its banks (f 1G9) + though he 
says that it was no longer inhabited m his time. But within a few 
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Tuilcs of it arose the city of Leptla—called for distinction^ sake 
Leptis Magna—which became* first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under tho Kunyns^ one of the moat important cites of 
Northern Africa* 


NOTE % p* 286. 

THE 6TBT1SL 

It ia Rsiigui&r that Herodotus, though well acquainted with the 
name and extent of the Syrtis, should my nothing of its physical 
peculiarities or the dangers of its navigation, which were well 
known to Bcylax (§ 110). These last, though greatly exaggerated 
hy ancient wriTers* are not without a foundation in fact ; and arise 
from the extremely flat and low character of the coast* together 
with a number of sunken rocks, as well as the violence of the north 
windn^ which have here an nninterrupted sweep across the broadest 
part of the Mediterranean. The tides; which are represented by 
ancient writers as one of the great sources of danger in both Syrtes, 
are in fact almost imperceptible in the Greater Syrtis* though 
they attain to greater importance m the Lesser Syrtis than at any 
olher point in the Mediterranean, except Venice (Smyth 1 * Mcdit sr- 
ranean, pp. 187, 188 - Kennell* p. G5L). In this respect, as in 
several others* the write is in question stein to have confounded 
the characteristics of the two gulfs. 

Tho extensive quicksands, which gave rise to the notion that the 
coast was neither land nor sea, but a kind of mixture of both/' 
ha^e now in great measure disappeared ; and along the whole of 
this line of coast Captain Beechey is of opinion that the land has 
been gaining on the sea, for that we find " the ancient parts filled 
up t the ]iikes converted into marshes, and the quicksands to have 
become solid and firm ” (Becchey's Norlhem Africa^ p. 272), Hence 
it is by no means Impossible that the peculiar characters of this 
region were more strongly developed in ancient times, and afforded 
somewhat more foundation for the fables that were built upon 
them. The silence of Herodotus cannot fairly he cited on the other 
side im proving that these peculuritie* did not exist in his lime, or 
even that they wpr? unknown to tho CyrenieanB in his day. It is 
quite unreasonable to commend Herodotus (as has been done by 
sotue modem writorn) for his superior information and accuracy* 
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mereljr because ho saps nothing about tho dangers of the Syrtis, of 
which he never mentions the name except incidentally, 


HOTE S, p* 287. 

THE LAKE TitlTONIS. 

Major EoimeU, in whose time, the geography of this part of Africa 
was DtEl very’ imperfectly known, was the first to suggest that the 
Ijiko Tritonis of Hewdobw was in fact identical with the Leaser 
Syi tis of later writers, or/athor comprised that and the inland lake 
of Lowdeah united (Geo?r. of Herodot. p. <562): and this view is 
supported by Mr. Euwlinson, who speaks of the Lake Tritonis as 
“ an inner sea 1 ’ which stood to the Lesser SjtMb in the same 
relation as the Sea of Asof 10 the Enxiue. (Kawlinson’a Htrodotv*, 
vol, iiL p. 154. note l.) But I confess I cannot see any necessity 
for ha adoption. The terms in which Herodotus speaks of the 
Lake Trihjnis ( i t Tpcrvris X^mj) and the tribes that dwelt around it 
are certainly such as to imply primd facie that it was a lako or 
inland piece of water : ho nowhere alludes to its Saltness, hut calls 
it 11 a large lake " «Aihinjr ^itynXijr Tperanuia, iv, 17!*) and represents 
it ae the boundary between the nomad Libyans and the agricultural 
tribes* Even at the present day the wilt lake known tinder iho 
various names of Chott el Fejij, Chott el Mel ah, and Sobkfth 
Furaoun (which is termed by Shaw Sbibkah el Lowdeah), is not 
less than 1 lf> miles in length : and there can be no doubt that at 
an earlier period it was much more extensive and was united wiiii 
various other salt Jakes in the same region, so as to cover an area 
of nearly double that extent (See the description of the recent 
French travellers, M* Guerin in the Voyage ArcheMogique dam i<t 
de Tunis, voh i, pp. 247-250 : and 51, Charles Martins in tho 
Heme tie* ZW jHbadw for July, 1864.) It is at present sepa¬ 
rated from tho «si only by a low sandy isthmus not more than ten 
miloa in width, and there is every reason to believe that this is 
nothing more than a liar of rand gradually thrown up by tho action 
of the winds and tides* It is therefore not improbable that in the 
time of Herodotus, as well to in that of Soylax, it communicated 
with tho sea by a narrow channel, or opening, which has gradually 
hi 1 ted lip. 

Thus far ihe view* of Miijor IfcuiitiLl m*y be admitted to bu well- 
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fail tided and to displaying usual sagacity, But whoa he argues 
that bccau$o Herodotus dfi^eriboa Jason as driven by a »tom ki into 
the shoals of the Tritonian Lake 31 before be saw the land, he must 
therefore have supposed it to be a gulf of the sea, not an inland 
lake, and that that gulf could be no other than the Lessor Myitis 
(p. 683); ho certainly seems to be requiring an unreasonable 
amount of accuracy from a writer who is relating a mere poetical 
lcgoiid s and applying it to a country which he never visited* Sdup- 
posing the name of tho lessor Cyrils to be still unknown to fame* 
** tho shoals of the Tritonian Lake F3 would not be an unapt desig¬ 
nation of the shallows which were in fact situated close to its 
mouth. 

The mention by Herodotus (iv. 178) of *' a large rivet, 11 called 
tho Triton, flowing into the Tritonian Lake* m a difficulty which 
admits of no satisfactory solution* No such river exists at the 
present day T nor COllld there over have been any considerable 
perennial stream In that region of Africa, But Herodotus had 
evidently no idea of the real nature of the Tritonian Lake—a vast 
rx pun tie of very shallow salt water* which was probably, even in 
his day* often dry in many places : be supposed it to he a like like 
any other* and that a lake of such extent should have a large river 
as its feeder was but a natural assumption. The same idea was us 
usual retained by later geographers, who ought to have been bettor 
acquainted with this part of Africa: Pliny (v, 4, § 28) speaks of a 
vast lake receiving the rivor Triton, from which it derives its name. 
Mela gives a precisely similar account (I. 7, § S6) r and Ptokuuy 
describes tho river Triton as rising in the mountain of Vasaleton, 
and constituting thre& lakes, to one of which he give* tho name of 
Tfitomtia, The three lakes in question are probably only distinct 
names for throe portions of the largo expanse, which is sometimes 
united into one sheet of water, ruore often separated into three by 
dry intervals of sand covered with salt- (See the descriptions above 
cited.) 

Seylax, who wrote only about a century after Herodotus, has left 
us (§ 110* p. 88+ ed. Muller) a much more particular account of the 
lake Tritonis, as well as of the Lesser Syrtis, which be designates 
by that name, and describes as 2000 stadia in circumference* and 
much more dangerous and difficult of navigation than tho other 
%rtia. He then speaks of an Island called Triton Is, which he 
places (apparently by a corruption of the text) tu the Syrtis* and a 
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river Triton. The lake (he adds) has a narrow mouth T in which 
there is art inland, so that sometimes at low water tlicro ia no 
appearance of an entrance at atL Tho lake is of largo extent, 
being about 3 000 stadia in circumference— a statement much iw&*ur 
the truth* Nero it is not quite clear whether the rirer Triton is 
the same wish tho narrow channel Communicating with ihe sea T or 
not, though this ia the moat probable explanation. Ptolemy also 
distinctly speaks of the outflow of the river Triton into the sea, 
which be places ten miles tn the west of Tacape, tho modern Cabes 
(Ftol* iv* iJ, '§ 11) i and there am be no doubt that ho here means 
tho Hame river, which ho elsewhere mentions 09 having \U) rise in 
the interior ami flowing info tho lake (lb. § 19)* Fliny and Mela 
odd nothing whatever to our information- 

The question is an interesting one, because it appears probable 
from recent geological researched that a great part of the Northern 
Sahara was at no very remote period covered by an inland flea, 
conn li unicating with the Mediterranean at the Lesser Syrtis, and 
that it has been gradually elevated to its present level* Could wo 
therefore prove that this communication was still open to seme 
extent in the time of Herodotus* wo should be aide to trace I ho 
Iffcst stage of this geological change by histories] evidence. Unfor¬ 
tunately the testimony of IIorodutuB is very vague, and upparcnily 
derived from imperfect information; while that of Scyhix* which 
is more complete and definite, is in some degree marred by a 
corruption of the text, which seems to aris^e from an accidental 
omission in our manuscripts* (See CL Muller nd loc>) 


NOTE T ? p. 2SS. 

THE ISLAND OF OTRAUNIB. 

Niebuhr ((xi'VNTt'- of MerodoiuSi p. 20) t as already mentioned, 
suppose* the island Cymunix of Herodotus to be l ho same with the 
Cento of later authors, and there app-cars no doubt that Diodorus 
Confounded the two: hut thin certainly not pem*E m ent with tho 
text of our author, who, after dcsrrihiftg the peculiarities of tlLO 
island of CymnniH, which he places opposite h the 0\/najdcn, and 
tin*reforo certainly in the Mediterranean, adds (after n short digres¬ 
sion) this other taU told by the Carthaginians concerning a place 
in Ubyn, outside the Columns of Hercules 11 is this introduction 
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of the ono narrative, just after she other, that has apparently led to 
tho confusion of the two, but Herodotus* in faci k carefully diu^ 
tmguish&s them. This Cyraimk is dearly p m licnnetl has pointed 
otit (OtCfp-. of i/t-roJo/, p. G38), the sainu tiie Cercina or C 01 - 
oiiina of Strabo and later ant hors k which agrees kith in posh ion 
and extent with the description of Herodotus. 

The account given by Seyl&x (J I12j of the mode in which 
Inide was carried on by the Carthaginian merchants at Cvrttc hm 
undoubtedly some reseniblanon to- that related by Herodotus con¬ 
cerning a place (not named) on the Atlantic coast of Libya, but the 
similarity may have been easily produced by the actual ol currency 
of Similar conditions, Moreover, thy two account's differ in tiny 
important particular, that while Herodotus mentions gold as tho 
principal, or Esde k feutject of barter on the part of the natives, it is 
not even included by Bcjin among those obtained at Ccrne. 


NOTE V, r . 296, 

TJ1E CIRCUMNAVIG ATION OF AFRICA i OPINIOHB OF HODEBK 

TVErruna 

Thy narrative of H«Todoinfl has been believed, and its Authen¬ 
ticity supported, among modern writers, by Major liuntictl (Geogr, 
of Rerodoi r pp. G72-714), by Lurcher (Note$ os MerodoL voL iL 
PP* 26^30), by Hccreii [HefletircJtc# t vol- ii, pp. 70-81, EngL tmnsL), 
and Prof. Hawlinson (j Herodvim, voL Sit, p + 45). Mr. Groto in his 
history (voL iii. pp. 377-385} accepted the narrative as a historical 
fact, but I bavy reason to believy that he subsequently changed his 
opinion, 

Du tho other band it k rejected by Gossellin (Geogr. cfstf An- 
rienx, tum + i pp. 2Qi-2lfl) p Mauncrt (Geogr* dvr Gr* h. Bomrr, vol. i. 
pp. 18-2G), Mr* Cooky in his Engli&h translation of Li relief 1 ** 
notee, pp. 30—32}, by Dr + Vincent (Commcrce and Navigation of thv 
Ancient* in the India a Ocea u 1 vul, if ] ip. 105-2 L' 4), and by Si r G. Le w 3 s 
(Uixf. of Ancient Astronomy, pp. 508-515), 

Likert justly ohsenres (vol. L p. 48) that the question k one upon 
which opinions will always continue to be divided. The argu¬ 
ments on both sides may well be considered u* exhausted ^ and the 
absence of ail details precludes the possihi iity of adding to them 
by farther investigation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VOY r M*E OF HAN WO. 

§ 1. It is unfortunate that, while Herodotus hm dwelt at some 
length on the unsuccessful voyage of Sata^pes* which added 
very little to the information possessed concerning Africa, he 
seems to have had no knowledge of the far more important 
and interesting expedition of Hanno in the same direction. 1 
The details of this voyage, which have been preserved to us by 
a singular chance* while almost all other records of Cartha¬ 
ginian and Phoenician enterprise have perished, arc well 
worthy of a careful consideration, and w ill find an appropriate 
place lierCp as there is every probability that the voyage itself, 
though not mentioned by Herodotus, must have taken place 
before the time of that historian. 

The narrative that has been transmitted to us purports to 
\m that of the commander of the expedition himself, inscribed 
on a tablet dedicated by him on his return in the temple of 
Cronos or Saturn, a name undoubtedly meant to designate the 
Phoenician deity Moloch. Such a dedication has nothing in 
itself improbable, and the brevity and the somewhat official 
style of the narrative itself corresponds with its supposed 
origin. The document in its present form being in Greek, 
must probably be regarded as a translation of the original } 
for though we have numerous instances in later times of 
bilingual inscriptions in Punic and Greek, 1 it is scarcely 


1 It i* tndnd pat impregnable thru 
iho acceimta nn which die Cart b ft' 
gsnLnnft bnscni their onnfiiknt belief 
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likely that such a practice would be resorted to at so early a 
period. 3 

The primary object, of the expedition—as we are told at the 
outset—was not so much discovery* as colonization; hence 
Han no sailed with a mixed multitude of men and women, 
amounting, it is said, to not less than 30,000 (a number in all 
probability exaggerated), and a fleet of sixty ships, ail jientc- 
contersd After sailing through the Straits of Hercules and 
continuing their voyage for two days, they established their 
first colony, to which they gave the name of Tbymmterium; it 
commanded a great plain. Thence standing on towards the 
west they came to the headland of Soloeis, the promontory 
of Libya, where they established a temple to Poseidon, From 
thence they turned to the east, and after half a day's voyage 
came to a large lake or marsh near the sea, in which many 
elephants were feeding. After passing this hike and pro¬ 
ceeding another day's voyage, they founded five towns by the 
sea-coast, to which they gave the names of Curieon Teichos, 
Gytta, Acra, Uelitta and Aram bis, Setting out again from 
tlichee, they came to a large river called Lixus, flowing from 
the interior of Libya. Its banks were inhabited by nomad 
Libyan tribes, who had flocks with them, and entered into 
friendly intercourse with the navigators. But the interior of 
the country, according to the statement of these Lixitso, was 
occupied by wild and inhospitable tribes of Ethiopians, in¬ 
habiting a region abounding in wild beasts, and intersected 
by high mountains* from which the Lixns took its rise* 
These Ethiopians were Troglodytes, dwelling in caves and 
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holes in the mountains, of strange aspect, and swifter of foot 
than horses. 1 

Mai mo remained some time with the Lmte, and took with 
hi in interpreters from among them to accompany him on his 
voyage, Proceeding onwards they coasted along the desert 
for two days, holding a southerly course; and then turning 
eastward for ono day's voyage, they came to a small island 
(only five stadia in circumference) in the inmost recess of a 
gulf, where they established a settlement^ and culled its name 
Cerne, Beckoning lip the length of their navigation they 
came to the conclusion that Cerno was opposite to Carthage ;* 
for the distance from the Columns to Ceme was the same as 
that from Carthage to the Column*.* 

§ 2. From ('erne the navigator* made two separate voyages 
to the south. In the first of these they came (after what 
interval is not stated) to a lake, containing three islands, com¬ 
municating with the sea by a large river, and of such extent 
that it took them a day's voyage to penetrate to its inner 
extremity, which was overhung by lofty mountains, inhabited 
by wild men, clothed in the skins of beast*, who pro vented 
the voyager* from landing by throw ing stones at them, Sailing 
from hence they came to another broad and large river full of 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Flcre (for what mason we are 
not told) they turned about and returned to Ceme. 9 

| 3. Setting out a second time from thence they held a 
direct course towards the south for twelve days, at the cud of 
which time they arrived at a headland formed by high moun¬ 
tains, covered with thick woods of trees of many kinds. After 
doubling this headland in two days* voyage, they came to a 
vast gap or opening of the sea, on the other side of which was 
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a plain; from whence many fires were seen at night. After 
laying in a stock of water, they continued to coast along the 
land for five days, till they came to a large bay, called by 
their interpreters the Western Horn* In this was an bland, 
on which they lauded,, but found no signs of inhabitants, 
seeing nothing but the forest in the day-time; but in tho 
night many fires were seen to be burning, accompanied with 
tho sound of musical instrument^ flutes and drums aaid 
cymbals. The Carthaginians were seized with a panic terror 
and immediately quitted the bland.* 

Hailing from thence in all haste they passed along a district 
which seemed all in a blaze of lire; streams nf fire as from a 
volcano pouring down from thence into the sea. Terrified at 
this appearance they hastened on, and came in four days to 
another place where the land was again all blazing with fire; 
iu tho midst of which was one fire that rose much higher than 
any of the rest, and appeared to touch the stars. By daylight 
it was seen that this was a very lofty mountain, which w r as 
called the Chariot of the Gods (Theon Qchema). Three days" 
farther navigation (still passing by streams of fire) brought 
them to a gulf called the Southern Horn. Here there was an 
island, containing a lake, with another bland in it* which was 
full of wild men and women, with hairy bodies, called by the 
interpreters Gorillas. The Carthaginians were unable to catch 
any of the men, but they caught three of the women, whom 
they killed and brought their skins back with them to Carthage, 
This was the farthest limit of their voyage, as they were com¬ 
pelled by want of provisions to return. 1 

§ 4, Such is in substance the brief narrative of thb remark¬ 
able voyage, which in many respects stands alone among the 
records of ancient geography, Notwithstanding the apparently 
marvellous chameter of some of the incidents recorded, it bears 
the unquestionable impress of being an authentic record of a 
real voyage; and even the geographical data will be found, on 
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a careful examination, to be for the most part easily reconciled 
with existing fate is. The if simplicity and clearness, when 
considered alone, will indeed be found to present a striking 
contrast to the confusion in which they are involved, in the 
hands of later geographers. 

There has indeed been great discrepancy nf opinion among 
modem writers with regard to the distance actually traversed, 
and the farthest point to which the navigators attained + 
Gossellin refused to believe that they advanced farther than 
Cape Noun (in 28° 40' N. Iat>) ; 3 but this view, though adopted 
by Walckenner^ may be safely rejected as utterly untenable. 
It does not indeed satisfactorily explain or agree with of 
the principal facts recorded, and is in fact based solely on the 
assumption that the ancients could not make voyages of any 
considerable length. 4 Major Kennel! on the contrary, in a 
very valuable and elalnmite examination of the question, 4 
came to the conclusion that the Southern Horn—the farthest 
point actually attained by the expedition—was identical with 
Shcrboro* Sound, just beyond Siena Leone (in N+ lab 7° 45')* 
and startling as it may at first appear that the voyagers should 
have penetrated &o far to the south, the arguments in favour 
of this view 1 may be regarded ns almost, if not quite, con¬ 
clusive. It has been adopted both by the most refcent editor 
of the Peri plus of Hun no (C. Muller), and by M. de St, 
Martin in his elaborate and valuable work on the ancient 
geography of Africa. Both of these writers have supplied 
important corrections and additions, arising in part from our 
improved acquaintance with the west coast of Africa, since the 
time of Major Reitncll, but the merit of having first established 
the true view of the question undoubtedly rests with the great 
English hydrographer. 4 
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§ 5, The main point upon which the geography of the whole 
voyage may be considered to rest is that of the position of 
Cerne, the place from which tho Carthaginian commander set 
out on his two separate exploring voyages to the south; ami 
where he founded a colony, which undoubtedly continued to 
exist for a long period of time, and carried on a considerable 
trade with the nations of the interior* 7 Now the data for de¬ 
termining the position of Cerne arc given with unusual pre¬ 
cision, It was a small island, situated in the bight of a deep 
bay; and it was, according to the computation of the Cartha¬ 
ginian navigators—derived from their sea-reckming —the same 
distance from the Straits or Pi liars of Hercules on the one side 
that Carthage was on the other? 

Major Kenndl (concurring on this point with IT Anvil le and 
several other writers) identified the island of Cerne with that 
of Argmn, a shurt distance to the south of Capo Blanco? which 
became at one time a considerable trading station in the hands 
of the Portuguese; 1 and the same view was adopted by Ukert 
and Movers* But in the first place the size and position of 
the island of Arguin corresponded but imperfectly with the 
description of Cerne, and what was a more important objection 
its distance from the entrance of the Straits greaihj exceeded 
that of Carthage, Major Kennel 1 indeed sought to avoid this 
dilficulty by pointing out that in these latitudes there is a 
constant southerly current, setting along the coast of Africa, 
which would undoubtedly have carried the Carthaginian ships 
much farther to the south than they were aware of, reckoning 
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only bv their rate (if sailing. But the difference, amounting 
to not less than 320 G. miles, was one that could hardly be 
thus accounted for; and it was principally this difficulty that 
led several modem writers to place Ceme ten degrees farther 
north in the neighbourhood of Aghadir or Santa Cruz, though 
no such island is now to be found there, and this position is 
as much too far to tho north* as Afguin is to the south. Wo 
arc indebted to Dr. CL 31 it3 lur for first minting out the ex¬ 
istence, at a point intermediate between the two, of a small 
island* still called on the French charts Heme, in the bight of 
a deep bay* at the mouth of the Rio do (him. The situation 
of tliis island thus exactly agrees with the description of Ceme* 
while its position on the coast, more than 200 G* miles to the 
north of Cape Blanco (in lut 23* fil/) reduce* the allowance to 
be made for the current within a very probable amount. It 
will he found also that the account of the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of the voyage accords much better with the position 
thus unsigned to Cerne than with that of Arguin; and on the 
whole it may fairly he said that the solution thus proposed of 
thh long disputed question may be considered us established 
with reasonable certainty.? 

§ ti. Starting then from the position of Ceme* os a fixed point 
of departure* it will be fouud that there is little difiieulty in 
determining all the more important points visited farther to 
the south—the physical peculiarities of the localities Wing 
such as to render their identification almost certain, even if 
there were more difficulty than actually exists in reconciling 
them with the distances stated. It must W observed that 
from Cerne on wants the voyage appears to have been one of 
discovery merely* no trace Wing found of any attempt at 
colonization to the south of that island. 
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In regard to the first expedition we have no statement of 
distances, or of the time employed, but we learn that its limit 
was the mouth of a large and broad river, full of croc*Hliles and 
hippopotami. This description leaves no doubt that the river 
attained could bo no other than the Senegal, called by later 
Greek and Latin writers the IbunboUis, and described by 
Polybius in almost, the same terms its by Hanno,* There is 
no river of any considerable siae to the north of this* after 
leaving the eon fines of .Mauritania* and certainly none in which 
either crocodiles or hippopotami could ever have lived, 4 

5 7. In like manner the first point indicated in the second 
voyage can admit of no doubt* Tho lofty headland covered 
with large trees of various kinds* can be no other than 
Cape Verde, the only point of elevated laud that projects into 
the sea along the whole of this line of coast* and which derives 
its modem name from the rich verdure of the woods with which 
it is covered + * The distance of twelve days" voyage agrees 
much better with the supposition that ('erne was at the it in 
do Guru than at Arguim Beyond the promontory of Cape 
Verde, the coast again becomes fiat and low, and the mouth of 
the Gambia forms a broad estuary with fiat 8bores, which is 
evidently the “chasm 1 * or wide opening of the sea next men¬ 
tioned by Hanno* It was here that they first saw the fires* 
which afterwards figure so prominently in their narrative. The 
distance from thence to the deep gulf called the Western 
Hum * leads us to identify the latter with the bay or gulf of 
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Bissago* id which there are many snail islands; but the 
identification of these inlets must remain somewhat uncertain; 
the coast of Africa iti this part being indented by many deep 
bays. It is otherwise with the Theon Qchema, which may he 
safely assumed to bo the mountain called by the Portuguese 
Sagres (a name afterwards corrupted into Kangfiree) bat which 
figures in some modern maps as Mount Souzos* in others is 
called Mount Kakulima. It is described as a lofty conical 
mountain, forming a conspicuous landmark in the midst of a 
flat const,* thus according well with the appearance of the 
mountain as described in the Peri plus; and the occurrence of 
a striking isolated peak in such a position is too remarkable a 
coincidence to leave any doubt upon the subject Three days' 
navigation from hence brought them to the limit of their 
voyage, the Southern Horn—a deep gulf or inlet of the sea, 
which may bo probably identified with Shcrboro* Sound, the 
next opening beyond that of Sierra Leone, more familiar to us 
at the present day from the establishment of an English colony* 

The distances given along this part of the coast from Ccrne 
to the Southern Horn agree remarkably well with the real 
positions: but the natural characteristics of certain important 
points, especially the Cape Verde anil the Mount Sagres, as 
well as the river Senegal, afford much the meet satisfactory 
means of identification, and leave no reasonable doubt of the 
voyagers having really advanced as far as the point indicated. 
It may be added that this was the farthest point reached by 
any ancient navigators. Even in the days of Ptolemy the 
Therm Oehema was still the limit of liis knowledge of the west 
coast of Africa. 

§ S. The circumstance that seems to have tended most to 
discredit the narrative of Han no in the eyes of subsequent 
writers was the marvellous account that he gave of the “ streams 
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of fire B> and * b pillars of fire" that ho saw after passing Cape 
Verde,* Nor ran it be doubted that the terror which these 
appearances excited in the minds of the navigators, and which 
is very naively confessed in the journal, led them to consider¬ 
able exaggeration of what they really saw + But the pheno¬ 
menon is readily explained by the practice, generally adopted 
by the negroes in this part of Africa, of setting fire to the long 
dry grass in the autumn, by which conflagrations are kindled 
of such an extent as readily to give rise, in the excited ima¬ 
gination of the voyagers, to the description that they have 
left us. 1 

■§ 0, Another statement that was treated as fabulous in 
ancient times was the account of the wild men and women 
fevered with hair, that they found in the island of the Southern 
Horn. Vet the fact that they brought back ibe skins of two 
of them to Carthage might suffice to show that the assertion 
was not without some foundation in fact. Pliny indeed adds 
that the skins in question were dedicated by Jlnnno in the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, and continued to be visible there 
till the destruction of the city. 1 There can be no difficulty in 
supposing these “wild men and women” to have been really 
large apes of the family of the Chimpanzee or Bongo, several 
species of which are. In fact, found wild in Western Africa, and 
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Borne uf them, as is now well known, attain to a stature fully 
equal to that of man, 3 

§ 10. It is curious and instructive, after seeing how r well tlio 
leading geographical fcote related by jtlanno accord with our 
present knowledge of ike regions in question, to observe how 
confused and uncertain were the notions concerning his dis¬ 
coveries entertained by later writers in ancient times. Pliny 
even speaks of him in one passage os having circumnavigated 
Africa from Oade$ to tke borders of Arabia! 3 In another 
place he stigmatizes him as the original author of many fables, 
repeated after him both by Greek and Roman writers, of which 
he places in the front rank the statement of his having founded 
many cities, no trace of which was vi&iblc in the days of Pliny I 
That author here speaks of his 11 Commeuiarii/ 1 but it appears 
certain that he bad not seen them himself:* and his account 
of the western ecuist of Africa, though containing some facts 
undoubtedly derived from Hauno, is, for the most part, taken 
from other authorities* Mela, on the other hand, correctly 
describes Htinno ns having sailed round a great part of the 
continent, and been compelled to return, not from any diffi¬ 
culties of navigation, but merely from want of provisions* Ho 
adds also many particulars which are certainly taken, either 
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1 Fliu. if. a; ii. 67 , £ 1 G 9 , * Ft Hanmi 
Carthaginie potebtia Horen to tirevm* 
w^mj a (k lrfi^a* a4 jijwtpi navi- 

gatiooem eaui prudidit aeriptm ,h 

* Tliifl is apparent <mm from hia own 
expression: u jtort et Hanruinia t.'ar- 
tba^in ieuHUia nlucia co m men Lari i Fn- 
niris rr-bu* Elurentisrimiif exploraru 
iimlitum Africa) juasi" (v r l t % §,) 
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directly or indirectIy p from the narratives of Jlnnno* but ho 
jumbles them together without any regard to geographical 
order, and thus involves them in inextricable confusion.* 
Arrian again, who evidently cjnotes llimno only at second 
band, unaccountably describes him as having sailed (after 
issuing through the Straits into the Ocean) for thirty-five days 
towards the rising sun, and then turning to the south, where he 
met with great difficulties from want of water, as well as the 
burning heat, and streams of fire flowing into the sea y which 
compelled him to return.* We should, indeed p have known 
very little about the voyage of Hanno, had not a fortunate 
accident preserved to ns the original narrative. 

§ 11. It is singular that, while the geographical statements 
preserved by Hanno from the remoter regions of Western 
Africa are thus found to be easily reconciled with the truth, it 
is much more difficult to arrange with any certainty the details 
of the earlier part of the voyage, from the Straits of Hercules 
to the Island of Corne, Fortunately these are of comparatively 
little importance. The promontory of Soloeis ia undoubtedly 
Cape Can tin, which the ancient navigators seem to have re¬ 
garded as occupying a much more important position than it 
really does: 1 and as the extreme i western punt of Africa, 1 
Hence* probably, it,w r as selected by Hanno as the site of a 
temple to Neptune. But beyond this the geographical data 


* Yd*, iii. $, 

* Arrnn, /fitfita, ft. 43. 

1 The fifime th.in^ wu thi? in 
the wty of ihn Poriugyi^ in 

tianfifl jirta with regard to Cajxi Ncmn 
find C*pe IVjjuhw, Cm da ModO, how- 
cm, ft. litlltf later, npi'iiJtv t«f Cape 
Curtin aft the mwt conuiderablu head¬ 
land ftlotig ihia c«wt lia ahmpi elfr- 
v*fckm, “nslnjf prccipatoiulT Sill It 
abut i> the ir (s*e a paper by Lieut. 
Arletl m the Ge^npAtrai Journal, 
vr>] r vi. p. 30SX coincide* wiih tho dt- 
ecnptlon of it in Seylftv Wjc+i jjd- 
\tffra. it rk* explains 

the choice of 00 crtniiuUHliU£ ft Hie for 
a Icluplo in NuplustLs 


The Cup# PohM.Ua of HftDEbO and 
Fey lui o-rtftinly r^Om'ftpOQdft to thu 
Polia M'iij» ftbd So]in FmmotiUariuin of 
later ^'^mpl.cra : the Eolitdlitiuiii of 
I'toli my t on tit ft (‘ontiary, ia ui tun Led 
much farlhrr to tins south h and hits 
PO connection with the hcviluudi in 
question. 

ft It ift hardly necrsniry io point oat 
ilie gFo&s error invoked in tbia u- 
kli t e 1 [.- 1 i 111 l. C.ipe Cftntiu ift renUv 
k.UUEitrd in 9^ IT W. lon^iludu, while 
Oftpe Verde, the real weatomiticut point 
of Africa, i* in W. long. IT* or 
more ttmn eight degree* of longitude 
farther wcsL 
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arc either imperfect or erroneous. It is obvious that the Car¬ 
thaginians would never have founded five towns in immediate 
proximity to one anothet* but no mention in made of the 
interval* between them, or of the distance from thence to the 
river Lis us. The latter is called " a large river*” which would 
lead us to identify it with the Wady Draa* much the largest 
river in this part of Africa, which descends from the southern 
si up 1 * of the Atlas chain and falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
south of Cape Nairn* But the statement which follows, that 
the voyage from thence continued for tiro days by the side of 
the desert, is certainly erroneous ; the distance from the mouth 
of the Draa to the gulf of Rio do Ouro being not less than 
420 G. miles, throughout the whole of which space the voyagers 
would undoubtedly be coasting the barren sandy shore of the 
desert, without a break or opening of any kind On the other 
hand, if we read twdm days fur fire—the most natural sug¬ 
gestion, and that adopted by the latest editor of the Periplus— 
the number appears greater than necessary, and does not 
correspond with the supposed relation to Carthage. But how¬ 
ever this difficulty may be solved, the imjvortance attached to 
the river Lixua* and to its communications with the interior, 
certainly raise a presumption in favour of its being the same 
stream which is now called the Draa. The river Lixus of later 
authors, at the mouth of which there was n city of the same 
name* was certainly distinct from the one here mentioned, 
being situated only at a short distance to the south of Cape 
Spartel. 1 

| 12. No mention is found in any subsequent writers of the 
colonies founded by the Carthaginians to the south of Cape 
Solodsj they probably never rose to any importance, and as 
the power of Carthage declined* the trade with the western 
coast of Africa seems to have been gradually given up, and 
these settlements would naturally be abandoned. Even the 

1 Thf iitc of the Unmftti t^wn of Line* u ndouLud It e®m»cpoBfk4 with Hat of 
Ova mnitm Al AniiH, vf Uniihi ^ jL ihc inouili of a ttamll rim tailed Oir 
Wadi *1 K W 
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trade at Cerne, which (as we have already seen) was still active 
in the days of Scylax, had ceased to exist before the full of 
Carthage: and the very site of the island was a subject of 
doubt with later geographers. 1 How easily all trace might be 
lost of such ft site, as soon as it ceased to be resorted to as a 
trading station, is shown by the parallel case of Arguin, which 
was for a considerable time under the Portuguese a commercial 
station of no little importance; but is now a barren and deso¬ 
late island, inhabited only by a few Arab fishermen. 1 


1 EffttO'tbeppfi, id Jwtl, still wlna i tted 
the eliiUnLO of the ibLlEmL for " lik-U 
he ia tindtserrodly ocmiiirt4 by Slrabu 
(S. 3 , p. 47 ), &rni was pnwUjf 
quamltd with \U> tjue ruvitikin- It ia 
DEit unlikely that the oiLt'j fabulous 
Inin which ho KTWTtad 
the west eofiut of Africa (T** 4 r iTTiuxf 5i 

jchJ: Tf^l rir cnjXur "HpflPrXtJflw 

TToXXdtf jiuflwJirfi. K+jN^rpr t 4 wnfe 

iuKWfli\*vr- Strabo, were 


taken in like manner from the Tr.jf*ge 

of 41 llci[ i i, with which SLmbo hi-i'iew 10 

have been wholly ^piaequiiitiUhdL 
* &L*e the description of it hj Cupt 
0 f dv or in the Journal' fl/ Geoyr. &c. 
voL m pp. 165-1S7, 

For the (IfitormLb&tfoa of the other 
defailft of thi* hist pari of the voynpup 
thf reader nsuy cOlt&ult St. Alariin fLe 
AW \l*. I'Afriqus, pp. 3!J0-3S0)and the 
ctanlnetllATy of Dr, C, Muller in hi* 
Lilition of the Feripius. 
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NOTE A, p. 3I!h 

EDITIONS OF THE PERIFLTJ0+ 

The narrative of Hanno was certainly extant in Greek at an early 
period. It is cited in i\ m work ascribed to Aristotle on Marvellous 
Narratives (| 37), which belongs to the third century n.c. ■ ns well 
as by Mela, Pliny, and many later writers; and Pliny expressly 
upeaks of it as the source from whence many Greek and Homan 
writers had derived their information; including as be considered, 
many fables (PLin. H. N. V. 1, | 6). 

The authenticity of the work now* extant under the name of the 
Peri plus of Hunno, may be fairly considered as UEujue&t ion able. 
Though availed by Pod well, in a dissertation (Be zero Prripli, tjui 
IJaimanii nomine cimumfariur, tempore) inserted in Hudson's Geograph i 
Minaret, vol. i. it was successfully defended by Falconer, in the 
preface to his edition (1797), and is admitted by all the later 
editors without a doubh Indeed the interna] evidence, when 
fairly examined, is conclusive upm that point. But there has been 
great diversity of opinion as to the period to which the expedition 
is to be referred; on this point the narrative itself gives, us no 
hi formation : and the n am e of Hanno w aa so common at Carthago 
as to afford us very little clue to his identity {sec Smith's Diet of 
Biogr. art. TIanno), But it has been generally agreed among recent 
writer* that the most probable conclusion ie> that he was either 
the father or the boh of the Hamilmr who led the great Cartha¬ 
ginian expedition to Sicily in bjc. 480, In the former ca*o the 
Peri pin* may he probably t&aigned to a date about b.c, 520; in the 
latter it must be brought down about 50 yean later* This last 
view is that adopted by C. Muller m hi* edition of the Peri plus 
(treeprapAi f^rcrci Minoree, vol i. pp. xxi-xiivY where the whole 
subject is fully discussed ; but, as lie tween him and his grandfather, 
the choice must be admitted to be little more than conjectural. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, however, prefers the date of me, 570, 
which hud been previously adopted by Bougainville (MtWire* de 
lAwdbnie dee Tn*cnptieme f tom, xxviii. p. 287), 

The Beriplua wa* firat published at Basle in 1533 (as an appendix 
to the Peri plus of Arrian), from a MS- in the Heidelberg libniry— 
the only one in which it is found: it huz boon since repeatedly 
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republished in a separate form h with copious commentorica and 
UTlutrations Of these separate editions those by Falconer, Bvo t 
17Q7, and by Kluge. 8vo, Lips. 1329, are the most valuable. The 
treatise is also included in the editions of the Geogrnphi Greed 
Minaret by Hudson, Gail, and C. Mtiller. ITie valuable find elabo¬ 
rate commentary of the latest editor may bo coDsidered ms in great 
measure superseding all other*. Besides all these editions, it hmi 
been umdo the subject of elaborate invest ignitions hy Gosaellin, Bou¬ 
gainville, Major Fennell, Hecren, Ukoit, 31. Vivien do St. Martin, 
and other geographical writers. Indeed there are few ancient 
writings that have been the subject of more copious commentary in 
proportion to its very limited extent. The earliest of these com¬ 
mentaries' inserted by Eamnsiu in Jus collection of voyages, is 
curious and interes t lug a* \mng derived from Portuguese sources, 
who were in modern Jimes the earliest explorers of these coaata. 
That by die Spanish writer Campomancs (£7 Periplo da Batman 
ilmirado, appends! to his Antiguedad Maritima de Cartage*, 4to # 
Madrid, 1758) is t on the contrary, utterly worthier 


NOTE B p p. 320. 

FQBmQIT OF CEENE. 

It is rather difficult to understand the exact meaning of the 
expression here used, ^ f^t 1 It is fortun¬ 

ately explained in part by tbo subsequent addition that the 
voyage to Cerno from the Straits wits of the same length as that 
from Carthage tu the Straits: hut still the sense of the phrase 
remains obscure. The drat impression would las that it is used in 
the same sense ns wo should say, it was on the same meridian with 
Carthage; just ntj Herodotus describes the months of the Nile arid 
llio Danube an lying rtpjxmtVe to each other (ii. 33. 34). And it cer¬ 
tainly appears that the parage was tw understood by later writers, 
who interpreted it bis a^i?™ Carthagmis/’ Coin. N@p+ ap. Plia. 
vL 31 t § 199. But these geographer^! from Eratosthenes onwards, 
all conceived the west const of Africa as trending away rapidly 
towards the east, immediately after pacing Caps Soloeift, so that 
the island of Cftme would thus be brought approximately (though 
not of course exactly) to the same meridian with Carthage. 
IThtjijo, however gives Hu countenance to such a view, which seem b 
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to have been adopted solely on theoretical grounds* Elia state¬ 
ments of the bearings of his course* wherever given * are generally 
correct* and the inference certainly is that the general direction of 
their voyage lay. as it really must have done, towards the south. 
The distances from the Straits to Cerao and to Carthage* being 
supposed equal to one another, would form the two sides of an 
isosceles triangle, the base of which would he formed by a straight 
line joining the two: but certainly if tho phrase means nothing 
more than this* it appears a strange one to have employed* 


NOTE C t p + 322* 

VIEWS OF EEEREN- 

The views of Gosselliti have been satisfactorily disproved by 
Major Bennell (see particularly p*43B), and are justly rejected by 
Hcercn {African AWimur, voL k p. 492 J, who admits that tho expedi¬ 
tion advanced as far as the Gambia. But bo appears to have over¬ 
looked the important identifications of Cape Verde and the moun¬ 
tain e&lkd the Theon Ocht-ma (both of them already pointed out 
by Major Ifcuntdl), and dwells mainly on the distances, it appears 
to me far safer, in such a case as this, to rely mainly upon the 
description of marked natural features, where these are really 
prominent and striking, than upon statements of distances* which 
are liable to so many causes of error. At the same time the dis¬ 
tances given, on the voyage beyond Gome* agree very well with 
tho truth, as soon as tho position of Como itself is rectified in 
accordance with the view seated in the text 


NOTE D p p. 323* 

NOTICE OF CERNE IN ECTiXAX* 

The existence of this trade ia distinctly attested by Scylix 
{§ 112). who appears to have derived it from sonic authentic i>ouree, 
though he was imperfectly acquainted with the geographical posi¬ 
tion of Cerno* aa he places it only twelve days* voyage from the 
Straits, and seven from the promontory of yoloeis. He wan 
evidently unacquainted with the voyage of Hanna, as he troate 
Come as the farthest point to which navigation was ps&slblo: an 
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idea that was very probably intentionally circulated by the Car¬ 
thaginian traders, Nor he allude to the circumstance that 

thift island was said to bo equidistant with Carthage from the 
Straits: a statement which is repeated by several later writer*, 
who undoubtedly derived it in the first instance from Hanno. The 
statement of Soy Ian has, indeed!* been a great difficulty with 
many modern wriiyis, who have sought to reconcile it with the 
namttivo of Han no's voyage, though the I wo are, in fact, wholly 
incompatible, unless wo make considerable allowance as sug¬ 
gested by KcimeLI, for tbe effect of a southerly current. The 
voyage from Carthago to the Strails is estimated by Scylai; himself 
at seven day a and seven nights 1 voyage (equivalent to fourteen days 
ou the ordinary mode of computation) under thg row/ favourably 
di'rciipHfanf^ {toJ KctWtWou | lll n ed« Mull.), 


NOTE E, P , 325- 

THE RIVER CHREMETE&. 

It is much more difficult to determine I he intermediate point 
menlkned in this first voyage* There is nothing to indicate it* 
distance from Conic_ or its relative position with regard to the 
river next mentioned. But the description of a great river flow¬ 
ing from a lake, of each extent as to take a day's voyage to pene¬ 
trate to it* inmost extremity, can only be explained by supposing 
(as suggested by M T do St Martin) that this w^ another arm of 
the Senegal, which in fact forms & great expansion or lake previous 
to its outflow into the sea + and may very probably have In ancient 
times had an outlet more to the north ihan any now existing. 
Vet thy difficulty still remains* that tho head of tbe lake is de¬ 
scribed as- “overhung by lofty mountain*; 1 a circumstance that 
cao hardly apply to any such lake in the deha of the Senegal. 

The river in question is culled in our existing text of tho 
I'eriplua the Chretes (XpiTi/c), but it has been supposed that this 
is A corruption, and that the trm residing is Chrcmotgs (Xpt/urjc), 
a name which wo find menlioned by Aristotle as that of a largo 
river on the Wost Coast of Africa (Ariittot. MeteoroL i, 13; tho 
name is found also in Nonna*, Dump** xilL 374, xxxu ]Q:;) P hut 
is unknown to the Inter geographers. If the river alluded to by 
Aristotle is really tho Donegal, a vague tradition of its importance 
iuay perhaps have been derived from this voyage of Hanno. 
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§ 1, We have very imperfect means of tracing the progress of 
geographic*! knowledge among the Greeks during the interval 
of at least a century, which elapsed between the publication of 
the History of Herodotus and the expedition of Alexander 
into Asia, This period was indeed one of the must eventful 
in tho history of Greece* and was, in many respects, the epoch 
of the greatest prtisperity that that country ever witnessed. 
It was also one during which the intellectual activity of the 
Greek world developed itself on all as dun; and among other 
forms of scientific inquiry that which regarded the form and 
constitution of the world in which they lived could hardly fail 
to attract the attention of tho speculative Greek philosophers. 
But while the first foundations of such a scientific knowledge 
of the earth in its general relations,—or of geography con* 
sidered as a part of cosmography,—must be assigned to the 
period in question, it does nut. appear that any great progress 
was made in that more detailed knowledge of the countries 
and nations occupying the known portions of the earth's 
surface, which is commonly understood by the term geography. 
Nor were the limits of these known jwrtions materially 
enlarged. Tho Greek world, with all its numerous colonies 
was still limited to the lands that surround the Mediterranean 
*Sea; no Greek navigator had yet explored the waters uf the 
Atlantic, and the Persian Empire on the east still included 
within its confines all that was really known to them of tho 
continent of Asia. Within these limits their knowledge was 
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doubtless more complete and accurate in detail; and many of 
the more outlying nations were become more familiar to them 
than they had been to their predecessors. But any approach 
to scientific geography was rendered impossible, not only by 
the very imperfect nature of their cosmography'a J notions, but 
still more by the want of instruments with which to make those 
scientific observations upon which all accurate geography must 
be based. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that, hod the works of some of the 
writers who flourished during this period Ijcctl preserved to ns 
in their integrity, we should have been able to form a much 
more complete judgment of the real extent and limits of the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks, Unfortunately all 
those authors who would have been most valuable to u$ in this 
respect, have perished; and we are condemned to glean from 
the scanty fragments preserved to us by Inter writers some 
idea of the nature and value of their contributions. 

§ 2- The works of the two principal historian* that flourished 
in the generation after Herodotus were nut calculated to throw 
any additional light on geographical knowledge. From the 
nature of its subject the great work of TuuciDims was limited 
to a narrow area; and though the clearness of his geographical 
descriptions, in the few'cases in which he bus thought it neces¬ 
sary to give them—as in that of Sicily in the beginning of the 
sixth book, and that of Thrace and Macedonia in the second — 
corresponds with the definite and philosophical character of Ids 
mind, his narrative was generally concerned with countries, 
and oven localities, so well known to his readers, that he had 
little opening for the display of his talent in this respect 

| 3. His contemporary Anviochub of Syracuse would un¬ 
doubtedly have added much more to our information had his 
works been preserved to us. These consisted of a history of 
iSicily, and one of Italy, in both of which, but especially in 
the latter, he appears to have introduced numerous notices of 
a geographical character. But the few' extant fragments are 
not sufficient to enable m to judge how far he entered into 
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any general geographical description, or to estimate the extent 
nf his knowledge of those parts of the Italian peninsula which 
had not been occupied by Greek colonists. Almost the only 
notice of interest that has been preserved to us by the citations 
from his work is the fact that he was one of the first Greek 
authors who mentioned the name of Rome. It is observed also 
that be did not concur in the ordinary tradition of its founda¬ 
tion by -Eneas, or one of his descendants, but supposed it to 
date from a much earlier period. 1 

§ 4 P Among the writers who* in the period immediately 
following Herodotus, contributed to familiarize the minds of 
the Greeks with the more distant portions of Asia* a prominent 
place must undoubtedly be assigned to Ctesias, a native of 
Cnidus in Cork, and a physician by profession, who in that 
capacity resided not less than seventeen years at the court of 
Persia. 1 Suds an interval must naturally have given him oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring statistical and geographical information 
concerning the provinces of that empire superior to what, had 
been possessed by any other Greek. Nor did ho neglect to 
avail himself of the facilities thus presented to him. Among 
the works with the composition of which he occupied himself 
after his return to Greece (b.o. 3^8} we find mention of a 
treatise on the revenues of the Persian Empire,—which it 
would have been interesting to compare with the information 
furnished us by Herodotus upon the same subject—its well as 
of two professedly geographical treatises—the one on rivers, 
the other on mountains. Roth qf these are totally lost, and a 
meagre abstract by Photius is all that remains to us of his 
principal work, the Persian history. Of the historical merits 
of the " Persiea >s in general, it does not fall w ithin our province 
to speak; hud the work been preserved to us in its entirety 
it would unquestionably have a Abided us many interesting 

1 Pinny*- Hnlii\ i |lUitl^&h-Dtl by Itvlir (Ctraiic CniiLiE 

* Cbm-rmii-ii? ihn Ufa uiwl Wflrht of BoUquift, Sm I h HmcofurEi F 

ClwilHA In LIle 1024>, mid QalUuI Muiu'h Ifititm/uf 

eiix EU fil edit km of blfl isluiil rttimiiLU tirtrk Literahtre, vul. y. ^ 482-500. 
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notices and casual details of a geographical character. We 
are told also by Phot i us that the author had Eippeuded to it a 
detailed account of the routes from Ephesus to Bactria and 
India respectively, with the number of days 5 journeys and the 
distances in parasanga*-—-a document that could hardly have 
failed to bo of the highest geographical interest. 3 Unfortu¬ 
nately none of these details have been preserved to us; and 
the extant abridgement of the Persica cannot be said to add 
anything to our geographical knowledge, 

§ 5* His only other work of importance—of which we possess 
in like manner a mere abridgement by Phot ins 4 — treated 
specially of IndLi and the Indians; and derives its chief 
interest from being the first professed account of that im¬ 
portant region. Unfortunately it was in this short treatise' — 
for the “ Indica p+ occupied only a single book, serving appa¬ 
rently as a kind of appendix to his larger work—that tho 
defects of Ctesias*—his want pf critical judgment and Jove of 
the marvellous — were the most strongly developed* India 
was already in his day become the 14 land of marvels TP to all 
the neighbouring Asiatic nations, which it has continued down 
almost to our own times; and Ctesius* while residing at the 
Persian court, appears to have accepted without hesitation all 
the mujTeUona tales that he could collect concerning the 
distant regions of tho East, The consequence is that while ho 
laid the foundation for a vast mass of fables and absurdities, 
which continued to be propagated by successive writers down 
to the latest [ieriod of Greek literature* he contributed almost 
nothing to the real knowledge of the laud of which he wrote. 


1 At iltfl Amo time ft s * rfmarkaMo 
t hnt tiu rcfeiCuKW ii mtido hr wiy later 
writer Xn this {literary; wheaeft we 
may pnfeapa biter that it Was not Offi- 
«drf«d ii * Im.w 4 j.-J U|Kna any 

autliH.rity. 

4 Thy abridgement it, however, in 
ihte eftw: much incur* tsopioun than that 
fiftho IVrtfteft: On' ali?Lny:t lliti Til die* 
occupy Log ctevuu page* (m Bohr’& 


editfcn\ though tho rmljr 

in nw hmk r while the 23 nt the 
Ptfmw* in thy epitome nf Plioiiu* ail 
'' only im^es of the BCimi: ■■ dititeL. 

ISrahtw tIJi v/r IkiiTO OOfOuUB CxErad* 
fr^ro Ctesiaa hv /Elian. in hits Hid tor? 
n/ AmiimU if, 21 , 26 . 27 . Stf, 1 C, ft 2 : 
v, 3; zvi. 31 ; xvii. 2i!}> w^fif whteh 
are probably ('Opkil &Iaum 1 literally 
fruni tJw uti^inal. 
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So fur 119 we can judge from the imperfect form in which his 
work has descended to us, hia geographical knowledge of India 
was little, if at all, in advance of that of Herodotus. The 
enormous extent that he assigned to it,—representing India 
alone as equal to the whole of the rest of Asia,* was evidently 
a mere vague assertion. No trace appears of his having been 
acquainted even with tho name of the Ganges, or with any¬ 
thing beyond the Punjab and tho valley of the Indus. Of 
tho latter river he says, with life usual exaggeration, that it 
was forty stadia broad in its narrowest part, and 200 stadia 
(20 G. miles) in its greatest width. 4 But he not only does 
not notice the existence of crocodiles in it, as had been 
correctly reported by Herodotus, but expressly says that it 
produced no other animals than a gigantic worm, seven cubits 
in length, which could drag into the river, and devour, oxen, 
and even camels. 1 He was indeed familiar with the use of 
elephants in war by the natives, but here again he distorts the 
fact by enormous exaggeration, representing the Indian king 
as marching to battle with a hundred thousand elephants (!), 
besides 3UtK> of superior strength and stature, which were 
employed in destroying the walls and towers of hostile cities, 4 * 
His account of the powerful Indian dogs is more reasonable, 
and his mention of tho use by the natives of eagles, bites, 
ravens,and crows in the pursuit uf small game is curious ns the 
first notice of falconry, a practice prevalent In the East from 
the earliest ages, but wholly foreign to the Greeks,* 

& G, It is unnecessary to dwell upon tho fabulous tales 
which he relates, both of marvellous animals, — such os the 
Martinboras or man-eater, the Griffins, which he describes m 
guarding the gold in the mountains of the interior, and the 
Unicorn, or wild ass with a single horn on its forehead—and 
of still more marvellous raises of mankind, among which we 

' Ap, StnJ,. ir. r 08a. I Ibid. j 27, 15. 
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Bad the Pygmies, the Sckpodcs, and the Cynocephnli, or men 
with dogg ? heads, who were mo re com men Ly assigned to the 
interior of Africa. Hot it would appear os if Ctesias had col¬ 
lected from all quarters whatever could serve to swell his list 
of marvels, and excite the wonder of his more ignorant and 
uncritical countrymen. That such a tissue of fables, " among 
the most extravagant ever brought within the compass of a 
single compilation in the most credulous times " should have 
been presented to the Greek public shortly before the days of 
Aristotle is indeed, as Colonel Mure justly observes, a singu¬ 
lar phenomenon. 1 * But we must remember, in justice to Otesias 
and his contemporaries., that these fables, absurd as they were, 
were deemed worthy of being repeated by successive writers, 
and still found readers, if nut believers, in the days of Pliny 
and Julian. At the same time Otesias himself early obtained, 
with the mote critical part of the public, the reputation which 
by deserved of a worthless compiler of fables. 3 * * * 7 

§ 7, Among the few grains of real fact to be gleaned out of 
this imiss of absurdities, is the notice that onyxes, sards or 
sardonyxes, and other precious stones u_s*h1 for signet-rings, 
were brought from the mountains in the interior of India. On 
thy other bond he speaks of a river that produced abundance 
of amber, a substance that was certainly never among the 
productions of India. No mention is found (at least in the 
remaining extracts) of any of the customs peculiar to the true 
Hindoos, which so strongly excited the attention and curiosity 
of the Greeks, when they visited India with Alexander; indeed 
it may safely be asserted that there is hardly a single state- 

1 Bftm'jl Hiitoryof Gr&eh Xitfrainv, itionj F CMd 
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raent to be found in Ctesias, concerning either the country or 
the jieople, which has the appearance of being derived from 
any director trustworthy informatioiL Yet he hud the audacity 
to assort, while stringing together this tissue of absurd fables, 
that all his statements wore strictly true, and were derived 
either from personal observation, or from tho testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses.* 


Section 2. — Tho Anabaiit of Xenophon* 

§■ 1. The next author whom we have to consider is one of a 
very different stamp. The expedition of the younger Cyrus 
from Ionia to the neigh bourkoml of Babylon (in a.c. 401), with 
a view r to the overthrow of his brother Artajcencs* luis been 
rendered for ever memorable, uot only by the courage and 
skill with which the body of Greek mercenaries, who had ac¬ 
companied him up the country, made good their retreat from 
the tie Id of Curiflxa to the shores of the Buxine, but still more 
from the narrative of their ad vent tires having been transmitted 
to us by one of those who had himself shared in nil the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of the retreat, and had taken an active 
part in surmounting them. The Anabasis of Xesopkon is 
certainly one of the moat authentic, as well as one of the most 
delightful, episodes of ancient history; and whatever defects its 
author may elsewhere display in some of the higher qualities 
of a historian, the narrative in question will always remain one 
of the mo&t perfect specimens of historical composition—whore 
the writer is relating events of which he is able to speak from 
his own knowledge. 

Geographically considered, the Anabasis must certainly have 
been an Important contribution to the knowledge possessed by 
the Greeks of the countries to which it related. None of these 
countrits were indeed altogether unknown to them; but their 
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information concerning them was undoubtedly very vague and 
superficial; the mountainous regions traversed by the Greek 
troops on their retreat were uf the wildest character, and had 
doubtless been us little visited by peaceful travellers in those 
days, as they Lad been, until very recently, in modern times. 
There can hardly be a stronger testimony to the courage and 
perseverance of the Ten Thousand and their leader, than the 
fact that the rugged and inhospitable tracts through which 
they forced their way in midwinter* had remained down to 
our own days ulnnist unexplored, and unknown to modern 
travellers, on account of the difficulties by which they were 
beset. 

§ 2 + It w m fortunate that Xenophon, who accompanied tho 
march in the first instance as a volunteer, and without the 
least idea how far it was going to lead him, appears to have 
preserved from the first a regular record of the route, noting 
not merely the principal places through which the army 
passed, but the number of days' march, and the distance from 
one point to another, 4 These distances were computed In 
parasangs, according to the Persian custom; and so long as 
the Greeks accompanied the Persian army, and their march 
Jay along a line of route well known to the Persian officers, 
as must have been the case throughout the advance up the 
country* there can be no reason to doubt that they were sub¬ 
stantially accurate.* lint the ease was very different with the 
retreat* especially with that part of it which Jay through the 
m(juntains and high table-land of Armenia, through which 
there were certainly no frequented high roads, and where tho 
Greeks were repeatedly left to force their way without the 
assistance of local guides. Upon what principle Xenophon 
calculated the distances under these circumstance it is not 
easy to say* We can only feel sure that any approach to real 
measurement was impossible, and it is obvious that the natural 
mode of computation by the time occupied on the march* 
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would be extremely difficult of application* It roust always 
be borne in mind that the Greeks had no portable instruments 
for measuring time, and that even the division of the day into 
hours was unknowing or at least unfamiliar to them in the days 
of Xenophon. 5 Hence this ready mode of estimating dis¬ 
tances, so familiar to the modern traveller, would be altogether 
wanting. Still, while the troops were marching at an ordinary 
rate through a level, or even undulating country, a tolerable 
comparative estimate might be formed of the length of each 
day's march, and it is probably this which Xenophon sought 
to express in partisangs; but when their route lay through a 
wild and rugged mountain country, harassed at every step by 
the hostile tribes which occupied it, or toiling through deep 
and newly-fallen snow, it is evident how impossible it would 
he to preserve any reasonable estimate of the distances actually 
traversed, and how little dependence can consequently bo 
placed upon the statements of them given by Xenophon.* 
Making allowance for the inevitable errors resulting from 
this cause, we are able to trace for the most part in u general 
way the line of route followed by the army of Cyrus on its 
advance, as well as that taken by the Greeks in their memorable 
retreat. It is not to bo denied that there still remain con¬ 
siderable difficulties to be cleared up in regard to details, 
arising however in all probability as much from onr own imper¬ 
fect knowledge of the countries in question* as from any want 
of accuracy on the part of the historian. Some of the most 
important points have indeed only been established in a 
satisfactory manner within a very recent period** A brief 
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outline of the general line of route is ail that can be here 
attempted, 

§ 3. Setting out from Sardis iti the spring of B.c. 401, Cyrus 
advanced through the centre of Asia Minor by a well-known 
line of route as far as Celteme, an Important city of Phrygia* 
on the site subsequently occupied by Apamea, close to the 
sources of the Mreander. Here he halted thirty days, during 
which time he received fresh reinforcements of Greek troops. 
It must be observed that the pretest under which he had 
assembled these under his standard, was that of an expedition 
against the mountaineers of Fisidia, who were practically inde¬ 
pendent of the Persian king, and infested the neighbouring 
countries with their incursions. As far as Oehenm his route 
was consistent with this object, as well as with his real purpose 
of advancing through the passes of Cilicia and Syria into the 
valley of the Euphrates, But from Celama? he made a sudden 
for what reason is not explained to us—and after 
striking northwards for some distance, till he approached the 
frontiers of My da, then turned again to the cast and proceeded 
by another frequented and well-known road from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Synnada {near Afiutn Kara Hissar) by Thymbrium 
and Tyriieum to loonium, the last city in this direction that 
wais included in bh own satrapy- 9 Entering now upon what 
might be termed hostile territory, though meeting with no 
opposition, he marched for five days through Lycsunia, and 
for four more through Cappadocia, until he arrived at Tyana 
(called by Xenophon Dana), already a large and opulent city, 
situated at the entrance of the pass into Cilicia- This cele¬ 
brated pL% subsequently well known as the Pyhe CilicUc, is 
described by Xenophon as impossible for an army to force, 
if properly defended* It had at first been occupied by the 
Cilician king Syennesis, but was abandoned by him without 
striking a blow, on learning that a small Greek force, dispatched 
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by Cyrus from Lycuonia, under the guidance of the Ciliciau 
queen, had crossed the Taurus by another route, awl that tho 
ileet of Cyrus had also arrived upon the coast. Cyrus was thus 
enabled to traverse the formidable pass wit limit opposition, 
and descended to Tarsus in the midst of the Cilician plains. 1 

5 -4. Here another halt was made, of not less than twenty 
days. It must have been long evident—at least to the leaders 
of the Greeks, that the march against the Pisidians had been 
a mere pretence; and that tho expedition of Cyrus was really 
directed against tho Great King himself. The soldiers now 
mutinied, and refused to fellow him any farther, hut were 
gradually persuaded to proceed, partly under the flimsy pretext 
that he only meant to advance as far as the Euphrates, where 
a Persian general named Abrocotn&s, a personal foe of Cyrus, 
was supposed to he posted. Having thus induced the Greeks 
to follow him, Cyrus advanced through the succession of difli- 
cult passes in the neighbourhood of Issus, which played so 
important a part during the march of Alexander, hut which 
on this occasion were unaccountably neglected by the Persian 
generals, 1 At Myriandrus, a city on the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
which was at this time a place of considerable trade, 4 Cyrus 
halted for a week, before breaking off all comm unicat ion with 
the sea, his fleet having here met him for the last time. Jrotu 
hence he struck at onco into the interior, and continued his 
march without interruption to the Hu pi irate*. The details 
of this part of the march present no considerable difficulty, 
though the line of route is not otherwise known. Ho appears 
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to have reached the river at a point considerably above Thap* 
Bacus, and to have followed its course for some distance down 
to that place, which was at this period the customary place of 
passage, and where Cyrus accordingly prepared to cross the 
Euphrates/ Here there was again some hesitation on the part 
of the Greek mercenaries' but most of them saw plainly that 
the die was cast, and it was too late to recede; they accord¬ 
ingly crossed the river, and prepared to meet the army of the 
Great King. 

The position of Thapsacas, though a point of the highest 
importance! not only for the geography of the Anabasis, but 
for that of the campaigns of Alexander, and the subsequent 
geography of Asia, has only been definitely ascertained within 
a very recent period. It was situated Just above the modem 
town of Pukka, at the only point in the central course of the 
Euphrates where that river is fordable (though even hero 
only at certain seasons of the year), for which reason it con¬ 
tinued to be used alike by the Persian, Greek and Roman 
armies during a long period. It was also a commercial route 
of importance in ancient times. At the present day the place 
of passage is known as the ford of the Anezeh or Bedouins ; 
and is in fact resorted to only by the wandering A nibs of the 
desert/ 

§ 5. Prom Thapsacus the line of march Jay along the left 
bank of the Euphrates as far as a river termed by Xenophon 
the Amxcs, which may be safely identified with the Khabur 
(the Chahom of Ptolemy and Pliny), as this is the only con¬ 
siderable river, which falls into the Euphrates in this part of 
its course/ The march from henceforth lay through a desert 
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tract — regarded by Xenophon as a part of Arabia, though on 
the left hank of the Euphrates—of which the historian has 
left us a graphic description, confirmed hv the observation of 
recent travellers. The whole country for five days’ march 
was a level plain, without trees or inhabitants, and frequented 
only by wild asses, gone Iks, bustards and ostriches. 1 Five 
days' inarch through this desolate region brought them to an 
uninhabited city named Corsote, from whenco they hod again 
thirteen days' march, through an equally sterile and unculti¬ 
vated tract, to a place called Fylse, situated on the verge of 
Babylonia, n name which Xenophon apparently applies solely 
to the rich alluvial country, abounding in villages, and inter¬ 
sected by canals of irrigation, which extended from hence 
without interruption to beyond Babylon." 

§ 6. Cyrus now found himself rapidly approaching the great 
army of Artaxerxcs: and he was met by the king himself on 
the sixth day’s march after leaving Pyljc, Unfortunately the 
details of the military operations that preceded and followed 
the decisive battle at Cunaxa cannot be traced with any 
certainty. Etcu the scene of the kittle itself can only 
approx)mutely determined: the name of Cunaxa {ap|mrently a 
mere Babylonian village) is not mentioned by Xenophon, and 
is preserved only by Plutarch, who doubtless derived it, ns well 
as other particulars of the battle, from Ctesias, who was him¬ 
self present with the army of Artaxerxcs* According to the 
Bnmc authority it was 500 stadia distant from Babylon, though 
Xenophon was told that the field of battle was only 3G0 stadia 
from that great city. 1 But as this was mere hearsay evidence, 
the statement of Plutarch is probably in this instance the 
more trustworthy: and if it be followed, the field of battle may 
be placed a few miles to the south of the modern castle and 
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Tillage of Felujabn 1 But the subsequent movements of the 
Greeks axe almost wholly unintelligible to us; even the site of 
Sittecc* the place where they ultimately crossed the Tigris, 
and which is called by Xenophon 4t a great and populous 
eity, l,a cannot be identified, though it must probably have 
been situated a short distance to the south of the modem city 
of Bagdad, On the other hand recent researches have thrown 
considerable light on one of the dilHculties that had been a 
great stumbling-block to all previous inquirers—the existence 
of a great line of wall, called by Xenophon the Wall of Media, 
which he describes aa not less than 20 feet in thickness and 
100 fcot in height. It was said to extend 20 pantsangs in 
length, and was not far distant from Babylon,* Through this* 
mighty barrier the Greeks passed on their way from the field 
of battle to the Tigris, so that Xenophon could not have been 
misinformed or deceived upon the subject, except us to its 
extent* It seemed impossible that no trace should be left of 
such a gigantic work: yet until very lately no remains were 
discovered, which could by any ingenuity be made to cor- 
resjk>nd with the position required by the narrative id Xeno¬ 
phon. But in the recent survey of this part of Mesopotamia, 
Lieut. Bewshcr discovered tho mins of a wall, running from 
N.W. to S + Bm which he was abb? to trace fur a distance of 
10 } miles, ami which may probably have been much more 
extensive. 4 + Such a wall would lie directly across the route of 
the Greeks in proceeding from Ctinuxa to the Tigris: and 
this discovery 1ms tended much to clear up the topigmpliy of 
this part of Babylonia, as well as to confirm the accuracy of 
Xenophon's narrative. 1 

5 7, It was from the time that they crossed the Tigris near 
SittftCC that the retreat of the Greeks may properly be said to 
liave commenced: their march was at first conducted in a 
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friendly manner, and tinder the convoy of Tissaphernes, through 
tho open country on the left hank of tho Tigris, till they ramie 
to the river Zapatas* which is unquestionably the stream now 
known as the Great Zab* the Zabuttis of Strain This is the 
first point on this part of their route which can be identified 
with certainty: the intermediate halting-places being still 
undetermined/ though one of them, Oph, is described as a 
largo city. To the Greeks the halt on the Zubatus was one 
of the most important points of their expedition for another 
reason—that it was while encamped here, previous to crossing 
the Zab, that Clearchus and the other generals were trea¬ 
cherously seized and put to death by Tissaphemes, Hence¬ 
forth therefore the Greeks had to continue their retreat 
through a hostile conn try * and with only such occasional and 
local guides as they could procure for them selves 

J 8. Thus far their line of retreat had followed apparently 
that of the high road, or “royal road” of Herodotus, through 
the plains of Assyria towards the mountains of Armenia/ and 
it was doubtless by that line of route that Tissn phonics in¬ 
tended, or professed his intention, to conduct the Greeks back 
to Ionia/ lint when the latter* under tho command of Xeno¬ 
phon and their other new generals* after crossing the Zab* had 
continued their march for 9 or 10 days more along the loft 
bank of the Tigris, 1 they had to force their way with much 
difficulty through a hilly tract* occupied by the enemy's 
troops ■ and after surmounting these obstacles they found their 
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farther advance effectually barred by the mountains descending 
abruptly to tho stream, so os to leave no passage along the 
bank. The customary line of route was to cross the Tigris at 
this point, and take u westerly direction towards the Euphra¬ 
tes; 3 but the Tigris was much too deep to bo forded, and to 
cross it otherwise in face of the enemy's cavalry was impos¬ 
sible. Hence tho only course that remained for tho Greeks 
was to strike at once towards the north into the mountains of 
tho Carduchians* with a view to reaching the high lands of 
Armenia, from whence they could descend to tho Greek colo¬ 
nies on the Euxine, By following this courso they hoped to 
pass the Tigris and the Euphrates near their sources, where 
they would of course be fordable. 1 

The Carduchians were a warlike race of mountaineers, w^ho 
had maintained their independence in the fastnesses of a wild 
and rugged country against all tho efforts of tho Great King: 
and they opposed a fierce resistance to the passage of the 
Greeks.* Seven days of almost continual fighting—during 
which the Greeks suffered more than they had done from 
all the armies of the Persian monarch 1 —at length brought 
them through tho mountains to the valley of the Cent rites, 
which separated the land of the independent Carduehians from 
the Persian satrapy of Armenia. Two days' march, after 
crossing this river, enabled them to surmount tho sources of 
the Tigris, and three days more brought them to the river 
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Jnttifr n (lii- 5 F § I5 Jl Hciipe the Gtvckd 
wens wiH AiJiic that jit this pnmt ibey 
quitted the linu of rOUlii which they 
to have followed; atld took n 
direction altogether »1 i Sl~« t- 

1 Ttm in diaiiiiGUy ufalcd by Xcpo- 
pbfiTi n& tilt fur 1 lit i e dtiwaistf 

their nuurh ttntfBdfdi tho north £iv. i. 
5 S 2 . 3 ). Kn aLlusion h made to uny 
LtLtn [it Eithi " Tvach i ng the buxine, which 
•Aiin, probably aUi^uihiT au after- 
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TfL-fliif Si fbwup®* ivanor ifw Sirqs t+j 

i'th'A-.-l TT;ip* L-f lii 3 , 4 I7l, 

1 Tlaerc oAn be dli doubt that thft« 
Ginlnu-bi Were the UK^rf tit the 

mid nr n Kants. #l.rt a ill L IB habit Fhi: 
W mount uri tflict, and urui] very 
Pivently miifitoiiwd li i'-ir v ■ |-t lllI inde- 
pend^an n^uiiuit the Turks and Her- 
fci&FW Alike, 

1 Ai\nb t Lr,^)2 
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Teloboas. They were, now on the elevated table-land of Ar¬ 
menia, where they suffered severely from the severity of the 
weather, and from deep falls of snow. Struggling on through 
the$e diniquities, they reached the Euphrates, in the upper 
part of its course, and p as they were told, not far from its 
sources. 1 The river was hero easily fordable, and they con¬ 
tinued their march over the open, upland country, without any 
hostile opposition, and meeting with a friendly reception from 
the Armenian villagers, but encountering great difficulties 
From the gnuw* 

§ ft. Thus far the course pursued by the retreating army 
admits of being traced with tolerable certainty, notwithstanding 
many diniquities in detail* The researches of recent travel¬ 
lers have established several points beyond any reasonable 
doubt. One of the most important of these—the point where 
they quitted the Tigris, and began their march north wank 
towards the Euxine, may be clearly placed near the modem 
town of Djeaireh ibn Omar—the Bembde of the Romnn** It 
k immediately above this that the uiountains close in upon 
the Tigris so abruptly as to render all farther progress along 
its valley impracticable, on which account the modem road 
crosses by a bridge of boats, and proceeds westward by Nkibin 
to Diarbekr. 7 This the Greets could not do, and were thus 
compelled to plunge into the mountain region to the north. 
The Centrites again may be clearly identified with tho Buhtan 
Chm, one of the principal tributaries of the Tigris, flowing 
from east to w r est f and constituting (as Mr. Ainsworth remarks 8 ) 
a kind of natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia. 
The Teleboas may likewise bo assumed with much probability 
to be the Kara Sti, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing 


* Anah. It. 5, § 2. 
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through the fertile valley of Hush. Xenophon's statement 
that in passing from one of these rivers to the other the Greeks 
had passed beyond the sources of the Tigris, can be readily 
explained by supposing that he took the northern tributary of 
that river (now called the Bitlis Chai, or river of Bit!is) for 
the main stream. The real source of the Tigris, or at least 
what is considered as such by modem geographers, was far 
away to the west.* The place where they forded the Euphrates 
cannot be exactly determined, hut it was evidently the Murad 
Chai, or eastern branch of the river, that is here designated. 1 
That stream flows through the elevated table-land of Armenia, 
which has here an average height of from live to six thousand 
feet above the son-level, an elevation that at once accounts for 
the great cold and deep snows for which this region has been 
always noted. Across this dreary tract the Greeks had to plod 
their weary way in the middle of winter: a feat which has not 
been performed by any modern traveller, still less by any 
modem army, 

| ID. But from this point it becomes impossible to follow 
the line of their farther progress with any reasonable proba¬ 
bility. Its steps, ns detailed by Xenophon, may bo briefly 
recounted. From the spot where they crossed the Euphrates 
four days' march brought them to some Armenian villages, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a palace or castle, where they 
halted for a week, and then continued their march across tko 
snow-covered plain for three days more, without meeting with 
any villages. Here their guide, having unfortunately been 
insulted by Chemsophus, abruptly quitted them, and they 
were left to find their own way, during a march of seven flays 
(estimated at 30 purasangs), following apparently—tinring a 
part at least of their course—the valley of a river to which 

* Sw Ntitu 0 (p 37*). ' w j*tLII known as J^Tat, But Armenian 

* Xcnapboa is the fink Greek witter wrilew apply the Mine of Kupbn.tr,. 
*>10 am the nnnn «r Euphrates to to both iimw. and tin mine iuage |in*. 
this bne«h .if the river j Strabo and bablv prevailed wjioag thti native* in 
the utlierpyifjmplirni tueotifloins only thu lirm - i>t Xenophon, 

tho wmli rn uf northern branch, nliii’li 
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Xenophon gives the name of Fhasis* Quitting this valley, 
they crossed & high mountain pass* where they were encoun¬ 
tered by the com blued forces of three mountain tribes the 
Chnlybes, 3 the Taochi, and the FhosinnL After surmounting 
this opposition they made five long days* marches (called by 
Xenophon 30 parasangs) through the land of the Taochians* 
suffering severely from want of provisions, until they came to 
a fort or stronghold of that people* which they took by storm, 
and thus obtained abundant supplies. Hence they again 
marched for seven days through the country of the Chalyhes p 
till they came to the river Harpasus, an important stream: 
after crossing which they entered the territory of the Scy tbini, 
and proceeded through it for eight days to a place called 
Gymniag, which Xenophon describes as a large and wealthy 
city. 4 It was the Erst place which they had met with de¬ 
serving this name since leaving Opii Here they were received 
in a friendly manner by the ruler of the country* who fur¬ 
nished them with a guide, promising to conduct them within 
five days to a spot within sight of the sea. The promise was 
duly kept, and on the fifth day the Greeks hehdd the Jnng- 
looked-for huxiue p from the summit of a ridge or mountain 
called 1 hccheSf 5 There still remained for them however five 
days march three through the land of the Mactoncs and tw^o 


* The expression of Xenophon, jwtA 

tovto iwnpwCihivm* irrk 
wJrrt TEipncrd-jr/ftT Tfll 1 ifitpar Tari* 
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demg (DiotL %\y, 29 ), 
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^fiered Mountain/ 1 which E* Applied to 
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yjwT. IIV, 291, HC enoonm*!y plu*4 it 
Mflt** an.pt lull it 1 1 fmiji UymmwKi, the 
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through that of the Colchians—before they found themselves 
at the Greek colony of Trapesus, or Trebizond. Here their 
wanderings and dangers may be considered as having come to 
an end: their subsequent progress along the southern coast of 
the Euxine—from Trapezus to Cotyora by land, and from 
thence to Sinope and Heraclea by sea—presents comparatively 
little interest, though not without value for its geographical 
details, as well as for the light which it incidentally throws 
upon the relations of the Greek colonists on the Euxine with 
their barbarian neighbours. 

§ 11, The details of the march of the Greeks, as above given 
from Xenophon appear so distinct, and in themselves are so 
clear and intelligible, that it is the more disappointing to find 
the extreme difficulty of explaining, or reconciling them with 
the existing geography of the regions in question. We are 
still indeed, notwithstanding the researches of recent travellers, 
but imperfectly acquainted with the countries that must have 
been traversed by the Greeks, between the high table-land of 
Armenia and the Black Seaj, but enough is known of their 
physical geography to show that they constitute one of the 
most rugged and intricate mountain tracts in any part of 
the world. If we consider the position of the Greek lenders, 
having to force their way through such a country, in the 
midst of hostile tribes, without maps, without compass, with 
mere local guides, who probably knew nothing of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, and having then)selves but a very vague 
general notion of their situation with regard hi any known 
points, it cannot surprise us to find that the geographical data 
are in reality wholly incomplete. 

From the passage of the Euphrates till they arrived at 
Trcbizond, it may lie fairly said that not n single point can bo 
identified with any approach to certainty. The river IMiasis 
mav indeed be reasonably supposed to be the branch of the Anis 
or Araxes, which flows through a district still called .Pus in in 
the upper part of its course, 4 and the presence of the l’kasiuni 

* Unuit’f Jtmnttp in Armenia, in tlw Jimmal of Gmjr.Sue, *oI. *- Ji. K41- 
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in the same neighbourhood would tend to confirm this view. 
It is certain at all events that it had nothing to do with the 
celebrated Colohian river of the name, though it is not im¬ 
probable, as has been suggested, that the Greeks supposed 
them to be identical, and followed the course of tho river 
farther than necessary under this impression. But it seems 
impossible to believe (as supposed by some modern writers} 
that they wandered for many days' match from their true 
direction, and then made a sudden return in order to recover 
St. No trace of such au error is found in the narrative of 
Xenophon* who could not have omitted to mention a circum¬ 
stance which would have exercised so important an influence 
on the fortunes of the army. It is indeed utterly impossible 
to explain the distances given, and even if we admit these to 
be greatly exaggerated, the number of days employed on the 
march remains to be accounted fur* 7 Tho river Harpasus 
cannot bo idem died with certainty; nor can vve fix upon the 
spot from whence the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
Even the situation of Gyumins is equally uncertain; though 
it might have been thought that a great and 11 on risking city 
(as Xenophon calls it) within a comparatively short distance 
of the sea, must have been well known to the Greeks in after 
times. But no mention of tho name is found in any later 
geographer; nor even of the tribe of the Sey think whoso 
capital it was. The other natrons mentioned by Xeuophoa 
in this part of bis route, the Chalybes or Chaldseans, the 
Tuoebi, tho Phasiani, the Mac roues, and the Colehians, are all 
of them known to us from other writers; but both the names 
and the abodes of these wild mountain tribes were so fluc¬ 
tuating and uncertain that w r e derive from them little nssist- 


f CoL ChcBUEy aaya of the male lie 
followed from Lite mountain which hu 
t’idlii GaOi ThkK that the gurney front 
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anoe in determining the exact geography of this part of the 
march.® 

§ 12. It may bo observed that all those tribes, from the 
Euphrates to the sea, seem to have been in faet wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the Persian Empire; from the timo the army 
quitted Armenia no truce is found of Persian authority. Even 
the petty nations that bordered on the Buxine, from T’rapezus 
to the frontiers of I’aphJaguziia, the Musynoseians, the Cha- 
iybinns, and the Tibaremana, appear to have enjoyed a state 
of virtual independence, and the governor or ruler of the im¬ 
portant province of Papblagonia conducted himself towards 
the Greeks with all the freedom of an independent sovereign, 
though doubtless owning a nominal allegiance to the Persian 
monarch. It was not till the army landed in Ilithyniu that 
we again (ind the Persian satrap Pharnabaziis taking part in 
opposing their progress. 

§ 13. The narrative of Xenophon, it must always be remem¬ 
bered, was composed with a historical, not a geographical 
object. Hence the geographical details are introduced almost 
entirely for the purpose of explaining end rendering intel¬ 
ligible the operations of the Greek forces. Circumstances hud 
indeed placed the historian very much in the position of a 
geographioal explorer, or at least of a traveller through almost 
unknown regions; but the description of those countries and 
their inhabitants formed no part of his main subject. tSuch 
notices as wo find of them are introduced merely incidentally 
from their natural connection with the incidents of the march, 
and never assume, as in Herodotus, the character of collateral 
episodes. But in the few eases where he has entered into more 
detail than usual—os in the description of the desert of Mesopo- 
tniuift, in that of the underground dwellings of the Armenians, 
and the semi-barbarous habits and manners of the Mosyntockns 
_w t > recognize at once the character of an intelligent and 
trustworthy observer, and find cause to regret that he has not 
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mure frequently dilated upon such subjects. One peculiar 
circumstance which he relates—the singular effects produced 
upon his soldiers by the poisonous honey found in the rnotm* 
tains of the Colchians—has been completely verified by the 
observations of modem travellers, 1 ' 

The other works of Xenophon are of no importance in a 
geographical point of view. His EeUenim, like the great work 
of Thucydides, of whieh it is the continuation, is confined to 
the affairs of Greece, and the countries immediately adjacent; 
while the Cyr&p&'dia, which, had it been a teal history of the 
reign of Cyras, could not hare failed to be a work of much 
interest to the geographer, is in fact a mere historical romance; 
anil the incidental notices of a geographical character that are 
actually found in it, are not only very vague and indefinite, 
but in many eases utterly erroneous and calculated to mislead 
the reader. 1 


a A/pnfr. itf. 8* g 20. According to not found on the *oiiUt*ide of the 
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NOTE A* p. 343. 

CQlirOSmON OF THE ANABASIS. 

lr seems absolutely necessary to suppose that jgorne each no lea 
were preserved by Xenophon, othe rwise it would have been im¬ 
possible for him to have given the detail* of the marob with the 
care and accuracy which distinguish them in all those parts of the 
roule wlioie we are able to verify them with any certainty. We 
know that the Anabasis—at least in the form in which it is now 
preserved to ns — was not composed till many year* after Xeno¬ 
phon's return to Greece, when he was tetlled at Scillns in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia: as be not only gives iin a particular 
description of the grove and temple which ha dedicated to Diana 
at that place, but speziks of his sons as grown-up youths of efficien t 
age to take an active part tn the pleasures of the chase v + 3, 

i 1G)» though he elsewhere speaks of himself os childly at tho time 
he was with the army In Thrace, after the close of the expedition. 
(Ik vii. 6, % 34.) 

It ia however probable that the work may have been in great 
part composed long before, or at least that he may have committed 
to writing some brief coni men ta lies Concerning the events which 
he had witnessed, while they were fctill fmh in bus memory. But 
the whole scries of inarches and distances traversed could hardly 
have been preserved ol hoi wise than by being committed to waiting 
at the time; and there is certainly nothing improbable in eueh a 
supposition. 


NOTE B, p, m 

COMPUTATION OF DISTANCES IN FA It A SAN 03, 

The Persian measure of the 4+ parnsnug TP appeals to have been 
in umc throughout tho monarchy in the days of Xenophon, as well 
ns these of Herodotus («ee Chapter VIL); and the distances along 
tho frequented highways were doubtless estimated in those days 
in partisan gs, as I hey arc at tho present time along the pctibrOEidu 
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3d /uritingi or farBoJrfw. The origin of the name, well &s of the 
measure itself, is uncertain; but both Xenophon and Herodotus 
regard it as equivalent to 30 Greeli stadia. (Xenoph. Anak ii. 
I, § &; vii, 26, Herodot. ii + 6; v* 53.) Strabo however tells us 
that them was considerable discrepancy upon this point; some 
writers estimating it at 30, soma at 40, and other* again at not 
h-s& than 60 stadia (xi. p. 518). Ho himself regards it, like 
tho Egyptian urtarauj, as of variable length. It was doubt- 
less in reality a mere estimate, or rough itinerary measure, as is 
si ill the case with the modern farmkh . Of the latter Colonel 
Chesney mys■. 11 The modem fanaang or farsakh of Persia varies 
according to the nature of the ground from 3 J to 4 English miles 
per hour, and luring almost always calculated for mules or good 
horses, tinder favourable circumstances it frequently exceeds 
4 miles. Tile ancient parasang appears to have been fixed at 
30 stadia, or 3 geographical milch. But tins being also a road 
measure, it ne loubt varied aa at present, and w sin regulated ac¬ 
cording to Llio nature of the country* (Chesney's Euphrates and 
Tigris, vel. ii. p. 207+) 

From a comparison of the distance# given by Xenophon on the 
march up the country from Sardis to Thap^cus—two fixed points 
known with certainty-^Colonel Chimney deduces the necrose length 
ot the para&aug as equal to 2*6 G. miles: but several portions of 
the route would give only about 2-10 G. mile#. Major Eounell 
estimated the parasutig at 2'2.3 G+ miles. Mr. Hamilton, computing 
■Oidy from d is ranees in Aria Minor, reckons the pam#ang as some¬ 
thing less than 2j| G. niilL% It is clear that uo exact result can 
be attained by any such method* as wc neither know the precise 
llisc of the ancient loutcs, nor have we any exact measure tuen Is of 
the modern ones. 1 hit it scorns clear that while the modem Jforsakh 
generally exceed# 3 G. miles, the ancient paxasAfig ori the areragti fell 
considerably short of that length. Thom is nothing in this to 
surprise us, or lead u* to have recourse to any far-fetched hypothesis 
Id explain it; the tendency to occr-cfitini&le distances in travelling 
being much more frequent than the contrary error. Even along 
the highways and great lines of route—such as the iJL royal road M 
described by Herodotus—then* is no reason to suppose* that the 
d[stances were * measured and marked 5 " as they Unquestionably 
w r cre along the Roman roads; any mom than wo uru to suppose 
the reads themselves to have had any resemblance to those of the 
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homans, The distance were doubt less mere griihtatatt as they arc 
at the present day along the so-called post-roads of Persia. Thus 
the route from Teheran to Tabreez—one of tho moist frequented 
in modern Foma—Is divided into stages from one post-station to 
another, corresponding precisely with the oratf^tH of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and of just the same average length, varying from 
four to five and eh farmkht, though occasionally extending to 
seven or even eight. (Ut&hor p B Journey from London to Ptrttpolw, 
pp. 647-SG2,) 

Mr, Ainu worth own** the paraaang to have been in all eases 
really equivalent to 30 stadia or & geographical miles; a funda¬ 
mental error, the effect of which may be frequently traced through¬ 
out the whole of his work. 

Colonel Cbesney* while justly regarding it as a mere '* rond 
measure a> supposes it to bo, like the modem Persian farsakh, the 
equivalent of “an hour of time;" an assumption which may well 
lie doubted. But even if ft were so in its origin, and that the 
Persians had derived from the Babylonians the division of the day 
into twelve hours, it is certain that neither they, nor the Greeks, 
possessed any portable instruments for the measurement of time, 
and hence any attempt to estimate distances by' this process must 
have been of the vaguest possible character* 


NOTE C, p. 344, 

HATH OF SI ARCHING. 

Mr. Grote is almost the only writer who bis made (as it appears 
to mo) sufficient allowance for the full operation of theso cau^s, 
Several of the modern geographical Inquirers have been misled by 
a strong desiro to reconcile or explain the distances given by 
Xenophon, wkhout inquiring what probable foundation there -could 
be for bis statement of those distances. This defect is especially 
prominent in Mr. A ins worth, in whom it is the more remarkable 
as, having himself travelled over a large part of the ground tra¬ 
versed bv the Greek army, be would be naturally the more familiar 
with the great difficulties which it presented. Yet ho uniformly 
translates the pamsaugs into miles, at the rate of 3 G. miles to a 
parasangn its confidently if ho were dealing with distances given 
in the Romm itineraries which had been really tMOfansd along 
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linos of high road. lienee he does net hesitate to describe the 
Greeks as marching forty-five (geographical) m i ] os in three days, 
through deep snow—in eoiuo p&iis h according to Xenophon's own 
statement not less than six feet in depth. Such a march may 
be safely pronounced impossible: and the same criticism may bo 
Applied, with scarcely leas posit! venea^ to many ether portion a of 
the march through tills mountainous district- In ono passage 
indetd Xenophon himself describes tho army us marching for seven 
days at the rate of five parasaugs a day (/uri rotro IwQptv&ipTuy era0~ 
|AObf c-stm Am Ten m^KHTtiyyuc 7^4/ja^, iv. G, j 4); and this may 
serve to give soma due to the mode of Ids computation* It is pro¬ 
bable that he reckoned an ut't'rcijc day's march at five pan, gangs, 
and estimated the digiAlices accordingly, wirhout making Buffieient 
allowance for disturbing causes* Such a mode of calculation is the 
muro remarkable, as he hitueelf givea five pamg&ngs as the ordinary 
rate of daily march, while the army was ascending the valley of 
the Tigris, under the charge of TisF&phcrnes, so that they were 
proceeding through a friendly t as well as a naturally easy, country 
n* 4, §§ £5-2 S). The first instance, after quitting the 
Tigris, in which he descri \m them m marching more than five pam- 
Fangs a day, was through the country of the Tanchi, where they 
were hard preened for subsistence, in consequence of Uus harlss.rianK 
having carried off all supplies into their strongholds, and they pio- 
bably therefore were induced to make forced marches in hopes 
of arriving at fresh villages, lienee they arc here said tu have 
marched 30 parasangs in five days, or 0 parnsangs a day. Again, 
after obtaining fiesh supplies by forming the fort of thc Taochiana, 
they are said to have accomplished not less than 50 parasangg in 
7 days, though engaged in continual combats with the Clialybw, 
wdiom Xenophon describes as tho most warlike people they met 
with (dna&. it. 7, | 15), On tho other hand, from the HrtrpasUK 
to fijmnias, though ftjiparentiy unopposed, and travelling In part 
ihiough a level country (Scd -n&tauf they resumed ibeir customary 
rata of 5 para^angs a djiy : and after they had come in sight of tho 
tea, where we might have roppa&od that they would be In haste to 
arrive at Trcbizond f they advanced hut 10 par&fi&nga in three days 
through the land of the Macroniana p and 7 parasangs in two days 
through that of tho Cak-hiaim, 

Jf any confirmation were wanting of the extreme vagueness and 
uncertainly of alt estimates of distance under such circumstances, it 
wi II bo abundantly iti ppl ied by a reference to t he recent experience 
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of the English expedition into Abyssinia. Hens tho distances lia- 
veraedby tho army were afterwards actually measured with a chain, 
and it was found that a day H s march* estimated by experienced 
officers at IG or IS miles, often did not exceed eight! 

Both Major Keonoll and Cob Cheeney repeatedly advert to the 
difficulties encountered by the Greeks in this pad: of their retreat, 
and the impossibility of their having actually performed the dis^ 
tanccs which Xenophon supposed thorn to have accomplished, 
CoL Chosney indeed admits that they could not have advanced 
more than a mile per hour through the snows of Armenia (vol. iL 
p + 230); but he is misled by supposing the parasang to represent 
an hour's march, forgetting that seek a mode of computation was 
wholly unknown to Xenophon, 


NOTK D, p, 345. 

ROUTE OF CYRUS THROUGH PHRYGIA. 

This part of tho route of Cyrus lias been a Boureo of much per¬ 
plexity to modern geographers, especially to iha earlier writers on 
the subject The researches of modern travellers have thrown 
considerable light upon it, but without altogether explaining the 
difficulty. (See Hamilton's Aria Jftiwr p YoI. ii. pp. 198—204* Aiiih- 
worth + a Frarciff ia the Treurl:, pp, 24^35. Kochj Z-uy der Zehntausend f 
p, 1G.) It is clear that Cyrus, when bo quitted CelceoM, for some 
reason which is not explained to ub, instead of continuing his 
march direct towards Iooniom, made a wide circuit, passing round 
tho mountain group of Sultan Dagb, to the north, instead of taking 
the lino of road to tho south of it, By eo doing lie struck into 
a. wuH-known and natural lino of route, from tho neighbourhood 
of Synnada (AGum Kara II hoar) to loonium, and there can lie no 
doubt that the towns of Thyinbrium and; Tyrieeum may be placed 
along ihis line, though their exact site is still subject to some 
doubt. The place called Caystri Fedion must therefore be sought 
in the neighbourhood of tho small lake called Ebcr Ghiol: but the 
station before this, called by Xenophon Common Agora, cannot be 
determined even approximately. The expression, however, that it 
was M the last city on the side of My&ift M (rvh^ 
wp6$ rfi MtNTMi i- 2, % 10)* poinLs dearly to a situation towards 
the northern frontier of Phrygia (probably in the neighbourhood 
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of Ifrihak}; and It ^ms certain, therefore, that Cyrils, in starting 
from Cukente, took in the first Instance a direction Horuuwhat to the 
mahcard of north,, with which the presumed position of Pelts would 
coincide. The motive for I hi a sudden deviation from tho ordinary 
line of rout* is unknown to cs; but it gnatly exceeds what can be 
supposed to ha via been made without some special reason, lie must 
also have made an equally sudden turn sifter visiting Common 
Agora with the view of regaining his general direction tow ards the 
boiith-caist. 

1 concur with Mr. Grotc in believing in the accuracy of 
Xenophon^ description of this part of the route, which lay through 
an open country, easily traversed by an army, and where the roads 
must have been well known to the Persian officers. The difficulty 
Is, that the two most important points—Ceramon Agora find 
CaystrL Fed [on—are not mentioned by any other writer: and 
though the pomes of Felteo, Thymbrium, and Tyriaium are men¬ 
tioned by later geographers, it is in a manner that affords little 
assistance In determining their site. Wo have thus five stations 
along si line of march undoubtedly very circuitous—for it occupied 
not le*a than 02 paresanga, while the direct route from CoIsbtug 
to lunuiim eonld not have exceeded loO G. miles (or admit 60 
parasangs)—no one of which can be fixed with certainty* 

It may be added, that this sudden deviation towards the north 
had tbe efTcct of turn tug hot hack upon the Fisidians, and must 
therefore have at once betrayed the fact that his expedition against 
that people was a intro pretence. 


NOTE E, p. 340. 

PASSES BETWEEN CILICIA ASI> 8VBIA. 

The topography uf these passes has boon carefully invest] gated 
by Geveral modem writers—and Cot, Chesnej'B survey and map 
of the. localities have thrown much light on the matter. Thu pusses 
having been undefended, Xenophon does not seem to have given 
full attention to their difficulties. Thus, while he mentions the 
actual fortified gates between Insus aud Myriandrmi, to which ho 
gives the name of ibe Cilician and Syrian gate*, from their forming 
at thb time the frulitior of the two countries (L % 4), ho does not 
notice either the pass through ihu western brunch of Mount A man us 
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(Ihe Amaman Gates of Strata}* by which Oynis must have de¬ 
scended to the Gulf of lejsus* or the narrow pass of Eelbui* by 
which, after leaving MyrEandrus, he moat have crossed tho main 
ridge of Mourn. A manna to entvr into Syria, strictly bo called. 
Neither of these passes however presented difficulties comparable 
to those of tho Fylm Cilicia?, of which Xenophon speaks in such 
strong terms. 


NOTE F, p- 347- 

ROUTE FROM THE golf OF ISflUS TO THE EUPHRATES!, 

Tbo stations and given, after leaving Myriandm^, are 

To the river Chalua.* 4 days, 20 purasanga, 

„ fcourees of the ri ver Canada* 5 „ 30 * p 

tp river Euphrates at Thapsaeus 3 lp 15 „ 

Of these, the Chains is evidently the river of Aleppo {itself colled 
io later times Chalybon, whence the modern Haleb), htit we cannot 
determine at what point tho aimy crossed it: and the sourcea of 
the Daradai— also described as a considerable river, IOO feet in 
width, and when? tho Persian kings had a part—have not been 
identified, though I hat stream must certainly have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Balia + Tho jio«ition of Thap~ 
saciM renders it almost certain that the army must have reached 
the Euphrates some lime before halting at that city, and followed 
its course downwards: though the words of Xenophon (i. 4 t ■§ 11) 
would certainly in themselves have led os to snppcteo that this was 
the first point where they touched on the Euphrates, This is a 
circumstance worthy of note in its bearing on other disputed 
questions in regard to the lino of march. 


NOTE G, p. 347. 

THAPSACUS. 

Major Kenncll in his Illustration* of the Geography of Xenophon 
(p + 60), fell into the error (in common with IJ'Anville) of placing 
Thapsactis at the modem Deir, more than 100 miles lower down 
the river than its true position, and thus threw the whole geo- 
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graphy of tlria part of lho march into confusion* The tmo si to was 
first determined by the regular surrey of the Euphrates under 
Colonel Cbesney* when it wan found that the Euphrates was ford' 
able at this point only. The c&ialcnoe of large mounds in the 
immi'diHlft neighbourhood points to the site of a city of importance, 
such ag Thap&aeus is described by Xenophon, who calls it a large 
and wealthy city” (ir&Xu tv&ifpmv r Anat. a- 4, ■§ 11): and 

such it continued to he during the greater part of the Macedonian 
period, hut before the time of Strabo it had declined, and given 
way to the establishment of the customary passage at Zeugma (the 
modem Jlir)„ more than 120 miles higher up the river. 

The Euphrates was only fordable at. this point at certain Reasons of 
the year: at other tunes it was cro^d by a bridge of boats. It watt 
in this manner that Alexander afterwards crossed it (Arrian* iii. 7): 
and under the Sfikuculau kings [here was a permanent bridge of 
boats {favyp a) established there (Strabo, xvi. 1, §■ 21 T p. 746), When 
Cyrus crossed the river at thin point the Thapsaecmgs asserted that 
the river had never been fordable bcfoio, and had only become bo 
in ^honour of Gyms (AnaL i. 4, i 18): but it is evident that this 
was a mere piece of flattery, based upon the fact that it was subject 
to great fluctuations, and often im| leasable on foot. 

(Svo Ainsworth’s Trained in the TWi, pp. 70^-72 j Chesncy’s 
Enphrateg and Ttyri?, voL i. p. 416, voh ii. p h 213.) 

it may be added that the river has hero exactly the width 
reported by Xenophon of 4 trades or 800 yards (Ainsworth, L c.)~ 


NOTE H, p, 3136. 

POSITION OF | a YL^ 

The position of Pjin unfortunately cannot bo determined with 
accuracy, though it is an essential point in order to arrange the 
del ails of I he subsequent operations. Its name appeals to point 
to some unexplained peculiarity c f jb situation, but all that wo 
learn from Xenophon is that it was apparently situated at the 
point where the barren, undulating, slightly upland country of 
Mesopotamia gives way to the level and fertile alluvial plains of 
Babylonia. (Gomparu i. 5 f § 5, nnd 7* ■§ 1.) This transition in 
described by all traveller* as very strongly marked, and according 
*o Mr, Ainsworth the point where it takes place in following the 
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£onraa of the Euphrates tb about 14 mtloB above the village of 
Felnjah. (Ainsworth's TVatwbi, p. &!,) It is a few miles below 
that point Hint at tho present day the Saklawiyph—originally a 
mere artificial canal, but which bus gradually become a tortuous 
river—leaves the Euphrates, and traverses the low country to join 
the Tigris below Baghdad. 

Here therefore Mr* Ainsworth fines the site of Pylm; but it in 
impossible to reconcile this with the statements of the march from 
thence to Cunaxai it was not till tho wixth day after leaving FyJse 
that the army of Cyrus came in fright of that of Artaxerxea, and 
though these were probably short marchca, as Cyrus waa advancing 
cautiously, expecting at any moment to meet the enemy, they 
could hardly be estimated at leas than 60 miles. Now the situ of 
the battle wile, according to Xenophon 36G stadia (36 G. mile*) 
from Babylon, or according to another account 500 stadia (-oe the 
next note), and this would place it not more than 30 mile.*! south of 
Felnjah, or Io*s than 20 imlesj if we adopt the statement of Ctcmu«, 
Hence Colonel Chesncy would place Pyho considerably higher up 
tho Euphrates; and Mr. Groto considers it to have been situated 
only a few mile* below Hit, which is more than 50 G* miles above 
FVLujah, This is confirmed by a statement of Captain Jones that 
there u at this point (9J miles S^E. of Hit) a place Mlkd Bckaa, 
an Arabic word signifying the same as the Greek Pyl®, and that 
there is actually a narrow pass at that plsce (Jfamal nf Qmgr. 
Sw* voh xatxvii* p. I67 )p But it does not appear that there is at 
this point any such marked change in the character of the conn try 
as would, correspond to the supposed situation of Fylffc; and the 
distance from Felujoh appears lauch too great. Hence the position 
aligned by Mr, Grote seems to me as much too high np tho 
*trcani T hs that of Mr + Ainsworth would bring it down too low. 

Tho position of Pyhe and that of Cunaxa are indeed to a con¬ 
siderable extent mutually dependent npon each other; and neither 
the one nor the other can bo fixed on fully satisfactory data ; but if 
tho probable site for the battle, which will be considered in the next 
note, bo adopted, Pylaj cm hardly he thrown so far back h* it hm 
been by Mr. Groie. Very little assistance can be derived from the 
statement of the distances in the other direction. From the mouth 
of the Arise* (the Khnbour), which is the last fixed point that 
can bo determined with certainty, the army of Gyros advanced 
(according to Xenophon) (i. 5) five days' march, amounting ia 
35 p:inoiaiigH h through a doaort country* »l tho end of which time 
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they arrived at a large deserted city called Corsote, situated on 
the river Maykas, which was a hundred feet in width. But no 
each river is new found flowing into the Euphrates and the site of 
Cbr&ote can net he identified. After laying in a stock of provisions 
here, they again proceeded through a barren country', affording 
no sustenance for either man or beast, for thirteen days' match 
(reckoned at 90 pamsangs) which brought them to Pylffi (L 5, 
§ 5)* Wo have thus an estimated distance of 125 parasangs h or 
375 G. miles, with only one halting-place, which cannot he de¬ 
ter mined, The difficulties and privations of the inarch arc described 
in u lively manner by Xenophon, and he tells us that the difficnUy 
of procuring provisions led Cyrus to proas on his advance with ail 
possible npced, and to make forced marches. Hence we find them 
accomplifihing 7 pamsangs A day in the first stage of the march, 
and very nearly ^ much in the second, notwithstanding its loiig 
pioEractcd duiatiun. It may well be doubted whether both esti¬ 
mates are not mater tally over-rated. But besides this, the actual 
distance marched by an army, following the course of such a river 
as the Euphrates* cannot be judged without, knowing how nearly 
they kept to it, and to what extent fhey were able to cut off its 
numerous windings. From the month of the Khabmr to the Sakla- 
wiyeh is about 250 English miles without following the minor 
sinuosities of the river; but the distance may 1 ms increased Lo 
iv great extent, if we uuppo.se the army to have kept as close m 
possible to its hanks. In such a case therefore any attempt to 
fix the position of Pylre by reference to its distance from the 
HUaboiir would be utterly futile. 

The only other place mentioned by nuiui i n t his part of the march 
in a city called by Xenophon Chann&nde, which he terms f+ a large 
and wealthy city" (iryAiS ti&u/utii- W jnyoAift i. 5 K § 10) P but which 
was situated on the other side of the Euphrates, on which account 
the army passed it by without halting, though they procured pro¬ 
visions from thence. For the same reason probably Xenophon has 
not mentioned itu distance, stating only that it was passed during 
the much through the desert if xotJ t&i^ nTti^firpr.'s), Tho 

name i» not found in any other author; but jt certainly seems pro* 
table (m suggested by Mr. Grate.) that tho city designated could 
be no other than the Is of Herodotus (L 175), still called Hit, which 
on account of its bitumen springs, must always have been a place 
of some importance. But oven if this id tut ideation bo admitted, 
it throws no If gist on ihu other points in dispute connected with 
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this part of the inEuiib h as ^ are left in doubt as to Iho distance 
of Chiirinaiidc from either Cursotu or Pylec. 


NOTE I, p. 319* 

SITE OF OUNAXA- 

This was tlm conclusion arrived at by Mr, Grot# (voL ix. p. 
note 2) p and appear* preferable to the site fixed on by Colonel 
Chesney (followed by Mr. Ainsworth), who placed the field of battle 
near a spot marked on hia map by the Mounds of Mohammed* at tho 
mouth of a river or canal called the Kutha (Clteeaey> voL ii. p. 217; 
Aina worths Trarelf, pp, Si, S7]k Thin site ia about 20 miles farther 
aoiith than that adopted by Mr, lirolc, and by so much nearer 
Babylon; thus agreeing with the statement of X^noph^n* rather 
than with that of Ctesias. But, os observed in the text, the testi¬ 
mony of Ctesias ia in this cos* probably the beat authority. 

Since Mr. Gratae note was written. Lieu tenant Bewaher, who 
has made a regular survey of tbia part of Babylonia, discovered 
that one of tho mounds, which in this country always mark the 
bitea of ancient habitation, Le called Tel Kuncvseh; a remarkable 
resemblance to the ancient name. lie himself indeed remarks that, 
»m a country where names of mounds are frequently changed— 
except indeed the larger ones—it seems improbable, md almnt too 
good to he true, that this one particular spot, the bite of which has 
been so long sought for, should have kept its name intact for nearly 
2of>0 years/" (Journal of Utv$r< Soc, vol. xxxvii. p. 166,) It must 
be added that tlie circumstance which he mentions that Kuueosch 
is tho Arabic for 41 church/" tends to weaken the force of tho 
inference from the coincidence of name; hut on tho other hand 
the position of the mound in question 4 which is situated just to the 
south of the canal known as tho Abu Gharruib, 17 miles from 
Fdiijab, and 51 in a direct line from Babel, tho northernmost of 
the. ruins of Babylon {Bewsbar, JL c.), agrees so well with the 
requirements of onr historical data* a* to lend a strong confirma¬ 
tion to tho evidence of the name, and to leave little doubt that tho 
plain between Tel KimecaeU and the Euphrates—which has a 
width varying from 3 to 4 miles—was really tho scene of tho far 
famed battle cf Cunaxa. (See tho map.) 
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NOTE K, p + 349. 

BITTACE. 

The disappearance of cities that have- attained to considerable 
prosperity a tad opulence la a remarkable fact, of which there axe 
many instances in these countries. Thus the site of Kufah—the 
original scat of the Caliphs, until their capital way transferred to 
Baghdad in 763—is barely to be identified ; some insignificant 
heaps of pebbles scattered over the plain alone serving to indicate 
the site of what was once a great city (Ussher, Journey frem London 
b FrrvepaU*, p r 4Go)* Even of the opulent Selene to, which in 
the time of &ifu1m> contained S00 h 00f) inhabitants and doubtless 
abounded in splendid buildings, nothing remains but long lines of 
earthen ramparts, inclosing the mere vestiges of former habitation 
(bayard, NineteJi and Babylott r p.571). Wo cannot therefore wonder 
at the disappearance of all trace of the Sittacc of Xenophon, which 
must have been situated in tlie neighbourhood of Baghdad, pro¬ 
bably "between that city and the site of Soleucin. It was certainly 
abort the point of confluence of the Diynla, otherwise the Greeks 
would have had fo piss that river, after crossing the Tigris of 
which them in no mention, fho distance of 20 partisang* from Opss 
affords ns no ^stance, as tho site of Opis itself is still uncertain. 

The nime of Sit Saco as a cily is not found in later writer but 
it must undoubtedly have been the capital which gave name to Ike 
province of Sittucene, and this, as wo loam distinctly from Bimbo, 
Wiry situated between Susiuna and Babylonia, ou tho oast of the 
Tigris (Strabo, x\\ 3, p- 7;i2 p xvLl ( p. 714) though Sit taco itself* as 
is plain from the narrative of Xenophon, was on the western or 
Babylonian side of the river {^inuh. iL 4, §5 13-24). 


NOTE U p, M9. 

THE MEDIAN WALL. 

iWfon* to this discovery by Lieuh Bowsher of ihe remains of 
I he wall in question, which may bo considered oh completely eur- 
rvspondiug wilh what is required by the narrative of Xenophon, 
U was supposed by many writers that tho Median Wall must 
have been * barrier across from the Euphrates to the Tigris,-such 
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as we find certainly existing at a later period- But this wall or 
rampart* the remains of which arc at ill visible;, and am known 
to the Arabs m Kfadu ftimrud* or Sidd Ximrud, leaves the Tigris 
more than 50 miles above Baghdad, extending in a S.W. direction 
towards the Euphrates* and would* if prolonged to that river, 
strike it about 3 miles above the Saklawlyeh canal, and at least 
B alx>ve Felujah* (See the description of it in the Journal 0 / 
Geographical Society voL ix. pp. 445-0* 473-4.) It was evidently 
this wall, of which tire remain*, already in a half-ruined sute 
{“semiruta mnronmi vestigia") are noticed during the advance of 
the Emperor Julian down the valley of the Tigris 1 (Ana m tan. Mar coll, 
xx iv. 2, § 6). The objections to such a theory were insuperable ; 
for it wu,s utterly unintelligible that the Greeks should have re- 
turned «o far northwanh n/afer the battle ; and if they had pjLB&ed 
through thi# wall, instead of bringing them towards the Tigris, 
they would have emerged into the barren stony pl&irm of Meso¬ 
potamia, the Sidd Nimrod marking exactly the limit between these 
and the rich alluvial tract of Ell by Ionia. Moreover Xenophon 
fleMitilcH the army as passing* on the third day before the battle* a 
vast trench dog by order of Artaxorxee in order to impede the 
advance of Gyro** but which after alt ho left undefended: and 
thus trench* be tulle us, was carried llirougli the plain for a distance 
of 12 pu ratings A> tin; JJrdiCM et all (L 7. I 15). Such a line of 
defence i* unintelligible,. if the wall was a rampart extending across 
Horn tho one river to the other: but would be sm obvious ex¬ 
pedient, if the wall had a direction obliquely Ih rough the centre 
of Babylonia, like the rampart of which the ruined remains were 
discovered by Lieut- Be water# 

On the other hand Strabo mentions a wall, which ho calls “the 
Wall of Semi rands J * (to %€ptpaf±i^i fkaTcr^ur^a)* which appears 
to have extended from "the Euphrates to the Tigris nt (lie point 
where they approached the most dotrfdy to one another (Strabo. ii. 
p. 80, xi. p. 520); and this lias been supposed by Major Ben null and 
Mr. Grote to bo the Median Wall of Xenophon, But in the firr,t 
place no trace remains of such a bulwark, which, if it really existed 
at the narrowest part between the two rivers* must have lieen 
situated near the modern city of Baghdad, between Ounaxa and 
Babylon : and moreover the account given by Strabo (from Eratos¬ 
thenes) la by no means clear, hut seams to place thi* narrowest 
point at Opis on the Tigris, which must certainly have been 
situated considerably furl her to the north than the mil nock of tliu 
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isthmus, It may well be doubted therefore whether there is not a 
misconception on the subject, and whether the Wall of Seniiramm 
(of Strabo and Eratosthenes) was not in reality the same of which 
the remains are still called SUM Nimrod (the Wall of Nimrod). 
Bm even if there ever really existed such a line of wall as that 
im-miotsoil by Strabo* at the point where the two riv&ra approach 
within less than 20 miJea of each other, it would not have corre¬ 
sponded near so well with the narrative of Xenophon as the wall 
di^oovered by Lieut. Eewshor, which must have lain directly across 
the route of an army proceeding from the Euphrates near Cunuxa 
to Sittacti on (he Tigris, whether we place shat city below or above 
Baghdad. 

It may be added that the remains of the Hub] os Snkhr fibow 
that wall to have been built of bricks cemented with bitumen, in 
accordance wish tbe description of the Median Wall In Xenophon 
(ii, 4, 5 12), while the Sidd Nimrud is built of “the small pebbles 
of the country imbedded in cement of lime/ 8 (Journal of Geogr t 
Sor. vol. is. p, 4445-) 

It would be obviously idle to attempt to identify the great ditch 
dug by unler of Artaxenea, any mem than the two canals that 
were created by the Greeks on their way from the Median Wall to 
the Tigris. Such canals hare been in all ages out for the ptirpcueea 
dt he r of i rriga tion or internal comm n u i cati on : and when neglected 
readily assume in the course of time the aspect of natural river*. 
3ueh is at the prose tit time the SoUawIyeh, which is still navigable 
for a ™all steamer, and kiioIi was in the middle ages the Nahr 
Mulch a, or Royal River, which in now dry in the main part of its 
course. A glance at the map given by Lieut, Bewsher (Jr^umnl 
of Qeogr* S&c* vol, sxvii.) will sufficiently show by what a com¬ 
plicated network of canals and artificial streams all this part of 
Babylonia is intersected: the greater part of which date from the 
period of the Caliphs of Baghdad—and have consequently tended to 
destroy all possibility of tracing it* condition in ancient times. 


NOTE M, 350. 

M A RCH ALONG TI LE TIG HIS, 

The stage* and distances given by Xenophon (ii. 4 S § 25) after 
crossing the Tigris are as follows : 
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From ihe pannage of the Tigris near Sittaco, 

to the river FliyBcus nod the city of Opi s 4 days^ 20 parasangB. 
thence through Media to the villager of 
Earyaafis «* .. ... .. + * ** 6 n 30 „ 

along tho left bank of the Tigris to the 

river Zapatas ■» *■ « -* 4 „ 20 , f 

The loot tan dayit 1 march by through frn uninhabited country 
(trra^ow with the exception of the villages of Fary»lis> 

whoie they halted. Tout on the first day's march from these villages 
there was a large and wealthy city named Ctetun (Kaaeu) od the 
other side of the river, from which the Greeks received abundant 
supplies. Unfortunately neither Cecnre nor Qpis can be fixed with 
any certainty. Captain Lynch indeed considered some mins that 
he had discovered near the junction of the Adhem with the Tigris 
to bo those of Opis, in which case the river Adhem would represent 
the Fhyscus of Xenophon {Geng f\ Journal, vol. ix. p. 472), and this 
view is adopted by Col. Cbesucy {Euphrates and Tigris, vol. L 
p. 30): but the identification is far from certain. Opis is again 
mentioned during the campaigns of Alexander, in whose lime It 
wtis still a latge and important city* as it is described by Xeno¬ 
phon, though Strabo speaks of it as a mere village (ii. 1, p. 80)* 
Bat we have no other duo to its position, except that Eratosthenes 
(ap. SiraALc.) apparently designates it ms marking one extremity of 
the Wall of Semhramia, a statement which can hardly ho icoonqiled. 
with the position aoaigiwd to it by Captain Lynch. Comte, of 
which the name is not found in any other writer* has been gone- 
rally identified with the modem town uf Senn ; but the rosom- 
bianco of name, a* pointed out by Mr. Grote (voi ix. p. 93, note), 
b really a delusion; and the situation of &>nn t just opposite to 
the month of the Greater Zab, is certainly at variance w ith that 
assigned by Xenophon to Can®, which ho plans distinctly on the 
first days march after leaving the villages of Fnry satis* It would 
■seem much more probable that Cffinis occupied the £ite now marked 
by the ruins at Kalah Sbcrgat, which have been recently ex¬ 
plored V Mr. Layai d (Nintteh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 5; voL if, 
pp. It iu turn that the existing remains appear all to 

belong to the undent Assyrian city, but it is not at all improbable 
that it niaj r have continued to be inhabited at a later period* At 
all events the Cienm of Xenophon must have been situated some¬ 
where iu its immediate neighbourhood- 
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Another difficulty arises* in regard to this part of the march* 
from the omifciion of all mention of the Leaser Zab, an important 
stream, which the Greets must necessarily have crossed. Hero¬ 
dotus diatineLly mentions the two rivers of the samo name, both of 
which had to be crossed in following the line of the “ royal road K st 
and (he passage of such rivers is one of the points in general most 
studiously noted by Xenophon. It is impossible not to suspect that 
in this instance Xenophon's memory had played Mm false* and that 
he had forgutteh the circumstance that there were two rivers of the 
name of Zabatua or ZapaE&s r both of which had been crossed by (ho 
army. In this case the villages of P ary sat is were probably si lusted 
near the mouth of 1 li e Lessor Zab; the d bianco between the two 
rivers being 57 miles, which would junt correspond with the 
20 {KirasangH of Xenophon* 


NOTE N t p. 350. 

UUIXED CITIES OF ASSY 111 A. 

It was on this part of their march, while the Greeks wore ad¬ 
vancing through the open country on tho left bank of tho Tigris* 
thal (hoy passed the two deserted cities named by Xenophon Larissa 
and Mespila, the gigantic ruins of which seem to have forcibly 
attracted Mil atteniion (Anab+ iii* 4, § 7-12). Them may bo wifely 
identified with the sites of Mnirond and Kouyunjik* which have 
been ren dered so tain 11 hir to mod ern readers by t he recent researches 
of Mn Layard. But no plausible explanation con he given of the 
names by which they are here designated, and which are unknown 
to any other anoient writer- The curious legends which Xeno¬ 
phon relate® concerning them 1 and which ho obviously heard on 
tho spot, show how entirely all truce of their true history and 
origin had already bean lost in his time. 


NOTE O, p. 353. 

SOURCES OF THE TIGRIS, 

l he Tigris may be considered, like tho Euphrates* jlk farmed by 
1 he junction of two principal streams ; of which the western branch 
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is the mere considerable, and is regarded by modem geographer* 
as the true Tigris. This bikes Its rise in the mountain* of Ar¬ 
menia. about 40 miles N.W. of Diarbekr, and within a very few 
miks of tho nearest point on the Euphrates. But the stream which 
joins the river of Diarbekr about 60 miles (in a direct line) below 
that town is so important a tributary, that it is considered by many 
geographers as constituting what may be called the Eastern Tigris. 
This arm is itself formed by the junction of two others: the Bnhtaft 
Chai, sometimes also called the river of Scrt—which in clearly the 
Cent rites of Xenophon: and the Bit I is Chat, or river of Hit! is, 
which ho appears to have regarded a* the true Tigris. This flows 
from N. to S. and has its sources within a few miles of the Lake of 
Vent while the Buhlatt Chai which flow's from the E. rises in iho 
mountains of Kurdistan, in a tract that has only recently been 
visited by any modem traveller, 


KOTE P, p. 375. 

DESCENT THROUGH ARMENIA TO TREBIZONI). 

It may be worth while to add a few remarks on the geography 
of this part of the route, though there seems little hope that the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed will ever bo wholly explained. 
Yet it may not bo impossible at least to clear some of them away. 

Major Rennell ™, 1 believe, the first to identify tho IfarpasiiB 
of Xenophon (which tie describes os a large river 400 feet in width) 
with the stream now called Arpa-su, or Arpa-chal, a northern 
tributary of the A rases, and this view has been adopted by Mr. 
Ainsworth, as well as by most modem geographer*. But the sug¬ 
gestion of Colonel Chcsney and of Dr. Koch (which has been 
followed by Mr. Grate) that tho llarpasus was in reality the 
Tchuruk Su, a largo stream flowing through a deep valley which 
separates the mountains of Armenia from the rouges adjoining the 
Buxine (Koch, p. 201 j, is In reality much more plausible, ns that 
river lay directly in tho course of tho Greeks towards tho sea, 
while in order to reach the Arpa chai we must suppose them to 
have made a great detour towards tho NE„ for which there was 
really no occasion. Mr, Ainsworth indeed carries them still farther 
to tho north, into the heart of Georgia, a distance of 90 miles {}), 
aud then brings them back again no less than 150 miles (t) through 
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the country of the Cb&lybes to the frontier of the Scythmi {Trapdt, 
p. Ifi3) T the whole of tUia enormous detour being required (as he 
himself confesses) only in order to explain the distances given by 
Xenophon in pant sac gy of three miles each. Dr. Koch on the 
other hatid T while justly rejecting the theory of Mr r Ainsworth, 
etipj joscs the Greeks, after reaching the Harpssus (Tchoruk Su) 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the modem Ispir* to have 
wandered away to the eastward as far as Ardahan. and then 
returned to the same river m the neighbourhood of Ardvin, a 
supposition equally improbable and uncalled for + 

The position of Gymmaa would be the key to the whole question, 
if it could foe ascertained ; but unfortunately it is wholly uncertain ; 
and the different sites that have been suggested are merely suited 
to the different views of modem writers as to the route of the 
army. It has thus been placed by Major Rennell at Com&sour. by 
Mr r Ainsworth at ErEeroum, by Dr. Koch in the S.W. of Georgia; 
while Mr. Grote inclines to identify it with Gilmbch Khan a, a 
place on the high road from Trebizond to Erseroura, But Gumisch 
Khana in only two or three days' journey from Trebbond, and less 
than 40 G* mika in a straight line? and it seems Imposdblo to 
«couat fur ihe ten days employed on the march between this 
point and the ftea. GOmi&ch Khana is at the present day a place 
of Importance on account of its silver mines, whkh H according to 
Mr. Hamilton, aro 41 the richest and most important in the Ottoman 
dominion rt (Hamilton's Asm Mmvr t vcl, i p r 234), and Mr, Grote 
considers these iniiiES as affording a plausible explanation of the 
oilstone* of a bt great and flourishing city” in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding barbarians (vol. ix. p. 161). But there is no evidence 
that these mines worn worked in ancient times, and had they 
been so, within so short a distance cf the Greek colonies on the 
Eurine, it seems difficult to believe that acme notice of the fact 
would not have been found in seme subsequent writer T especially 
Strabo, who was Jlilftfidf a native of the neighbouring province 
of 1 ontiis. Vet no mention cither of Gv in n ins or of its silver 
mines is found in any bier writer, excepting Diodorus, who 
evidently copied Xenophon, though he writes' the name Gymuajiia 
(Diod. xiv* 29). 

1'he determination of the mountain of Theches, from whence the 
tfroeks first caught sight of The sca p must obviously depend upon 
that of the route by which they were approaching the Euxinc P In 
a country tmversed by numerous ranges of high mountains—for 
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the most part, as will be seen by a reference to Kiepert’s map, 
i musing in a dh^ctim parallel with die coast— there must be many 
points from which a distant view of the s^a would suddenly burst 
upon the eyes of a traveller, and wherever this first took placer 
under the peculiar circumstance;* of the Greek army, tlie sight would 
bo almost equally impressive. On the modem read from Erzcrouni 
to Trebi$oiid n the sea is dot seen from a place culled Kamhaljun, 
about 25 miie-s from iho sea, and at an elevation of between 5000 
and GGOQ feet; and is described by all travellers as extremely 
bM iking. But it seems iiupossible to account for the time employed 
by tlic Greeks on the descent to Trobizoad, us well a$ for the 
details of their march thither, if wo suppose 4his to bo the j>oint 
whence they first descried the Hu sine. (See Mr. Hamilton's 
remarks, A§ta Jfifiar, voL L p + 106; and those of SI r, Grote, vuL ix. 
p. 162.) Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Cbe&ney transfer the scene 
much farther inland, to the mountains known as Kop Pugh and 
Ganr (or Gjanr) Dugh, forming part of the second, and more 
inland, chain, south of the valley of the Tchonik; and the 
testimony of Colonel Chesuey that ho himself saw iho sea in 1831 
from the summit of Ganr Dagh, which is distant from it nearly 
60 G + miles in a direct line (voL ii + p + 282), shows at hast that 
these inner ranges cannot be excluded from conside ration> But 
either of these points seems as much too far inland* a* Kamkaban 
is too near the seen 

Mr* Hamilton is inclined to suggest that they find came in sight 
of the sea from some point in the range of mountains ex tending 
from Iwpir to Bsihurt ; considerably to tho east of the modern line 
of road to Trebizond (he, p* 167), and the snme view has been 
adopted by M. Kit port in his remarks on a paper by M. Streoker. 
Ho supposes the Greeks to have crossed the mountains from 
Gymoiue,—which he places in the neighbourhood of Buibmi, 
though not actually on the site of tho modem city—by a pass 
leading into the valley of tho SurmeneSL, and to have descended 
that valley to the sea, which they would thus reach some distance 
east of Trebizond This suggestion appears highly plausible ; but 
the route in question has hot yet been followed by any modern 
traveller* and wo cannot therefore determine fully how far it 
answers the required conditions. 

On the other hand the theory of a recent inquirer who believes 
that he has found tho remains of the cairn of atones thrown up by 
the Greeks to mark the spot, on the summit of a mountain just to 
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the south of the pass filled Yavough Bagh, which is crossed by the 
road from liaihurt to Giimiseh Khans (Journal of Gewjr. Soc. vol. xL 
p. 4ti3) may be almost certainly dismissed aw untenable. Xeno¬ 
phon's account clearly implies that tho place from which the sea 
was first descried lay on lho line of inarch—not that they climbed 
a peak for the purpose. No general in his sensed would have led 
his whole army up a mountain, for the mere purpose of seeing the 
sca t when lie could him self have ascertained tho fact of its proximity 
by ascending the summit with a reconnoitring party. The same 
objection applies still more strongly to the suggestion of 31. Stiecker 
that I he Greeks ascended the Kolat Bagh, and after gating on the 
Hea from thence, descended again on tie south aide and made a groat 
d£kwr to the west before resuming the direct Toad to Trebizond. 

Tlie memoir of M, Strecker just cited [Meitrogc zur Gci^jraphisc fi en 
ErUantmj dm Mucktugm dvr Zehntauxmd dutch do# Armrniwh’ ffndh- 
fund, Berlin, 1870), together with tlio counter remarks of M. Ktepcrt, 
was unknown to me when the greater part of the above note was 
written. It was with great satisfaction that 1 found myself in 
accord wilh the eminent geographer of Berlin In respect to several 
of the leading points In dispute; especially tho identification of 
the Fhasis with the upper course of the Araxcs, and of the Haipasna 
with the Tehoruk Sn, If these points can be considered as suffi¬ 
ciently established, the only points of real interest that remain to 
be determined arc, the site of Gynmias, and the spot from whence 
the Greeks first caught sight of the sea* 
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WRITERS AFTER XEKOFH0N. 


Section 1.— Eph&rus. Th$ Periptm of Seglm* 

5 I. Amo™ the historical writers who flourished in the period 
between the expedition of Cyrus and that of Alexander (n.c, 
399-334) the one who would have contributed the mos t to our 
geographical knowledge* had his writings been preserved to 
us p is undoubtedly EraoetfS. A native of Cyme in /Eolis p ho 
composed a great historical work, in thirty books, which may 
fairly be regarded as the first attempt at a general history, 1 
In this he endeavoured to comprehend the history of the 
barbarian nations, as well m that of the Greeks, though 
the latter of course constituted his main subject; and was 
related by him in detail from the return of the Herod ids? to 
the siege of Perinthus by Philip of Maeedou in n.c. 340-* 
His merits as an historian it hardly falls within our province 
to consider; hut it maybe observed that as in relating the 
earliest periods of Greek history lie seems to have given par¬ 
ticular attention to the origin and foundation of the several 
cities, he bestowed equal pains upon those of the later Greek 
colonies. 3 Hence wo find him frequently cited as an authority 
upon these subjects by Slrabo and other writers, and there is 
no doubt that many other statements are derived from the 
same source, although his name is not quoted- His work 
would therefore have supplied us, had it been preserved, with 
the most important contributions to that interesting subject. 


t Polvb. v, Kl. £bk.- Mutd'b UitL o/6'rrafc Literature , voS. 53L 
1 liiq&ur, IT. 1 1 ifiW, 4 Vnlyh. LI. 1; XJSILV. !- 
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a history of the Greek colonies. 4 But besides such incidental 
notices of geographical facts, it appears that two whole books 
of his voluminous work were devoted to a general and sys¬ 
tematic review of geography: on which account the fourth 
book is frequently quoted under the title of “Europe” or the 
Description of Europe: the fifth in like manner as that of Asia 
and Africa. Unfortunately our extant remains of these books 
ate so imperfect that they a fluid us hardly any means of 
judging how far his geographical knowledge was iu advance of 
that of Herodotus. By far the longest extracts that have been 
preserved to us, relate exclusively to the cities aud institutions 
of Greece itself, and hence, however valuable iu themselves, 
they have no geographical interest. 4 

§ 2. Of his general views of geography we learn only that he 
regarded the four most distant regions of the earth as occupied 
respectively by the Indians to the east, the /Ethiopians to the 
south, the Scythians to the north, and the Kelts to the w r est* 
The latter people he considered as occupying all Spain as well 
as Gaul, and extending to the Pillars of Hercules, and even to 
Gailcim. 1 For his ignorance in this respect ho is sharply 
censured by later writers: and it is indeed a curious proof 
how vague and imperfect were the notions still entertained by 
the Greeks of the western regions of Europe. At the samo 
time he seems to have been aware that the tracts occupied 
by the four nations were not of equal extent, but that the 
/Ethiopians and the Scythians extended the farthest in space, 
so that he already regarded the inhabited world as an oh- 
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long parallelogram, baying its greatest length from cast to 
west, 

§ 3. Of the real extent of his knowledge towards the north 
we have no clour evidence, hut lie seems to have described the 
Scythian tribes in considerable detail* and the following sum¬ 
mary of his information concerning them in extracted by a 
later writer: "Next beyond the Ister came the tribe of the 
CiirpidiOj beyond them the Amteres (evidently an agricultural 
tribe), and further north the Neuri, extending to the limits 
where the laud was rendered uninhabitable by frost. Towards 
the east again* crossing the Borysthehes, came the Scythians 
who inhabited the land of Hybla (probably the Hykea or 
forest country of Herodotus). Beyond these inland were the 
Georgi (or agricultural Scythians) and beyond them an ex¬ 
tensive tract of desert country ' after passing which came the 
Androplmgi (or man-eating Scythians), and beyond them again 
a vast desert. Crossing the Panticapes (i. e. proceeding east¬ 
ward again* as he hud dene in the first instance from the 
Boryst hones) came the tribe cf the Limnrcuns (or Lake- 
dwellens), and many other tribes not distinguished by separate 
names, but known by the general appellation of Nomads* very 
righteous people* so that they would not injure any living 
thing, but living in waggons, and subsisting on milk the 
produce of their mares*" Other Scythian tribes had crossed 
over into Asia, where they were known by the name of Kaere. 
The most distinguished of the Scythian races were the Sauro- 
mfttto, the Geloni, and the Agathyrsh The Mxeoti gave mime 
to the Lake Mantis, into which the Tanuls flowed. That 
river bad its source in a lake, the limit of which was un¬ 
known, and flowed by two mouths into the Lake Macotis.”* In 
another passage, preserved to us by Strabo, 1 he pointed out 
that the manners both of the Scythians and Sarmatiana varied 
greatly in the different tribes: some of them being savage tc 

* This dpM-fi]Uki>Q is evtile-nUj do* f Eph^H Fmem. 78, &L Mul]er; 
Fivi,il from Oorntf, escpre&a losm Scymti-Ch, v. StJ-873, ed, Muller, 
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such a degree as to feed on human fleshy others on the con¬ 
trary refmining from all animal food, and subsisting entirely 
on the milk of their mares* leading a life of such simplicity 
and innocence as to deserve the epithet of Homer, that they 
were H the justest of mankind/* If we compare this account 
with that of Herodotus* it is evident that tho knowledge of 
the interior of Scythia Is ad made little or no progress in the 
interval, while the arrangement and description of the tribes* 
by Epliorus (at least in the form that it is transmitted to us) 
is much less clear and intelligible than that of the earlier 
historian. It must however be admitted that it is preserved to 
us only at second hand;, and in a somewhat fragmentary form. 

§ 4. The numerous quotations from Ephorus concerning 
the geography of Asia relate almost exclusively to the cities 
ami inhabitants of Asia Minor, with which tho Greeks wore 
already familiar m his day* and cannot be said to add any¬ 
thing to our geographical knowledge. He described the 
peninsula of Asia Minor as inhabited by sixteen different 
nations: three of them of Greek origin, the iEolians, Ioniums, 
and Dorians, and the remaining thirteen barbarians ■ the Cili- 
ciaus, Pam jib y lians, Lveians, Carians, Bitbynians, Paphlago- 
nians, Maryandini, and Trojans on tin? coast* and the Pmdians, 
Mysians, Clmlybes, Phrygians, and Milyans in tho interior, 1 
In this enumeration the omission of the Lydians is unaccount¬ 
able, and perhaps merely accidental; hut it deserves notice as 
an attempt to deal with the complicated question of the ethno¬ 
graphy of the peninsula. In this respect it is curious to 
compare it with the similar enumerations in Herodotus* 

§ 5. \\ ith regard to Africa on the con trary it is interesting 
to observe that he appears certainly to have known, and made 
use of, the voyage of Hanao: as be was not only familiar with 
the name of Cerne, but mentioned also that of a town culled 
Carieon Teicbos/ which is known only as one of the colonies 
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founded by Han no on the west coast of Africa. He evidently 
considered Africa, as surrounded by the ocean, but stated that it 
was impossible to navigate from the Erythraean Sea to {.'erne 
on account of the excessive heat,* He must therefore have 
rejected the story of the circumnavigation under Kecho. 

§ (J, The only specimen that has been preserved to us of tho 
speculations of Ephorus on physical geography is very un¬ 
favourable. In regard to the much disputed question of the 
cause of tho inundation of the Nile, he rejected the hypothesis 
that it was the result either of melting snow or mins in the 
upper part of its course, and considered it as owing to tho 
spongy and porous nature of the soil of Egypt, which gave 
forth in summer, under the influence of the great heat, 
the moisture it had previously imbibed, and thus tilled the 
river,® Of all the solutions of the question that had berm 
propounded, as Diodorus observes, this was the farthest 
from the truth, and showed tho most complete ignorance of 
the country. 

§ 7. The important historical work of TllEOI*OMl , L 1 S J a con¬ 
temporary and fellow-pupil of Ephorus,® would apparently 
have been of comparatively little geographical interest. It is 
however deserving of notice that he was, according to Pliny, 
the first Greek writer who mentioned the name of Home, 
having recorded the capture of tluit city by the Gauls. 7 He 
appears also to have supplied additional information con- 
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corning the nations of Italy in general, especially the Vene¬ 
tians, the Umbrians, and other nations who bordered on the 
Adriatic- The foundation of Greek colonics at Ancona, and 
in the islands of Issa and Pharos, during the reign of the elder 
Dionysius at Syracuse, must have naturally led to increased 
know ledge of the countries surrounding that sea, Theopompus 
also is cited ns authority for various details concerning the 
manners of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans),* which undoubtedly 
present a very exaggerated picture of the luxury and profli¬ 
gacy of their habits: but may nevertheless be taken as showing 
increased familiarity w ith that people. But the ini perfect 
character of his purely geographical knowledge is sufficiently 
shown by his maintaining that the Danube communicated by 
one of its months directly with the Adriatic/ It is singular 
that this erroneous notion, which is not found lu any earlier 
writer, had at this time become a fixed idea among the Greeks, 
of which, as we shall aee, they were very slow to divest 
themselves* 

§ 8. To the same period belongs the Peri plus still extant 
under the name of Sen ax, which Is of interest ah tho first pro¬ 
fessed geographical treatise that has been preserved to us. It 
is a specimen of a class of works that seems to have been 
common in antiquity, professing to describe in regular order the 
coasts of the countries known to the Greeks, without any general 
geographical survey of the countries themselves, but merely 
giving very succinctly the names of the maritime cities and 
towns, the headlands and rivers, m the order of their occur¬ 
rence, as they would present themselves to any one sailing 
along the coast, with the addition, in more or less detail, of the 
[listances from point to point. The deficiencies of such a 
work, as compared with a regular treatise on geography, would 
l>e much less glaring, in the case of Greece and the adjoining 
lands than in any other instance, and as the Greek colonies 
were, almost without exception, situated on the sea-coast, all 
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that was most interesting to the ordinary Greet mind would 
find its place in a Tenpins such as wo arc describing* Towns 
and tribes in the interior were occasionally noticed, as it were 
in passing; in connexion with those of each district on the 
sea-coast* But this is rarely done except in the case of Greek 
cities. 

§ 11. The date pf the Peripltis now extant has been a matter 
of much controversy. It is ascribed in tho extant M5S. to 
Scylax of Caryanda, and was on that account supposed by the 
earlier editors to be the work of the navigator of that name, 
whose voyage down the Indus and from thence to the Arabian 
Gulfia recorded by Herodotus. 1 But the internal evidence of 
its iNdonging to a period long after the reigu of Barius llys- 
taspis is conclusive: and Niebuhr was the first to show that 
it could not have been written before the time of Philip of 
Mucedon, Iieeeiat editors have attempted to fix its date within 
more precise limits: but at all events it may fairly be con¬ 
sidered as contemporary with the histories of Theojioiiipijs and 
Ephoms. 3 

§ 10. From its plan and arrangement it is not calculated to 
throw much light upon the extent or limits of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks* being confined fur the most part 
to the regions best known to them—those bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The author begins from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean 
from thence (incdndiug the Adriatic and the Euxine) as far us 
the mouth of the Tauais, which he regards as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia: and from thence he returns along 
the coasts of Asia and Africa to the point from which ho 
started: adding however a brief notice of the western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa, as far m the island of Cerne* Of the 
western shores of Europe, on the contrary* he seems tn have 
known almost nothing* After briefly mentioning fhideim 
(Cades) he adds that, outside the Pilkrs of Hercules, there 


1 Hcmlot, iv. il. ft" nbuw. Clinjt, Ylf. ]>, !iST. 
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are “many trading stations of the Carthaginians, and much 
mud, and high tides and open seas,'* 3 It is evident that these 
seas were never at this time visited by Greek traders, while 
the confused notions of the obstacles to their navigation, pur¬ 
posely diffused by the Carthaginians, were all that had reached 
ow author's ears. 

Even of the eastern coast of Spain his information is ex¬ 
tremely imperfect, though this defect perhaps arises from the 
fault of our manuscripts. In its present form the Periplus 
only begins a regular description from the month of the 
Iberus (Ebro), though the author distinctly tells us that the 
whole extent of the coast of Spain (Iberia! was a voyage of 
seven days and seven nights: a very fair approximation to the 
truth,* His account of the other nations that bordered on this 
part of the Mediterranean is very brief mu] summary, nor is it 
easy to reconcile with what we know from other sources of the 
real history of the nations mentioned. Thus he describes 
the tract irom the confines of Iberia proper^ to the mouth of 
the Rhone as occupied by mixed races of Iberians and Ligu¬ 
rians , and the Ligurians alone as inhabiting the region from 
tku month of the Rhone as far as Antipolis (Antibes); in 
which were the Greek cities of Mass ilia and its colonies; while 
he assigns the whole const from thence to the confines of 


* "A *h 'HpaxX 4 lwv fo rff 

rfjiwtSpja *4 

Ksii koj TfA<£vin. 

Pt ripL £ 1. 

His LmpOrfrct aoiiUuiiitaEif'o with 
llieee i» further abown Lv hU 

ftlalemcut (Jr.) thin thft limit mm- 
mting tho Fihuns of Htttttdea ft 
ktgr&- wi im>r which 
appeihrfl to res till from h» Cunfotmdiu.-f 
t&o achml Rtnrild with L-Chininci- to 
ihir iu bciwf-rn Giika and the 
P^Snt of Afrivu—A difotaiiw which ii 
rdimiUnJ by mv-ml wrikrs at a 

1 Hb rtslnrao (oh w 0 thmU promptly 
m) * d*j‘ B voyage equa 1 to 50 <J 
Utadift (50 It. . iniEi*), mud a nj^ht as 


Ofl lffll to a 4uy r Honce his ctiinHito of 
thi! pampln* of the com t of SkaEii 
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I yit|nceacL Fionobton (Capodi Crttls), 
Ho nufrhi n- Iho 

pomt which lie omjidm eu tbc Iwun- 
■dary of IberLn, but ho tvfrt^Qlly kch-ili h 
lo P^artl Kmpnrito (Ampunas) im Lbe 
™ C3 *J *n Spa[ n: fl! |d thw* 

cun thwf&f* b. ),n talbt of jjjjl hr|.»»t- 
! n £ thn natural Immudary* Tv<x#nizid 
uy it I ±!Qbtwquii3t gtflgniphfcfa, m ik 
iaf-oalnod wlure tin- 
lo tV aea, But his omiasitm of All 
meutboh of the Greek colony of Hhoda 
<Itou>) m ttiugular. 
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Latium to the Tyrrnenians. The Latins held tbe sen-coast 
from the borders of Tyrrhenin to the Cireeian promontory : 
then came the Obi (Yolscians) for a short distance: next 
in order, the Campanians, Sninnites arul Lucamans, the last 
people extending ns far as Bhegium and tbe Sicilian Straits, 1 
It is remarkable that he does not notice either the Arno or tho 
Tiber: nor does he give the name of a single city, till ho 
comes to Campania, with the exception of Mass ilia and its 
colonies, and the incideuhtl mention of Home:’ the first pas¬ 
sage in any extant author in which the name of the rising city 
is found. On the other hand he enumerates in detail the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Luctmio, including even such 
comparatively unimportant towns as Pandoaia, Jlippnniiim and 
Mesma. In like manner his knowledge of Sicily, as might be 
expected, is detailed and accurate, while of Sardinia and Corsica 
he tells us nothing more than their mimes and their geo¬ 
graphical position, with regard to which he was well informed/ 
§ 11. ile is also the first writer who has left us a detailed 
account of the shores of the Adriatic: ami here Ids mention of 
the Greek cities of Ancona, Pimrus, and Issn, which were not 
founded till the reign of the elder Dionysius, affords a clear 
proof that the Peri pi us could not liuve been written earlier 
than B.C. 380. His enumeration of the nations along the 
western shore of tho Adriatic is clear, and consistent with nil 
we know of their history from other sources. He assigns the 
coast as fares the mountain Orion (a name not found elsewhere, 
but which must clearly designate the mountain promontory 
ofGnrganus) to the Iapygiuns: next to whom came the Sum- 
nites: then the Umbrians, in whose territory was the Greek 
city of Ancona: next to these the Tyrrhenians, whose dominion 

1 Perlpla*, $ 12. No mcitlkta fa Teijel«BO RnpiGiimitS™* la the truth* 
fouDHj of the Bmlti-iTH. a people iretoalnK the d-iy 1 * vamp at AQ-ii. 

dieti net Ihum tho Lummueir. oiflf*. From tho Tyrrhenwn nut to 

r B* ’AjttJgv (Antipole) Tupfovai OMai lie ralla it n day pd4 ll hftlf, 
tiixP' »&#*-** •§ 5. ttluch eemvidmhly atcml* tho- troth 

1 Thus be deEjeribL^ a* *Jbk- tin- dUtooce bolwevii. tUi a Ticarotpwahi 

t»nt from Africa n ilay and a nichf* lit* itluml .mtl Ihc uutiiilUiid Whig 
VupngP, and two days and ft ni^bt from lftt* than ■‘*0 ft. mil** 
the LLCfift^t point of Sicily. Both an:- 
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extended from sea to sea, After them came the Celts or 
Gauls, “ who were left behind on the expedition of their 
brethren"—a remarkable passage, an the first mention of 
Gauls in this [wirt of Italy—and then the Yencti, who adjoined 
the Is trains on the other side of the Adriatic.* On the other 
bund, that of the tribes, as well as of the islands and headlands 
on the opposite shore, is confused, and often unintelligible: u 
circumstance which may be owing in some measure to the 
peculiarly complicated and intricate character of the const in 
question, as well as to the shifting and unsettled nature of the 
semi-barbarous Illyrian tribes by which it was peopled, Eut 
the detail in which he gives the nomenclature of these tribes, 
as well as tbe minuteness with which he describes the con¬ 
figuration of the coast, proves how much it was frequented, and 
how well its details were known to the navigators from the 
Greek colonies of Coreyra, Apollonia and Epidamnus. 1 

At the same time it is a remarkable instance of the per¬ 
sistence of a popular error once established, that in describing 
the coast'of I stria, at tho bead of the Adriatic, be places there 
n river Istrus, and adds that it has another mouth by which it 
discharges itself into the Enxine,* This error—of which no 
trace is found in Herodotus—appears to have originated merely 
iu the circumstance of the Greeks having found at the head of 
tho Adriatic a people hearing the name of Istri or Istrians, 
which they at once connected with the celebrated river Ister. 
The confusion is the more singular ns there is in fact no river 


1 §§ 14 - 19 . OltF aitthcir. hflwtfer, 
fell into tbo fmir-ftifliTii by mimj 
auburn-m WFtlffft-nf anpvpwiog tire 
toTH-rnn-Bt ream* nr bt*d or tho Adri¬ 
atic {A Tow .KttArni/) to 

hnvt: l?oun sU'uibd ih tlm t* rdlnry <rf 
lbs Oita, nrar the clIj of A trio, imteiid 
of [el Urn I of tlf Vc neii. (3* con ibis 
jKvin .1 the irmnrVa of Let™ dD, p. m.) 

1 iAf howuTor^ accruing to 

not pmotil to*t r ono ommreus fir«r + 
whftftthti-ipeikj of tire HylEi. an j]ly- 
Hull Lrit>Gi M OccNptin^hpcQinKaln *' n 
littlfl llinti tbi' Petnpr*meae h ' f!) 1 


fffWraJiUum Si HuLtfifM 

nsi.'ht is not only ataunl in itoetf; hut 
TJ.8 SktIv it v.Lrinnrc with our Antl|nr p » 
awn nrcrcUnl of lhi- dEfftmTWM nhng this 
pfittflf tliH muiit; j(rt we strangely tlm L 
tbfl Tery doinfl ittibr reprntod in tire 
J^ra^TApMciil tFi :l| ib«-iintii bed trp Btp- 

niH Chins (tt + 405y 4M>, more ttao 
two KOttutaa nfn r fror author 

1 M<Tii Si 'fcr/ygui ipffi* I'd*®* 

t ''I irrpai, ifErtff A roiHfiA i x*'i 
lit T&V nArrw I, (§ 20,} 
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of any considerable size or importance flowing through tlio 
land of the 1st nuns, or indeed into the upper part of the 
Adriatic at alL But the fable, once admitted, was seized upon 
by the poets and logugraphers with h view to explaining the 
supposed prattge of the Argonauts by this route; hence geo¬ 
graphers were determined to find a river that would answer 
their purpose, and gave the name of I&tcr or Istrus to the first 
stream that they could pitch upon. 1 

Soy lax is also the first extant author who distinctly applies 
the name of E rid amis to the Pad us. or Po* the great rive? of 
northern Italy. But he has no mention of umler in connection 
with it: and he places the islands called Elect rides, on the 
opposite or Li hum inn coast of the Adriatic, apparently giving 
the name to some of the numerous islands in the Gulf of 
Quarneru.* 

W ith the geography of Greece itself* m well as the northern 
and eastern shores of the jEgcaii, our author was naturally 
well acquainted : but these were of course familiar to oil s and 
while his account of them is valuable to the student of ancient 
geography for its accuracy in detail, it cannot be regarded as 
having contributed anything to the enlargement of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge* 

| 12. Of the Buxine also bis account is very full and de¬ 
tailed, giving the names of many of the numerous petty tribes 
which occupied its eastern shores, from the entrance of the 
Pains Mseotis to the neighbourhood of Tfebizond, 1 as well as 
of all the Greek settlements which studded its southern shore* 
many of these being inconsiderable places, which disappeared 


1 The liver Quit-lo, whirl] Ju iap- 
jrfMjd by Maum-rt nail C. MiilUtT to 
rEprrai'Ut the Adriatic Jatnis of the 
KUfik&ld, in n ulity a vi rj triling 
hlre-mi, that could never Imve ht'vii 
m.-nOUdly auppooed b be one of til? 
outlet* of b ^ rt-n t river. 

1 § 21. T«lc dilldu of thesH' EHeolridee 
or Aml.“T lalaad^, llh bus ijn^uly 
poink-d out (p> 14). nu a nacre ticiioii. 

* Among thimo tribes, howoTt^ ViQ 


arc surprised hi meet with the names 
of thr MdnncUnni ubd the ficloErca, 

both of which arc placed by Hernduta* 

fir in tin- interior s»f Scythia aud on 
the Kuropeao ado of the Tatiaie 
< If e ralot it. 20,101,107 h J U&y Thor* 
U probably wine error Lore, but lb a 
ethiKMffiijrtiy of the various tribes in- 
habiting Ihe Oiui^5 3iu bo* n in all 
wa ho ohdCulC lb! i I in impo«li blu to 
pttriictmco with certainty. 
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in Inter times, and whose names arc consequently not found in 
other geographers* The most easterly of these colonies wcro 
Dioscuri as and Phosis, of which the latter was situated at the 
month of the river of that name, and may thus have commanded 
an Important trade with the interior.* On the other hand the 
Greek settlement of Tunnis, at the mouth of the river of that 
name, which became In later times an important emporium of 
commerce, is not mentioned by Scylnx, and probably was not 
founded till after his time.* His account of the northern 
shores of the Euxine is indeed much less precise and full than 
that of the southern-*® and he shared in the very exaggerated 
notion prevalent in his day as to the size of the Pains Mnutia, 
which he regarded as about half the size of the Eimnc.’ 

§ 13. The description of the exists of Agin Minor, from the 
Jkjspliorus to the Gulf ui Issus, though copious and accurate, 


1 Xenopho^ fflitn Ike Ffiund himoolf 
nt Gntyora, nt llic Iioua! of Ibe Ten 
Tiinii&iiid ciilerkiutil fnr & 

tiiiiP the jiFujOtt of praeftlihtf with 
Jilh whole furci! ta FnatU to fournt n 
Ailuny there fAnoA. v. ft, 15, SC). 
Kir. Iffmle jiittlj min Id <ra,t 11 i tine 
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it a mbij of lbu lirttb or tin- lbu- 
|K>nu [ii. p r 45I13X mniihiii^ pim-bably 
Inins I'iiniL'-ufia rim. It wua likely to 
b one of Uio ktrat, u it w&i one of 
Iht- mart remuft, nf Itair sF-rtlhioi nU; 
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t> >uEi ilt'i L 111] u ItiT IL; u dote nf nur Feri- 
plm. It WH.-J j uel utaii t this ti pni- that 

tfcic lirni^k fcin^ lln- Bo«porit& m re 

ul I be hci^hl of tli&ir p i wfT; mid we 


know from Dcmo^tli6Tics{Or. adr. Lep* 
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presents nothing of any special Interest. That of Phoenicia 
and Syria, on the contrary, a* well as a part of that of Egypt, 
are in ho corrupt and mutilated a condition as to be almost 
worthless. But the account of the African coast from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Canhage is one of the most complete 
and satisfactory portions of the Peri plus, and its details are in 
general extremely accurate. The clear information that the 
author jHjiggessed concerning the two Syite% the island of the 
Lotopkagi, and the Triton km Lake/ contrasts in a striking 
manner with the vague and confused no I ions of these regions 
transmitted by Herodotus. Beyond Carthago on the contrary, 
his knowledge appears to have been comparatively meagre : 
hut few names are mentioned, and the distances are not given 
iu detail. The author contents himself with the general esti¬ 
mate that from Carthage to the Columns of Hercules was a 
voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances/ 

§ 14. While our author’s knowledge of Grades and the coast 
of Spain beyond the Pillars of Hercules was* os we have seen, 
extremely imperfect, he gives us a brief but interesting account 
of the west coast of Africa os far as the island cf Ccrnc, which 
he describes as situated twelve days 1 voyage from the Straits, 
and seven days beyond Cape Solods, with which he w m 
evidently well acquainted, m he describes it as a promontory 
standing out boldly into the sea, and having an altar sacred 
to Poseidon on its summit/ Intermediate between Cape 
Soloeis and Cerae he places a river called Xion, which can 
evidently be no other than the Lixus of II an no/ Gerne was 
the sent of u considerable trade, carried on by the Phoenician 


'Jim lie, 

1 Ii in char that the heatUiiud to 
which hi’ jriva the an me ip the same 
with the Solmll of Hannn I uml 1'is 
mention, of the altar on tlie summit id 
probably derhui fiCFft the voyage of 
that commander. AI al l thin 



' The Lima of our author od Ibo 

Contrary* at the mouth of which bo 
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imme given by Pliny and tutor 
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merchants with the Ethiopian natives of the opposite coast, 
from whom they obtained ivory and the skina of iionSj 
panthers, Ac.* in exchange for pottery s ornaments of stone* 
sweet ointments, and other ware*, 5 Beyond Come (says our 
author) the sea was no longer navigable on account of shoals 
and mud and sea-weed. But it was vaguely rejKirted that 
there was continuous sea all along tho southern coast of the 
Ethiopians, round to tbe shores of Egypt, so that Africa was 
in fact a great peninsula,* 

§ 15. Of the Indian Ocean, or even the Red Sea p no mention 
is found in the Periplus p a circumstance which would appear 
tho more remarkable in the supposed work of an author, who 
had himself navigated those seas, and been indeed their first 
explorer. But it seems to have been assumed by tho earlier 
editors that lie had described these portions of the wr>rld in 
another work, specially devoted to that object: a supposition 
in itself not improbable, but unsupported by any evidence, 

§ 1(5, Of the general configuration, or geographical relations, 
of the countries and seas that he describes, our author gives us 
very little information. He in one passage indeed repeats the 
statement of Herodotus that the width of Asia Minor from sea 
to sea (measured from Sinope across to &>oli in Cilicia) was 
live days' journey : T and in another states the breadth of Italy 
from the city of Spina on the Adriatic across to Pisa on the 
Tyrrhenian shore at three days* journey :* but these vague 
estimates are almost the only statements of the kind which hi 1 
has furnished us,* His distances by sea arc almost uniformly 


* £ 112 . The mAice in such a eon- 
flection a* Hii« of Aitie puttory (*ipa- 
ju.df 'A*Ti**!f) ift a Oolfou proof of the 
i-Htabliahed K petition of that manu¬ 
facture. 

1 Tj]f KnpJT'c Bi r-fatfev Ti JtiKiira 
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thv mainland :,djummp Ccrde ) j* 
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1 i 17. 
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given in days* voyages: 1 but ho tells us in one place that be 
reckons, a clay's voyage as corresponding to 500 stadia p arid a 
night's voyage (where he mentions nights, and days consecu¬ 
tively) as equal to that of a duy + * Of course this can only be 
taken as an average computation : but it shows clearly what 
was his mode of estimating distances: be ascertained as best 
be could the length of the voyage by the number of days 
or nights actually occupied without auy attempt to compute 
the distance as a matter of measurement, or even estimate, 
except by the rough process of rendering the number of days* 
voyage into stadia on the general average thus assumed. 

It is to be remarked that while the author, in more than one 
passage, sinus up the whole amount of the distances, so its to 
give the total length of the parajolun or voyage along the coft&t, 
with all its windings in detail, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Tan tils, and again from thence to the Nile* and buck again 
to the Straits* we find no attempt to estimate the length of the 
Mediterranean, or even of the Euxine, as deduced from the 
number of days' voyages in the most direct line. Probably 
our author did not conceive such a Calculation to fall pro¬ 
perly within tho province of his little work* Hut it is scarcely 
conceivable that dome such estimate should not have been 
made even before bis time by more systematic geographers. 

His other statements of the more considerable distances w ill 
be found on the whole very accurate, according to bis own 


Einciue tbq MHlifcemiEiCftn. on the 
line imli rotal, om-eda 300 (i t iuiI™ S n 
atfrai^ht line* while thut Italy 

flfjfti H-Ti to *ea is than 100 U- mill's, 
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longer distances, The shorter 4tsbmccs 
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gives in di-tail- But the ®ame modo 
of computation applied aluu to BiO 
coasts of Syria, l‘h»Dicia, uud Egypt, 


which in this respect differ fnm all 
tby nat i.i f tho wtfft, PhilhiMjE |l iU 
part ffcf tho Pt ripliu wjs fnun 

a JiflmnL authority. 

ll is worth notice that this practice 
of £ivin,£ the duInxLcea only in nlay*' 
vciva^cs, and not id nUuio*, in cut n|i- mi h [ 
rus on f of tho pctulan cin of iht j Feri ■ 
plufl of Swyliii of Carynudu by Marti' 
it n un of Henudea {ftpit. Artrtru dor, § 2, 
p. Kih Jt irt. therefore probable Hint 
the Peri phis known lo that author (id 
the fourth fL-ntnry a-p.) under tin 
name of Kcyln was tho e&me which 
we now possess. 

1 §ijy. 
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mode of computation. Thus as we have seen his estimates of 
the distances from Sardinia to Africa and from Sardinia to 
Sicily, both of which must have been measured in a direct 
line/ nro very dose approximations to the truth, at the rate of 
50 G. miles for a day's voyage* On the other hand ho calls it 
n voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favtmr- 
able eirewmtancea 4 from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, 
where we must therefore suppose him to mean \i rate; above the 
average; and accordingly we rind that the distance is not less 
than 8tHJ G, cniles, or 8000 stadia, by the shortest course that 
a ship could follow, 

§ 17. At the end of the extant Peri pi us is found an enu¬ 
meration of the principal islands known to the author in 
the order of magnitude, beginning with 1. Sardinia as the 
hugest of all: then 2. Sicily. 3. Crete, 4. Cyprus. 5. Euboea. 
G. Cyriim* (Corsica). 7. Lesbos. 8. Rhodes 9. Chios. 10. Sa¬ 
mos. 11. Coreyra, 12, Cases. 13. Cephalloiia* 1-L Naxos. 
15, Cos, 1G. Zany nth us. I7 + Lemnos. 18. jEgina. 19. Im* 
bros, 2d Thfl&OS, The most remarkable point in this list is 
the superiority given to Sardinia over Sicilyj in which respect 
the author is at variance with almost all other ancient writers 
on geography, as well as with the received opinion of his own 
time. 1 It is not worth while to dismiss the correctness of the 
order of the smaller islands: but the total omission of the 
lb I ear io Islands, the largest of which is so superior to the 
greater part of those mentioned, shows how imperfect was 
the author's acquaintance with the western parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, 
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Section 2 —ArisMh, 

§ 1. It is much to be regretted that among the multifarious 
works of the great philosopher AitSTOTLB* there is none 
specially devoted to geography. The loss is the greater, us 
such a treatise would have afforded us a clear general view 
of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks upon this subject, 
before fclio great and sadden extension of their geographical 
horizon, arising from the conquests of Alexander. It is true 
that two of his extant works* the Meteorologies and the treatise 
On the Heavens* 6 eon la in numerous notices connected with 
physical geography, as well a$ with those general views of the 
eosmieal relations of the earth to the other heavenly bodies* 
and its figure and position in the system, which must always 
form the basis of scientific geography. Eat ho has nowhere 
attempted to connect these with the descriptive geography 
of the earth's surface, or to give any details with regard to 
that habitable world which win* throughout the sole object 
of investigation with the Greek geographers. 

After passing in review the opinions entertained by earlier 
philosophers* from Thales to Anaxagoras,—which we have 
already briefly examined—ho establishes the position that the 
earth is a sphere, and that it is situated in the centre of the 
universe, where it remains at rest, while id I the other celestial 
bodies* including the fixed stars, revolve around it 1 The 
spherical form of the earth had become, in the time of 
Aristotle, a generally received tenet among philosophers. But 
ho demonstrates it in two different methods; first, because 
this is the form which matter gravitating to a centre must 
necessarily assume* and it is a fact that all things do gravitate 
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from nil sides to the centre of the earth; secondly, by the 
circular appearance of the shadow of the earth during eclipse* 
of the mooli, which he rightly considered to he produced by 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and moon/ Both 
these luminaries he considered to be spheres — an obvious con¬ 
clusion; but he proceeded to infer that the planets and fixed 
stars* were also spherical bodies, which of course in his day 
there was no means of proving, it is more remarkable that 
be arrived at the conclusion that the earth itself was of small 
dimensions, as compared with the v*ist distance of the stars/ 
This ho inferred from the changes which took place in the 
fixed stars, as viewed from different [hunts, so that even a 
moderate change of place, as for instance from Greece to 
Egyptj was sufficient to produce a notable change in the 
aspect of the heavens. With regard to its positive magnitude 
he was content to acquiesce in the conclusion of certain mathe¬ 
maticians, to whom lie refers without naming them, that it was 
calculated to be 4CKJ,000 stadia in circumference/ 

§2, In the above views of the coamieal relations of the 
earth, Aristotle may bo regarded m following, or rather con¬ 
curring with, those of Eudoxus of Cnidus, which had been 
already put forth nearly a generation before; but he was not 
content with adopting them as already established, but con-* 
sidered himself bound to demonstrate them afresh* Hence lie 
is not only the first extant writer to whom we are indebted for 
their statement* hnt is entitled to be considered as in great 
measure the original author of the system thus presented to 
us, The works of Eudoxus were for the mo^t part of so 
distinctly astronomical a character that they scarcely claim 
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Any place in a review of the historical prognoss of geo* 
gniphy, a 

§3. Aristotle nigurdecl the whole " huhitahle world,” an it 
was always termed by Greek geographers* us confined to the 
temperate Eone between the tropics and the arctic regions* 
All beyond the tropic to the south he a&aerls to be nnm* 
habitable from beat p while the portions of the earth beneath 
the Great Bear were equally uninliubitubb 1 from cold* Hence 
the 1 utbitable world had natural limits in breadth, or latitude; 
while it had none such in length, or longitude; the tract 
between the Columns of Hercules ami India enjoying a tem¬ 
perature which would allow of its being inhabited or visited, 
had not the extreme points been separated by so great an 
extent of sea, 14 lie adds moreover that there must certainly 
be in the southern hemisphere a temperate tract, correspond* 
mg to that in the northern : though he refrains from making 
any suggestion as to whether or not it was inhabited* 5 The 
length of the known world* from India to the Columns of 
Hercules, he considers to be in the proportion of five to three 
to Its breadth, from Ethiopia to the extreme parts of Scythia* 1 
Hence be justly treats with ridicule those who represented 
the inhabited world as circular ; an idea which seems to have 
been still prevalent in his day, as it had been in that of 
Herodotus. 1 

§ 4* The Meteorologies of Aristotle contain numerous spccu- 
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liitions upon subjects closely connected with physical geography, 
such as the winds, the changes of weather, with their accom¬ 
pany i tig phenomena of rain, hail, Ac., earthquakes and their 
causes; and the more slow and gradual changes in the con¬ 
formation of lands and seas. Among these last he correctly 
points out the process of alluvial deposition by which in so 
many places the land is gaining on the sea, and especially 
in the 1'aliis Mieotis, which, as he affirms, was continually 
becoming shallower, and would no doubt be one day entirely 
filled up, and converted into dry land.* 1 He adverts also to 
the currents by which that sea jloirtd into the Pont us, and 
that again into the /Egean; but erroneously considers them 
as connected with the difference in depth of the several seas, 
supposing, or rather assuming, that the Pains Mteotia was 
shallower’ than the Euxine, that again than the jEgeau, and 
tho sEgean than the Sicilian Sea, which with the Tyrrhenian, 
was the deepest of all. The sea outside the Columns on the 
contrary he supposed, in siccordance with a notion generally 
prevalent among the Greeks, to be muddy and shallow, and 
little agitated by winds. 1 It is remarkable that no other notice 
of the external Ocean, or its tides, a phenomenon so striking 
to the Greeks m general, is tound in this treatise, indeed 
the very name of the Ocean occurs only in one passage, iu 
reference to the notions of “ the ancients” concerning it. s 

§ 6. Almost the only passage in the Meteorologies in which 
Aristotle has entered into any detailed statements of & strictly 
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geographical character is that in which, after printing out 
that almost all great rivers took tlieir rise hi great mountain 
ranges, he proceeds to add examples in proof of his assertion. 
H It is thus that in Asia most of the rivers and those of largest 
size descend from the mountain which is called Parnusoa i 
and this is generally considered to be the largest of all the 
mountains that arc situated towards the winter sunrise ” (the 
south-east). 3 “ For directly after you hate crossed this, you 
come in sight of the outer sea* the limit of which is not known 
with any certainty to the inhabitants of these parts. Now 
from this there flow* among other rivers, the Boctrus* the 
ChoftSpftsand the Aruxes; of w hich last the Tanais is a brunch* 
which parts off and flow* into the Pa I us 3 hunt is. The Indus 
also takes its rise in the same chain* which has the largest 
stream of all rivers. From the Caucasus in like manner there 
flow many rivers, of great size, us well as surj Hissing numbers* 
among which is the Thasis. Now the Caucasus is the largest 
mountain towards the summer rising (the north-east), both 
in extent and height, * , . a Again it is from the Pyrene, 
which is a mountain towards the equinoctial setting (i.e. due 
west) in Celtics* that both the Istrns and the Tnrtcssus flow: 
the latter towards the sea beyond the Columns, while tho 
Is true, after having traversed the whole of Europe, discharges 
itself into the Euxine. Of the other rivers towards the north* 
most toko their rise in tho Arkvnhm mountains, which are 
both iu extent and height the largest in this part of the world. 
But under the Great Bear itself (iu the extreme north) beyond 
the farthest limit of Scythia, are the mountains culled Ithi- 
prean* concerning the magnitude of which many tales are told 
that are clearly fabulous.” * 

It would be difficult to conceive a more utterly confused 
notion than this passage presents of the geographical relations 
of the mountain chains and rivers both of the east and the 
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west, Mount Furnaaus Is in nil probability the same as was 
called by the Greets in later times P&ropumisus or Paropanisus: 
the name being wilfully assimilated to the familiar form of 
Parnassus t and it may be fairly supposed that the Atmos is 
confused with the luxuries, the connection of which with the 
Tanals long continued to be one of the prevailing errors of 
Greek geography* Put the mention of the Choospes in con¬ 
nection with tUIs system is strangely erroneous* if the river 
of that name so familiar to the Greeks be intended.* Nor is 
it true that the Caucasus gives rise to many great rivers, 
Aristotle himself indeed was only able to mention the Phasis* 
which notwithstanding its mythical celebrity is hnt an unim¬ 
portant stream, ns compared with the great rivers of Asia, such 
as the Euphrates and the Tigris.* The whole passage indeed 
dearly shows how little progress had been made from the days 
of Herodotus to those of Aristotle in any definite knowledge of 
the geography of Asia. 

| ti. In regard to the west and north it w p iJl bo seen at a 
glance that his notions were still more vague and erroneous. 
He bad indeed heard the name of the Pyrenees* as a mountain 
chain in the west of Gaul; 1 but preposterously makes them 
the source of thr Is ter or Danube, while be ignores altogether 
the far greater chain of the Alps. Hig Arkynian mountains 
in the north are evidently an exaggerated notion of thollerky- 
Ilian forest in Germany, a name which we shall find again 
appearing in a vague manner among the Greek geographers 
before they had any definite knowledge concerning it. But 
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lit the same time he could nut divest his mind from the fiction 
of the lthipiean mountains in the far north, “from which (ho 
adds) most of the other rivers of the largest size, nest to the 
later, arc said to derive their sources/* B 

In regard to Africa it is not surprising that his Information 
should be. still more imperfect t but it is unintelligible that, 
while mentioning the Xilu as rising in the Silver Mountains 
(Argyms Mods}, tho only other names that he notices arcs those 
of the iEgon, and the Nyscs—both of them otherwise wholly 
unknown, but which he describes as rising in the /Ethiopian 
mountains—and the Chremetes, which flowed into the outer 
sea, a name equally unknown to later geographers,* 

| 7. Wo sec therefore that, while Aristotle's views of the 
physical and meteorological conditions connected with geo¬ 
graphy, were decidedly in advance of those of earlier writers, 
his knowledge of the positive geography of the inhabited 
world was still very imperfect , m well as limited. His Metco- 
rologica were certainly published before the expedition of 
Alexander into Asia had given a sudden extension to the 
horiKon of Greek knowledge in this direction. 1 

In one respect indeed his adherence to the old ideas, 
generally received in his time, preserved him from an error, 
which obtained general acceptance among the Greek geo 
graph ere for the next three centuries. Tie states distinctly 
that the Caspian Wea k entirely isolated, ami is inhabited all 
round? We have already seen that this fact was known to 
Herodotus; but as wo shall presently aec t a contrary view pre- 
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vailed from the time of Alexander onwards, supposed! to be 
founded upon actual observation: and this error was strangely 
perpetuated down to the time of Ptolemy. 5 

§ a In connection with the view above referred to p of the 
shallow and muddy character of the outer sea, beyond the 
Columns of Hercules, it may be worth while just to advert to 
the mythical tale of the supposed island of Atlantis, so fully 
developed hy Pluto in his two well-known dialogues, the 
Timunis and the Crlilaa* That the account there given of 
this vast island—larger than Libya and Asia united, which 
filled up the greater part of the Ocean west of the Columns— 
is a mere fiction for the purpose of affording a framework to 
Ids philosophical speculations* and is no more intended tp be 
taken seriously as having any basis in historical fact* than the 
tale of Er the PamphyHan in the tenth book of the Republic* 
appears to me unquestionable. The great exaggerations jis to 
numbers, and especially the carrying buck of the supposed 
events to a period nine thousand years before, seem purposely 
designed to impart to the whole story an obviously mythical 
character, with which it would be a natural trait of artistic 
invention to connect the acknowledged fact of the shallow and 
muddy nature of the Western Ocean* by supposing it to result 
from the subsidence of this imaginary island. 4 Whether this 
mode of accounting for what was supposed by the Greeks in 
the rlays of Pluto to be an undoubted fact, was first invented 
by the philosopher himself, or was an inference already drawn 
by earlier speculators from the obscure reports of Phoenician 
navigators, we have no means of judging, liut hi either case 
it appears to be clearly nothing more than a geological myth 
—an at tempt to account for (supposed) existing phenomena 
by the operation of natural causes, concerning which there 
was no real information.* 
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The only connection with our present subject of the Platonic 
myth, consists in the testimony it affords to this generally 
received belief in the mmavigablo character of the outer sea; 
a belief which would be naturally encouraged, if not originally 
propagated, by the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, 
who sought to deter those of other nations from extending 
their voyages in this direction. But if Pliny is correct in re¬ 
presenting the voyage of the Carthaginian Himiico into these 
parts of the Atlantic as contemporaneous with that of Hanno, 7 
which wo have already examined* these notions might reason¬ 
ably be taken as resting upon positive observation. For it 
appears certain that Himiico represented his progress as having 
been checked by the difficulties of navigation* owing to the 
want of force in the winds, the heavy and sluggish nature of 
the sea, and the quantities of sea-weed which obstructed the 
motion of the ship.* It is very probably on this report that 
the ideas so long current among the Greeks were originally 
based. 
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NOTE A, p. .385. 

AGE OF GCYLAX. 

Teie data afforded by tho intiml evidence of the Peri plus itself 
for determining its age, which have been cotlecled by Niebuhr 
(Ktetne Schriftm, voL L pp. I < <5-130; traindaied In the Philological 
Muaoum, vqL i. pp. 245-279), Ukert (Gecfcjr. <Jcr Grfechi n tj. .Rower* 
voL i. pt. ii. pp. 28.V-297), Letronne (Fragmens de* Poema 
grapltqut^ pp. 165-262)* and other writers are well Bummed up by 
C. Muller in hi a edition of tho Geograph i Gneci Minorca (Prolr* 
gmutvin, p. si i i t.). It may m fEce h ere to me n lion the m ore im porta nt 
and conclusive of them, Tho mention <*f Thurii in Italy (not 
founded till a.c* 444)^ of Herndon in the same country, founded in 
rc. 433* of Tauromenium in Sicily (about u.c. 36-4), of the city of 
Rhodes* which did not exist before b.c. 408, and of Amgriupolis* 
which was first settled by (ho Athenians In b.c. 4 . 17 — are alone 
Miffident to prove beyond a doubi that the work in question cannot 
have bcou composed liEl after the close of the fifth century b.c* On 
tho other hand, the absence of ail notice of Alexandria in Egypt* or 
of any of (ho numonniN cities founded by Alesiarider find bis sue- 
cessor« + is equally conducive evidence that it belongs to a period 
antecedent to tho reign of that monarch. 

It is more difficult to determine it within narrower limits i but 
the following points may bo regarded an establishing tho fact that 
it could hardly have beeen composed before the accession of Philip 
of Maced on. 

I, Wo find mention in tho Teriplus of tho cities of Ancona* leea* 
and Plmms in the Adriatic* all three of which were founded either 
wholly or in iKftrt by the cider IHonysiuR, about b.c, 305 + 2. Thu 

Gauls arc found at the mouth of the TV* u having been left there 
afior the expedition pfc (§ 18)* evidently that in which they took 
Rome KC r 390* 3. The foundation of the Athenian colony at 

Neupojm* near Ha turn on the Thracian coast* which took place in 
i.c. 360* is particularly mentioned G7) T 4. Theodosia* on the 
coast of the Tauric Chersonese* appears among the Greek cities of 
that region ' this was first estahlbihed by Lencon* king of Bosporus. 
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between b*c. 393- and 365, 5. Mewenia separately described as 

an independent country, thus indicating a period subsequent to 
ML 370. 6. The towns of the Epienemidian Loorians are assigned 

to the Phociana* to wfa«e territory they were first annexed in 
s>c< 353* 

It is difficult, if not impossible* to fix the date more closely 
than this; on the one hand the mention of Olynthus, which 
was destroyed in u.c. 347, as a city still existing—would seem to 
place it before that yean on the other hand it is inferred by 
C + Muller from the mention of Kehinus in Thessaly as a city of the 
Malians and from that of Nsupaetns as an ^tolian city (3 f>2) that 
it must 1 m brought down to the last years of Philips reign. But 
the arguments from the#e two last points aie not con elusive, as we 
do not know with certainty the dale of the tmnsaciions alluded to; 
and it appears safer to acquiesce in the conclusion of Niebuhr, who 
assigns it to the period between B.C. 3ti0 and 348. 

Tliy determination of the rtcraf period of the coin position of this 
little treat i&e 1 h however of comparatively little importance* It 
would he far more valuable if we were able to determine how far 
it really rcpit-scnte tho state of geographical knowledge at tho 
time of its compilation* and how for it may be based upon pre¬ 
viously existing materials, belonging to an earlier period. I here 
are certain Sy indications that our Periplus was derived from different 
authorities, of very different degrees of value (see on this point 
Lotroniio, ta. pp. 1 J@—174) : indeed it eonld hardly, in the nut jm of 
things bo otherw'Ege ; and weknow from abundant evidence In later 
times, and in tho case of far superior writers, how little ]>ains waa 
often taken to distinguish tho materials thus employed, t nfor¬ 
tunately l he means of discriminuting are, in ilio present ease* almost 
wholly wanting; and we insist be consent to take the work as wo 
find it. The text, which is derived only from a single MS** is 
notoriously corrupt, and occasionally without doubt interpolated: 
though the absence of all notices relating to a time htor than (hat 
of Alexander fortunately excludes the supposition of any extensivu 
Lnlcrpolalioix But even after making full allowance for the opera- 
tion of these causes, and for the barbarisms of later copyists, she 
s>tylo remains such as it i$ difficult to believe belonging to the age 
of Philip. Hence CL M tiller (Prolegomena, p xllx) hna gone *0 far 
as to maintain that the work actually prwrved to m ia only a 
meagre compendium of the origitml^ 1 ^ work of a grammarian of 
the third or fourth century after the Chiistiau eia. It is, however, 
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difficult to understand w-hat could have been the object of imch an 
abridgement at so late & }>eriud : and it Rooms impossible to belEo vo 
that any late writer,, deairing to m^kc use of the work fur his own 
purposes, would liave refrained altogether from any allusion to fho 
great cities that had sprang up around tho shorn of (he Medi¬ 
terranean in the time of Alexander and his aVCCC&BOTS* It 
ihis which givey ihe chief value to the Periplus. Mutilated and 
corrupt es it unfortunately is a we may yet rely upon its information, 
wherever it still remains intelligible* as belonging to an career 
period than any other extant geographical (realise, and giving uy 
a picture of the Greek world, as it existed before the tiino of the 
Macedonian conque.itt. 


NOTE B t p + 394, 

ORDEH or ISLANDS IN TtlE MEDITERRANEAN. 

A passage has been preserved to us from Alexia, a comic writer 
contemporary wish Alexander tin' Great (Fr. 30. ed, Meineke), 
in which he enumerates the seven largest islands in order of magni¬ 
tude, and this statement may naturally be (afeen a* repic*eiiiing tho 
received tradition on the subject. He gives them in the following 
order; 1. Sicily. 2. Sardinia, 3* Corsica, 4. Crete. 5. Eubma* 
0 Cyprus. 7, Lesbos, That theso seven wero the largest inland* 
in the Medilercunean came indeed to be an admitted fact, but there 
wits rome discrepancy with regard to their order, especially in 
respect to Corsica* Tiroams alone took the same view with Scylax 
in placing Sardinia before Sicily ; and he added that the lurgost of 
the Tbdearic Islands was tho next largest ** after the seven pp : Ibr 
which he is taken to task by Strabo, who as&eits that ho is quite 
in [(.taken ; '‘for that there arc many others larger." But in point 
of fact (ho island of Majorca is not only entitled to rank next after 
Lesbos, but is considerably larger than (hat island. The order 
given by Tim»us is ; L Sardinia. 2, Sicily, 3. Cyprus. 4 . Crete. 
*h Euboea* 6. Corsica, r* X^shos (jip. iitrab. if. c.). Diodorus gives 
them in the Name order (V. 17) except that he places Sicily first, 
adding that Sardinia was nearly tho rame size. Tho priority of 
Sicily was generally recognised in modem as well as ancient tiniegr, 
until Admiral Smyth ascorrained by actual survey that Sardinia 
was slightly the larger of the two. {Smyth's Mediterranean, p. 28.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER- 


Section L—fijmpa^fns tn Central and Western Asia* 

§ L The expedition of Alexander the Great into Asia mark a 
an era of Scarcely less importance in the progress of geography* 
than in the political hi story of the ancient world. It iras not 
merely* or even principally* by its immediate results that it 
produced so great a change* but by the opening it afforded for 
subsequent exploration* and especially for the more careful 
examination of countries already known to the Greeks in a 
general way, but with which they were still very imperfectly 
acquainted. We have seen that Herodotus already possessed 
a general knowledge of the whole Persian Empire, of the 
satrapies into which it was divided* and the tribes and nations 
by which they were inhabited. But we have seen also how 
far he was from possessing an accurate or complete geo¬ 
graphical idea of the countries in question. Nor is it probable 
that the Greeks knew more than this a hundred years later. 
The ex|jedition of the younger Cyras* the residence of Greek 
physicians and others at the Persian court* and the continually 
increasing intercourse of the Greeks with the neighbouring 
provinces of the Empire* had doubtless led to a Oilier and 
more accurate knowledge of the provinces of Lower Asia \ but 
with the remoter regions of the continent—known in later 
days as Upper Asia—they had still very little acquaintance. 
The vast tracts of the plateau of Iran—constituting the 
greater part of the modem Persian monarchy, as well as the 
still more remote provinces oi Bactria and India* were still 
known to them almost in name only. Even after the con- 
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quests of Alexander the limits of their geographical knowledge 
were extended but very little way beyond the confines of the 
Former Empire of Persia, but within these limits their informa¬ 
tion hud attained a vastly increased degree of clearness and 
certainty—exceeding indeed in some instances that possessed 
at any subsequent period dow n to quite modern times. 

So imperfect was the knowledge of the interior of Asia 
possessed by the Greeks, when Alexander crossed the Hel¬ 
lespont and prepared to lead his armies into the heart of t he 
dominions of the Great King, that his campaigns—especially 
after the death of Darius,—may be said to partake of the 
nature of an exploring expedition- and for this reason, as 
well as because they were generally taken by subsequent geo¬ 
graphers as the basis of their description of the countries in 
question., it will be necessary briefly to follow the footsteps of 
the conqueror, and trace the course of his triumphant march 
from the Hellespont to the Sutledge. 

§2. His campaigns in Europe, previous to crossing over 
into Asia, may bo passed over with but slight notice, as 
being In themselves of comparatively little interest; besides 
which the information we possess concerning them is m 
imperfect that it is impossible to follow their geographical 
details- In his first campaign against the Tribal!ians (sc* 
335), he crossed the ridge of Mount Hmmus (the Balkan ) P 
carrying by force of arms a mountain pass which is described 
as steep and difficult; then descending into the plains he 
defeated the Tri ball urns in a decisive action, and afterwards 
advanced as far us the southern bank of the Danube, A con¬ 
siderable number of the Triballians and other Thracians had 
taken refuge in an island of the river called Pence, where 
Alexander was unable to attack them; but he made a demon¬ 
stration nf force by creasing the river with a portion of his 
army in the face of the Getee, w ho were assembled to oppose 
his passage, but who Red into the interior as soon as he suc¬ 
ceeded in landing his troops. Alexander was too wary to 
follow thorn p and after burning one of their towns p situated 
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but a short distance from the river, bo ree rossed the Danube 
with out loss. 1 

This exploit was chiefly remarkable as being the first 
instance, after the ill-fated expedition of Darius, in which an 
invader had crossed the great river later, and for this reason 
it appears to have struck terror into the neighbouring tribes* 
many of which hastened to send embassies to the young con¬ 
queror. But neither the place where he effected this passage* 
nor that where he crossed the range of the Balkan can be 
determined. The island of Peucef where the fugitive Thracians 
took refuge, is indeed usually identified with the large island 
to which that name was given by Strabo and later writers, 
firmed by the separation of Ilia different arms of the Danube 
near its mouth. But it ss impossible to suppose the march of 
Alexander to have extended to this part of the river, 3 and the 
island hero meant was doubtless one of the many small islands 
that occur in the Danube, throughout the lower part of its 
course. The Triballi, against whom the expedition seems to 
have been specially directed— perhaps out of revenge for the 
defeat sustained at their hands by his father Philip*—appear, 
so far as me are able to judge, to have occupied the region 
now known as Serna, extending from the Danube us far us the 
foot of tho Balkan; but we have no means of determining by 
which of the passes Alexander forced his way across that 
mountain barrier. The whole account of the campaign as 
given by Arrian, though derived from the high authority of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagos, is very meagre and unsatisfactory— 
at least in a geographical point of view. 

Two points of interest may however be noticed. We learn 
in the first place that the Gets?* who in the time of Herodotus 


l Arrian, Anahtu^ uc,!^. had no doubt Chut flu idaa4 of FeWH 
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dwelt in the plains of Bulgaria, south of the Danube/ were 
now to be found only to the north of that river, and had 
already occupied the same position which they continued to 
maintain for centuries afterwards,* Another circumstance 
worthy of notice h that among the different nations and 
tribes that sent embassies to Alexander at this period, in con¬ 
sequence of the sensation created by his daring passage of the 
Danube, we find mention of one from the Celts or Gaul a 
“ who dwelt upon the Ionian Gulf" (u e. at the head of the 
Adriatic ); 9 the first occasion probably on which the Greeks 
had any direct intercourse with a people who were before long 
to inflict upon them such severe disasters. They are described 
by Arrian (evidently copying Ptolemy) as “men of tall 
stature, and who had a high opinion of themselves.” Their 
only upprohcnsii'H, as they proudly answered to the young 
monarch, was “lest the sky should fell upon their heads,” 

§ 3* Alexander next turned his arms against the Illyrians, 
where he reduced a strong fortress named Pel ion (situated 
somewhere near the Lake Lychnidus), and defeated a large 
force ot the T iuiluntians< — a tribe who occupied the western 
parts of Illyria, in the neighbourhood of the Greek colonies 
of Epid&cmus and Apullonin, but who had on this occasion 
come tu the support of their eastern neighbours He was 
still with his army in the heart of the mountainous region 
oi Illyrian®, when news reached him of the defection of the 
Thebans; and with that promptitude of decision and celerity 
of movement which were among his leading characteristics, 
he marched at once, through the passes of Mount Pindus to 
Pel Inna in Thessaly/ and from thence without a moment's 
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delay into Ikeotia. So rapid were his movements that he had 
descended into the plains of Bcootia ami occupied the town 
of OnchestuB within a short distance of Thebes, before the 
Thebans and their allies had any information of bis march, 8 
The brilliancy of this decisive exploit was a fitting prelude to 
his subsequent operations in countries even mure remote and 
unknown than the Illyrian Highlands, 

J 1, It was in the spring of the year n.c. 334 that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont; and his decisive victory at the 
Gratiieus,* almost immediately afterwards, opened the way lor 
him at once into the interior of Asia Minor. He was however 
by no means in haste to avail himself of the opening thus 
presented to him, and before attempting to advance against 
the Great King* he was careful to secfire his ccmimuiiioutione 
with the sea, and to establish his base of operations along the 
coast of the ^Egean. Hence, after possessing himself uf the 
important, position of Sardis—a fortress reputed to be impreg¬ 
nable, but which was yielded by the Persian governor without 
striking a blow—he directed his arms against the cities of 
Ionia and Caria, where the long sieges of Miletus and Halicar¬ 
nassus occupied him throughout the remainder of that year. 
It was not till the middle of the winter that he wits able to 
advance into Lycia, the cities of which submitted to Him 
without resistance; and he from thence continued his march 
along the sea-coast of Pampbylia by rhaselis, Perga and 
Aspendiis, as far as Side. His object in following this line of 
route was, by obtaining the submission of all these maritime 
cities, to seem re possession of the sea-coast, and guard against 
the operations of the Persian fleet, which was at this time 
under the command of the able ami enterprising Greek 
general Memnun. 

Having accomplished this purpose he directed his course 
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northwards into the interior of Asia Minor, advancing by 
Terme-ssna and Sagalassus to felierue in Pbrvgiu. On this 
lino of march lie had to force his way through the rugged and 
mountainous country of the Pisidinns, a barbarian and warlike 
jH'ople, wln> had always maintained their independence against 
the Persian Empire, 1 and who now appeared in arms to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the Macedonian conqueror. Alexander 
himself though he defeated them in more than one engage¬ 
ment, and succeeded in effecting his passage through their 
country, was content with a little more than nominal sub¬ 
mission. and left them still in possession of their mountain 
fastnesses. The Pi aid tans indeed seem to have retained a 
state of virtual independence in the wild ranges of Mount 
Taurus until they were finally subdued by the Itnmans 3 

§ 5. Phrygia on the contrary was at once reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of a regular province ; a Macedonian governor being substi¬ 
tuted for the Persian satrap. From Cek-nm Alexander marched 
northwards as fur m Gordium, on the river Sungarlus, which 
he reached early in the year B.c. 333 ; here he halted for some 
time, and was rejoined by Parmenio, who had been detached 
with a part of his army to proceed from Sardis through Lydia 
into Phrygia; ns Wei I as by considerable reinforcements from 
Europe. It is not clear what induced him to move bo fur to 
the north ; 3 but he appears to have been detained at tiordhun, 
not only by the necessity of reposing his troops after their 
winter campaign, but by apprehensions of the plans of 
Mem non, who was carrying on successful operations iu the 
-ffigean with the Persian fleet, where he had already reduced 
the islands of Ehios and Lesbos, nnd was meditating a descent 
iu Greece itself. The untimely death of Memnon just at this 
juncture delivered Alexander from all apprehensions in this 
quarter; and he now at once prepared to advance into the 
heart of Asia, and seek an encounter w ith the Great King. It 
was from this time that his expedition assumed the character 

• See ChHjiti r X, j>, 3M. t (S| m ^ ^[i. „ 5 7J . 
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of an Anabasis, or march up the country, and resembles in 
some degree that of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, which we have 
already hud occasion to follow. 

§ 6. From Gordium Alexander advanced to Ancyra, w here 
he received the submission of the Paphlagoniaus, who were 
allowed to continue in tlm enjoyment of the same virtual 
independence os they had always maintained under tho 
Persians, being nominally subjected to the authority of the 
governor of Phrygia, hut exempted even from tho payment 
of tribute.' AVe have no details as to his subsequent march 
from Ancyra through Cappadocia to the limt of Mount Iannis 
where he encamped on the same spot which hail been occupied 
seventy years before by the younger Cyrus, at the entrance of 
tho Cilician Gates.* This formidable piss—the strength of 
which appears to have excited the astonishment of Alexander 
himself as much as it had dime that of Xenophon * was 
abandoned without resistance by the Persian troops w'ho 
occupied it; anti the king descended without opposition into 
the plain of Cilicia, and took possession of the important city 
of Taiaus. Here he was detained for a considerable time by a 
severe attack of illness; when convalescent from this, instead 
of advancing at unco into Syria, he turned his arms to the 
south-west, reduced the cities of Soli and Audi in I us, and 
compelled the neighbouring mountain tribes to submission. 

Meanwhile he bail already dispatched Pannenio with a con¬ 
siderable force to occupy the strong passes which afforded the 
only communication between C ilicia and Syria, the military 
importance of which had been fully recognized at the time 
of the expedition of Cyrus. He now learned, while still in 
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Cilicia, that Darius with an immense army had advanced to 
meet him, and was encamped at a place called Sochi, two 
days' inarch from the entrance of tHe passes. On receiving 
tills intelligence Alexander hastened on by forced marches, 
and arrived without opposition at Myriandms, at that time, as 
we have seen, a frequented sea-port at the foot of the pass 
leading directly into Syria. 1 But while ho was thus pushing 
on by the direct road, Darius on his part had broken up his 
camp at Sochi, and crossed the ridge of Mount Am an us by 
another pass* apparently unknown to the Greeks, which 
brought him down to the Mediterranean near Issus, in the 
rear of Alexander's army, so as to cut off the communications 
of the Macedonian king, and thus compel him to an immediate 
action. 1 

§7. The disastrous result of the great battle which ensued 
(Nov. d.c* 333) hud the effect of leaving all the maritime 
provinces of the Persian Empire open to the arms of Alex¬ 
ander : and while Darius lied to Babylon, where he occupied 
himself in collecting a still more formidable army, Alexander 
was able to devote himself without fear of interruption to the 
conquest of the important regions of Syria ami Egypt* His 
operations during this time were in a military point of view 
among the most remarkable of his whole career; the sieges of 
Tyre and Gaza—which between them occupied not less than 
nine months—were calculated to call forth all the resource* of 
his unrivalled genius, and it was here (m Mr. Grate justly 
observes) that ho encountered the hardest lighting that ho met 
with during hie whole life. 1 But in a geographical pi hint of 
view liis campaigns ill Syria and Egypt have comparatively 
little interest: he appears to have met with no difficulty in 
traversing the desert from Gaza to Pelusium, 3 and ho did not 
attempt to ascend the Nile above Memphis, 
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His celebrated expedition to the oracle of Ammon alone 
calls for more particular notice. We have seen that the On sis 
consecrated to the Egyptian divinity, to whom the Greeks 
gave the name of Zens Ammon, was already known to them in 
the time of Herodotus : 3 its famous oracle was frequently 
visited by Greeks from Cyrenc, as well as from other parts of 
the Hellenic world, and it vied in reputation with those of 
Delphi and Dodonn 4 Hut to traverse the desert which sur¬ 
rounded it, with an army, was an enterprise of difficulty, and 
requiring at once foresight and resolution. Still it cannot bo 
doubted that the difficulties of the inarch were greatly exag¬ 
gerated by the historians of Alexander, with the view of 
imparting something of a mythical character to an expedition 
which resulted in a declaration of the divine origin of the con¬ 
queror,* Alexander followed the line of the coast from the 
Lake Mareotis ns far as iWtonium—the frontier city of 
Egypt: and frmu thence he struck due south into the heart 
of the desert—eight days’journey across which brought him 
in safety to the Oasis and temple of Ammon. The cireura- 
stantial descriptions of this singular region, which are found 
in the historians of Alexander, arc doubtless derived troni ilie 
observation of eye-witnesses who accompanied the king; and 
agree perfectly with the accounts oi modern travellers,, who 
in recent times have repeatedly visited this outlying spot* 
Another remarkable circumstance by which Alexander's 
visit to Egypt wns distinguished, anil one that exercised a far 
more permanent influence, was bis foundation of the city of 
Alexandria, on the shores of the Lake MaieotU: u short dis¬ 
tance to the westward of the Canopic mouth of the N ilc. This 
was the first, as it was destined to be by far the most important, 
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ol the numerous cities to which the gtent conqueror g&ve his 
own name, 

§ 8. With the commencement of spring (mo. 331) Alexander 
repairer) from Egypt into Phoenicia, am) from thence, after a 
halt of considerable duration, ho directed bis march into tbo 
interior. He arrived at Thapsacus on the Euphrates in the 
month of July ; but though tbo river might be expected to be 
fordable at this season of the year, he had had the foresight to 
semi forward a Macedonian force to construct two bridges of 
Isjuts, bj means of which lie effected the passage without 
difficulty or opposition.* From this point he hud a choice of 
two routes; either to follow the left hank of the Euphrates 
directly towards Babylon {as Cyrus bad done), or to traverse 
the northern part of Mesopotamia to the Tigris, and crossing 
that river, advance through the plains of Assyria, through 
which the (1 reeks under Xenophon had effected their retreat. 
But ho appears to have been deterred from adopting the former 
line of march by the arid and burning character oft ho country, 
and the consequent difficulty of supplying his array with pro¬ 
visions and forage.* Hence lie directed his march at first in 
a northerly direction, but afterwards turning to the cast, and 
leaving the mountains of Armenia on his left, he followed 
apparently the direct rente which led towards the upper course 
of the Tigris. He was led at first to believe that Darina— 
who had now assembled another army, still larger than that 
with which ho fought at Issus—would here meet him, to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the Tigris, but on reaching that river 
Alexander found it undefended, and crossed it by a ford with¬ 
out opposition.* It was not till the fourth day's march through 
the plains of Assyria that he found himself in presence of the 
vast army of Darius. That monarch, warned bv his disaster 
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nt Tsaus, where ho had imprudently engaged his Fast host in 
the midst of narrow defiles and mountain passes, had this time 
selected for his battle-field an open plain, between the Tigris 
and the Lyons or Greater Zub h l near a village called (bin- 
gomela, about- GOO stadia (GO C4. miles) from the city ofArbek, 
from which it was separated by the Lyons, the passage of 
which was* however, secured by a bridge. But the disciplined 
valour of the Macedonian troops asserted its superiority over 
the vast undisciplined hosts of the Persian monarch 0*5 deci¬ 
sively in the plains of Assyria as it had done in the defiles of 
Isaiiis: and the battle of Artak—as it waa commonly named, 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the city from the actual 
field of battle 3 —was the death-blow of the Persian monarchy. J 
Dartua fled in the first instance to Artels, and from fcbcnco 
without a halt across the passes of Ml. Zagros to Ecbatana, 
leaving the direct route to Babylon and Susa open to tin* 
conqueror/ 

& 9* Alexander did not attempt to pursue the fugitive, and 
directed his march at once to the great cities, which now lay 
before him m the prizes of v ictory. Babylon and Susa suc¬ 
cessively opened their gates to the conqueror, who found in 
them vast treasures, the accumulated hoards of the Persian 
monarchy during a period of two centuries. From ■Wusa he 
directed his march into Perak proper, with a view to occupy 
the important cities of Persepolie and Fasargada. The former 
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of these, it would appear, still ranked as the second city of the 
empire in wealth anti magnificence* 5 But between the two 
capitals lay a rugged mountain district* inhabited by a people 
named the Usui* a race of hardy and warlike mountaineers* 
who had always maintained their independence against the 
Persian monarchy, and compelled the Great King himself to 
pay them a sum of money as a tribute whenever he passed 
through their territory. Alexander, however* resented this 
demand as a humiliation* and succeeded not only in forcing 
his passage through their country, not withstanding the for¬ 
midable character of the passes it presented; but took their 
chief town* and compelled the whole people to a nominal 
submission. There still, however* remained other passes, of u 
still more formidable character—termed by the Greeks the 
Pylie Pcrsica>, or Pylie Siuknfie—between the territory of the 
l x intis, and the plain of Perse polls, and these were occupied 
by a Persian force under Arioharzuues. But all obstacles were 
overcome by the skill and courage of Alexander* who forced 
the passes, and made himself master without further opposition 
of the ancient capital of Persia. 4 

§ 10* Here ho remained some time {it was now’ mid-winter); 
and before be continued his advance into the interior, he made 
several expeditions against the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains, among whom we find the often recurring name of 
the Mardh It was not till the spring of bx. 3B0 that he 
nutted northwards into Media, where Bar ins, who had remained 
stationary at Kcbataiia* had been in vain endeavouring to 
organize a fresh army to oppose him. Disappointed of his 
expected reinforcements* the Persian king quitted Ecbatana* 
o° ^e advance of the conqueror* with a very small force, and 
hastened to the pass called the Pyl® Caspian* with a. view 
of taking refuge in the remote provinces of Parthia and 
Jlattriu. Alexander immediately pursued him, with a light 
detachment of troops* but having advanced as far as Rhngie, 
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within a day's march of the Caspian Gates, he found that 
Darius had already passed through that defile, and in eon se¬ 
quence he halted for five days, to recruit and rejiose his 
troops. He then advanced through the pass, which was left 
undefended, and had reached the open country on the other 
side, when the news that Darius was a prisoner in the hands of 
his own officers, who were carrying him away captive, led 
Alexander to push on with the utmost speed in Ida pursuit, 
and by extraordinary forced marches, he succeeded in over¬ 
taking the fugitives on the fourth day, though not in time to 
save the life of the unfortunate Darius, who was mortally 
wounded by the conspirators, and expired before he fell into 
the hands of the conqueror.® 

§11. Alexander now halted at Hecatompyltis, which appears 
to have been at this time the chief place of the satrapy of 
I'oithis, as it afterwards became the capital of the Parthian 
kings.® Here he waited fur the arrival of the rest of his forces; 
and took measures for the organization of tho government in 
the province thus newly acquired. We hear nothing of any 
resistance offered by the Farthiuns—a people destined here¬ 
after to assume so formidable a character, but who were at 
this time but an inconsiderable tribe, and submitted without 
opposition to the Macedonian arms. The same was the case 
with the Tapuri, a mountain tribe who occupied the defiles 
and forests of Mount El bur?!, through which Jay the route 
from Hec&tompylus to the Caspian, but who offered but little 
opposition to the passage of Alexander; and their satrap Anto- 
phradates hastened to tender his submission to the king, as soon 
us he arrived at Zadracarta in the plain of Hyrcania. It was 
otherwise with the Mardi, who occupied the mountain tracts 
to the west of them; 1 and confiding in the rugged and inac- 
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ccssible nature of their country, at first defied the arms of 
Alexander, and compelled him to lead an expedition in 
person into their mountain fast nesses. Of the Hyrcanians 
properly so called wr heat little; the Persian satrap I’hrata- 
phemea, who was governor of the province, submitted without 
resistance. 1 

§ 12. Alexander had now penetrated into regions that had 
hitherto been known only by name among the Greeks; his 
subsequent campaigns carried him farther and farther beyond 
tho domain of their geographical knowledge. It is true tluit 
he did nut, until he crossed the Indus, actually pass beyond 
the limits of what had been comprised within the Persian 
Empire; but though the mufies of the Hadrians, the Sogdians, 
and the Arnos, had been familiar to the Greeks from the 
days of Herodotus,’ their information concerning the regions 
inhabited by these nations w-ns doubtless of the vaguest 
description; and the victorious progress of tho Macedonian 
king from the shores of the Caspian to the banks of t lie Indus 
jwirtook almost as much of the character of geographical 
discovery us of military enterprise. This portion of his career, 
indeed, became in the eyes of subsequent writers, tho basis of 
all their geographical knowledge of the countries in question; 
and though on this occasion lie established in the heart of 
Asia a nucleus of Greek civilisation, which continued to 
maintain itself during a long period, and even acquired 
extensive development, we shall find that very little informa¬ 
tion was derived from this source, and little was known of 
Central Asia in the days of Strain, beyond what could bo 
learnt from the historian^ of Alexander, 

These campaigns have a further interest in the eyes of 
modem inquirers from the fact that as Alexander was the first, 
be was also the last, who ever Jed an European army through 
the regions in question. It is only in quite recent times that 
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oven exploring travellers have been able to visit the remote 
provinces of Baetriu and Sogdiaim, and in attempting to trace 
the route cjF Alexander through these wild countries we a ball 
find that our difficulties arise almost as much from our own 
imperfect knowledge of the localities, as from the deficiency 
of our ancient informants* 4 The task would indeed be a 
hopeless one, were it not for the physical peculiarities of tho 
country, which must in all ages have determined the limited 
ureas to which settled population was restricted, as well as the 
lines of mute which communicated between them. The fertile 
valleys of Central Asia are almost as clearly marked by nature 
m the Oases of Africa; and the sandy deserts which separate 
them, as well as the Great Halt Desert that occupies so large a 
portion inf the table-land of Iran, must in ancient, as in modem 
times* have always presented an impassable barrier to the 
extension of civilisation. 

§ 13. The marches of Alexander were therefore undertaken 
under conditions very similar to those which would lie on- 
countered by a modern caravan. “ The great reads from Persia 
to India and Bactria (observes Professor Wilson) have always 
of necessity followed the direction to which the natural 
features of the country have confined them ; and as these* have 
undergone little material alteration since the Greeks marched 
to Bactria* there should be no great difference in tho routes 
which are open to travellers in the present day. Pjisscjs 
through mountains, and path* across deserts* afforded access, 
no doubt, in various situation*; but the roads available for 
commerce or for war, for caravan* or armies, arc in all pro¬ 
bability much the same now that they always w j ere. T he 
general bearings and stages cannot be very dissimilar. s 
The same writer adds a warning—too often neglected by 
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modem inquirers into ancient geography,—against placing 
too much reliance on the distances transmitted to ns; and 
observes that "ample allowance avast be made for the inex¬ 
actness of both ancient and modern measurements/* The 
lines of route have, even in modem times, for the most part, 
not been fixed by survey; but merely calculated from the 
number of bouts occupied in traversing them on a horse or a 
camel/ 1 here can be no doubt that the same was the case 
with the distances recorded by ancient authors, with this great 
additional element of uncertainty, that as they had no portable 
instruments for measuring time, they could not have calcu¬ 
lated tho distances even in hours, bat must have been reduced 
to the still rougher estimate of days' journeys. This is still 
the only method in use along the less frequented routes of the 
Persia 11 Empire/ 

Imperfect as &n itinerary based u pci such a minlc of estimate 
must necessarily be, it in unfortunately a great deni more than 
we actually possess. In follow j ng the campaigns of Alexander 
we arc perpetually reminded, by painful contrast, of the record 
which Xenophon 1ms preserved to us of tho march of the 
younger Cyrus to Cunaxa, ami although we have seen how far 
this was from k ing free from geographical difficulties, and 
how little pretension it had to be bused on anything like 
correct measurement, it is ccrutin that s ueh an itinerary of the 
marches of Alexander would Ivo an invaluable addition to enr 
knowledge. It has been indeed contended by some modern 
writers that not only was such on itinerary extant in ancient 
limes, but that if <r«s based cut actual mects-uremeni, by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose. Unfortunately, such an 
assumption rests upon very slender authority, and it is certain 
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ttint if any such record ever existed* the statements derived 
from it by extant authors are too few and too imperfect 
to be of much, use to ns in tracing the route of the great 
conqueror** 

Still, the leading outlines of his extraordinary progress from 
the Caspian to the luxuries, and from that river again to tho 
Indus* ran be distinctly followed. It will even be found, that 
in many instances, the distances given by undent writers 
jpresent n degree of approximation to those of modern travellers, 
exceeding what could reasonably be expected under tho eir- 
C&PLgtUtlCGS. 

§ 11. From Zadraearta Alexander directed his march east¬ 
wards towards Boutrin, where Besaus* the murderer of Darius* 
hail assumed the tiara of the Persian kings, and was evidently 
preparing to set up an independent sovereignty. After tra¬ 
versing the northern portion of Pnrthia 5 hc reached the confines 
of Aria* where he wsis met, at a place cal led Swift, by the 
sntmp of the province, Satibarzancs, who hastened to make kin 
submission to the conqueror* and wbts in roosequeiicc eon firun d 
in the possession of bis satrapy. But when Alexander was 
pushing on towards Baetria, and before he bad yet quitted the 
confines of Aria, ho suddenly learned that Sati barman es was 
playing him false, and preparing to join Jh\ssns, as soon oa he 
saw his own province clear of the Macedonian army. Hereupon 
he suddenly turned upon the rebel satrap with his accustomed 
rapidity* and by a forced march of 600 stadia (60 (1. miles) in 
two days, surprised him in his capital city of Artacoana, and 
crushed the insurrection at once* But being thus diverted 
from his original line of march towards Bnctriu, he did not 
resume it* and he appears to have thought it prudent to 
secure the neighbouring provinces of Drang iana and Am- 
ehosia before adventuring himself in the remote regions 
beyond the PaiopamisM. 

With this view be marched from Artacoana {which must have 
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situated either on the site, or at all events somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Herat) in a southerly 
direction to Prophthasia, the capital city of the Drangians or 
Z&rnngians, wire inhabited the country now known its Sefstan* 
ili.’? halt in thin remote and obscure locality was rendered 
memorable by the discovery of the conspiracy of Plulotaa* and 
the executions that followed, which have left one of the darkest 
skid ns upon the character of Alexander.® When he again 
moved forward* he followed the valley of the Helmund, and 
one of its tributaries* which constitute the natural highway in 
this part of Asia, as far as Ctmri&har, and thence turning to the 
north-east, advanced through Arochosia, by the rite of the 
modern Ghizni and Cabal, to the foot of the Hindoo Koosli, 
or Caucasus, as it was named by the Greeks. 3 Here he made 
a long halt: the winter was too far advanced for him to think 
o! passing the mountains at that season : and his armv had 
already suffered severely from the cold in traversing the incle¬ 
ment regions of the Paropamlaadae through which they had 
lately piissed. He took advantage of the dekty to found here 
a permanent monument of his power, while he at the same 
time secured bis future communications, by establishing a city* 
to which he ga^e his own name? it was snbscijuentJy known* 
for the sake of distinction from the numerous other cities that 
liore the same appellation, ns Alex tin drui ad Caucjisum. Here 
he settled a body of iOOU Macedonians, veteran soldiers and 
others. 

§ 15, It is not difficult, for the reason already stated, to 
follow the line ot Alexander s march* during the above cam¬ 
paign, so far aa its main outline and direction arc concerned* 
though there is often much uncertainty in determining the 
precise localities indicated. There are in fact, at the present 
day, two roads leading from the Caspian Gates, or the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Teheran* to Meshed and Herat, one above the 
mountains, keeping throughout along the elevated table-land; 
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the other descending (as we know Alexander to have done) 
into the plains of HjrCama near the Caspian, and tfience 
through the northern part of Farthia proper, to the frontier of 
the Arums near Meshed, 1 The latter of these, which is the 
one most frequented at the present day, is unquestionably that 
which was followed by Alexander. Of the two cities whose 
names are mentioned! the one, Susia—apparently the first 
place be tame to within the limits of Aria—cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty, though it wars probably situated not 
far from Meshed: the second, Artacoana, is generally placed 
at Herat. On this supposition it must be the same place that 
was subsequently known us Alexandria in Ariis* 1 

The direct road from Herat to Ifiictriu would have lain 
through the mountain ranges now occupied by the Hazara 
tribes to the foot of the Damian pass across the Hindoo Koofch: 
but it is probable that this mud was in ancient, us it is in 
modem times, but little frequented, if not impassible for an 
army;* and the longer route, which was followed by Alex¬ 
ander, had the advantage of enabling him to reduce to subjec¬ 
tion on his passage the districts of Dniiigiima, Arachosia, and 
the Purojiuinisns. By this means he would have secured the 
submission of all the nations to the south of the great mountain 
chain, before lie crossed it into Dactrk and !£ugdiana. Of the 
tribes that lay along this line of march, the Draugiana or 
Zaranghms may be identified beyond a doubt as occupying 
the district now known as KoTatau, on the banks of the Hd- 
numd, and the lake formed by its waters. Their capital city 
of Prophtfiask may be in all probability identitied with the 
modem Furrah, which is still the northern capital of tfeistau, 
and a place of considerable traffic. 1 

From lining 1 ana onwards his course lay of necessity along 
tfio valley of the Etymaiider (Helmund) which presents n 
narrow strip of cultivated land, bordered on each side by arid 
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deserts/ lift re be encountered a tribe called by the Greeks 
Energetic, but whose true name seems to have been Ariaspm. 
Proceeding from thence to the northwards, and quitting the 
vallcv of the Hetmund for that of one of its tributaries, ho 
entered, the province of Arachosia, and doubtless followed the 
line of route, in use at the present day* from Candahar to 
Ghimi: a road which (as Professor Wilson observes) is “ recom- 
mended/* or rather prescribed, by the character of the country, 
ijI being confined on either hand by lofty mountains of con¬ 
siderable elevation and arduous access/' 1 From thence still 
advancing onwards, in spite of the late season of the year, ho 
crossed the mountain tract between Glmni and Cabul, where 
lib army suffered much from cold t us well as from the deep 
snows.* It was doubtless the experience of tho difficulties and 
privations here encountered that determined him to halt for 
the winter in the valley of €abul p before attempting the 
passage of tho still more formidable range of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

§ 1G. One of the most important points in the geography of 
these campaigns is the determination of the exact site of the 
city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Caucasus, which 
continued for a long time to be a place of importance and one 
of the principal centres of Greek civilization in these remote 
regions. Its position may now bo looked upon as clearly 
determined, at all events within very narrow limits. It was 
situated, as we learn from Pliny (who is here certainly fol* 
lowing the geographers of Alexander}/ at the very foot of the 
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mountains {that ig to say, of the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koogh), and 50 Roman miles {40 G. miles) from Ortosprinu, 
which may be placed on satisfactory grounds on the site of the 
modem CabuL 1 These indications point clearly to 11 position 
in the fertile region known as the Koh Daman, to the north of 
Cnbnl, ftt the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and at the point of 
junction of the different passes lending across that mountain 
range into Buctria. Near this point of junction is situated the 
modem town of Chariknr, in the neighbourhuHid of which are 
considerable ruins, indicating the site of a city of importance. 
Hero therefore we may in all probability place the city of 
Alexander, which became, during a considerable period, the 
capital of the whole surrounding country, much aa Cnbul is at 
the present day. An additional con fir mat ion of this conclusion 
is found in the name of Opiano given by some Greek writers 
to the district around Alexandria, and which is thought to be 
retained in that of the modern village of Opian, or Ifupian, a 
few miles to the north-west of Chari knt-. 3 

§ 17. As soon as the spring was sufficiently far advanced for 
the passes of the Hindoo Koosh to lie practicable, Alexander 
quitted his winter quarters (nxk 329) and traversed the moun¬ 
tains, the passage of which, however, still presented great 
difficulties* aval occupied him no less than seventeen days— 
reckoning apparently from the newly-founded city of Alex¬ 
andria to Adrapsa or Drapsaca, the first city in Raetria, 3 It is 
a question of much interest to determine thy pass by which ho 


1 Thfl n&mu flf Orbmpana eb nut 
iWnl in any uf lliv iltaBt tiistfiriiilii 
of Alt'Eu.ndcr : but it W mi^ticmed bjf 
Siratwi r auil ] lLh- rtfe^riptJLKn of iti 
jxm I km MiLnn" thu Parn jhim Lm Jk nt 
UlO junclinn of Hie* mdl* enu of 
which Jed diPu-ctly Lnb> Itac-tria (*is 
iwl t'-ft? in B&rrpur Tp infant 
^rir ivrlw ir Tolf IT, ^ t 

| 8, p r 7i.T}, lea™ liUk i\mM that it 
tfiiwi ™mpaT*i3 llio Bllu uf Cabal, 

I ho iroportarwe nf winds i* dewed 1 
frrun Unit very circnimalancL-. 


f Note X* p. 490 . 

* The naiEio ia wrilltin by Arrmn 
flit, TO, § I>, tho only oeuj of ihp Jii*- 
tjjtiiiTid of Ah-lander who mt-ntiona it, 
DnifhHafa 1 Apa^nda): but Strain writ^ 
it m mac pp^Rii Adrapra % p. 

in another Diri(tm (is. ll n p. 
5L6), Tlif Iln pea ol Plilk-nay, thnia^b 
clrrtjbUreu the Etimii rm na*, tn_i 

the wune placa* as that anther pbi^i.-a 
il 131 Sn^tl kum* coiittiiliTahty ia thn 
EkOrtli ^larfii-aoila (IVL ri- 12, § t>). 
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crossed the great mountain range; an inquiry intimately con¬ 
nected with that Already touched upon, of the position of 
Alexandria. If that city be correctly placed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Charikar, it is unlikely that Alexander should 
have taken the pass of Bamian, as supposed by most modem 
writers, from its being the easiest and best known of the passes 
leading from Cabul into Buotria, But it appears that there 
are three other passes leading from the Koh Daman directly 
across the mountains, among which, at the present day, "the 
cam vans make their selection, according to the season of the 
year, and the more or less peaceable slate of the country which 
borders them/' 4 It is far more probable that Alexander should 
have taken one of these passes, which led directly into Bactria, 
than the more circuitous route by Bamian: but it is more 
difficult to choose among them, and there is nothing to deter¬ 
mine with any degree of certainty the position of the Bactrian 
city of Adrapsa or Drapsaca, which formed the termination of 
the pass on the other aide. At the same time the probabilities 
seem in favour of his having followed the mute which ascends 
the valley of the Panchshir, and crosses the mountains al its 
head by the pass known as the Khawak \ mss: from whence it 
turns to the left and descends to Anderub, a place which has 
been identified by several modem writer^ though on very 
slender grounds* wslh the Dnipsucu of Arrian/ 

§ 18. Once across the great mountain barrier of the Hindoo 
Koofih, the progress of Alexander's arms was rapid and decisive. 
From Drapsaca he advanced at once to the capital city of 
Bactria—Zarina pa, or Iketra, us it was more commonly called 
by the Greeks—which was taken almost without resistance;, 
Kessus having already retreated across the Ox us into Sogdiana. 
Thither Alexander at once prepared to follow him : and though 
the broad and rapid stream of the Oxuh presented n natural 
obstacle of the most formidable kind, he effected the passage 
of that river with his whole army, without any opposition from 


H WocmI'h to ihr <v o/tkt Oxmm ¥ p, US- 


1 Note Y, p, 4S2- 
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11 Lost He Force. 1 From thence he pushed nn toNautnea, a city 
uf Sogdiana where Berlin had previously halted, and thence 
again to Maracanda, which is called by Arrian the capital of 
Sogdianun The fugitive satrap had already fallen into his 
hands, and it was apparently the mere love of enterprise or 
discovery that led him to advance os far os the river laxartcs, 
which had long formed in this direct ion the boundary of the 
Persian Empire, separating it from the wild and independent 
Scythian tribes beyond. Here he was preparing to found 
another city that should immortalize his name, and bear testi¬ 
mony to his victorious progress into these remote regions, 
when his project was interrupted for a time by a general 
revolt of the Sogdians and Buctriuns, while the Scythians 
on the northern side of the river gathered in swarms on its 
banks, to be ready to take part, should the ins direction prove 
successful. 

5 10. Alexander now learned from experience that it was 
more easy to traverse these wild regions as a conqueror, than 
to reduce the warlike and lawless inhabitants to a condition of 
permanent subjection. The greater part of three campaigns 
(b,c. 329-327) was occupied by him in this task, in which lie 
displayed his wonted energy and activity, especially in the 
reduction of the hill forts, w hich were believed by the natives 
to be impregnable, as they undoubtedly appeared on a first 
aspect, But we are wholly unable to follow m detail bis 
movements in these countries, of which our own know¬ 
ledge is still very vague and imperfect/ while the ancient 


* On Uutf nmiiiQ h JEl-l-^uh hiving 
villiilmwii nml liraimrLil a 1l thfc In ~ulr, 
Als jtnn-ii-F wofisul hi* wlmlu urmy 
over, by means of nkissa or hidn rawti 
iijpw! leifA Hfniic i Arrjati, 
dnok ilir iffl, Al b \ntmr pt'riud 

tu; the IiuuTua m Ihn *4fifiu 

manner 3 J- iv. 4 + ^ 2, 4>. It i* 

ftLDgllUr tbjfct ihtl CLlf'tiTLL, now urn* 
vi rsal in the Entt + fnnn tho Euiiha^ 
go tin- IdJuh, of Uain|j injkiUd bJC iau fur 
&qJ even to i Certain i-At.-nt 
for i^vj^ling r riven, to lmV 4 


Iran Unknown in tin- diiya of AIp-k- 
nmlur, ad it 1 1 a^i Uati in UuK#e nf 
J Itndnlum whOM! ilta^riptinn of tbc 
k*U or mfgji in iuh on the Euph retet 
t‘S fill il 1 -a tlio kdftn of itft ■■'rapid visit: n 
iIiehH.li a, i. 104. ^Mr.Kevlinrtan'i 
sujEl* OD tin- passage.) [t npp.nni, how¬ 
ever, Umt even BE tho pn veitt day the 
pmol ico of iln Ilin^ tbc nkicu wkhitiww 
ki um&ioElillj JX-stfrted to. Stiti n note 
Eft Ferriftr'l Cam ran p 42S- 

1 Mr. Gfoto jungly reorai kd lEmt in 
fuel "Ibt'fte CMintrlrt Al Urn pr&mt 
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accounts are generally meagre, and wanting in geographical 
precision. 

A few points only can be considered as satisfactorily de¬ 
termined. The site of liactra, or Zariospa, is still occupied hy 
the modern Biilkfi. the chief town of the surrounding district. 
Mnracanda also still survives in the well-known Stunarcand, 
which attained to such great celebrity in the middle ages as 
the capital of limnur; and the river that flows by it, the 
Kuhik, is unquestionably the Folytimetus of the Greeks, 5 
The place where Alexander first reached the banks of the 
luxuries, and where he afterwards founded the town that was 
called by later geographers Alexandria Ultima, was probably 
in the neighbourhood of Khojend, But this last identification 
rests on no positive evidence,* and beyond this we have nothing 
to guide us. The sites uf the two celebrated rock-fortresses 
called by the Greek historians the Sogdiau Rock and the 


WiniGL-nt nxo known only ml|*t tli-jfilly 
W to Lfafrlr general aeonery: for pur- 
pflSfii of lutaaurement and geography 
liry ure nltarMl unknown 11 (vol, ail, 
p. t7'd, note). Very lLUlu tiodi bffljn 
jmSiEi^I lo Oilt blncn was 

wriiiun. The Inter Imvela "f M. \am* 
bc>y in wh\U th*f thrvw murh 

light upon Uifs llate of the country and 
it;- inhabitanta, contributed bed rtry 
little to our poaiUve geegmphival 

knowledge* 

Thu rugged mountain country fn 
^rtkeular vsliidi occupies the h (ysterti 
T«rt thf thr K banal of ikifchum. ^Eld 
by Arrian Purwtjicene h and in which 
* a id ust look for the 1 lill-foitiCBaca ukeft 
by Alf'Mndi'r, in stj]| nllitrit entirely 
unknown. Tbe iTWttt occupation of ki 
Injfp: a purl of ihcae ragiopw nf Cenlml 
A*ia by Ihn RiL^ianri will dDubtliig 
bad be Ed re Innjr to an improve! know- 
k4|^ of their geography: bul I am 
tbal aware Hint any rvHArchc* bav© yet 
bevn njfltle which lend to tbmw light 

upon the pjoewding* tir A lo saucer in 

this quarter. 

1 "I rru.[it of Arslan (iv, S n § 6 ) 

and Hlr.d*? (si. p Sift, In bolh fiu*oa 
derived from Ariatotmliu , thnl \U\& 


™er K thnciL,-?-. a Gewiotu stream* is bust 
in the aatulft, aswj dot* Uot iksw into 
ttw Q%v\ji r I.rn-H be« n veritiod by ruceni 
l CaveISr-rti (Burned* TrfirtU,. v-nl r ill. 
P- and serves to uhow tbo uccll- 
raeyor tht; ijiftcmalinii acquired by the 
MacMlooibinta ut lM* tirnfc 

Tbe^tomno n-misrlc h applied* with 
iX(liul jiutliN?, to the Arina (ike Herb 
™d. or river of Herat) and lo ihn 
Ktymandnii (HtdcHund). which flows 
(litough Diangianft (Arrian* ibid.). 
Ike Kptirdlii* aadaeiated with ihnjn in 
tbi- Sttma |rfLNHt£ti. ai flowing IhroiE^li 
ink'- tand of tin■ Mardi. is probably ihn 
^lAr^u- F or Murgiiauli (this river of 
Mariana i of which the inkno thmjj m 
lrnf, (See toI. ILL 

pm) 

1 It is ludf txl probable FeOm the oOTJ- 
fi^arMion of thu ooytLlry Ibat nflO 
cufttfrffiaiy place- of pik***^ of Ibo 
laiarU:^ hiubI ulYvaja have hen aeiafr 
wberc in ibo H^fabcurbood t.f Kho 
jtud: but tbe nutTBit point on ibal 
rjTtr lo tuarcaitni U at (jhiluo; <Mi tbe 
ilirocl mad tu Tmilikcii^ and there la 
rift n-Bftin that AktUbdi r alionM pot 
Iwvo tiikdi that mute. 
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Rook of Chorienes are wholly unknown; as well us that of 
the seven towny on the left kink of the laxurtcs, including the 
most important of them, which bore the name of Cyra or 
Cyropolb, and was reputed to have been founded by the elder 
Cyrus. Even Nautnca, which appears to have been a place of 
considerable importance, as it wiis selected by Alexander for 
his winter-quarters (in tbe winter of u.c* 328-321), cannot be 
determined otherwise than by conjecture; but us we know 
that it was situated between Hamit round and the Ox us, it is not 
improbable that it may have occupied the site uf Kurshee # 
a town which is situated in one of those fertile oases that 
must always in this country have been a centre of habitat ion* 1 
It may be observed that no record of distances, or supposed 
geographical measurements, has been preserved to us in regard 
to these countries, except the very vague and general estimate 
uf Eratosthenes that it was about 500U stadia from Baclru to 
the river Iaxattes. 3 Such an omission, in regard to countries 
of so much intercut in a geo graphical point of view, g(>es far 
to negative the supposition that any real mmmremetifa of the 
marches of Alexander had been made or preserved, 

§ 20. The operations of Alexander, during the long time 
that he spent in those remote provinces were, however, by no 
means solely of a military character. While he destroyed, or 
at least dismantled, many of the previously existing towns 
and fortres$eSp J he is said to have founded nut less than eight 


1 Riirnofl'a rraidi, vet iL pp- 

Ttiure appeal how era, to bo 
mi other line ™ TOUli\ itfimewhat more 
diroct, Fmm Iki tkb Ifi SAimraukl, psme- 
in^ by Sin -hr Scbx, Or Kewb {Lh<* hirth- 
pl noo of Tlmnur , Bfid tikis IMf biivo 
Wq thi! buIuj fnUotftd by A Winder 
in wlijeh c&ae Kctb tvwy rep Kwnni 
Nautnca- 

1 Emtcttth, np, Slrmb. a{ i. p, 51 -i. tit' 
iA tV "1 WfrTBf^Fi iV Ilf 

a*&paf ui irtrTMXiiFXi±U)uir The 

PHlimate grtalk tlomb the truth, if 
lUHUfurttl from Italkii fri Khojend. 

J Ausonj^ tbcati mentioffin 


XlwTTvnmd.^ but it in ftertnm ttmt he 
did not destroy that city, though ho 
mny Iiwvl- diiiunjitlikl it? fortificatinuj. 
Mr. Vuiii id Dr Stnilb h dictionary 
(art. M AJeACAXIia) ernm«Otaly irpru- 
st-uts ^tnibo a s etatUi" Hut Aieiimdrr 
built MAruOnrid.^ VrMcli in whully in- 
(tfrrtrl, It in rath-d Ik A mum (iib 30, 
4 S) tliL- capital of RijplialLft ' i'- 

Acu dfi at tin 1 time 

when Alexander llivl invndH [lie 
reunify: and it ift ib-scribod by Q. 
Cartiol :iri a city, tbe Walls n( 

which wort 70 iftadia i el tltcufl (Curt. 
Tii.b.f Id. 
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cities iti the two provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana; 4 but 
unfortunately neither their sites nor their names have been 
transmitted to us. We know only that besides the city on 
the laxartes, there were at & later period two others, which 
l>ore the name of Alexandria—one in Bactria, another in 
Sogdiana near the Oxus. But it is by no means certain that 
either of these was actually founded by Alexander. A fourth 
city of the name (according to Pliny) was founded in Mar- 
ginna, a district which Alexander does not appear to have 
oor \ railed in person, though it was in all probability reduced 
to subjection, or voluntarily tenderer! its submission, while he 
was sill hIiiio" these provinces. 

While the geographical information concerning these distant 
provinces furnished by the historians of Alexander is thus 
indefinite and incomplete, their account of the physical aspect 
of tbe regions now for the first time laid open to the Greeks is 
strikingly correct and characteristic, One of the first modem 
travellers who visited these countries, Sir A. Bumes, was 
struck with the accuracy with which their general character— 


1 Strab. li. p, 51 fl, 

J FEin. vL 1C F § It whb Jtfior- 
ftfiltli dcwtrrtT&l hy fchn neighbouring 
iiartarmifl, "bat natnred by Anttorhua 
fetter, wild f?nve il iht Itainp of Anti- 
dehis^ under which n raMinited 

lo be I bit capituE of Muruisna. It 
protuhly occupied th*? tl to the 

modem ^Ihtv, fit MDm% on the Mur- 

pbaub r whteh fnnnt riy d- o of the 
priticipul ritic* of KboruMJ^ tluwh 
nrtw tb a Jit Site of RTftit decay (Kinne^a 
JTrriKnV #>/ Ftniti^ p, J7ii; Burm** 

Tpatfrif, vdL iii, p. HI#). 

* ftmyien ftkmfl suppose A teia&dinr 
In have Ifftrgi&nft, rm bin march 

from ltyivnnl n uiwurdii Bactrim, bcfrrQ 
be was n called into Arii by thd revolt 
of SfUiJ*n*jinr z. but tlaifl |n«ui 
til romcEy improbable, 

Q, Qnrliita indeed re present a Alfil- 

diidfif ni hm inj^ 44 ml nrl+in 

Martfhiu*^ in tih fkacotii 
in NtfdLifil (vl£ 10 , § 15 ): for wj bolq 
EEje» 4-lit.rn but* eub-ilUnt«k] « \fnrpi- 


IL7L:L5il ► tbia- hUtequmt la only 

irmnpdiften | with toe hArratLvo of 
Arinn, hut dointellhieihlo in Itself; 
Ami the words mjVmtla duinda ..»n 
riidLii Ochfj dt Oi.fi " jiji0 iu any £&$£ 
trrnntm Tim foundfttLon of «x 
ciEi«. *11 lituM H in editE* dolEibni ^ f 
ire wIsm| 3v inapplicable to tiie ratie of 
jIitt. and diitlrtubtfillj intern 1 !! to ihe 
proceed inpos of Aloirmnlor £d 5&nrfiana, 
“■ dam tins account which follows nf 
bHI-forts. 

* I lPlZL-J E (tvi for,) hiits In, vai n ntlumpteJ 
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I fl/ A nti&ril GffMjrtlrrhif) 

Hlrdtiflte U with n plaa, n£|^| if,,” 
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bul n| l »^ch (HmcluEjinfiti nn^| be nv 
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in which Emets of the richest and most productive soil alter¬ 
nate with batreu wastes of sand—was described by Q. Curtins. f 
Strabo dwells more especially upon the great wealth and 
fertility of Bactria, which enabled its Greek rulers to found 
a powerful dominion there, and extend their rule over the 
neighbouring parts of Arinna and India/ The same phe¬ 
nomenon was repeated at a much later period when these 
secluded provinces of Central Asia became for a time the seat 
of the powerful empire of Timour and his successors. 

§ 21. But undoubtedly the most important addition to the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks, was that of introducing 
for the first time clear ideas concerning the two great rivers of 
Central Asia, tho Gxus ami the laurtesi We have seen how 
completely vague and confused were the views of Herodotus 
upon this subject, who know only of one river to the cast of 
the Caspian, to which he gave tho name of Araxes, and re¬ 
garded it as flowing eastward from the Caspian, instead of 
towards it At a later period the passage in the Meteorologies 
of Aristotle, already noticed,* which could have been written 
but a few years before the expedition of Alexander, 1 while it 
shows that somewhat more definite ideas had already been 
attained by the more cultivated and inquiring mi mis among 
the Greeks, still presents them in n very confused audition. 
He hero represents a mountain called Parnassus (evidently a 
corruption of Paropamisus) m the source of all the principal 
rivers in this part of Asia, from which flowed, besides other 
rivers, the Bactrus, the Chouspcs, and the A raxes. Of this 
last (he adds) the Tanals is a branch, which parts off and 
flows into the Luke Mmotis. The Indus also (he says) takes 


* Q. Curt- vii. Bumra'a 

TVarrk to UoklulTtf. vol 11- p- S1L 

* Slmb. if. p, 5 !& 

* Sou Chapter XL p. m 

1 The MMmotoftoa o&uld dot hflva 
feed written earlier than s-c. Stl + w 
an Often l in luteDtioned iw occurring in 


tho orrhciUaliLp of that year; while 
lllft pOKAI^O }.Hjfore IIH, AM Well ILK tfeo 
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tfiiktf vend of India, Abowji Unit 

they irnldt h&va been compofed before 
the flJriJd t*f A h-Xuiadcr huA ituu.In tbc*e 
CdjdQtrici known lo the Orwka. 
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its rise in the same mountain, which has the largest stream of 
all rivers. 1 

Here there can be little doubt that the A raxes, though its 
name is given in the same form as that known to Herodotus, is 
meant to designate the luxuries; the Bacfou is probably ” the 
river ot Bnctriu —that is. the Ox ns; and the Choaspcs may be 
meant to designate the river of Cabu], the Cophen of Arrian 
and Strabo, of which, according to these writers, the Choes or 
Chouspes was a tributary. 3 So far therefore as regards the 
rivers having their rise in the same mountain chain the state- 
ment is founded in fact; but the name of the Oxus, so familiar 
in all subsequent ages, appears to have been still unknown; 
while the strange confusion which led to the belief that the 
A raxes or luxuries and the Tanats were only arms of one und 
the same river, would seem to have been already established. 
So fixed was that idea in the popular belief, that when the 
Macedonian army at length found itself on the hanks of the 
laxartes, they universally regarded it as the Tanai's, and con¬ 
ceived them* Ives to Lave reached the limit between Europe 
and Asia.* Even the well-informed Aristohulus appears to 
have uniformly designated the river by that name, adding 
however that it was called by the natives the laxarteg.* 

§ 22. But notwithstanding this confusion, which appears to 
have maintained its ground ns a popular error until long 
afterwards, though rejected by the raaturer judgment of geo¬ 
graphers,* the Greeks henceforth became dearly aware of the 



1 Arrian iii 11, 
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existence of these two great rivers in Central Asia, both of 
them* as they conceived, rising in the Caucasus or Hindoo 
Koosh* and both ultimately flowing into the Caspian Sea. 
The Oxus especially appears to have attracted their attention 
in a remarkable degree. Aristobulus described it as six stadia 
in breadth* nf great depth, and flowing with a strong current; 
and regarded it as the greatest of all the rivers of Asia, except 
those of India, with which, as he observed, no others could lie 
compared. 1 The laxartcs, though a stream of inferior dimen¬ 
sion^ 8 derived groat importance from its position* as it still 
continued to be the limit of their geographical knowledge 
towards the north-east; beyond that they had only vague 
ideas of wandering Scythian tribes, or uninhabitable deserts. 
At the same time it must be remembered, with regard to their 
information concerning lurth these rivers, that the accounts 
alike of their sources and their outflow rested upon mere 
hearsay. Alexander himself did not do more than cross them, 
several hundred miles above their mouths, and his information 
concerning their outlet was doubtless derived from the Chorus- 
miaiLB and other barbarians who dwelt on the cast of t\m 
Caspian Rea, or occupied the steppes between its shores and 
the laxartes,* 

| 23. Hut though Alexander himself did not carry his arms 
beyond the laxartes—except far a very brief and fruitless 


? A wording to Sir A. Bnrow the 
Oxilfci* when he crowed it on his way 
faim Ikilkli to KlLnrito wus SCO janls 
wide, an4 20 Feet Jwp. with ft wry 
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1 Bunicjj, vol. iii. p. J3S. 
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icnxnit which hh rj^evrf 
hack 10 Gr®DC* wan that 1 * 0 Lb riven 
Fell into the Cnjniiiin,’ K It ewtru rloar 
that thia wan the gun&mJ Lunproesion 
1 iurU?bt away by tli o foil i>w#rt of A lei- 
ihhIlt, iluJ n]fi|)inl by AriaEobuEus nml 
I'Sbur bialorians; hut ihrre is net a 
pflriidy of evidence tn prove that it 
was Lb- nsrcill of poaithf- eJtphmLbn. 
Thn only exploring expeiHLiitti wu bear 
of was thirl of 1'atmHfa, the general 
of PoJfucuH, more than twenty y^ir* 
nflr-rwarita. to which WO alinfl have 
flpmmisn to rvwrt b^n^ftcr. 
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reconnaissance— he received during bis stay in Sugdiana em¬ 
bassies from several of the neighbouring barbarian tribes, to 
tender their submission, or avert the apprehended invasion. 
Among these wo find mentioned Pharos mimes, king of the 
Ohorasmians, a people already mentioned by Herodotus, and 
who undoubtedly inhabited the tract now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, which con tinned throughout the middle 
ages to bear the name of hh&resmi According to Arrian 
Pharasitmnes assured Alexander that bis dominions bordered 
on those of the Cohhians and the Amazons (!), and offered to 
accompany the king on his march, if he were disposed to pro¬ 
ceed from thence towards the shores of the Euxinc. 1 Il 

It was doubtless this idle boost, which only serves to show 
still further the utter vagueness of the ideas then current con¬ 
cerning the geography of this port of Asia, that gave rise to 
the fable repeated by later historians, of the visit of the queen 
of the Amazons hersell to the conqueror—a story, as we are 
told by Plutarch, expressly contradicted os a fiction by Aris- 
tobulus, Ptolemj, and all the more judicious historians, but 
which still maintained its ground, and found favour with the 
rhetorical writers of a later period. 1 

Another tribe, with whoso name we are familiar from other 
sources, the ftahtie, are mentioned repeatedly among the rivet*s 
with which Alexander hero came in contact, hut there is 
nothing to assign them a definite locality 1 Probably indued 
they were a nomad race of warriors, like the Turcomans at 
the present tiny. 

£ Of the Scythians that occupied the country beyond the 
Iaxartes, wo learn no particulars- they appear to have been 


1 Arrian, Sir, IS, § 4 . 

* Kefl Plularfb, .4f Ej E r a 4G; Sirab. 

li p, 54Hr. Thw a lory ia told in full 
detail b y Q. CuriiuK, iri S, § 24-32; 
Himtoriif. ivii, ?7 ; and Jiurtin, iii, 3 . 

Il w^ttlreuLily related, uvon within thu 
]Sfctim< L of AIsimhWh c*mtkin(wiaruHL 
by Oitf«crftTW (Pint. J. c.} u ni I CJir*ir 
chufl (ap. Strab, Le.}, whuw;bi probably 


ibe iUttbi'4jty by Curtin aip| 

DiruJ^nid. 

1 Wu only kani from Arrian that 
Ite Dflh* i Adai) warn om uf the tnbea 
to Bem^ 41 ml that thjey dvrdt 
5°.?^ fftpan. I.*, thu lamrtea 

^ Strabo places them east 
f m Caspian, MppuiMtly between Ihe 
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regarded by the Macedonians, and by Alexander himself, as 
connected with the European Scythians, who occupied the 
step]>e3 to the north of the Euiine and the Pains Mseotis ; but 
this is no proof that they really were so. On the other hand 
the Massagetae, who appear in Herodotus m a great nation 
occupying the whole country north of the Araxee (Iaxartcs), 
here figure only as a subordinate Scythian tribe, apparently 
situated on the south of that river, within the limits of Sog- 
diuna. 

The S&cce again are mentioned by Htrobo p among the nations 
with whom Alexander at this time came into collision. But 
according to Arrian they had not been subject to the Persian 
Empire, but only served in the army of Darius us allks. In 
the time of Herodotus, however, they had clearly been included 
in the empire, and were comprised in the fifteenth satrapy. 
Strabo certainly places them among the nations on the 
southern side of the Ioxartes p os opposed to the nomad Scy¬ 
thians beyond that river. 

How far the position of these tribes had really been shifted 
by these changes which were perpetually going on among the 
wandering populations of Central Asia, or how far the apparent 
changes result merely from differences of nomenclature wo are 
unable to determine. But when we consider how vaguely the 
name of Scythians was employed in ancient times, just as that 
of Tartars has been in modem days, and how slowly our ethno¬ 
graphical information concerning the races of Central Asia has 
attained to anything like a clear and definite form, we cannot 
wonder to find the statements transmitted to us by the histo¬ 
rians of Alexander, and by subsequent geographers, at once 
perplexed and bewildering. 4 

* Nolo Z, p. 4^ en-untry (Amaru if. L 55 t *)■ Hm* 

Wn arm told indeed that Alexandra nlcmci nflifC an interval of aoibu 
HOD after hia arrival m the laxjuiefl, raonlha (Id. it. (5) + wMEnpalliwI by w 
received an * mlbc&y from the king of fresh cmhii^T, with the iwOdt fri« mlly 
u the European Sey thia.iifi. H and that otFora and profcaeioiu : but th(5P6 if 
hr- Bt'Ui bark with the plt&tb aome of nothing tn intimate what was ilia 
hi* own emiHaaripp. with* view r-f ei- cwiniry which they had VJiEH 

pltring the psLure and '-t lha Sn suW^iLsiU rtfkrtnre if nmdr to 
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One point, however, is dear; that the great mountain chain 
which bounded the provinces of Bactria and Sogdkna on the 
oast, and so long formed the limit between Independent Tartary 
and Chinese Turkestan, remained at this time, and continued till 
long afterwards to oppose an absolute barrier to all intercourse 
towards the east; and it does not apj^ar that even the vaguest 
rumours concerning the nations beyond that limit—who occu¬ 
pied the vast tracts of Mongolia or Chinese Tartary—had 
reached the ears of the Greek historians and geographers. 


Skotios II .—Military Qperathm in India . 

§ 1. It was not till late in the spring of u.c. 327 that Alex¬ 
ander, after a halt of some duration at Bnctra, recrossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with his army, with the view of directing his 
arms agai nst India. The passage of the mountain a appears to 
have been made with comparative facility, probably on account 
of the more advanced season of the year: but we are told that 
on this occasion ho took » different and a shorter pass from 
that which ho had followed on bk advance into Jkctria/ and 
only ten days were occupied in tho passage of the Caucasus 
by this new routed He halted for some time at his rising 
city of Alexandria, which he strengthened by the addition 
of new settlers, and thenoe proceeded to Jfiexea,* and the river 


any RL-ogpifjhicuJ information obtained 
by these pmuyarlt*, 

It i m curious alin, that mx 1 find man* 
ilau ' Aniiin, iv. 1 , § L ; Curt, vlL fi, 
§ II) of h tribe whom the Greuka 
called AUi -/Afijor ■* srftlcatiy with 
dircei refcnom to the w«Ukfcuowa \*ul- 
sijjt ofl 11 uii i'T ; ha t whether there u m 
ftn> JV.um 3 ntion fu-r tin.- name, or i% wa* 
inertly |irfi(Q to Brune Scythian tribe, 
on account of the meiubkon) of their 
nsaniwrit to tho* de&cribad by the poet 
we are unable to determina. The 
latter auppcflitkin K however, the iEvutit 

C rtkblo, (Set; tome judicious w-ra*rks 
i* Major Rl-ducIL, ftiMf, of J/ervriolH 
p .*200 


* StmL-v, iv. !, 4 20, 

1 AtrUu, Ant&K Iv. 2±,|4 r Sec Note 
Y p a m 

The historian* of Alexander aH 
mention the great ahutnlancfi of *U- 
pttium which was Icmnd iu tho iuimn- 
taina of the FkitpiEim, Thews can 
he no doubt that the l-fnlit, whirls they 
1-iere design!ted by lb lh runuO wn! o*mi- 
firUiii i. which still groin obundantly 
in these mountain rcguuiR* arnl is 
largely nted by tho iohubitaxits 
(Unruly vuJ. si, n, IOC), 

* Atrifth. A nob. If. fh J 0 . This i® 
the only mention jmimi of a iity of 
Ni«eo in these region*; and Arrian 
^ivea us no inforKULtiiin oOntemiiiy it. 
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Ooplion. 8 Here lie wiw met by XfliileSj ^ Indian king? 
whoa# dominions Lay on the opjjosita side of the Indus, iw 
well as by sundry chiefs nf the tribes to the west ol tliiit 
river* * flence he dispatched Hephsestion and Pcrdiceas ft hli 
a large portion of his forces down the valley of the ( upheii 
to the territory of Peucolaotb on the western side oi tlae 
Indus, with orders to secure the passage of that river and 
construct a bridge across it + f Meanwhile Alexander him¬ 
self undertook the reduction of the mountain tribes north 
of the valley of the Copheu—wild mountaineers inhabiting 
a very rugged and difficult country* which is still so im¬ 
perfectly known to Europeans, that there is hardly any part 
of the campaigns of Alexander, where we are so much at a 
loss to follow' his movements. The difficulties which he 
encountered in these operations* both from the inaccessible 


Hill Iberfi m Ito muflO c|iK.ation the 
fuEit of its n'jsbtciioe. Tho sug^linn 
of Ritter. fullckw^l bj DroVsu n (G*snb. 
AWsamlen, ju 8l£tJ. ihnt »n-u Wft* 
only a Eiew name given Lo Ofi^pam, 
ihi- eh twin m QotrtlL, ta wbuliy wUlmut 
nath-iiritj, niid wvrna at furmnni with 
(In! G*pttiuiim£ of A rri an - 

Tho 44 a ran view it* li^fcvfr nJoptcu 
by C^ncTJi] Cunil ingham* wha iv fere Hi 
XoEULU* (iVU V, 4tJ8) tta ibtl&^'LEl^ that 
Xiama wan- tfittL'ited near n twsil laker 
Uilt the authority uf aUeh a pOftt ft* 
N'cmiuu*— who fK-prceeula Nltbm U* 
f..► ll n. i.I- i ->:3 by Bacchus. an-! calb-d hFIh-F 
a iaynaph vf that m euc i.! l^ia utterly 
ftfirlhlftfi on smdi a point: and it 
ajijrf-jiiH iio^iblo that a City « well 
tmiwn ub Orloefiami could havtt wen 
thu« lU-sisnak-Lb without our finding 
*my niraTicm t>f it. Tbo aaggcatioo 
e 1 1 ;l! N'ti-au occupied the nit« 0! Ategh" 
r-i in Amieare Hi me mwrh inert? probable. 
(See Note X, p. 4B1.) 

1 There ** Em a mi E |eubt that tn* 
ritur Com] i.m (K**V) Lithe UUIW that 
in nnw known iu ibv xivor of CobuJ* 
Ihe naalh strewn that ib'WH- tbnnp 
wbaE maV k considered m I h& fl ulrul 
valh-y wf" nil Uni* mnU El la Inertia region. 
Hiil thv aiieknl writera appear to IlM* 


bod an MTonconsideft nf it» wW*c, the 
^•nura] direction of which I boy #Up- 
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with the Ieli fian aini the rarer? of thti 
Punjab(Strob. iv. I, p. TOT), while at* 
remr*..- Itcluw Cabal ^ in reality MOflf 
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р. isex UTii| ^ nch 0M, ^^ tijnjl Jfcru 

in truth little mw than OMijeclaiuI. 
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с. r tbifl part of tlm atmy F who 
have Heact&ik^ tbo valley of I Ik- Culm] 
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Anab. iv r 22, §1 G, 8). they w-uJd pm- 
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port oF Eheir rout?. AafeW^ the ruler nf 
reocelrteti-Hn in Vain oppOied llieai in 
wnn#. but ft at i£cfe»(eil aijil bis rity 
taken- 
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nature of the country* and the warlike character of its in¬ 
habitants, appear to have formed one of the chief inducements 
which led him to devote so mock time and pains to the reduc¬ 
tion of these obscure mountaineers; but to this was added a 
fresh stimulus from the notion which had gained ground 
among the Greeks—how or when we know not—that they had 
formed the scene of the exploits of Dionysus and Hercules, who 
had penetrated thus far into India* hut no farther. 1 It was 
even reported, and believed, that the formidable rock fortress 
of Aornus, which was captured by Alexander, though reputed 
impregnable among the native tribes, could boast of having 
repulsed the arms of Hercules himself 3 Neither the position 
of this fortress, nor that of any of the numerous "cities™ said 
to have been reduced in the course of these operations, can be 
determined in a satisfactory manner. There* is, however, no 
doubt that the district of Peucdaotis was that immediately 
adjoining the Indus at its confluence with the Gophen, or river 
of Cabal* and its capital may probably be placed on the site 
of Hashtnagar, about 18 miles N. of Peshawer. 3 It is also 
generally admitted that the point where Alexander crossed 
the Indus, was the same which has in all a^es formed the 
chief place of passage, adjoining the modem Attoek/ Here 
the river is so much contracted that the construction of a 
bridge of boats presents no serious difficulty 

£ 2. lint with the exception of these two points there is 
scarcely a single name or site mentioned in the course of 
Alexander^ campaign, from the time that he Left Alexandria 


1 Note A s. p- 4 JS, 

3 Note Hb, p 4UG. 

1 N T utO Cap, 4 LPH. 

* General Cunningham indw-l mp- 
him to have cn «sed Ibc I d i Lun at 
Ohind ; which hu ide&itifhy with Km- 
Iclima. Eat hb rtmom Ufo yltv hq- 
MtiifKbun. 

k A bridge of bqata was yearly con- 
Btmcled at iMi point by Kunjrtt Sing, 
whfcii ho held pea&DKioQ of Fedlnwer 
^ well u of the Pniij nli. The iCtikul 
width of thn riv« is Cati moled. Isy Mr. 


Vi^Tifl nt only EG yard* nl One period 
of %M year and 120 ynidfl nt anther, 
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at the foot of tlio Caucasus, till he crossed the Indus, which 
am be identified with any approach to certainty. So fur as 
we arc able to trace his movements, with the very imperfect 
information at our command, he appears to have pursued in 
general a course somewhat parallel to the river of Calm I, but 
instead of following the only route which would be practicable 
to a modem army—down the valley of that river and across 
the lvhyber pass—he struggled on through the mountain 
country to the north of it, crossing in succession the nigged 
ridges that descend like gigantic spurs from the great central 
range of the Hindoo Koosh, and subduing tribe after tribo of 
the wild mountaineers that occupied the districts now known 
,us Kaliristall, Cbittral, and Swat. The difficulties that he 
encountered during these operations—continued as they were 
throughout the winter — must have been such as could hardly 
have been exaggerated, and we cannot wonder at the especial 
admiration with which they seem to have been regarded by 
his contemporaries and historians. Hut even if we jxjsscssed 
far more accurate information than wo can really pretend to, 
respecting these wild and secluded regions, we should still, in 
atl probability, find ourselves wholly unable to trace his 
marches, or identity with any certainty the mountain strong* 
holds that he reduced. The account of these campaigns that 
has been preserved to us is utterly vague and meagre. Tiio 
historians that have transmitted it tons had assuredly no dear 
geographical conception in their own minds of the country in 
which they took place: and the same may be asserted with 
almost equal confidence of the writers w hom they followed. A 
gkuce at the labyrinth of mountains and valleys, which occupy 
the whole space in question in the best modem maps, 1 will 


* JJ*C far iEWtaner ihe cXMllmt map 
rif theae repinni poblllHfd by Colfloel 
Walker in 1860 . No J*rt of these wild 
mountain Irwin of the I cuttle baa 
os yet be*n niflnlwly aanfflyed. 

Etep in tb* Iftli-ril nmniier nt tliu 
PfW* I'rtiMfJP rt/ ^ /rrtVpwpAfCfll 


f January, J879) the editor enn do tvO 
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nut E.bu iltEUttt unknown itftionS of 
Ko-ftristau ami lUo adjornEdg p;irttk FI 
(P *■>) 
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sufficiently show how utterly bewildering they must liuve been 
to persons like the officers of Alexander, unaccustomed to the 
use of maps, ignorant of the use of the compass, and incapable 
of the simplest geographical observations. The capture of 
apparently impregnable rock-fortresses, the names of places 
which they dignified with the title of cities, and the passage of 
rivers that opjKiscd difficulties to an advancing army—were 
the thiugs that naturally impressed themselves on the memory 
of those who had taken part in these operations: and such are 
the records that have been preserved to ns, with a very faint 
thread of geographical connection. 7 

| %. Equally impassible is it to determine, with anything 
like accuracy, the position of the different tribes against whom 
in succession Alexander turned his arms. Of these Arrian 
enumerates the A spasmus, the Gurreans, and the Assaceni, 
which appear to have followed one another in this order:* he 
mentions also cities called Om,Massage, Bozira, and one of tho 
name of Xysu, to which the Macedonians attached especial 
importance on account of its supposed connection with Bacchus, 


T It mi^hl have been theight that 
thij river* wrrald half* aflOTtlixl us SOftiC 
■cIub th r<m|rb ih&so d i fftyuLtien.. ISnl 
thin will be found en idunimitinn 
ulU^vtliiT. defective. Id the India a 
{where he in- probfttly following Near- 
chua) Arrian diatribes I ho Copied aa 
HirWkhi; through the Feucfllftotiu, and 
bringing with lt the waters of the 
MkLuslIuex, £o*iiius end Garrtell** Id 
ltd outflow into the 1 ndui (J«-rTiVra B 4), 
<Jf thc*<? tfwSooatui ia id all prohahflLity 
the Swiit, which flew* through the dis¬ 
trict of that HMH I but ttdfcrtnn*Lo1y 
no mention of it occur* in (he narrative 
nf Mexaddcft campaign, where wy 
Hud on!j tte namte pf the Chiia, 
Emuplm. fdhi Gdrtous. Tho last its 
probably the nme W Arrion himseLf 
colls UlQ <iar»iu; bnl m this can? 
the geographic*! order must be #nmg. 
It in easy to Utltd Blasting rivet*, Htiil 
npply Id than the ancient natives ill cn 
arbitrary inarmer ■ but this b Mully rilt 
tl ml can l«? done. 

* A nub. it. 'I& t § I. Strata cm the 


contrary' (who umslo'ulnpt^bl wrote from 
eooal Bounce# of information^ urul prO" 
bablj followed Arbi* i Wins) Afluniria^ 
She tnlk-fc. bi'tvnJt'ij tho Gopheli i‘Tiil I tie 
[ndua m Hie fiillnwin^ OUk'T' tile 
AHtaconi* the My&iani, the Ny^-asi. and 
the HvpDLbLi: then thu kingdom of 
AsuactiTj uu, In which is the 

Capital of the wlaolu conn try: after that 
cmibCD Fcucelaoti^ wi lh& Indus (*v. I, 
§ 27, p. +>:nh>„ Here he appear* in thu 
ttr^t Lirttunce to onmMffite tho tribe* 
in the iniene order; a* hi* Hyj^ii 
art: pmbubly the Aripasil of Armn, 
and. hii Aatnceni ilm^t certainly the 
Hams with tho A^ietnl of that anther, 
whose cHpitnl city wan Mpundg* 
( Arriiui, A not. ir P 2S F £ 1). But 
Strabo bdpponed thu two le bo diwlinct, 
amt HcpuratCa them ns widely ft* po?- 
*il»le. The eon fusion in our cilabt 
authorities l* hpfrtlM z whether it 
originated with them or with the cen- 
temporary writer# whom they fallowed, 
we wre uitnbly to ilckitniikO. 
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But no one of these mimes can bo associate*! with any of the 
localities known in modern times, upon any other than con¬ 
jectural grounds, Even if we could follow the narrative of 
Arrian much more clearly than is really possible, it must bo 
remembered that the details given by other writers are in 
many instances wholly at variance with it; ami though the 
authority of Arrian is in general preferable to that of the other 
historians, it by no means follows that he is entitled to blind 
deference in regard to operations, the geography of which ho 
certainly did not himself understand. 

§ 4. From the time that Alexander crossed tho Indus, his 
movements may be more clearly followed. Ilia line of advance 
lay in tho first instance through the territories of Taxi leg (with 
whom he had already concluded a treaty) whose dominions 
extended as far as the river Hyd»sp«. His capital city of 
Taxilu, which is described ns one of the largest and wealthiest 
cities in India, was situated about 40 miles from the Indus, 
at a place called Shah Dkeri, in the neighbourhood of Besson 
Abdul, where very extensive ruins are still visible.* Alex¬ 
ander thence proceeded without delay to the lljduspes (dhc- 
lum), on the banks of which he was met by the Indian king 
Form, his victory over whom was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of his whole career. To commemorate this great 
success he founded two cities: the one on the further side 
of the Hydaspcs to which he gave the name of Nic®ft; tho 
other on the western bank of the river, which he named after 
his favourite cliarger, Bucepbala. 1 But neither the site of 
these cities, nor the precise spot at which he crossed tho 
Hydaspcs, litis as vet been determined on conclusive evident*, 
though it seems probable that the passage took place in the 
neighbourhood of Jclalpoor, about 25 miles below the modern 
town of Jhelum. 1 

Very much the same remark applies to the whole of the 


* Koic D' I, p. 1K>. 

1 Arrisn, v. li<, § t: Ftobo, tv. p. 
IMS. Diodonu (xvii- S5» crmniuMly 
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subsequent march through the plains of the Punjab to the 
banks qf the Kyphosis. Its general direction is known* and 
we can identify without difficulty the rivers that he suc¬ 
cessively crossed — the Acesines or Chenab, and the Hydraotes 
or Ravee—as well as the Hyphasis, on whose banks be finally 
halted. This last is undoubtedly the modern Beias, Beas, or 
Belahj a tributary of the Sutiedge* though generally regarded 
by the Greeks as the main stream, 3 

§ 5. Unfortunately the point where Alexander reached the 
hanks of this river — and where ho erected twelve altars to 
commemorate the limit of his victorious career — cannot bo 
regarded as determined within even approximate limits: 
though it appears probable that it was situated at some dis¬ 
tance above the confluence of the two rivers, and not very far 
from the point where the Ileas emerges from the mountain 
ranges that here form the under falls of the Himalaya.* We 
learn indeed that throughout his advance Alexander kept as 
near as ho could to the mountains; partly from the idea that 
lie would thus find the great rivers more easily passable, as 
being nearer their sources; partly from an exaggerated im¬ 
pression of the sterile and desert character of the plains further 
south.* 

§ ti. But when we endeavour to follow iq detail the military 
operations of Alexander, we find ourselves almost entirely at a 
IgsSh It cannot be said that any of the tribes or cities men¬ 
tioned by bis historians in the northern part of the Punjab 
have as yet been identified with anything like certainty* 
While the general course of his march must have followed 
approximately the same line of route that has been frequented 
in all ages from the banks of the Indus to thoso of the Beas, 
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his expeditions against the various warlike tribes that refused 
submission to his arms led him into frequent excursions to the 
right and left of bis main direction ; and with regard to these 
localities we bare in general no due to guide us. The most 
important of these sites to determine would be that of Snngak, 
the capital of the Catbmans, which, according to the narrative 
of Arrian, was situated between the Hydmotes and the Jlypba- 
sis.* Hence it was placed by Burnes at Lahore, and by others 
at Urnritsir. But on the other band there are not wanting 
strong reasons for identifying Sangala with the Sakalu of 
Indian writers, and this was certainly situated to the west of 
the llydraotes, between that river and the Accsincs.’ 

Equally uncertain, with the jHisition of the Cnthfui is that of 
the kingdom of Sopcithes or Sophy tea. In lx>th cases wo have 
indeed two different accounts which it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile with one another. According to Curtins and Diodorus— 
who in this instance, as in so many others, are apparently fol¬ 
lowing the same authority—the kingdom of Sopeithcs was the 
last kingdom subdued by Alexander, before advancing to tie 
banks of the Hyphnsis.* Arrian on the contrary has no men¬ 
tion of Sopeithcs or bis kingdom during the advance of 
Alexander through the Punjab: but ho describes the king us 
sending Jlephsestion and Cratcrus with the land forces to the 
capital of Sopcithes, in the first instance, when he himself 
began the descent of the Hydaspes, Again, Strabo tells us 
that some writers placed the kingdom of Sopeithcs, us well us 
the land of the Cathrei, between the Hydaspes and the Aec- 
sines, while others transferred them beyond both the Acesincs 
and the Hydraotes.* It was evidently these Inst authorities 
that were followed by Curtins and Diodorus.' In this case it 
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is difficult to avoid suspecting that there were two kings or 
chiefs who bore the same name, and were in consequence con¬ 
founded with one another. 

§ 7, When compelled by the discontent of his troops to 
return, instead of pushing on to the Gauges, and the populous 
and fertile regions on its banks—rumours of which had already 
reached his ears 3 —‘he appears to have retraced his steps by 
the same route as he had previously followed, as far as his 
newly-founded cities on the Hydaspes. Here he made a pro¬ 
longed halt, while he was. engaged in constructing a licet on 
the river, with the view of descending, first the Hydaspes 
itself* and afterwards the Indus, to its month in the Erythnnan 
Sea. Timber for this purpose was cut in the mountains of tho 
Himalaya, which furnished it in abundance, and floated down 
the river to the spot where it was required. 3 Not less than 
eighty triacontcrs (vessels with thirty uahs) wore thus con¬ 
struct ed f besides nearly two thousand boats and small vessels 
to servo as transports, 4 Alexander himself embarked on board 
the fleet, but a large portion of his finny continued their march 
by land, one body under Craiems following the right bank of 
the river, another, under Hephiestion, the left 

His progress was however very slow, on account of the neces¬ 
sity of frequent baits to enable his land forces to keep up with 
tho fleet- Moreover though it was perhaps bis first object to 
descend the Indus, with u view to explore its outlet, and have 
the glory of navigating the Erythraean Sea—hitherto known 
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to the Greeks only by hearsay—be was not disposal to lm 
satisfied without reducing to submission all the barbarian 
trilk's that occupied the country on each side of the Indus: 
and where they opposed any resistance ho was always ready to 
lead an expedition in person against their cities. Hence the 
time occupied ill the descent of the river was altogether out of 
proportion to that which would have been required by a mere 
exploring expedition.* According to the express statement of 
Aristobulus, Alexander set out on his voyage down the river 
a few days before the setting of the Pleiades—late in the 
autumn of R,c. 326—and the remainder of the autumn together 
with the whole winter and the following spring and summer— 
a period of about nine months—was employed in the navi¬ 
gation of the Indus and the military operations connected 
with it* 

§ 8. In a geographical point of view, the actual descent of 
the river presents few difficulties, Alexander found, in accord¬ 
ance with the information ho had already received from the 
Indians of the Punjab, that the llydrapes received the waters 
of the Accsines at no great distance below the point from 
whence ] lt . set out: 1 they were afterwards joined in succession 
by the Ilydraotes and the liyphasis, and their waters thus 
united into one main stream ultimately fell into the still 
greater stream of the Indus." This last he descended as far ns 
a city called Pattala, where the river divided into two main 
branches, forming a Delta like that of the Kile, but of stil! 
greater extent. He himself sailed down both arms in succes¬ 
sion to the sen, and enjoyed the satisfaction of navigating the 
Indian Ocean. Here the unwonted phenomena of the tides— 
so little familiar to Mediterranean sailors—not only forced 
themselves on his attention, hut caused considerable damage 
to his flotilla* lie had already determined to send out an 

* Note K k p, 507 ^ tlifl mouth of tho Xfldtlfl are indeed; of m 
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exploring expedition to trace the coast of the Ocean from the 
motifh of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, but the command of 
this he resented for Nearehus, and meanwhile he himself 
returned to Fattala, 

§ 9 S This descent of the Indus by Alexander may be con¬ 
sidered as constituting a kind of era in the geographical know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks. * 1 It does not appear that it was ever 
repeated : and while subsequent researches added materially 
to the knowledge possessed by the Greeks of the valley of the 
Ganges and the more easterly provinces of India, their infor- 
motion concerning the great river Indus and the regions 
through which it flows, continued to be derived almost exclu¬ 
sively from the voyage of Alexander and the accounts trans¬ 
mitted by his contemporary historians. 2 The magnitude of 
the stream itself appears to have excited their wonder and 
admiration! and if their statements on the subject appear 
tinged with exaggeration! it must be remembered that their 
voyage down the lower part of its course took place during the 
season of the inundation, where the waters spread far and wide 
over the surrounding plains, at the same time that the current 
is moat rapid and violent. 3 4 The statement that it was 100 
Stailia (10 Ct. miles) in width at mch a season would not 
exceed the truth, though it was of course not so understood by 
the Greek writers/ But when they speak of it m 40 stadin 
in its average width, and not less than fifteen where it was 
narrowest, 6 this is of course a great exaggeration/ It must he 
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remembered, however, that the Greeks did not navigate the 
Indus itself in the uppet part of its course from Attuck to 
Kalabagh — where the river is confined between high hanks 
and flows with a very deep and rapid stream* but is of com¬ 
paratively little width.* 

All writers agreed in placing the sources of the Indus in the 
mountains to which they gave the name of Emodus or Emmies 
.— a native appellation by which they here designated the 
Himalayas, but they justly regarded these as being only a 
part, or rather a continuation, of the same range with the 
Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus. They appear to have mp- 
pused the sources to have been not very remote from the point 
where the Indus issued from the mountains, at the gorge of 
Derbend (abont 6U miles above At took) where it first became 
known to them* Of its real origin in the remote valleys of 
Thibet they had uf course no idea. It is indeed only in com¬ 
parative! v recent times that the physical geography of these 
regions has become known to European** 19 

§ 10. Of the general character of the Delta of the Indus 
they obtained an accurate knowledge: and their descriptions 
of this part of the country are sufficiently characteristic. But 
here we are mot by a serious geographical difficulty, in attempt¬ 
ing to determine the position of Pattaia, which was situated 
(by the general consent uf all geographer) just at the point 
where the two principal anus scjwimted to enclose the Delta. 
No distance* are given in the descent of the river, and the 
only further clue to its position is that afforded by the vague 
statement g that the Delta Itself was not less than that of 
Egypt Onesicrltus alone—the least trustworthy of all writers 
on the mbieot— reported the two arms of the 1 tel tit to bo each 
2000 stadia in length, from Patiala to the sea.* At the present 
day the principal bifurcation of the river takes place at Tatta, 
which in consequence is a place of importance, and carries on 
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a considerable trade. This position, as well as a certain resem¬ 
blance of imme, naturally led to the identification of Tatta 
with Pat tala, and this view was adopted by all the earlier 
writers—D*Anville, Robertson, Eermell, and Dr. Vincent—as 
well as by Sir A, iinmeg, the first explorer of the Indus in 
modem times. But Tatta is only about fiG miles from the sea T 
and any comparison of the Delta hero formed with that of 
Egypt would be utterly preposterous. 1 It is moreover certain 
that this purt of the course of the river has in all ages been 
subject to frequent changes: fresh channels have been formed, 
and old ones dried up, and it therefore must not be hastily 
assumed that the apex of the Delta is now the same as in 
ancient times* On tho other hand a marked bifurcation of 
the river takes place just above Hyderabad (50 miles above 
Tatta), where an eastern arm branches off, which at the present 
day flows into tho II unit of Cut eh, and enters the sea by the 
estuary of Koree between dutch and the plains of Sinde* This 
branch of the river (known as the Fulaili) has even now a 
great volume of water during the inundation, though it is dry 
for the greater part of the year. It is not at all improbable 
that this eastern branch of the Indus may in the time of 
Alexander have been m important zis the western one, and may 
therefore be the arm that wus considered as constituting the 
Delta, which would on this supposition but slightly exceed that 
of Egypt, aud might therefore be aptly compared with it. In 
this case Pattala must have been situated at, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad^ 

^ 11. But while the accounts transmitted to us by the Greeks 
of the Indus and its tributaries are found to coincide so well 
with the modern geography of these regions, we have nearly the 
same difficulty as in the more northern parts of the Punjab in 
identifying the various tribes and nations with which Alex¬ 
ander came in contact in his descent of the Hydaspes, the 
Acesmes, and the lining The Malli, a powerful and warlike 
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tribe* possessing several strong cities, which were successive I y 
reduced by Alexander, are generally considered to be the 
people of Mooltau, the name of which city was formerly written 
** Mallbtkan SI or* Muili thanrn," and it maybe ad united w 
probable that the two names arc really connected. 

The Muili seem to have occupied the country near the junc¬ 
tion of the II yd rati tea and Aecsincs, extending also across to 
the southern bank of the former river; their territory therefore 
in all probability included the site of the modern city of 
Medium This has been identified by several writers with the 
capital or chief city of the Muili in the rinse of Alexander: but 
it is difficult to reconcile this with the account of his campaign 
as given by Arrian. 3 

The next people with whom Alexander came in contact 
were the Oxydrac.se* described as being also a warlike ami 
numerous nut ion, who made common cause with the Muili, and 
submitted together with them to Alexander, when he hailed 
at the confluence of the ilydrautea and Acesines. It has been 
thought that a trace of their name may bo found in that of 
Ooch, a city situated just below the junction of the Sutledge 
with the ClienaU Very little reliance cun he placed on this 
etymology ; but the position thus suggested would accord well 
with the narrative of Arrian, and on the whole it seems not 
improbable that the Oxydraca? may have occupied the district 
of Uoch, together with the adjoining province of Bidiuwulpoor, 4 

In descending the Indus itself from the point where it 
receives the combined waters of +s the five rivers" to Patiala, 
at the head of its Delta, Alexander encountered, first, a people 
called the Sogdi, then two nations in succession, who are 
distinguished only by the names of their kings, Musicunus and 
Oxycauus, ami lastly, a chieftain named Sam bus, who ruled 
over a tribe of mountaineers, which must have been situated 
to the west of the Indus. But the various attempts that have 
been made to fix with any precision the position or limits of 
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these different tribes cannot be said to have mired at an? 
satisfactory result.* We find indeed a strong confirmation of 
the accuracy of the information transmitted by the Greeks* in 
the circumstance that the names of alb or almost all, the tribes 
thus mentioned by them, can be recognized under their nation 
forms in the Sanscrit literature still extant** Unfortunately 
we derive from these sources the names only, which are not 
mentioned in a manner to throw any additional light upon 
their geographical relations* 

§ 12. Owe thing is clear, that Alexander himself was so far 
from looking upon his voyage down tho Indus as a mere tran¬ 
sient expedition for the purpose of discovery, rather than of 
Conquest, that he was on the contrary careful to fortify his 
newly acquired dominions, by the establishment, from distance 
tn distance, of permanent camp or stations, termed by his his¬ 
torians “ cities/ 1 which were intended to hold the neighbouring 
tribes in check, as well as doubtless to operate indirectly os 
centres of commerce and civilization* Thus we arc distinctly 
told that ho left Philip as satrap of the country from the 
Acesinee to the Indus, with orders to found a citv at the con- 
fluenco of the two rivers, and to construct naval docks there, 
judging the site likely to become that of a flourishing and 
important place/ Similar establishments were founded also at 
Patiala, as well as on tho eastern arm of the Indus, where it 
spread into a lake near its mouth* 8 Unfortunately all these 
attempts at colonization were destined to prove abortive, and 
all trace of Greek civilization soon disappeared from the banks 
of the Indus. 

§ 13. The accounts transmitted by the Greek historians of 
the wealth and populousnesa of the provinces of India, which 
were traversed by Alexander and temporarily annexed to his 
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dominions, an? very icmiulaUs. \\ ith every allowance for 
exaggeration—and there can lx) no doubt that they were in 
moat instances derived from native information, and deeply 
tinged with Oriental exaggeration—they are still calculated to 
give as a high opinion of the flourishing condition of the 
Countries in question, at this early period, and of their com¬ 
parative advance in civilisation. 'I'he Punjab is indeed one of 
the richest provinces in India, and though the desert tracts 
bonier closely on the Indus in the lower part of its course, 
there is still found throughout a belt of rich and fertile cha¬ 
racter, abounding in villages and towns. Hut when the Greek 
writers tell us that the district between the Kydaapes and the 
Hypliusis alone contained five thousand cities (I), none of 
which was less than that of Cos;* and that the dominions of 
Porns, which were confined between the Hydaapes nod the 
Acesiues— a tract not more than forty miles in width—con¬ 
tained three hundred cities, 1 it is evident that they were 
misled by the exaggerated reports so common with all Orien¬ 
tal a, and which were greedily swallowed by the historians of 
Alexander, with a view of magnifying the exploits of the great 
conqueror. 1 

It is remarkable that while the Greek writers descant so 
fully upon the material wealth and prosperity of the part of 
India that had thus become known to them, they all agreed in 
the admission that no considerable part of this wealth was 
derived from gold. We have seen that according to Here- 
J 0 tus, the tribute of India was in his time paid to Persia in 
gold, an exception which he himselt explains on the ground 
that gold was the especial product of that country. Xor can 
it be doubted that this was the prevailing idea among the 
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Greets : and was probably one of the inducements which led 
Alexander to undertake its conquest. But the testimony of 
Arrian is precise, that so far as the Macedonians actually pene¬ 
trated, they found no gold in India. 3 The statement is the 
more remarkable, as gold is really found, though in com¬ 
paratively gmnll quantities, both in the Indus and Gabul rivers, 
and more abundantly in some of tbe smaller streams. It is 
procured by the natives by washing the sand of the rivers, 
especially after tho annual swell has subsided. 1 


Section ILL— Beium t<? Babylon* 

§ 1. When Alexander ait length set out on his return west¬ 
ward, he divided his forces into three portions, whieh were 
destined to pursue different routes. While he himself with 
the main body of hi* army followed the direct route hy land 
through Gedrosia and Carmania into Persia, he detached a 
large force under Orntenia, with orders to proceed through 
Arat bos in and Bmiigianu into Cnmi&Tua, where it was to rejoin 
the main army. Meanwhile Nearchus was to conduct the Hoct 
along the const* of Gedrosia and Carman iu into the Persian 
Gulf, an enterprise which was looked upon as far more perilous 
and adventurous than either of the land marches, on account 
of the unknown danger* of the Indian Ocean. 

But the difficulties with which Alexander had to contend 
were of no ordinary description. Starting from Pattala, hi* 
march lay in the first instance through the land of the Arabics 
or Arabitte/ which was reduced to submission without diffi- 
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culty* These Arabian were an 1 mlian tribe, Itaving no con¬ 
nection with the Arabians, of whom their name naturally 
reminds us: they extended as fur m the river Arabia (now 
calk'd the roomily), which formed the limit between them 
and the Oritie. Alexander next traversed the country of these 
Inst, and occupied their villages in succession: one of these, 
named by Arrian Khtmihacin, was selected on account of its 
favourable situation to be the site of a new settlement, which 
was designed to be the capital of a satrapy. Leoun&tus was 
left behind with a part of the forces to superintend this esta¬ 
blishment, and to await the arrival of Nearchus: meanwhile 
Alexander himself, after forcing the mountain posses that 
separated the Grit® from Gedrosin, entered on the latter pro¬ 
vince. It was here that a long and toiborne inarch awaited 
him: the barren and desolate nature of the country to be 
traversed presenting difficulties far more serums than any to 
be apprehended from active opposition. We hear indeed 
nothing of any annoyance from hostile at tack s 1 but the route 
lay through a desert tract, almost wholly destitute of water, 
and furnishing neither food for man nor forage for cattle, 

§ 2. We are told that Alexander was induced to take this 
route from a vain desire to show his superiority to former con¬ 
querors: it being reported by tradition that Semiramis and 
Cyrils hud lost their whole armies in traversing these dreary 
regions. 6 It is impossible to believe that the king was actuated 
by any such Idle vanity : a more rational motive was supplied 
by his desire to keep near enough to the sea-coast to lend a 
hand from time to time to Nearchus and the licet, for tbe 
safety of which he scenic to have been nervously anxious. 
With this view he never deviated into the interior more than 
about 60 miles (500 stadia) from tbe coast, and by so doing 
bad to traverse a sterile and desert region fora space of not 
less than sixty days" march. 1 This maritime region of Beloo- 
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cliistau, now called the Mekran, is still but imperfectly known, 
and has only been partially explored in Yery recent times: 
but the information obtained concerning it seems in great 
measure to confirm the accounts transmitted to ns by the his¬ 
torians of Alexander. 8 The sufferings endured by bis army on 
this occasion from heat* thirst* and hunger notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the king to remedy these evils by digging 
wells, and collecting supplies from the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict^—appear to have far exceeded those encountered on the 
inarch to the temple of Ammon, or in any other part of his 
Asiatic campaigns* Great part of the camels and beasts of 
burthen perished by the way, and the loss of men was unques¬ 
tionably great, though no estimate of its amount has been 
recorded.* But Alexander succeeded, notwithstanding all dis¬ 
asters, in bringing the bulk of his army in safety to a city 
called Pura, which is styled the metropolis of the Gedrasians, 
and was situated in u eornjNirutively fertile region. Here ho 
halted some time to refresh his troops, and then continued his 
march into Cannania* where his progress w m attended with no 
further difficulties; 1 

§ 8* Tluit province is described by ancient writers as a 
region of great fertility** and the march of Alexander through 
it is represented as assuming the character of u festive proces¬ 
sion rather than the ordinary movement of a military force* 
The contrast with the hardships so lately encountered in 
traversing the dreary deserts of Gedrosia must doubtless have 
contributed much to this impression. Other circumstances 
combined to tender the passage through Carmania a period of 
rejoicing both to the army and its leader* While he was 
encamped at a distance of five days" journey from the sea* 
Alexander was agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
Nearrhus in person, with the tidings of the safe arrival of the 
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fleet at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. About the sum*? 
time also Crate rus made his appearance, bringing with him 
the important division of the army entrusted to his charge, 
which he had conducted in safety through the provinces of 
Amebosia and Dnmgiuna, and from thence into Catmania. It 
is remarkable that we hear nothing of any difficulties encoun¬ 
tered on this long and circuitous march, though in addition to 
hostilities with the wild mountain tribes, he must have tra¬ 
versed a considerable part of the desert tract between ]Jran- 
gi: 111 a (Sefslan) and the central districts of Carmanin, a 
region at least as formidable to an army as the wastes of 
Gedrosia. 3 Eut the perils and hardships whicli were encoun¬ 
tered by the king in person naturally threw into the shade 
those that had been overcome by his lieutenant. 

To the voyage of Nearcfaua we shall recur hereafter. He 
was now sent back to his ships, loaded with praises mu I 
honours, with orders to conduct the fleet up the Persian Gulf 
to the month of the Tigris, The main body of the army was 
placed under the command of Hephsstion, with orders to con¬ 
duct it through the maritime districts of Carmania and Persia 
to Susa:" 1 while Alexander himself, with a light detachment 
of horse and foot, proceeded direct through the mountains to 
Pusargada and Feisepolifl. From thence, after a brief halt K he 
descended in Susa, where be was soon after rejoined by 
Neurrhus also. 

§ 4. The return of Alexander to Susa (in February tt.c. 324} 
may be considered as marking the termination of his great 
eastern expedition. The few remaining events of his life have 
comparatively Utile interest in a geographical point of view. 
He appears to have followed the example of the Persian kings, 
his predecessors: and after spending the remaining part of the 
winter and spring at Susa, to have removed to Kcb&tana for 
the summer: the elevated position of that city rendering it au 
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eligible residence during the summer heats. At the same 
time he took the opportunity to explore in person the rivers of 
Busiana, and while he sent the main body of his army by land 
under the rommaind of Heplieestion, he himself nm barked on 
board the Meet and descended the river Bulans to the Persian 
Quit* which he navigated as far as the mouth of the Tigris, and 
then ascended that river to the city of Opis T * where he rejoined 
the army under Hephffistion. It was at Opi* that a memorable 
mutiny broke out among bis soldiers, which led to the deter¬ 
mination to send home a largo portion of hi$ Greek and 
Macedonian veterans under the command of C'raterus. 

Alexander's stay at Ecbatana was marked by the death of 
his friend Ileplisuatson. When the first extravagant outbreak 
of grief for his hjss hail in some degree subsided, the king was 
led. apparently by the more craving for excitement* to conduct 
in person an expedition against the Cossfcans, a predatory 
tribe of mountaineers, who appear to have occupied the wild 
mountain region on the borders of Media and Siifrian&j where 
they adjoined the Uxiuns* a people of sirnthtr habits and pro¬ 
bably of kindred race. 7 The broad belt of rugged mountains, 
collectively known to later geographers ns Ml ZagniSj which 
extend* from the confine* of Armenia to tbe shore* of the 
Persian Gulf, and forms at the present day the boundary 
between the empire of Turkey and Persia, has indeed in all 
ages been occupied by u number of wild tribes, who have 
maintained a practical independence in their mountain fast¬ 
nesses* though compelled from time to time to a nominal snb- 
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mission. On the present occasion we arc told that the whole 
nation of the Casstcans was put to the sword, 1 notwithstanding 
which their name reappears in history shortly afterwards, os 
occupying the same abodes and exercising the same predatory 
habits.* 

§ 5 + It was during his stay at Eob&hma also that Alexander 
sent down an officer of the name of Jleraelides into Hyroan5a 
(Muxanderan) with orders to eat limber and construct slops 
for the navigation of the Caspian Sea* ft was bis intention to 
send a fleet to explore the shores of the Caspian, in the same 
manner as Xearehus had done those of the Persian Gulf and 
the Erythriean Sea + with the view of determining (w r e are told) 
whether il communicated with the Euxiae, or was only a Gulf 
of the Indian Ocean. 1 These are the expressions of Arrian, 
which are doubtless hiken from his original authorities. The 
sound view, held long before by Herodotus, that the Caspian 
Sea was wholly unconnected with any other, appears at this 
time to have been generally abandoned. 

§ 6. In the spring of n.c. 323 Alexander returned to Babylon, 
which ho appears to have designed to make the capital of his 
vast empire. On his way thither be was met by a number 
of embassies from various nations, with sumo of whom he had 
previously had no eommunicatium It is probable that not 
only had the fame of his great exploits and conquests in Asia 
spread itself throughout the inhabited world ; but that some 
rumours of the vast projects he was supposed to entertain of 
future conquests towards the West, as extensive as those he 
had already achieved in the Eastj had reached the nations 
with whom lie might thus be brought in contact. It is remark¬ 
able indeed that almost all the legations mentioned by Arrian, 
as presenting themselves on this occasion, may be supposed to 
have been actuated by this motive, and were no doubt designed, 
not merely to congratulate the conqueror of Asia, but to pro- 
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pitiate or conciliate the intending conqueror of Africa and 
Europe, Thug we find enumerated: the Libyans, meaning 
doubtless the tribes who bordered on the OytcnaJca; the 
Ethiopians, from beyond the confines, of Egypt to the south; 
and the Scythians, from beyond the Euxine to the north. 
Among the nations on the Mediterranean Sea, we find mention* 
not only of the Carthaginians, and of the nations of Southern 
Italy, the Brnttians and Luranians, then rising to importance 
as the Greek cities in that quarter declined, but of the Tyr¬ 
rhenians also, and even of the still more distant Gaols (Keltic) 
and Iberians.. In several raises, we arc assured that it was for 
the first time that individuals of these strange races had been 
behold either by Greeks or Macedonians/ 

It would be still more interesting if we could believe the 
statement found in some of the historians of Alexander that 
among the deputations which presented themselves on this 
occasion was one from the rising republic of Rome. Unfor¬ 
tunately the authority for this fact is not such as we can rely 
on with confidence, though it cannot be dismissed without 
hesitation as the fiction of a later time. It is reported by 
Pliny, on the authority of Clitarchus, a contemporary of 
Alexander/ but undoubtedly one of those writers to whom we 
are indebted for many of the marvellous and exaggerated 
stories with which his history ha* been disfigured. In this 
instance, however, it is not easy to see what motive he could 
have had* at so early a period, for the interpolation of a cir¬ 
cumstance of which ho could hardly have foreseen the im¬ 
portance. 4 

§ 7, There can be little doubt that Alexander at this time 
really entertained projects, however vague, of extensive con¬ 
quests towards the west, and of extending the confines of his 
empire both in Europe and Africa. But the design upon 
which he was more immediately bent, was the circumnavigation 
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and conquest of Arabia, a vast country, of which little, if any¬ 
thing, more was known than in the Jays of Herodotus. With 
a view to this greut enterprise he had already, before hia 
journey into Media, given orders for the construction in the 
porta of Fhosnieia, of numerous vessels, some of them of large 
size, which were then to be taken to pieces, and transported 
overland to the Euphrates, down which river they were after¬ 
words floated to Babylon.* No less than forty-seven ships 
were actually conveyed overland in this manner to Babylon: 
of these two were quinqneremes, or ships with live banks of 
ours, three of four Iwinks, and twelve triremes, the remaining 
thirty being smaller vessels, of only thirty oars each.* On Ids 
return to Ikbylon Alexander found there all these ships in a 
state of readiness, in addition to the fleet that had been pre¬ 
viously under the command of Nearehus. But not content 
with this, he set to work to construct additional vessels of 
cypress wood, the only timber to bo found in Babyloniaand 
begun the excavation of a gigantic dock, designed to Le capable 
of containing a thousand ships oi war.’ 

Meanwhile, with that providence which characterizes almost 
all his enterprises, notwithstanding the charge of hasty rash¬ 
ness so frequently brought against him, be had taken advantage 
of the interval of delay during the construction of his flfut, to 
send ont several officers, with light vessels of thirty oars, to 
explore the western shores of the Persian Gulf, and prepare 
the way for the more important expedition. One of these. 
Archins, proceeded as far as the island of Tylos, which was 
described as largo and tolerably fertile, circumstances which 
render it certain that it must have been the island now known 
oa that of Bahrein, 11 A second explorer, of the name of An- 
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drostheuos, a Dative of Tkasos, advanced somewbat farther and 
traced for some extent the coast of the Arabian peninsula* A 
third, named Ilierun, a native of Soli in Cilicia, proceeded the 
farthest of all; yet it is doubtful whether he actually doubled 
the promontory of Maceta or Macse, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, which had been already scon by Ncurehus in his 
voyage along the opposite coast. He had been expressly 
charged by Alexander to circumnavigate the whole peninsula, 
to Herodpolis at the head of the Red Sea; but was deterred 
by the length of the voyage, and the barrenness of the coasts 
ns he advanced. How far he really proceeded, we do not know: 
but he reported to Alexander on his return that Arabia was not 
inferior in extent to India. * 1 

The reports of these navigators were certainly not of an 
encouraging kind. Yet there is no doubt that the king not 
only adhered to his determination to send Nearchus with the 
fleet to undertake the circumnavigation of Arabia, but was 
himself prepared to set out with the army by land: an enter¬ 
prise that could hardly have ended in anything but disastrous 
failure. His preparations were indeed completed, the fare- 
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well banquet given to Nearchus and his officers, and orders 
actually issued for the days of departure both of the fleet and 
army, when Alexander was arrested by the fatal fever, which 
resulted in his death, after an illness of only ten days (June, 
BhC. 823), 

§ 3. His last employment previous to his illness had been 
that of descending the Euphrates, in order to visit an arti¬ 
ficial cut or canal, named Pallaeopas, designed apparently to 
carry off the suqdns waters of that river during the time of 
inundation. Alexander waa deeply interested in everything 
connected with the navigation of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris* and he now, after carefully inspecting the localities, 
gave orders for the construction of a new cut in a more advan¬ 
tageous situation.* At the same time he selected a site, which, 
though in the midst of the marshes of Lower Babylonia, ap- 
pcared to him a favourable position fur a city, and gave orders 
for the establishment of a colony upon the spot. 

Of the vague projects attributed to Alexander had he sur¬ 
vived, it is unnecessary here to speak: and Arrian jindly 
nbserves that it is impossible to say what those projects may 
have really been* But the design ascribed to him of fol¬ 
lowing up the circumnavigation of Arabia by that of Ethiopia 
and Libya* so as to return by the straits of (hides into the 
Mediterranean iSea,, 5 is interesting at least as showing how 
deeply rooted was the conviction that Africa could be circum¬ 
navigated, and was only* like Arabia, a vast peninsula* 

§ 9. Before quitting the subject of the geographical ques¬ 
tion* connected with the proceedings of Alexander in the East, 
it is necessary briefly to advert to I he numerous cities founded 
by Li in in different parts of his dominions* many of which 
continued through long i-enturies and under successive dynas¬ 
ties to hear testimony to the foresight which dictated the 
original choice of the sites. It is indeed not always possible 
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to determine whether those cities were actually founded by the 
conqueror himself, or dedicated to his memory by his sue* 
cessors, as we know to Iwvo been the case in some instances. 
But it is probable that the great majority of them owed their 
existence to Alexander himself. Besides the fatuous city of 
Alexandria in Lower Egypt—one of the few cities in the 
world that have retained their prosperity almost unbroken for 
more than two thousand years—there are not less than seven¬ 
teen other cities of the same name which are known to us from 
ancient writers. Of these the most imjwrtunt are; 1. Alex¬ 
andria ad Issum, on the east coast of the Gulf of I&sus, founded 
to commemorate the great victory of Alexander over Darius: 
it is still called JskendcTiin or Scaudcroon, but is also known 
by the Italian name of Alessndretta. 2. Alexandria Troas, 
situated, as its name implies, in Ihe Tread, on the shore of the 
Hellespont, a foundation in the first instance of Antigonus, 
but to wbicb the name of Alexandria was given by Lysimn- 
chus. It becamo a Homan colony, and rose to be a city of 
great importance under tbc Roman Empire. 3. In Aria, pro¬ 
bably occupying the site of this ancient capital of Artucoana, 
and of the modern Herat, 4. In Aracknsiu, apparently on the 
site of the modern Candahur.* 5. Alexandria ad Caucaaum, 
called also Alexandria Opiaue, situated at the very foot of 
the I’aropamisus or Hindoo Koosh, known to the Greeks 
by the name of the Indian Caucasus. This continued for 
more than two centuries to be the centre of Greek civilisation 
in these remote and mountainous regions.* ti. Alexandria 
Eschate or t'ltiiua, founded by Alexander himself on the banks 
of the Iaxartcs, to mark the farthest limit of his conquests 
in that direction. It was probably in the neighbourhood of 
Khojend* Two other cities of the same name are mentioned 
by Stephan™ of Byzantium in the same ]iart of Asia; one in 
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Bactrift and one in Sogdiana: besides which there was an 
Alexandria in Morgiano, subsequently called Antioch iad JIo 
is moreover stated to have fonnded two cities of the same 
name in India, besides those of Bueephala and Nicjpa on tlio 
Jfyd&SpCS; and it has been already noticed that, on his return 
march he left Leonnutna among the Oritae to establish a new 
settlement* the name of which is nut mentioned.* 

His example in this respect wna speedily followed by his 
successors* the kings of Syria and Egypt: and wo find at a 
later period nut less than ten cities in different parts of Asia 
hearing the name of Antiochia, six that of Scletuda* six others 
that of Apamea* after the wife uf Sekuens Nicater; and six 
that uf Laodicea, from different Syrian princesses uf the name 
nf Laodice. In like manner under the rule of the Ptolemies, 
the eastern and northern coasts of Africa became studded with 
settlements of tho name of PtolemaTs, Arsinue* and Berenice* te 
many of which we shall havo occasion to advert hereafter. 
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GUIIDIDM- 

T)io position of GorJium, notwithstanding the celebrity it 
derived on this occasion from the well-known story of the Gordian 
knot, which is related by all iho historians of Alexander, is not 
definitely ascertained. Though the tradition referred to shews that 
it was supposed to have been once I he capital of Phrygia, and it was 
apparently still a place of sonic importance in the time of Alexander, 
aa it wu chosen by him for hfa head-quarters during a considerable 
period, i t s peedi ly dccli nod a ndc r his *u Ccessora. Poly hi us terms it 
a small town {jr(Aur/i(£™w. xxiv. 20); and in Strabo's time it had 
Bunk into a mere village (Strub. xii. 5, p, 568). But Livy, who 
undoubtedly copies Polybius, says that it was a place of great 
Irudo and commercial intercourse, on account of its position, at 
about t he same distance from the three seas, and on the front torn of 
several great nations (Liv. xuviiL 18). This would sufficiently 
account for its being selected by Alexander as the place where lie 
wailed for his junction with l’amicniu. 

Quintus Curtins also says (iii. 1, § 12) that it was equidistant 
from the two seas, the Buxine and the Cilieian; and though this 
Ls in any case erroneous, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
central position, such as that described by Livy. Most modern 
geographers have notwithstanding identified G radium with a place 
called Gold in Come, which was afterwards named Juliopoli* and 
became a town of importance under the Roman Empire (Plin, T , 32, 
I US: fli». Sier, p. 574). But Juliopolis unquestionably lay 
within the confines of Bitliynia, on the river Seopas, a email 
stream flowing into the Saogariua, while tsotli Arrian and Q. 
Curtins describe Gordiutn as situated on the Sangarius. Nor can 
Juliopolis be said to occupy in any sense a central position. Ilenco 
Dr. Mordtmann has supposed it to have In situated in the upper 
valley of the Sangftrius, a few miles west of Sivri Hiwsar: and this 
view is adopted by M, Penot in (he Expiation Ard&ftogiqM en 
Galaiit el Bithyni* (fob Paris, 1872, p. 155). But its ruins have not 
yet been identified, and hence the point must las regarded as still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE B> p. 41& 

THU F YhM CUM, 

Hi Alexander fauocfl jug), qua Fyl® appcllantur, intravit. Conteni- 
platus locunini si turn, non alias nogis dlcUur odiuiratuu fid id- 
kitem snum : obnli pot n fuse vel saris confitebatirr, si fniwt qui in 
enbeuntefi propollerent.'' (Quint. CurtJii. +„ $ 11.) The natural 
difficulties and peouliiiriiifi of the pass are described by that author 
with unusual fulness and accuracy- Compare (lie remarks of 
Xenophon (Anab. i. 2 „ § 21)* The observations of modem tra¬ 
vellers fully confirm tbu accounts of ancient writers as to the diffi¬ 
culties of this celebrated pa*# (see the passages already referred to 
in Chap. X. p r 340 note', and especially tho remarks of 51 r. Kiimcir, 
pp. 115-120) ; and it is impjsaiblo not to wonder at the supine 
stupidity of the Persian commander*, who on the ono occasion left 
it node fended, on the other, abandoned it without striking a blow, 
on the Brut appearance of Alexander hi nisei fat the head of lug light- 
armed troops. (Amin, Awib. ii+ 4, j 4; Quant. Curt. iiL 4„ 
^ n-i3.) 


NOTE C, p. 414 

MOUNTAIN UAkSES N'EAIt ISSUfi. 

The topography of the pusses leading from Cilicia into Sy ik. 
and the movements of the Greek and Persian armies in coutiekicn 
with the in, before the decisive battle of Jssus, were ini perfectly 
understood by earlier writers in modem times, from the want of 
accurate knowledge of the localities. Considerable confusion has 
teeu also cured by the expres&ionA of ancient writers, who have 
sometimes used the term +s pyhe ” to denote narrow' defiles uf very 
small extent, which were really closed by gates; at others have 
applied the fcaino term to mountain passes of considerable im¬ 
portance ami strength, with no tiueh artificial defences. Such were 
tho CJlician galea described in the preceding nole; and (he Syrittn 
Gatos (Pylffl Syrim), which led directly from Myriamdriu into The 
interior towards tho Euphrates, and which certainly correspond ta 
tho modem Pasuof Ik-dan. Xenophon on the contrary, as we have 
seen, gives the name of Ciliciaii and Syrian gates to two actual 
fortified gates between bums and My Hand n is, which in his timo 
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formed the frontiers of the two countries- (Xenophon* AtiaE*. 
L 4 t j 4. See Chapter X. Note E, p. 364.) 

Another source of confusion aro&o from the circumstance that Ekj^A 
the mountain chains which descend from the great range of Mount 
Taurus to tho »ea, on each side of the Gulf of leans or ScanderooH, 
were known to ancient writers ass Mount Amunus. Hence Strabo 
(xiv. 5, p. 670) gives the name of the Antonian Gates ('AjuurfStF 
WAfti) to & on the side of the Gulf of Issue, where there 
appears to have been a small fort and an actual gateway; while 
Arrian certain Ey flpp) ies the term (tcls njA*? toU t Ayj KaAei^€rn.s 3 

ee. 7. 1) to si pass across the mountain ridge which fun tied the 
caifera branch of Mount A matins. 

Bearing in mind these cunshlti rations, and with the mere accurate 
knowledge of the localities, resulting from the observations of 
CoEonel t'hcsuey and others, the account given by Arrian becomes 
clearly intelligible, Alexander advanced frs m Malhis, where ho 
had halted, on hearing that Darius was encamped with his whole 
army at Sochi, a place which cannot be identified, but was clearly 
situated in the great Syrian plain east of the Am amis (Arrian, 
ii. 0, $ 3). He passed through the narrow- defiles alung the coast 
without difficulty, having previously sent P&rmcnic to occupy thorn 
(ii. 5, f 1) + and thus encountered no obstacle in passing the gates 
which separated Cilicia fmm Syria—obviously the same descr ibed 
by Xenophon. Ent when bo hail arrived at Myriundrue, at. iho 
foot of the Ik-ltan Pass, he learned that Darius* instead of awaiting 
his attack in the plains of Syria, had crossed the mountain (the 
eastern ridge of Mount Amanus) and descended upon Issus, where he 
found himself unawares in the rear of the Macedonian army. 
Alexander immediately turned back to engage him* reoccupied the 
passage of thy gates without oppositiori, and the battle was fought 
im the river Pinatm a few miles to the south of the town of Issue, 
from which it derived its name (Arrian* in 8 ; SiTnbn, I. c). The 
PinarUB may bo safely idenlifh-d ivith the stream new called tho 
Deli-lchiu; and the pats called by Arrian the Am&man Gates, by 
which Darius crowed the mountains, i* one that leads directly 
across the range to the hcad-watei h of this stream, and descends its 
y alley to a place now called ]lavas. 

The difficulties that remain in regard to the topography of the 
Gulf of l^siiB Jiave reference letbo petition of the various ioweb on 
iis nheros ; a subject I hat bah been much complicated by the founda¬ 
tion , in Inter times, of Iho two cities of Alexandria (the modem 
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fgkendertm or Scaniioroon), anil Nicopolas. Besides thc*o tbBn w«re 
(hi addition to t^us itself and MyiUndm^ the only cities men¬ 
tioned by the historians of Aievander), Hhosus. noiiced by Strabo 
(L <?.), nmi Raise, evidently a watering-place that grow up in Roniim 
times, and the name of which 3* found only in the Irjnenrie& f Iff*. 

p. 148, Itiur liter, }o 5BQ), Ifenee it 3 k almost impossible to 
identify the various iui?s* which are scattered around the nherea 
of this beautiful bay. But their cjuict determination is of little 
importance in connection with our immediate subject. 


NOTE l) f p. 415. 

MARCH tO THE ORACLE OP AWtON. 

Strabo justly remarks that thfo was probably the origin of the 
tilled which ware related, of the army being guided by two serpent*, 
or according to another account, by two ravens, w hen they became 
lie wi ldored in the desert (Arrian, -dsa&. iii. 3 + 5 3: ij. Cart. iv. 
7, § 15: Biodor. xvii, 4U; Strabo, xvli. pp. 8IS, Sl4). Tim story 
that tbo army wafl only saved from destruction by the sudden and 
most unusual occurrence of a storm of mm T when their provision of 
water had entirely foiled, them, after only four days' march, in 
wholly at variance with the foresight and care uniformly displayed 
by Alexander m such ratten* - t nor is rain a very Unusual circum¬ 
stance in thij-s country in the winter. It appears indeed that there 
are no wells oh the direct line from tlio sen-coast to the Oasis: 
bat a sufficient supply of water for the whole journey i* carried 
without difficulty at the present day, by caravans, and Alexander 
could unquestionably have done the same (Browne's IWrefr, p. 
IG : Kenneth Gcwjr* of Her odd. p< 580). Nor could (here bo any 
want of native guides to a locality which, art wo have seen, was 
frequently visited by travellers from various parte of the world* 
though Alexander was the first who conducted an army thither, 
Whit amount of forces he hd with him wo are not informed, but 
it was probably not considerable. No resistance could be anticipated 
from the peaceful and feeble Amiuuuiuns; and Alexander only 
took with him from Memphis the select corps of the l lypapists or 
foot-guard*. with the light-armed Agrianes and archers, and a 
single squadron of cavalry (Arrian, Anal*, iii, 1, § 4). But it is by 
no means certain that oven this force accompanied him on the 
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march to Ammonium. It may be added that the time of year was 
favourable* M. bart hey haa indeed inferred from an expression of 
Appian (B. Civ.iL 149) that the expedition took place do ring the hot¬ 
test season (Farthoy, p. Id4): bat this In evidently a mistake, or 
milier a mere rhetorical flourish. Alexander did not enter Egypt 
till the autumn of the year B.c. 332, and quitted Memphis on his 
return to Fhcomeia early the following spring. (See Clinton’s Fatfi 
J ft lien id f vol* ii. p. lot; Grote s Greece, vol. xn + pp. 197—203.) The 
niaitili to the oracle of Ammon must therefore have taken place in 
the heart of the winter* 

It is hiogular that there was a discrepancy between the con¬ 
temporary accounts as to the route followed by Alexander on hh 
return : ArUtobultie describing him as returning by the same route 
by which ho had come, and Ptolemy tho son of Lagtis assorting 
thr-it ho had followed a more direct route to Memphis*. (Arinin* 
Anal). iii. 4. § 5+) Such a difference between two of the most 
authentic and best informed historians shows us that we must bo 
careful m accepting without question geographical statements con¬ 
cerning the operations of Alexander, even where they can be safely 
assumed to rent on contemporary testimony* 

It is worthy of notice that Q, Curtins (who, in this instance, as 
in ninny others* may probably kve followed good authorities) 
distinctly speaks of came fa accompanying the army to carry a pro¬ 
vision of water + though this also, according to hie account, failed 
them after the ftmrih rfriy* This is tho only instance in which wo 
find mention of camels thus employed by tho Greeks in Africa* 
(Q. Curt- iv. 30, § 12.) See Chapter VIIJ. Koto A* 


NOTE E, p. 415 . 

THE GA£IS OF AMMON. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that tho nite of tho 
ikisis of Ammon has been discovered and visited by modern tra¬ 
vel lora* The On his of Siweh waH first seen by Brow no in 1792, 
who however appears himself to have doubt'd whether this was 
the locality of the celebrated temple, a con el uh lou that was first 
established upon incontrovertible grounds by Major Kennel I in his 
Geography of Herodotv* (first edition),, published in 1799* Mean¬ 
while the site had been again visiicd by Hometuann in 1793 T and 
afterwards by CaiHiEtud Lu 1B19. Since tbat time it lias been care- 
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fully examined and repeated1y described: among others by ilinutoli, 
Joniiird, Buyle rfr. John, wild Hum He on. AIL (be informal ion col- 
looted by these successive travellers baa been brought together 
and carefully analysed by XL Tart hey in hie excellent memoir 
{Daa QraJbel and die Qeuv published in the Ts’&n&ae* 

Lions of the Berlin Academy for 1802, and reprinted m & separate 
form, 4to, 1862 , 

Tho greater jurt of these modern travellers have followed lho 
more direct route from Cairo by the Fayon m, the part where the 
cultivated region of Egypt approaches most nearly lo the Qsisis l 
but Brown a followed nearly the hi me line as I hat taken by Alex¬ 
ander, proceeding along the count from Alexandria a* far a* a point 
about 20 miles short of Pamtonium, from whence ho struck into 
tho interior, Tho caravan with which he travelled took thirteen 
days on the juuniey, seven of which lay along the sea-coast and nix 
across thy desert. The latter portion comprised hixty-five hour* 
and a half of actual travelling, a spice which could hardly be 
traversed by a force like that ot Alexander m lew? than eight day« r 

The d/Vtid distance from Siwah to the sea al lV™ionium (Marwi 
Buret) is alxjut 140 G. miles* To accomplish sins in right days would 
require a sate of marching somewhat exceeding that of the seven 
days from Gaia to Polnsium, and tho difficulties of the march to 
Awimiuni wore probably in reality greater. But in the (me case 
Alexander had with him a comparatively small force : in tho other 
he was at the baud of his znaiu army. 


NOTE F, P , 41b, 

THAFSAGVS, 

We have already seen that Thapsacus was at this period the 
habitual place of p:ns>agei of the Euphrates, a circumstance which 
rendered it a place of great importance (see above, Chapier X. 
p, 365), It wsis hero that the younger Cyrus crossed the river 
(Xen + Aruih. L 4, g| ll p 17)■ and here also Danes crossed it on hia 
advance to Issue, as w ell as on hie retreat after the buttle (Arrian, 
Anab* il. 13 p $ 1; Q. Curt, iii, 7 P $ 1). Tho Persian king had, how¬ 
ever „ taken the precaution (as was afterwards done by Alexander) 
to construct a bridge of boat* acros# iho river, notwithstanding 
which his army occupied not les^ than live days on the passage 
(Q. Curt- k c.y 
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JTo indication is afforded ns of the route by which Alexander 
directed lita march from PhmuicU to Thapsacu*; a point of name 
geographical interest Curtins indeed toll® m that he took eleven 
dap cm the numb (undecimis castriaad Euphraten pervenit, iv-37, 

§ 12), but without indicating the point from which they were 
reckoned ; which renders the notice wholly useless. Cyrus, as we 
have scen 1 took twelve days on the march from Uyriandrus to 
Tbiip&icixa; but there is no reason to suppose that Alexander 
returned ao far north before striking inlo the interior. We last 
hear of him at Tyre, and it i* probable that ho moved from thence 
to Damn sen a which was at this time the most important city in 
Syria, and had been alrs^dy reduced by Psirmenio afSer the battle 
of Isxns; and from thence through CcokhSym by Emm to the 
Euphrates, but the route by which he crossed the desert, and 
the point where ho first struck on the Euphrates, cannot be 
determined- 

Thapsacus continued during the early jieriod of the Sob: impair 
monarchy to be the customary point at which the Euph rates wob 
emased; hence the importance attached to it by Eratosthenes 
It appears also from tho expressions of Strabo that at this period 
the river was traversed by a bridge (meaning of course a bridge 
of boats) j but in the time of the geographer this bad ceased 
to be £ bo cmso (he tiwea t he ex pro sion dm* fattfroxw ***■& $ ™ 

^fC^Lg tou Ei'^/Kirou Trj irriAmrji/, xvi. c. 1, § 21); and under the 
Holt]an Empire it sank into a [dace of no importance—the cu±r- 
tofll&ry passage of the Euphrates having then been transferred to 
Zeugma, opposite lu tho modern town of liir P Hence wo find Hion 
Cabins (xh 1"*} fulling into the error of supposing that this was 
the puiut wheru A lex under himself had creased the river. The 
paved cause ways, of which remains are still visible, leading 
down to the river on cneh side, probably belong to the period when 
there was the bridge of boats at this point- 


NOTE 0, p. 117. 

BATTLE OF ATI BEL A. 

Arrian has hi nisei f pointed out the error, which appears to have 
been widely diffused m bis time, of supposing the battle to have 
Wen fought at Arbela, while it really took place at a distance of 
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GOO madia (GO G. miles) from iliat city (Arrian, .diiafc. v. II, % 5), 
Gaugamcla, near which il was actually fought, aa he romurks, 
not a city* but merely n large village, and the name being at ran go 
and unfamiliar to Greek ears, they hud preferred to i^ril the battle 
after the mere celebrated oily of Arbdu (Id, ib. £ G) + Sirabo con- 
fimi h this statement, and tells us, moreover, that the name of 
Gauguniela signified iS the house of a camel,” the village having 
been aligned by Darius Uygtaspea as (ho place of support for one 
of hifl camels that had dune good Btmec in his Scythian expedition 
(Stmb. xvi. 1, S 3), 

The exact rito of Gaugamebt ho* not been determined ; nor can 
this be wondered at: a large village in an open pluin m not likely 
to have left any permanent T^tsgva, and no tiaditioit remains to 
point it out, Arrian tells us that it was situated on a small river, 
which he names Bumoduu or 1’umadu* *th* a ruling is uncertain), 
at a distance of GOO stadia from Arbeln, but he after wards adds- - 
lk [>r 500 according to the lowest estimate thus showing how 
vague w^ his knowledge of tho actual distance, From Arbela to 
tho river Lycos (the GreatZab), which was interposed between that 
city and the held of battle, is less than SO G. miles in a direct line ; 
and a further distance of 2- r > G. miles would c arry us as far as the 
ruin* of Nineveh, opposite to tho modem city of Mooul on I he 
T igris, Yet there seems no doubt that ilie bat lie wus realty fought 
in the extensive open plain between the 1 igris, the river Lyctl®, 
and tho mountains of Gordycne, The river Bnmodns affords tho 
only clue to tho nearer identification of tho site, for the only con¬ 
siderable stream which traverses the plain in question is the 
Ghaair, which falls Into tho Zab about 20 mOm’atnve its junction 
with tho Tigris; and there is little donbt (hat thin must represent 
the Bu modus. In this cuso T indoeeb the statement of A man con¬ 
cerning the distance of the Geld of battle from Artala must Iw 
regarded as considerably overrated. On the other hand tho posi¬ 
tion of the Gharir would accord well with the statement of 
Q r Curtins that the Bumodus (or BuukIiu as he writes the name) 
wna 80 stadia distant from the Lycui (Q- * nrt. iv T db, $ H) ), 

Mr, Lay aid, who> as ho himself remarks, must probably* in his 
ride from Nineveh to Bavian, have crosaeA the very spot where the 
battle wan fought, adds: 'The whole of tho country bet ween tho 
Mokloub range and tho Tigris 5s equally wdl 8 ailed to the 
operations of mighty armies, but from the rauly topognphrad 
do toils given by the historians of Alexander we are unable to 
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It en rlml the 6ZaC \r ] ™ 0f “» * » curiodB that hitherto 

wl,H f rd ? J*™ T*® tOTBed u l> b 7 tL « Plough, which 

Arbela " Tl! Z I ,r ‘-‘ e “ w ' wte tit 80 a lwttlc as that of 

ArtiUa b Nmtvck md Babylon, p B !^08), 

«JILT above remarks wore written, the ground has been 

JT ™ y aU TrT S’“ M - C '^ k t but his observation* 

(which arc jxtbj^hed in Potermann’a MM**, 

S' do ■* , S >W aj,lcli Ught upon the subject: for 

the reasons a ready stated. It is clear from hi* map that the open 
rndulatmg plateau wh.cb extends from the river Qharir westwards 
to the Isanti in the centre of which* situated the modem 
village of Kernel*, w m the scene of the great little, hut beyond 
Ihia we cannot gi>. i’he distances given by him from Arbcla by 

T yT Ti " T T? ; fr ° m Erbil to «“**. "here it ooJs 

ho /ah, JO ki ometres; tbeneo to Kernel*, 10 kilometre, and 

tZt TrM t‘ • 1 Tho “ l,,al diBtaaco **« "«• 

of action toArbete could not therefore have exceeded 48 kilometres, 

ahlX Arrian ’ "** ° f tbe 600 +** ( 60 <*• «*«.) 

Another question of interest in connection with the l*ltle 
which U S hitherto received but little attention. i 6 that of the place 
where Alexander erased the Tigris. On this point our ande.it 
authorities gave us no direct information; but we team from 
Am an that after crossing tbe river byfardiagit, ho marched for 
four daja through the plum of A t..ria (Assyria) with the Gordian 
mou.iti.na on his left hand (Arrian, iil. 7. } 7), and it wa* only on 
the fourth d-.y that his scouts brought him word that ho was 
approaching the groat army of Darina. This statement seems 
utterly at variance with tho view, adopted by Mr. Groto QS well as 

r^TTr* T tb ° ^«*«*. •>-* ^ 

i0 t,Jlf field of Uttle - ft™ which it could not have been 
more than 20 miles distant. O.i tho other Jrnnd Droysen, who 
cornea h.m up the river as for as Jerirei.-ibu-Omar (B^bdo). 

mUTi er ;r Tr* ui,,ct ' m ti,e di«ciio nf that 

iJir ' S i T 5 G ' mU " «<*"!, and more than 

100 from -he scene of act.on. Colonel Choseey suppe r him te 

have crossed at a pW tailed Kski Mosul, about 25 mifos above the 
present town of .bat name; and ,bi« eoems the most probable 
suggestion. It.ppcam that the Tigris is fordable at many point. 

tteTl O - ^ 1,01 7T° nt di ^y> the description 

given by IJ minus Curtiua of the difficulties encountered by Ate*- 
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andor and hits army id crossing the river t is probably but little 
exaggerated ((J|, Curt. ix. 37* 33). 


NOTE H p p. 417. 

RET HEAT OF DARIUS TO EGBATANA. 

The route taken by Darius in bis flight from the fluid of Ariel a 
to EcbaUiiia was probably that which enters the mountain chain of 
Mount Zagros near Kowandiss, and cros&CB the pa*H of KoHShin io 
Sidek and Uahnei. This mute, which was first explored by Major 
(now Sir Henry) Eawlirwon, Lind is described by him in the jWnmi 
of the Geographical Society (voL x, p + 20-24), appeal a Id have Wen 
in nil ages a frequented passage from the plains of Assyria to the 
high fable-land of Media: and would be a natural line of ret teat 
for During in order to secure his own safety by placing die defiles 
of Mount Zagros between him and the victorious Alexander* It ia 
indeed expressly mentioned by A man that it was a route not easily 
practicable for a Largo army (>/ ftt h rl M^&ut ^ 

cuirafj&s. Aw*L »L 16* & 2). This object once Attained, And having 
reached the highlands of Media, he could easily turn off to the right 
b Echatuua. Iii doing bo be would gain the additional advantage 
of securing the only remaining ro}'al city which he could Lope io 
preserve from the hands of the conqueror* The suggestion of Sir 
H. li* that by following this pass ho retreated in the first instance 
to the (suppobed) northern Ec ha tana (ftt Takbti-Snleln;^n) h and 
afterwards removed from thence to the well-known city cfMedia, 
where wo distinctly find hint stationed when Alexander resumed 
operations against kim h is onoof tboeie gratuitous though ingenious, 
conjectures by which that author has Bought to prop up his theory 
of the existence of two Ecbataoms, (See Chapter YIL Note E.) 


NOTE 1, p. 418, 

PASSES IS ET WEEN BUS A AND FEEUi EPULIS, 

The exact bne of route followed by Alexander on the inarch from 
Sima to Poracpolls is difficult to determine. The geography of 
these rugged mountain tracts is still but imperfectly known, and 
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tho natural difficulties of the country arc such that almost every 
Hue of route presents narrow defiles and paesea resembling those 
described by the historians of Alexander. It appeal's to result 
clearly front the account of Arrian, when compared with ihose of 
Q* Curtins and Diodorus, that there were two separate passes* the 
one leading into the territory of the Union mountaineers, the other 
from thence into the valley of the A raxes and the plain of Peree- 
polts, and that between them there intervened a sjtace of five days' 
inarch. Jt was tho second of these fo which Arrian gives the name 
nf “ the Persian Gates " (i’yh« Fersifiu), while they are termed by 
Curl ins and Diodorus “the Sits inn Gates ” (Pybe Siisiante). Both 
names clearly indicate that tho line of route was one of ordinary 
communication between Su-a and Pcmis, and Amun incidentally 
notices the existence of n road practicable for wheel carriages 
(apatvrvi), Put this mad led at each point through a narrow 
gorge which was closed by artificial fortifications, and occupied by a 
hostile force. In both cases, Alexander succeeded in turning the 
defile, and sending rouud a light body of troops, which fell upon 
the defenders from the heights above: and thus made himself 
master of the pa>scs, which he would have bei-n unable to force by 
a direct attack, (Arrian, Aitab, iii. 1?, 18♦ Q, Curt, v, 3-5 Diodor, 
xvii. fi“, 68,) 

The ]*sses in question have been but little explored in recent 
times, sin lost all modern travellers having proceeded from 11 whim 
direct to rihiraz. But in 1820 Colonel Monteith and Macdonald 
Kimicir followed a rente from the ruins of Susa to Shintx, which 
must nearly, if hot quite, coincide with that taken by Alexander. 
(Sec Kinncir's Geographical Memoir cf the JFWan Empire, 4to. 1013. 
pp. 72-74; and a Memoir by Ctheral Monteith in the Journal of 
Gwjr, Society, T 0 l. xxvii. pp. 108-11S.) Tho tnoBt formidable 
passes which thoy traversed wcie one between tho valley of Hindit 
ai>d a rock fortress called Kahih Sulid, which would ceem to cor- 
respond well with the pass through tho bind of the Uxhtns, with 
which »t is identified by Colonel Monteith: and one called the 
Kotul Sucreub, hut a few miles above it. But it scents impccdtlc 
to accept ill is best ns representing the Persian Gates, which were 
separated from the ether pass by a considerable interval, and would 
seem to have teen situated at only a short, distance from IVscpohs, 
it was apparently immediately after passing through them that 
Alexander descended to the river called by Diodorus and Curtins 
tho Araxes, which is certainly the sumo as the stream now called 
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the Bundatnir, which is crowed in proceeding 1 from Shims to 
i'erBcpolis, and is a rapid and formidable stream. 

The narrative of Arrian is unfortunately very far from dear: 
probably from hts 3saving himself but an imperfect idea of ihc 
localities: while tho*o of Q. Cnrthia and Diodorus arc evidently 
derived from a different authority, and it appear* impossible to 
reconcile the two. But in this instance, as in many others, wo feel 
strong Ij tho disadvantage of being Unable to consult the original 
and contemporary authorities* Had wo poase»Bed the original 
narratives of Ptolemy and Aristebnlus, there is little doubt that 
we should have found in them local details which would have 
enabled us to decide ihe question. But a careful exammalioui of 
the localities, with especial reference to it, might still throw much 
light on the subject. 


NOTE K, p. 418. 

TliE TYL.E CABF1JE. 

The Caspian Gates. or Pylse Ca.spia?, obtained, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the prominent position which they assumed ou this 
occasion, a great celebrity among Greek geographers* stud hold an 
important place in the geographical disci^imis of Krutoi hones. 
Though little known or noticed in modern times, they really con¬ 
stitute st pass of considerable importance-, through which must 
always have lain the line of direct communication from Hainudau 
and the western provinces of the Pendim Em pile wi th Baribin, 
Kactria, and Arcana. Thu p&sa in question lies, not through thu 
main ridge of Mount Elburz, which hero separates tho plains of 
Pbma from tho basin uf the Caspian Sou, but through a lateral 
range or spur of those mountains, which strikes ufT to the south, 
where it terminates in the great salt desert of Khurasan : and the 
importance of the passage arises from tho difficulty of turning or 
rounding it by pcu&ing through tho desert Hence it is still tra¬ 
versed by tho most frequented route frcua Teheran to Meshed ami 
Herat, The identity of this pua wilh the one now known as the 
8irdar Faits, between Yeraiuiu and KishJak in Khownr, has been 
fully established by modern travellers, and thus uny of llie most 
iui|H>rtant points in the geography of Central As in clearly Oral. 
(See -Morioi ’s Scevnd JWirwry fit Perafti, pp. JlKl; Fraser^ Kkoi^anm^ 
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P* 291-29.1, where the whole subject is fnlly discussed: alsoMllt- 
zoll’s Notts to Q. Gurtiua, v. 35, § ].) Sj r A. Burnt* fell into the 
error of identifying the Pyle Caspisa with the pass now called that 
of Gadook, which is one of those leading across the chain of Elburz 
into Mazandcran (ZVomI* to Bckhura, vol, Si. p_ 130), and he has 
been followed in this mistake by Wilson (Ariano, p. 171). Its 
identity with the pass of Sirdar was clearly poimed out by Kennel! 
(Geography of Herodotut, p. 174 note). The descriptions of modern 
travellers agree almost exactly with that given by Pliny (SisL 
Anf. vi.c. 14, § 4,*)p which he must have derived from the historians 
or geographers of Alexander. Ho details are given by Arrian. 

Iho city of Jtliagm, where Alexander halted in pursuit of Daiius, 
was situated (according to Arrian) at the distance of ono days 
inarch from tho entrant e of the Caspian Gates, The sits is 
generally supposed to bo re presented by ilm mins of a large and 
important city, at at pot mill called Rhei or Hey, about 5 miles 
S.E. of Teheran. Sir If, Rawlinson indeed would transfer it to 
\ emu in, much nearer tho [mb* : but ihcugh the distance of Rhagco 
frc^ni the entrance of the passes, which is given by Moricrattcn 
farmn/js (about 30 ranks) exceeds any ordinary rate of marching, 
Arrian himself expressly terms it a very long ot forced march (S&v 
vnffm ^ finwom 'AXii^Sp^ 7^, ijj. 20, & 2) : ami Yeremin 
is certainly too near the entrance. Moreover tho mins at Rhey 
are apparently too extensive And important to belong to any other 
city than Rhagtc, which is described as having been in ancient titnes 
the second city of Media. 

It is worthy of remark that Alexander, while pursuing Darius 
byforted march* from Ecbfttann, did net arrive at Shag* till tho 
eleventh day. According to Sir EL HawHneon (Jmm. Geog r. &*. 
vol. x, p. 1SB) it i« reckoned at tbo present day only nine stages 
or days’ journeys (tfenzils) from Veramin to Hamadan; but as the 
distance, as measured on the map by the direct route, is nearly 
180 G. unit*, these cannot be taken as ordinary days’ marches. 
InjMi Khagm onward* hin purau.it became exceptionally rapid, 
and cantjut m measured by any ordinary rate. 

Colonel Chesnoy estimates the distance from TTamadun to Itliagm 

at 250 tmlca(vol. li. p. S03), but this must probably refer to tho 
more oircn.tons route by way of Kaabin, which is ihc one usually 
frequented; and would certainly have been the one followed by an 
arm}', except under tho peculiar circumstances of the march of 
Akxuutar. 
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NOTE L, p. 419. 

EEC A TOM PYLUE* 

Wo are indebted to Quintttu Curtius and Diodorus for indicating 
HecaiorapyiiiB as the plweG whom Alexander made tbix prolonged 
halt (Curt vL 6, 5 15; Diodor, xviL 75)- The name is not men¬ 
tioned by Arrian. The site of the eity t though undoubtedly ono of 
cons] derable importance* btuj unfortunately not been determined; 
it wfts clearly situated south of the mountain chain which forms 
tho prolongation of ML Elburz, on the line of road leading from 
the Caspian Gates towards Meshed and Herat; but the two state¬ 
ments which have been transmitted to us concerning its distance 
from the former pass are widely divergent. Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, places Hecatompyhia at 1960 stadia 
(lflfi G. miles) from tho Gates; while Pliny, who cites the itine- 
rarv given by Diugnetus and Bseton, makes the distance only 133 
Homan, or about lOfl geographical miles. Hence the site has been 
fixed by sonic modem writers in the neighbourhood of Ihnughan; 
by others, including Professor Wilson (Ariana, p. 171) in that of 
Jab Jerm, This last position however would seem to carry us 
too far from the passes of Mt. Elburx. through which Alexander 
subsequently descended into By roan ia. We learn from Polybius 
(i. 28) that Betatompylns was situated at the point of junction 
of several roads leading across pa*se* in different directions; it 
was by one of these (probably the ^ame taken by Alexander) that 
Antiochus HI. descended from thence into the plains of Ilyrcania, 
These condii ions would feud us to place hin the neighbourhood of 
Damghau, from whence a frequented pass lends direct to Astrabatl 
and the chores of the Caspian. Other passes however communicate 
directly with Bhahrood and Boston, and Ilecatompylus might 
therefore with equal plausibility bo placed in the neighbourhood 
of those cities Indeed according to M, Ferrior the latter position 
agrees much better with the account of Polybius than thut of 
Damghan (FernoFs tTnraco^ Journey* t p, 69). Ko ancient ictus his 
have been di^covorod in any of these localities to assist us in 
determining the site. 
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NOTE M, p. 420. 

ZADIUCARTA, 

Tito position of Zadracarto, the chief city of Hyreuiin, is as 
uncertain as that of Hecatoapylug; and the topography of this 
part of Alexander’s operations is altogether incapablu of being 
determined in detail with any certainty. This part of tho chain 
of Mt. Elbor/. is traversed by several passes, all of them present¬ 
ing considerable difficulties, and all clothed (on their non hem 
xlopea towards ihe Caspian) wish the dense forests, which tire 
described by Q, Curtins ns diameter istic of the defile traversed by 
Alexander. 

It is probable that Zadrucarta is the same place that is called 
by stralio Carta (Kapm, xi. 7, p, 508), but that nuihor furnishes us 
no clue to its position. The supposition that it is identical-with 
the ‘Yf.K'ii'tu fajrpowoAis of Ptolemy (vd. fi, § 7 ) Is a more conjecture. 
U- Utirtius indeed uses the torm “ urbem Hyrtsminj” to designate 
the city, which in evidently the same as Arrian calls Zudmcurfa: 
but the words aro probably meant to convey only the same 
meaning as those of Arrian where lie calls it r!> ™\iv 

'YjMcanaf. Strabo on ihe other hand wills the capital of Ilyrcania 
( Kl /heiAnw) laps (xi. <> P- 60S)j and Pulybius, who must pro¬ 
bably have had good mute rials at command, gives it the (Greek) 
nsimo of Syrinx (£'-/»iy£, I'elyb. x. 81 ). There is certainly no 
reason to assume that these different appellations all refer to the 
sumo city. 

It is to be observed that oar cxihting MSS. of Arrian write Hie 
mime in one place (iii. 28, i C)Zndmcarto, in a n{> || iCT (ijj. 25 , § 1 ) 
/eudrac.irta, but there seems no doubt that the mnio place is 
meant in both passage*. (See the notes of Schmiode,- and Kruger 
on Arrian. U. cr. and that of Miitzell cm Q. Curtins, vi. 13, § 22 .) 
Droyseo on the contrary maintains the two to bo’ distinct, and 
supposes Alexander to have followed a pass which descends upon 
&iri in Miiimndeian; and to have 1 hence continued his march (after 
the expedition against the Mardi) to the capital of Eyreania. It 
seems p^babto at all events that the latter (where Alexander 
hulled before resuming his march into Ractria) was situated in the 
neighboitrliCHHl ..f Astmhad, not far frr.ni ihe sonth-castern anglo 
of I ho Caspian; but Hie exact site cnunoi l* determined. 
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NOTE N f p. 422. 

ESTIMATED DISTANCES, 

Sir EL Kawlin*;oii ob^Tvcs in his able memoir on tho site of 
the Afropatonian Ecbatnua : *- In illustraEing tho geography of the 
ancients wo must pay particular attention to the rough estimates 
of distance which are calculated in atugea or days' journeyu, Tliebo 
stages, which answer to iho Mt'kizil of tho present day, can mot be 
verified by their assimilation to any uniform distance, ciilior along 
tho road or upon tho map; local causes will arho to lengthen or 
shorten them according to tho character of tho country which they 
tm verso ; and the only means of illustration is thus to compare the 
ancient estimate with tho Menzils of tho present day." ( Jmm * 
Oeoffr. See. voL i, p. 137*) In lifeo manner the itineraries of I bn 
1 Until (an Arabian geographer of tho 10th century), which are a 
vail cable assistance £ot comparison with Alexanders marches, are 
computed always in Mounts or Merhiloh, terms which (as his trans¬ 
lator observesj li arc employed indifferently by Mohammedans, to 
signify the halting-place after a day*s journey, and thence denote 
tho distance travelled in a (lay, which ia a somewhat indefinite 
seaW r (Wilson's Ariana r p fc 174.) They thus correspond exactly 
to the use of tho by Xenophon in describing the march of 

Cyrus. Hut as Professor Wilson obscrvea H the term Morhileh 
often alternates in Ibn H until with stages of three farsangs, or 
from 12 to 16 miles, and it probably intends something of the 
same spa 00 ." 


NOTE 0, p. 423. 

SUPPOSED MEASUREMENTS OF ALEXANDER'S ROUTE* 

Pliny has indeed preserved to us an itinerary of tho distances 
from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of India, following cti ihe 
track of Alexander, which ho derived from two writer* mined 
Biognetue and Bseton, whom ho calls 41 iliaeruia ejua (Alniaudri) 
wensoruK " ( if. jV* vi. 17, 5 61); awd one of tbw authors Bwtou, is 
alao quoted by Athenians (r p T 442 k) t who terms hi in o 'AAifdi^uw 
From those expressions it bus been inferred by many 
modern writers that Alexander was accompanied by regular 
surveyors., aud that iho distances cited were nctutill^ measured* Beil 
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of this there is no kind of proof. The work of the writers in 
question was termed ira^ol Tip ’AA^iSpau iropcihs; a title which 
would indeed seem to indicate that it was a regular itinerary 
like the ^Ta^coi Elap0uiol of Isidores; but that it won not a iiurr 
Itinerary—such aa we am familiar with in Roman and later times 
—is dearly shown by the few fragments still extant, which (except 
that already cited From Pliny) contain statements relative to the 
natural productions or inhabitants of the countries visited, such as 
would be found in any ordinary geographical work. A similar 
treatise called SratJpol 'Arac was written by a certain Amyntas,— 
of whom nothing is known hut his name—and Is rather more 
frequently referred to, bnt the references are all to passages of a 
similar description. (Seo the fragments of the tliree writers col¬ 
lected by C. Muller in the Fragment a Seriptorum de Rebut AUxandri 
Magni, ed. Didot, pp. 134—137.) ■ Strabo probably refers to one or 
other of tho*o writers under the title of d ’Atnaratnl erre&fu* 
(xv, p. 723); and it fleetns probable that the statements as to 
distances, which ho quotes from Eratosthenes (xi. j>, 51 4), were 
based on the same authority. But admitling that the works in 
question were distinct gtogtapMeal treatises upon the campaigns of 
Alexander, as distinguished from the historical works of A lie to- 
bnlus, Ptolemy, and others, and that as such the authors would 
naturally give more attention to the number of days’ marches 
(crraflpw) and to tho estimate of distances from one halting-place 
to another, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that they 
possessed or employed nny means of measurement beyond what 
were commonly used in the East in all ages, the character of 
which has been considered in the text, n ho vagueness in the use 
of the tonus tehtmi, or parasangs, by the Orientals is repeatedly 
referred to both by Greek and Roman writers; and even had such 
estimates been preserved by the writer* in question, they would 
have been very far removed From the results of actual measure¬ 
ment. Such an itinerary of the campaigns of Alexander as Xeno¬ 
phon has gi ven ns of the Anabasis and retreat of the Ten Thousand 
would be a most valuable addition to our km-wledge; but we 
have seen abundant proof how imperfect even such a record 
nmtit be. 

It is true that Pliny, in quoting the statements of Diognetiu and 
Barton, gives the disianccs in Roman miles (into which ho must 
have trantlaied them from the Greek stadia of the original); but 
this proves nothing, for the Greek writers would naturally give 
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the 1 c suits in this more definite form,, after resolving the days' 
marches or pura-sangs, into stadia according to some mode of com¬ 
putation, which appeared to them the muni plausible. This is 
exactly what is done by Xenophon in his summaries of the dis¬ 
tances actually traversed {Amh, ii, 2* § E ; v. 5, § 4)* as welt as by 
Herodotus m regard to the lb royal r<sad ,J from Babylon to Sardis; 
yet it certainly adds nothing to our belief in the accuracy of their 
rougher estimates previously given. 

The itinerary' given by Pliny is in any case a valuable auxiliary 
to our knowledge of the geography of Upper Asia; but there is no 
reason to attach to it any exaggerated importance, Tho general 
agreement i>f its numbers with those cited by Strabo from Eratos^ 
thence shows that they were probably both derived from tho same 
source, hut there is not the least hint given by the latter anther 
that they had any official character* or special authority: and tho 
discrepancies which he ecaLsionaKly notice* rather soeru to imply 
the contrary. 'The very slight attention which the statements of 
these writers appear to have attracted in antiquity presents a 
curious contrast with the confident assertions of nioilem writers 
concerning them, and the admiration bestowed ujien Alexander for 
tho care he took to have i4 hi* inarches measured,* and his domi¬ 
nions* "surveyed fl as ho advanced. There is in reality no evidence 
that he did anything of the kind* 

But even if the record originally preserved was more trustworthy 
than wo havo reason to believe, we are told by Pliny himself 
that tho numbers varied in different copies (“in quibnsd&m oxum- 
plaribus diversi numeri reperiunlur "), while the same thing occurs 
in this passage* even more glaringly than usual, in our own 
manuscripts of Pliny. 


NOTE P, p. 424, 

RATE OF TRAVELLING ON DROMEDARIES. 

On this occasion wo arc told that the messengers sent with the 
death warrant of For men io r wh o wasthenat Bcbat&na* took ihc direct 
road acrottf tho desert to that place, and being mounted on drome¬ 
daries (fipo/id^c? ko^Ach) accomplished the distance in rfereu day*, 
though it required not less titan 30 er 40 days by the ordinary 
route, and at the usual rate of travelling (Slrtdxs xv, 2 t p. 724 ; 
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(J, Curt vii. 2 P § 16). Of course under these dfoiiinataBcos wq 
should expect m eseliaonlinary rate of speed: but still the time 
Allowed la (surprisingly smalL At the present day, according to 
Major Pottinger p. 220 ) couriers —of course- on drome¬ 

daries—take efghteon days to traverse tho desen from Kerman to 
Herat: though this distance is little more than 400 G-. miles, as 
measured on tho map, while that from Ftirrah to Qamadan con¬ 
siderably exceeds 700 miles. 

On the other hand* the time allowed for ordinary travelling 
appears also very short. The only route more direct than the 
circuitous one followed by Alexander himself through Meshed 
and Herat, is that across the desert by Yead; but, according to 
Fottbger, it is 40 days* journey for laden camels hy this direct 
routCp from Yezd to Furmh (see his map). But from Yezd to 
h}V*lian is a distance of 185 G» miles in a direct lino; and thenco 
to Hamadan nearly 240 more. 

It may hero be remarked that no mention occurs In any ancient 
author of a city eu the site of Ye/d, though it would appear probable 
that that fertile cmais in the midst of surrounding deserts, must 
always have derived some importance from ita position. It was 
not till the middle ages that we hear of its attaining to commercial 
prosperity aud consideration. 


NOTE Qp p T 42 L 

THE INDIAN CAUCASUS 

Tho name of Caucasus, given by the Greeks to these mountains, 
which has been perpetuated down to our own days—for the name 
of Hindoo Koosh t by which they are still known, is nothing more 
than a corruption of 11 tho Indian Caucasus "—appears to have 
been originally a mere popular appellation, applied in the first 
instance by the Macedonian officers to tho stupendous range of 
mountains north of the valley of Gabul. Tho real Caucasus was 
tho most lofty range of mountains known to the Greeks before this 
limop and they wore generally regarded aa the highest mountains 
in the world (I Jerodot, L 20ft; jEsflhyl Prom, v. 719), Hence when 
the army of Alexander came in eight of the vast mountain barrier 
that mso before them, as they advanced northward from AradiosSn, 
they seem to have at once concluded that this could be no oEhtr 
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than the Caucasus, just as they spumed the laxartes to be the 
Tanais. The attempts of systematic geographers to connect the 
two, and show that they really Formed a part of the same mountain 
system, were evidently an afterthought* similar to the theory mom 
generally adopted* which regarded these eastern mountain chains 
as a prolongation of Mount Taurus. 

The idea may have been further encouraged (as suggested by 
Strabo, xi, pp. 505, 505 ; xv. p. G6S) out of flattery for Alexander* 
as wishing to represent him as having surmounted with his army 
the far-famed heights of the Caucasus. 

The fable which fastened on a cavern near the piss* as that 
where Prometheus had been confined (Strabo* xv. p, ©SS) in a 
striking instance of the readiness of the popular mind to give a 
local habitation to such current my Etiological tales. It is repealed 
by Q* Curtins* Diodorus, and the later gjugpiphers. 

Strabo expressly tolLs us that the Macedonians gave the name of 
Caucasus to the whole range of mountains extending onwards 
(f, f* eastwards) from the land of the ArS:mB: hut that they were 
known to the barbarians by various appellations* as PurdpamimM, 
Eruoda, Ixnutim* and others, applied to different portions of the 
chain (Strab. xi. p. 511; xv. p* G8&). Of those the name of Paro- 
primiaiis, which continued to lie applied specially to the great chain 
norlli of the valley of Cabul (to which the name of Hindoo Kooah 
is* more particularly confined by the most recent geographers)* is 
considered by Lassen, Prof Wilson, and others to be connected 
with the Sanscrit "Kisbwlba^ and that the form Paropnisus* 
preserved by Ptoletny, would therefore be the more correct. 

The term Paropamis&d&* applied by the Greeks to all the tribe* 
on the south side of the mountains* in the valloy of iho Cophcn 
&ml its tributaries was probably a collective geographical name 
adopted for the sake of convenience, rather than a true ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE R, p. 425. 

AIETACOANA AND ALEXANDRIA IN A1EILS. 

Tins point has been very fully dismissed by Frof Wilson (Arraus, 
p r 151-52)* who arrives at the ccnoludem that Alexandria in Aria 
was the same place as was previously called Artaccxiua* and tiial it 
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occupied the *ute of the modern IleraL There appears to tue 
strong evidence in favour of placing Alexandria on the eamo spot 
with Hem*, or at least in its immediate vicinity, but the argu¬ 
ments for identifying it with Artaoo&ua (the capital of the pravmoft 
when Alexander invaded it) are much less conclusive. Strabo p 
Isidore of Charax, and Ptolemy all distinguish Artaeoana from 
Alexandria, regarding the former as still existing, long after the 
establishment of the Greek city (Strabo^ xi 1D P p, 5]6 ? Isidor. 
Stathm* Parih. § 15: Ftolem. Gnagr* vL 17, § (J). \V bother the 
last was a new foundation, or only a now appellation given to 
a previously existing city, wo have no information t nor do we 
know whether the name dated from Alexander's own time, or from 
one of bis successors, No mention is made of it by any of hie 
extant historians, and if, therefore, we suppose it to be distinct 
from Artncoana, thero is no cine to the petition of the latter city 
with respect to Herat, 

Snsia p on the frontiers of Aria, towards Parthia, where Alexander 
first mot the satrap Satibarzanefl* has been placed by Wilson at 
Huzan, about 60 miles west of Herat: but this seems to have lain 
qu ito out of the li ne of march of A1 exander; and as there seems 
no doubt that the province of Aria comprised the whole of the 
fertile tract extending from Herat to Mashed* it w r ou!d more 
naturally be sought in tho neighbourhood of the latter city. 
Arrian dearly represent* Alexander as having advanced tom* 
distance from thence on his route towards Eacti ia p when he was 
suddenly recalled by the newu of the defection of Satibarzanes* 
and turned at once upon Artacoans. Dr. Thirl wall suggests Tus or 
Tous, the ruins of which still remain about 17 miles N.W. of 
Meshed T as the site of Susia, and this (which is adopted also by 
yL Fcnier, Vara tan Journeys, p, 166) seems the most probable 
supposition. 


NOTE S t p. 425, 

ROUTES FROM HERAT INTO BACTRIA. 

At the present day thero aro three mutes leading from Herat 
into Bactria: one, (ho direct line through tho mountains forming 
the continuation of the Faropamisiis and by Mnrgbab an d Humana 
to Bilfch (Bietra); another through the country of the Has^rus 
and the southern range* of tho Paropamihu* to €abul and the 
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foot of the direct passes across tho Hindoo Koo^h: (his appears 
to bo the routo indicated by Strabo (iv. 2, § 8 i ij cV tfu£uat 

fkwTpta^? *al n]« wi^affcus toJ) opi^ ft? ’Oprcriroani m 
TtfF Of BdjCTfUMiv rpLoSav, Itnhr iv Ttik 1 lajHimiperaWs), bill boa 

not been described In detail or traversed by any modern traveller, 
though said to bo practicable (see Wilson, Arias*!* p + I73> and 
Macartney in Appendix to Elphlnstene’s Cteubul, vul ii + p. 3**3). Ac¬ 
cording to M. Ferncr it Is rendered impossible for European* at the 
present day on account of tho lawless and dangerous character of 
the Hazara tribes who occupy this part of I ho mountains: other¬ 
wise it would afford a abort and practicable route direct from Humt 
to Oabul (Fomor's C&ra^an Journeys, p. 221). lint according to 
the information obtained by Lieut* Cotiolly in 1830, this line uf 
route h +A very difficult! loading continually over high and steep 
mountains, 1 * and though [lasaed occasionally by parties of horsemen p 
would be wholly impassable to a modern army (OdnbUy^H Jottritay, 
vol. ii. p. 42). Tho third is that tatou by Alexander, turning off 
to tho south to Prophthada* and thence through Candahar to Cabal, 
and the same pasvos. Before Alexander was called oil" by tho 
reported treachery of Sfetibaraums he was apparently intending to 
march difcdl# into Bactm, and may therefore havo been about to 
proceed by the first of these routes. Strabo, quoting from Emlon- 
t hones (xL $ 4$) gives the distance from Alexandria in Ariis to 
Bactraat 3870 stadia (387 O. miles), which can only refer to the 
direct rente. Tbw was therefore known and frequented in the 
days of Eratosthenes: ae would naturally Lave been the case after 
the esUblishuient of permanent Greek settlements in Bactrim But 
even In tho days of Alexander it appears to have been a well-known 
and recognised line of route by which bo was about to proceed 
from Sra* (in tho neighbourhood of Meshed) to Bactriu. Thy 
natural difficulties presented by this rente appear to be incon¬ 
siderable (see Ferness Campon /wumrys, chap*. 14, 35). Tho 
chief oho tildes ho encountered were from the jealousy and trea¬ 
cherous disposition of native chiefs. Alexander had probably 
advanced as far as tho valley of the Muighab, when the news of 
the defection of Satilnrr^n^ led him to turn abruptly south to the 
neighbourhood of Herat. But the h~up]jo6ition that the point which 
he had thus reached was the same as was afterwards marked by 
the foundation of a city, named after him Alexandria, is wholly 
without authority. 
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This identification rests on tolerably satisfactory grounds. Them 
«m be no reasonable) doubt that Phra, which is described by Isidore 
of Chum*, cl st the largest town in the district immediately north of 
Dmiigiana, is tho wine name with the modern Fnirali, and we are 
distinctly told by btf'|ilisnt|n of liyantinni, on Use authority of tho 
historian Cluntx, that I‘h rad a was the name of the city which 
wok culled by Alexander rropMInmia. (Inidor. § 1 ( 1 ; Steph, Byz. 
x. r. d’pdSo.) It is true that tho distance given by Eratosthenes 
(np. St mb, si. p. 514) of IfiOO ntswlia from Alexandria in Aria to 
PtephtbasiA considerably exceeds the actual distance from Herat 
to Furrah: but he himself adds that others gave it as only 1500 
stadia. Prof. Wilson was led by this discrepancy to identify 
Prophthaaia with tho ruins of a city called Pcshawamn, near tbo 
shores of ihc shallow lake which occupies the north of Septan, about 
tniles south of hurrah, I hose ruins were first discovered by 
Captain Christie, but it appears from tho oliaurrations of recent 
travellers, that they arc not of ancient dale. (Rcllew T s Jbumey, 
p. 345.) Similar ruins are scattered (hrongh the whole of ScTstan, 
which is a district of great fertility, though of limited extent, and 
ap|ie*re to have at one lime supported a largo population, The 
capital at the timo of tho Arab conquest in a.p. 652 still retained 
the ancient name of Zaranj, which obviously represents tho 
l>raiigtana of the Greeks, or Zarangiana as Isidore writes the 
word. It was situated between the Helmnnd and the lake, near 
tho mi™ of tho later city of Jelhdalwd. Hut there is no evidence 
from ancient writers of the existence of a city on this site, to which 
the capital was removed according to Amb trndiljon shortly before 
the Mahometan conquest. Selsia n has (iflatc years been repeatedly 
visited by modem travellers, but it is still imperfectly known. 
The results of recent explorations have been brought together by 
Sir H. Rawlinson in tho Journal „/the f/eojrnpW Mb, T0 |, jtliij 
p, 272, 

NOTE U, p. 420. 

INDIAN TRTDES WEST OF THE INDUS, 

It is a point of some ethnographical minicst that Alexander is 
described as encountering in this part of his advance, from Can- 
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rinbar to Cabul, tribes who are designated ns u Indians iP (™p 
Tati*' TWL't rpw^wpow Arrian, iiL 26.) Thio cotifinoi 

the traditions of the Hindoos tbom&flvefl, that at this period tril*es 
of tmo Indian origin occupied the valleys of the Faropamiaus, and 
a considerable extent of country west of the I vidua, front which 
they were gradually driven out by the pressure of invading Iribea 
from the norths (Wilson^ Arr/in/^ p. 125; Cunningham, pp. 12fi, 133.) 
The Gandarians also, who occupied a part of the territory 10 the 
west of the Indus (isce note to Herodotus, chap, V r ll. p. 238 )„ were 
clearly an Indian tribe. Their name its however, not fmmri in the 
historians of Alexander. It may not bo useless to observe that the 
resemblance lo that of Oandahar is purely accidental* ihe latter, 
which is that of the city, not of a jieople* being probably a corrup¬ 
tion of Alexandria. 


NOTE V, p- 420* 

CLIMATE OV ARACHOS1A. 

The great hardship and eufToringfi endured by the nnny of 
Alexander in this part of their march became a favourite topic of 
exaggerated declamation with the rhetorical writcm of later days, 
and sometimes led to the misconception that they must have 
occurred during tho actual passage of the Hindoo Koosh. Tho 
route from Candahar by Ghifcni fcoCabul presents indeed no fieri ony 
diflieuity lo tho advance of an army during iho greater part of 
the year: but in winter the cold is intense* and the mow is such 
siti fully to justify the Greek historians in their accounted Accord¬ 
ing to Elphinstono: w In proceeding east from Gandehir, the cold 
of tho winter increasOfl at every stage. . * * Even at. Kelat-t-Ghil/i 
snow falls often and lies long, end tho Tumult is often frozen bo 
ay to bear a man. - , . Ascending the vdley of the Tumult, we 
at lost roach the level of Ghizui, which is generally mentioned as 
the coldest purl of tho plain country in the Caubul dominions. 
Tho cold of Gllizoi is spoken of as excelsive, even by the inhabit- 
ante of tho cold countries in its neighbourhood. For tho greater 
part of the winter tho inhabitants seldom quit Ihcir houses 1 and 
oven in tho dty of Ghizni tho snow Las been known to lie deep 
for some time after the vernal equinox. Traditions prevail of the 
city having been twice destroyed by foils of enow s in which nil 
the inhabitants were buried.* 1 Elphinstcme's Canned, voh i. p* 132. 
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The city of Ghimi* in fact* is situated at a height of not less 
than 7730 foot above the level of the tsea* while the pass between 
that and Cabal rises to ft 700 feet 

Lieut Conolly also speaks of the road from Candahar to Cabal 
ftw practically eluded to travailed in the winter, on account of the 
depth of the snow-drifts, and the severity of the cold* (Conolly'fl 
Journey, voh IL p. 44.) 


NOTE X, p. 427. 

SITE OF ALEXANDRIA AD CAUCASUM* 

IWe&eor Wilson, (writing in 1841) remarks that the exact site 
cf Alexandria ad C&nciiauin is 41 exceedingly difficult to determine* 
though it is not possible now to stray so widely from the spot, as 
geographers of the hist merit deviated some few years ago, in fixing 
it at Gtuzni or Candahar*” (drama, p. 179.) Other writers, in- 
eluding Sir A. Burma*, were disposed to place it at Barnaul, but this 
is wholly irTeconcilLihle w ith the statement of Pliny concerning the 
distance from Ortospana (assuming that to be rightly placed at 
Cabul), and is moreover at variince with the explicit statement of 
Arrian (confirmed as it is by the nature of the c.use) that Alexander 
halted ut the fool of the Hindoo Koosh, waiting l ill spring before he 
undertook the passage of tliafi great momitaiii<L:dn r ftow Bamian 
is situated in the midst of the mountains, after crossing the main 
rldgo of the Hindoo Koosh (Humes's Travels, vol. il. p. Id3), whore 
there could bo no reason for making any halt of long duration. 
Tho plain or broad valley of Koh Daman on the contrary is a very 
rich and fertile district, of the heaul'y of which travellers spesk in 
terms of groat admiration, and extending up to the very foot of the 
great mountain harrier of tho Hindoo Koosk Such a site would be 
admirably adapted for iho foundation of a permanent settlement; 
and in thw valley, near tho modem village of Chari kur, are found 
rains indSealing the former existence of an important city* These 
mins* which were first discovered by Mr. Masson, are regarded by 
Prof Wilson as those of Alexandria ad Gncaium, and^the buuc 
view has been adopted by M. Vivien do St. Martin, who has since 
investigated the subject with much care, m well a* by Gen. Cun¬ 
ningham. The choice must be considered as lying he tween this 
spot and Boghmio 1 about seven milo* to the cast uf it* where a 
multitude of coins and other ancient relics have also boon found, 
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indicating beyond a doubt the sits of an ancient city, The distance 
between Charikar and Cabal is indeed oensidcrably leas than that 
indicated bj FLInj; but its portion on the direct route to the 
passes which load by tha valleys of Ghurbund across the central 
range is a strong argument in its favour. At the present day 
14 the caravans that proceed fr-mi Cabul across, the Hindoo Koosh to 
Khultn (in fho valley of the Ox ns), pass through CharLkar, a long 
straggling village, near the foot of the Eoosh*" (Vignea VM (0 
Ghazni, Kabul t itc,, p* 215.) 

The position of Bcghram is decidedly lea* favourable, and the 
abundance of ancient remains there may be explained by supposing 
that locality to have been the site of Nicso, a city which must have 
been founded by Alexander about the aarnc time with Alexandria, 
aw we find it mentioned as already in exit-teroe at the time of his 
return from Bactrim (Arrian, iv. 22 f § 0.) 1 

The argument derived by Gen. Cunningham, as well as by 
M. Vivien do St. Martin, from the pruxiruiiy of a village muned 
Hemp)an or Opian, which they regard as directly derived from the 
ancient appellation of is undoubtedly entitled to mu mo 

weight, though by no means h> conclusive, as it is considered by 
the latter author. The name of + 0rwmj is found only in Stephanos 
of Byzantium, who in his enumeration of the different cities which 
bore the appellation of Alexandria, mentions one iv -rg'U-rtavy narl 
tjjv The name being otherwise unknown, several of the 

editors have proposed conjectural emendation* : thus Frelnsheuiiu-i 
would read p G£uinJ and Stdmadus P Ajoumj. But the correctness of 
the reading is confirmed by the mention of the thruu as an Indian 
tribe cited by Stephanue from Heca tarns- (v. ’ftsruu), and the MSS. 
vary only between r Ihruinj and h Ojnai^. Oft the other hand, she 
supposed mention of the same name in Flmy (vi. c, 21 s § G2), on 
which Gem Cunningham lays innch stress, is certainly an error* 
the reading 41 Alexandriam Upianea" being a mere conjecture of 
Pintiaims (derived from the pfc^sage in Stephanus), while that of 
11 Alexandri oppidum,” which is found in all the MSS. is quite 
unobjectionable, and is justly retained by tho recent editors. {See 
Silliga edition of Pliny, L c.) 


1 G«iei*l OaiBlnfam, howtifur, 
claims llw site oF Br^bnun fnr Car- 
tun a, a city not ndL-n.liH5Qi.iJ bj lira b ts-- 
toriiiiis or gcogiuptun of Ateuunler, 


but whaM name is found in Fltny tml 
Ptolemy [Anti&tf 0/ India, pp- 

£6-25). 
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BcitL passages of Stephanos, however, point to tho name as that 
of a district or territory: hence tho evidence of the modern appel¬ 
lation has comparatively little weight in determining the exact 
position of the city. 

(See Wilson'* Ariana. pp. 170-162 : Vivien do St. Martin, Gfo- 
ffrnjihiti Grcrqtte et Latino ifo t'lnde, 1858, pp. 23-26; Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, pp, ‘2Q-24.) 


NOTE Y, p, 428. 

PARSES OF TUB HINDOO KOOSIJ. 

Our knowledge of these pa.M?Gs was derived in tho first instance 
from Lieut, Hood, who states that all the throe most direct parses 
from Cabal into Turkestan lead through the plain of the Kuh-Thunah, 
"where diverging as they enter among the mountains ut its lieadi 
they wind up tho course of tho difib rent at reams, from which the 
several passes take tho nemos of Ghorbund, Par wan, and Pancbshir.” 
(IVood'n Journey to the Source of the Oxiit, p. 118, 2nd edit. Lend, 
1S70.) lie hiniRelf at tempted tho passage of the Ferwmi Fuss, but 
was driven heck by snow storms, and compelled to take the tuoro 
t'pen road by Kantian. Thia was in the month of November; in 
the following April Ire recrossed the Hindoo Koosh by the l'anch- 
shir rasa with comparatively little difficulty, This bat is (ho 
route which Alexander is supposed by M. de St, Martin to have 
Followed {Gfogr. dc rinde, p, 23): but when he adds “ II n'y a pas 
deui routes possibles,” this positive assertion is based upon tho 
assumption that Adrapsa or Drapaca is idea tied with Andemb 
or Inderab at (he foot of tho Panchshir I’oxe, on Uie northern side 
of tiie great mountain chain. Put this identification rests mainly 
on tho supposed resemblance of name, which is certainly not close 
enough to be conclusive ; and it scorns more probable thatllrupsaoi 
—where Alexander halted Home time to recruit his troops after 
thoir fatigues was situated quite iu tho plain or fertile v ; Jiey of 
the Oxii*. in tho Mine maimer as the modem tuwn of Kunduz. 

General Cunningham has adopted the same view willi M. de Ut. 
Martin, which epijcars on the whole tho most probable. Wo learn 
that Alexander on bu return from Bactria took a different andthorier 
route, descending to the same point—his newly-founded city of 
Alexandria. And ibis is cosily explained, if wo suppose him to 
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have followed the route by (ho IVnchahir I'm in the first, instance, 
and to have recroiwesl the mountains by the more direct route 
known as the Rushan Faj^s, which leads from Ghori to Rushan at 
the entrance of the Gh or bund valley. The latter route r which is 
evidently the same that is called by Lieut, Mood the Ghorbond 
Pass, is frequented by travellers and caravans, and was even suc¬ 
cessfully crossed in Ifl4G by a troup of horse artilkry. It could 
therefore offer no extraordinary difficulties to an army atich hm 
that of Alexander. (Cunningham's Ancient Geofjraphif of India, pp* 
24 , 25 .) 

Sir, Groto inclines to the pass of BftiuUn, because 11 it seems tho 
only one among the four passes open to an army in ihe winter 
(vol. xn* p T 271, note). But it is clear that the atippoaiiion of 
Alexander's having crossed the mighty range of the Hindoo Kootah 
41 towards the close of winter 13 (Ibid.) is not only uncalled for, hut 
at variance with the distinct statements of ancient authors. Arrian 
indeed conveys no definite information upon the subject, and the 
narrative of Ciirtius is vary confused, but Strabo* whose narrative 
of this part of Alexanders movements derived fruni Ari&tobulus 
is remarkably distinct and clear fxv. p. 725), says that he tra¬ 
versed the land of the Paropamiaadie {i.e+ from Candnhar to Cabal J 
at the tirno of the sotting of the Pleiades (W It\ud&x Siww) i 
the beginning of tho winter: and suffered much from snow and 
hardships. He wan still at the foot of the mountains on the south 
side: but having wintered there and founded a city 
frai*t*I v&M pffliias) he crossed tho mountain range into Buctria 
(t**pfo»**v fix tt> 0 a«p«iri 7 r). It was not therefore tiU the spring 
(of rc. 329) that he crossed the Hindoo Roush, at which time all 
the passes are oiicn, though still covered with mow, so that an 
army would suffer severely in creasing them, a* wo humv in fact 
that Alexanders army did. (Sen Lieut Wood's account of his 
passage of the Paiiohshir Pass in April- hi the Oxu* 7 

chap- xxiv.) It is said however that the Pam of Kurban is open 
all tho year through. 


NOTE Z, P . 437, 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HISTORIANS OF ALEXANDER# 

In all geographical inquiries and discussions of the difficulties 
that occur in altempting to l race the cnuipaigos of Alexander, it is 
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especially important to bear in mind the different character nnd 
value of the authorities from which our information is derived. 
Of these Arrian, wlin occupies beyond all com pari son the foremost 
place* though writing centuries after the events which he records, 
bases bin narrative, as ho himself tel la its, mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon those of Aristobulns and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, both of 
whom were complin ions in arms of Alexander^ and Accompanied 
him throughout bis expedition. So far therefore as his narrative 
represents these authorities, it may bo received as thoroughly 
trustworthy, or at least incomparably superior in this respect to 
any other (hat we possess. But moreover Arrian was himself a 
man who had received a military training, who had commanded 
armies and governed provinces, and was therefore the better able 
to understand and appreciate the true merit of such authors SB 
those mentioned. To this it must be added, that wo learn from 
his report to the emperor Hadrian concerning the shores of the 
Euxinc (commonly known as the Feriplns of the Euxine Sea) M 
wotl an from his having prepared and published the elaborate ab¬ 
stract of the voyage of Xearehn*, which will bo examined in the next 
chapter, that A Irian had a special turn for geography, and was 
therefore disposed to pay as much attention to the geographical, os 
to the historical, statements of kts original authorities. 

It ia entirely in accordance with this that we End the notices 
In Strabo connected with the campaigns uf Alexander (which are 
very numerous) almost always in agreement with th<®e of Arrian, 
btrabo Indeed appears to have written those portions of his work 
with that of Anetobulua constantly before him, and there is little 
doubt that many of his statements are derived from that author, 
oven whore he is not quoted by name. 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the three other 
extant historians of Alexander—Diodorus, Plutarch and Quintus 
Cortius, All three of thcoe w risers appear to have chiefly folio wed 
the authority of Qitarehua, who, though a contemporary of the 
great king, was certainly not a writer of judgment and discretion,, 
and had in a great degree the turn, nn for Innately so common with 
the Greeks, of converting history Into a rhetorical exercise, and 
looking far more to the opportunities afforded him for the display 
of his oratorical powers than to the accuracy of his facts or tlm 
troth of his historical details. (See Gekr T Akxttndri Magnt ifi>- 
toriantm ScripUmt, flvo. Lips, 1344, pp. i5±4DQ; Iky no, th Fmti- 
bti* DMm p p, lli) Unfortunately she same defect m found in his 
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Jtoman follower Quintus Curtin*, It is impossible to reftd hie 
history through without being struck with the fact that his main 
object was evidently to imitate* and if possible rival + Livy ^ and 
that the style* and not truth or accuracy was what he regarded an 
the main end of history* Unfortunately his suece.es in this respect 
■was such as to secure for him in modem times a degree of popu¬ 
larity that has tended greatly to vitiate the prevailing notions 
concerning the history of Alexander . 1 At tho same time he has 
written with that careless indifference to geography which was so 
common among Homan writers; and though he has sometimes 
preserved to us names sod details which would, otherwise have 
been wanting, hts geographical id&lemuntA must always bo received 
with caution, and are by tm means implicitly to be relied on h in 
the absence of other evidence. 

The same remark applies w ith equal force to Diodorus. Though 
his dry and profile narrative presents the strongest contrast 
with tho turgid eloquence of Quintus Curlius, it is almost equally 
unworthy of confidence in regard to any details wheiher military 
or geographical, while the close agreement bet ween tho two thews 
that they axe unquestionably derived from the same source. But 
wo have abundant evidences from other parts of the history of 
Diodorus, where we have tho opportunity of comparing him with 
bolter authorities^ of his csareLessneas and inaccuracy in regard to 
geographical matters 

Kor is the case otherwise with Plutarch. If that writer has been 
justly termed the prince- of biographers, the very qualities which 
entitle him to that praise are unfavourable to his value as a 
historian. To him everything is subordinate to the representa¬ 
tion of his hero* It is tho emu Alexander with whom alone ho ia 
concerned; not the conquest of Persia end India,, still less tho 
geographical details of his campaigns, that ho is desirous to bring 
before his readers; and if wo find at times an incidental notice of 
value in regard to these subjects, it is rather accidental than intro¬ 
duced with a set purpose* 

* It Lh markable that a writer » It may, boweier, probably bo inferred 
popular and well known in wdoin that b was vqtoqiiedt to QnintElian, 
liliies an Quintas £urtiu* ilboold no! bo who could otherwisMS hare liimlly faUtd 
lueiHhmed by any ancient anlhor, add to notice a writer at rach mtefell 
wo are ocnllv left in tin* d Aik os preteniioas. 
to the ptTiwl at which b flocm&btd. 
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NOTE Aa, p + 440. 

LEGRNM CONCERNING BACCUOS AND HERCULES. 

Tlw Gr&flts found, h# they fancied, a confirmation of these 
logout]a concerning Baqclmg, not only in the Oticumerice of narn^ 
such as Nysa and Moron*—tho resemblance of which was doubtless 
purely accidental,—but in the presence of i Yy, as well of wild 
vinos, and the festive habits and bacchanalian processions of the 
natives. This account of fheir manners is con finned by recent 
researches. “Ivy as far as hue yet been ascertained, does not grow 
in the Cabnl valley* but the grape fiourihhea and abounds in all the 
valleys of tho Hindoo Koosh. The Kafirs, or people who dwell on 
the north of tho Afghans, make wine, and old and young of both 
mxm amongst thorn drink it They are very fond of drinking- 
parties, and of music and dancing/' (Wilson’s Ariana 3 p. 193.) It 
is not improbable that these so-called Kafirs are tho remain* of 
the aboriginal tribes* which in tho time of Alexander were mote 
widely spread, and inhabited many of tho valleys now occupied by 
tho Afghans. Even Strabo treats all these fancied resemblances 
as pure fictions, invented for tho purpose of flattering Alexander! 
and rejects tho supposed expeditions of Hercules and Bacchus to 
India m wholly fabulous (xv. i\ § pp, yS7 i 


NOTE Bb* p P 440, 

THE ItOCR AORNUSL 

j he position of the celebrated rock fortress of Aornuw, which 
holds so prominent a place in the narratives of Alexander's histo¬ 
rians has especially exerci^d the ingenuity of modern writers, 
but It cannot yet bo said to be dolor mined on satisfudory ground*. 
In fact there are so many tiros in this rugged tract which suit 
with the general description of this impregnable fortress, that mere 
local resemblance boa little weight, und wo are so little able to 
follow the movements of Alexander through these regions that they 
afford ua almost no assistance in the matter. If we can trust tho 
expressions of Quintuo Cortina and Biodoms, it rose immediately 
above the Indus, so that that river actually washed its bu*e 
(Q. Curt. viii. in § * y Diodor, ivii. 85), and this is confirmed by 
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Btrabo (xv+ p + 6K6), though not mentioned by Arrian. It appears 
also from Arrian 1 * narrative to Have been situated -near to($vnyyvs) 
a town called Emboli mu, which Ho describes as gome distance obme 
the city of Penoelaotifl* in the upper valley of the Indus; a position 
which explains Strabo's expression that it was near the tourers of 
the Indm, a term by which he undoubtedly meant to designate the 
place whore that river first sasuns from the gorges of ihe Himalaya* 
(See p. 44$.) It seems probable therefore that the she must lie 
sought in the neighbour hood of Dcrbend (about 50 miles above 
A thick), where the river issues out from the deep mountain gorges* 
through, which its course has been confined for some time past, and 
emerges into the plains. 

According to Major Abbott, whoso view has been adopted by 
M. Vivien de St Martin, the rock Aornns is represented by a pro¬ 
jecting rock on tho right bank of the Indue, opposite to the village 
of Torbela, about twenty miles below the gorge of Derbcnd | while 
tbs site of Emboli mu is marked by the names of Amih and HaliftmA, 
Htill ref as ned by two old castles in tho neighbourhood of JtarhentL 
Eut such resemblances of name are worth very little; and Arrian + s 
narrative would certainly lead us to suppose that Embolimn was 
situated below Aonins. The name also is certainly Greek (at least 
in the form transmitted to us), and woe probably applied to a 
place situated at the confluence of some other river with the 
Indus. 

Tho whole subject is ably diseased by Mr. Groto {History of 
Greece, vol. xii. p. $04 t note), by M. Vivien do St Martin (Gso- 
graphic Greeqtte et Laths de Tlnde v p. 40-44, and by Mr, Long in 
Smith Diet of Ancient Geography, art Jonwi). 

It tuts been since investigated anew by General Cunningham, 
who Had the great advantage of personal acquaintance with the 
localities. (Soo hia Ancient Geography of India t pp. 58-78.) Eut 
iho site on which ho has fixed—an isolated mountain called 
Itanigat, Id miles N. of the town of Ohind on tike Indus—though 
answering in some respeefs well to the description of tho fortress 
of Aomus (he himself admits that the resemblance is incomplete), 
is liable to tho insuperuble objection that it is so for from the Indus 
as to be wholly at variance with tho statements of Curtins, Bio- 
dents and Strabo, ern to its proximity to that river. It is singular 
that General Cunningham does not even allude to this difficulty, 
which must be considered he conclusive against the site in question, 
Tho authority of either Curtins or Diodorus alone might well bo 
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rejected, especially if opposed to Arrian, but that is not the case in 
this instance, while their joint statement is confirmed "by that of 
Strabo, who certainly derived his information concerning the 
campaigns of Alexander in these regions from very good sources. 

In accordance with this view General Cunningham would 
identify Emboli nia with Ohind, a town on the right bank of the 
InduB, about 18 miles above At took; hut his reasons for so doing 
are <|ui!o inconclusive in themselves. Ths one conclusion must 
stand or fall with the other. 

The name Aortitis is doubtless a ITellcnlsed form of some native 
appellation—distorted so ns to suit the fanciful etymology from 
<1 and iVus, as inaccessible even to birds. It 1 b suggested by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson that this was merely the Sanscrit term A warn or 
Awaruna,signifying “ an enclosure” or" stockade;" so that Aqtouh 
was in reality nothing more than a stockaded enclosure, situated 
on a detached hill or mountain of difficult approach, (Wilson’s 
Anoua, p, 192.) In this case wo cannot hope for any assistance 
in determining the site from resemblance of name. 


NOTE Ce, p. 44(1. 
rEUCELADTlS. 

The position of FeucekotU, which appears sometimes os the 
name of a city, sometimes os that of a district, is very imperfectly 
marked by iho Greek and lloman historians, though ilicy all agree 
in placing the latter in the lower valley of the Cophen or Cabal 
river, corresponding to the district of Peshawer. The expressions 
of Strabo (xv. I, jj 27) would indeed seem to imply that the city 
was e* the Indus, and close to the point at which Alexander 
crossed the river; but Arrian repeatedly uses the expression (hat 
it was wi far from the Indus, which is doubtlm the more correct. 
The district of the name probably extended quite to that river, 
while the city was at some distance from its banks, lie form 
Peucdaolia is so peculiarly Greek, as applied to a district (as in 
the case of FeUsgiotis, Ilistimotia, Ac,) as to lead to the suspicion 
that it was of purely Greek formation ; hut it appears probable that 
it was really a corruption of the Sanscrit name Puahkalavati which 
occurs in the JIuhabLamta, The position of this is considered by 
oriental scholars to be fixed at a place called Ifa»htnagar, on the 
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north bank of the Cabul Tiver, near it® junction with the river 
of Swat. (Sr r Hurt in, Giwjrvphic dr iTndf, p* 37; Cunningham's 
Geography ttf Ancient India , pp. 49, 5fr) This situation is certainly 
well in AL-eordaDco with tho expressions of Arrian, 


NOTE Dd, r , m 

TAJtlLA. 

Tho situation of Tax Ik between the Indus and ibo Hydasprs is 
uuijiieatioEULhlo, but its precise Mste was, unn3 very lately* the sub¬ 
ject of much doubt It wuh pluoed by AL Court, by Sir A, Barnes, 
and by Professor Wilson at Miinikyak, calibrated for its ktpe y and 
whom there are in any other mint 3 . But tho distances given by 
Pliny (vi. 17, i #2% on the authority of Liognetus and Bajton (tho 
so-cotled luuorec of Alexander) certainly seemed to coincide belter 
with the suggestion of Major Abbott, adopted by If. do St P Martin, 
that wo cjhould look for it in (he neighbourhood of Msssau Abdul, 
about 25 miles to tho N.W. of Rawnl Pindeo- (See Burovs 
Travd*. vol if. p. 58 ; Wikon's Ariam, p, 19G ; St. Martin, Oes^ra- 
phU de CInde f pp* &2-9S-) 

General Cmnningbanj was the fir At to point out ihe existence of 
very extensive ruins in the neighbourhood of a [dace called Shah 
Dheri, about S miles SJL of Hassan Abdul, which from their cha¬ 
racter and extent them seems every reason to U-liuv* to be those of 
Taxi hi. Thai city, the Indian name of which was Taksh&fiila, con¬ 
tinued to be a flourishing and important place for many centuries, 
and vtp still in existence in tho seventh centaiy after Christ, 
(Cunninghams dnWenl of liftdm, ]ip. 1&4-J20.) 


NOTE Ee, P+ 443. 

PASSAGE OF THE HYDA 5 PE 5 . 

Besides the interest which naturally attaches to the seen® of tho 
groat batile between Alexander and rums, the site in question is 
of importance as being the point from which tho king afterwards 
not out on his memorable voyage down the rivers to the Indian 
Ocean. All ancient writers agree in stating that the two cities, 
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Bucephala and Nicma, were founded in commemoration of his 
victory, and wore silusted in the i mint'd into neighbour hood of the 
Mpot wlicni ho crossed the river* Hence wo might naturally look 
for sotne remains by which to identify the locality. But the difficulty 
uriscs rather from the abundance than the absence <>f such indications. 
Numerous mins am found on both hanks of the river for a space of 
about 40 miloe below the modern town of Jhelum, extending as for 
as Jelalpoor and Ilarriah. But the question may bo considered prac¬ 
tically to lie between Jhelum, at which point one lino of high road 
h«w in all ugos crossed the Hydsepcs, and tho neighliourhood of 
Jelalpoor, about 30 miles lower down the river. It was at this 
latter point, to which there is also a frequented high road, that 
Mr. Ji I phi list one and his suite, on their return from Caubul, crossed 
tho Hydaspes, and the spot was thought by them to correspond 
precisely with the description given by Quintus Curtins of Alex¬ 
ander's battle with Porus, (ELphinstoim’s Caubul. vol. i. p. 109, 
8vo. edit.) Sir A. Bnmes however inclined in favour of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jhelum, and the same view- was adopted by Central 
Court, who had investigated the subject on the spot, as well as at 
a later period by General Abbot, The question Las been examined 
again with great care by General Cunningham, and the result of 
hm researches seems to show that there is a strong predominance 
of argument m favour of Jolal^r. In this case the town of (hat 
name probably occupies the site of Encephala, while Nicsea may bo 
placed on tho same «ito wilt, the modern (own of Mm, g-only 
about six rmIce distant from the recent battlo-lield of Chilianwalls. 
(Gtim»mgham, Ane. Gw/pr. of India, pp, 15S-178. See also Burnett’s 
IVoreft, vol. a. pp. 4'J-M ; and St. Mar Lin, Gtynphi'<U Find*. pp. 
9?—Iu2.) 


NOTE Ff,p. 444. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE t-UNJAD. 

At the present day we are » familiar with the geography of tho 
I unjab, that »t appears stmngo to recall W lately it is that wo 
apythmg hi* a competent acquaintance even will, 
its leading features While in ancient rimes it was the first por- 
tion of India with winch the Greeks and Homans became aoqnofofod 
indeed it may be s*,d to in, the only p* rt of wbiu h they ever 
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obtained any true geographical notion — it has in modern days on 
the contrary been the last region that has corny within the duni&ui 
of European knowledge. As late aa 1775 when D Anvillo pub- 
Imbed hw Antiquit* d* fiWe, the information possessed 

by that eminent geographer concerning this part of India was m 
imperfect that he was led into the grossest oiTore, and this portion 
of his work is a turns of confusion. Major Round L was the first 
who wits alto, in part by the assistance of Oriental materials, to 
rectify these errors, ami introduce a clear and intelligible view qf 
the subject. {JJTtowV of a Mop of Hiudoatan^ p. 94-103, 3rd cd. 
Loud. 17D3.) He himself observes that, as his own researches 
advanced, he was continually confirmed in his opinion of the 
accuracy of iho statements transmitted to us by tho historians of 
Alexander. Indeed there is no portion of the campaigns of that 
monarch in which tho leading geographical features are more 
clearly marked, and cun more readily bo identified. That tho case 
should bo otherwise with regard to tho various tribes and nations 
ho encountered* can excite no surprise, when wo consider how 
fluctuating are both iho boundaries and appellations of such tribes, 
and how many successive waves of conquest havo swept over tho 
laud since tho time of Alexander* Moi cover the operations against 
the*e different nations aro generally indicated in tho vaguest and 
mo&t general manner, affording us little clue to their geographical 
position* (See tho remarks of Major Ren licit, p. 124 .) Arrian 
himself had doubtlos a very imperfect idea of tho geography of 
tho countries in question, and even if ihe writers whom he fol¬ 
lowed had supplied him with fuller details—which tuay well be 
doubted—he did not think fit to preserve them. As for Curtins 
and Diodorus llidr narratives arts characterized, throughout the 
Indian campaigns, by even greater carelessness and inattention to 
geographical accuracy than that which generally marks their 
works* 

The Punjab is {m ita name imports) the "Laud of the five 
Rivera, 0 and all those rivers can bo recognized and identified with¬ 
out difficulty* Kven their names, which at first appear so totally 
different In their modern and unci out forma, will be found to pre¬ 
sent more points of resemblance than would be at first suspected, 
or else the change can be otherwise accounted for* 

L Tho Hydaspes is unquestionably tho river commonly called 
in modern times thu Jhelutu (from a city of that miiuo on 
banlra) but by Sanscrit writers the BilasiH or VitMfUii, of which 
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the modern name of Behut (by which it is also known) is a more 
corruption. The name is written by Ptolemy Bidaspe*, a form 
that approximates more nearly to the Sanscrit than that usually 
adopted by Greek and but in writers, 

“ The Acesices is the Ckenab, a name derived from the more 
ancient Sanscrit form Chandrabhuga, which is traceable in the 
name Satidahala by which the river is designated by Ptolemy. 
Hie more nstral form Act sines is said to have been an arbitrary 
change introduced by tits Greeks with a view of avoiding a name 
supposed to be of ill omen, 

it. The Hydraotos is the modern Havoc, An undoubted corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit Jrsvati, in which wo trace without difficulty 
the ovigiti tif the Greek appellation. 

4. The Jlyphnsis or Ilyp&eis is unquestionably the modem Bess 
or Bcyah,» name which is derived from the Sanscrit Vip'mA, Hero 
als«i the form preserved by Ptolemy, liilxusis, is Ihe more correct, 
while that of Ilypanis, adopted by Strabo and Diodorus, is clearly 
erroneous. 

5. The 8uHedge, which at the present day is reckoned the last 
of the five rivers, is not mentioned by the historians of Alexander, 
that conqueror having stopped short at the Hyphasis—but it ap¬ 
pears in Pliny under the name of Hcsidrus, while it is termed 
by Ptolemy Zandras, The Sanscrit form is Satadrus. 

But while the principal rivers of the Punjab can thus bo idea- 
fted with certainly, it must not be too hastily assumed that they 
followed in the time of Alexander exactly the same coureo as at 
present. Since the country hits been bolter known, abundant 
evidence has been brought forward to show that great changes 
have taken place even in recent times. Thus we know that the 
junction of the Sutledgo and Bean, which now takes place about 
40 miles above Fcrezepoor, w M formerly in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city, and it was dot till the year 1796 that the 
Sul ledge suddenly changed its course, and j 0 j nc d t |, 0 Rc;aa at 
picsent point, of confluence. (Cunningham, pp, 217,222 ) Almost 
exactly the same thing occurred with regard to the Have© (Hy- 
druotes). which formerly flowed under the walls of MooltAn, and 
fell into the (‘heunb (Acesines) about 15 miles lower down’ At 
tho present day the junction takes place near Dianna Sinand, 
mure than 90 mile* above hfooltftn. (id. p. 221 ) it is probable 
also that ihe Bew bad in former days a wholly distinct course of 
ns own, parallel with (hat of the SuUcJgc, and Gonom] Cunning- 
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bam supposes it to have held this independent channel xintil it 
ultimately fell into the Chcnah, and did not join the Sul lodge 
at all. (Id. p, 223.) Still more remarkable is the change 
in the junction of the Indus itself with the Chenah* which in 
the time of Tim our and Akbar took place opposite Goeli, though 
their streams now unite at Miltunkofce h 60 mi lea lower down. 
This change baa taken place due* the coairneneeaiont of the pre- 
sent century. (Id. p. 220.) There is great icason, as wo shall 
hereafter see, to suppose that still mom extensive change* have 
taken place in the lower course of the Indus since the period of 
the Mahometan conquest of Sindc* 


NOTE G g, p. 441. 

ALTARS OX THE HTPMAS1B. 

When we read the description of the twelve altars erected by 
Alexander on the western bank of the llyphasb, which appear 
to have boon massive construction^ destined by him to remain 
as monuments of the point to which ho had advanced* we are 
almost tempted to lioj)* that some vestiges of them may still ho 
discovered. This hope would he strongly continued if we could 
believe the statement of Plrilostr&tuH, that Apollonius of Tyana 
on his journey into India (in the 2nd century after the Christian era) 
found the altars still subsisting; and even their inscriptions still 
legible, {rhiloatr, ViL Apollon* ji. 43).* Bui it i« certain that 
no reliance can be placed upon that fabulous narrative j and the 
researches ef modern travellers have failed to discover any trace 
uf such monuments. If indeed they are to be sought (as is held 
by many modem writer*) bdvtt the present confluence of the Bcas 
with the Rutledge, the drifting character ef the stream and its 
frequent changes leave little probability that Iho site can over he 
aacettained. (This character of the But ledge is sufficiently marked 
by its original Sanscrit name of Shtadrufl—the hundred-channeled 
river* 11 ) But if the point where Alexander cam* to the hanks of 
the Reas was idtualed (ad ap^irw most probable) ftl some disianuo 
above the continence of that river with the Sul ledge, the right 


J Plutarch alart speaks of the alUra flJ still ■uUtfltiog is kin time tAk*. 02) 
but Ihi* is doabilcas nacre vague fauusky 
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Luak Sb throughout considerably more elevated than the left, ami 
hence any considerable changes la the channel are much less 
likely. Yet it appears that even in this part of its course the 
river carries away villages atul even towns, and it is said that, 
ancient ruins have been thus destroyed in quite modern days. 
Very little hope can therefore be entertained of the discovery of 
:iuy monumental remains calculated to throw light upon this in* 
(cresting geographical question. (See the descriptions of the 
rivers Dons and Sutledge in Klphinatone’s Caubul, vol, ii. p. 42 G, 
aud Bernes's TuvkU, vol. j, pp. 153,157, vol. ii. 4-7.) 

Tho altars were undoubtedly situated on the right bank of the 
IlyphnMs. Pliny alone places thorn on the opposite or eastern 
bank, lie says of the llypbasis “ qui fait Alexandre itincnmi 
terminus, essiiperato teuton oiuno, arlsque in advorsa ripadicatia” 
(Hmt. iY«/. vi. 17, i (j 2.) But this is opposed to tho concurrent 
testimony of the historians of Alexander, ew well as to tho proba- 
bilities of tho ease. (Arrian, A,tab. v. 20; Curt. Diodor. xvii. 05.) 

It appears to bo well ascertained (as tots been already mentioned) 
that tho Sutledge, at a Comparative[y recent period, did not join 
thoBeas till near Feiowpore, aWt 40 miles Wow tho present 
junction (Burncs, vol. ii. p. 4. 3; Cunningham, p. 222) and this ,if 
course, greatly increase* the probability that Alexander reached 
the banks of the latter river above tlio confluence* 

Though the But ledge is in many resects tho more important 
stream aud has touch the longest course, it is little, if at all the 
larger river at tho point of junction, and tho united streams are 
kno wn fur some distance below the confluence by the name of Btw*. 
ns they appear to have been in ancient times by that of Hyphema. 
Hut the combined stream m the tower part of its course is now 
generally known as the Garra. (El phi ns tone, f c ) 

General Cunningham, in his recent work, pWs 1,10 flito i& 
question Mo* the junction of the two streams, but abocc the 

ancient con luenconear l ermrepoor. This is liable to the objection 
riiat the interval between the two rivers could in this cJ have 
been only a few miles, while the m^ureniento given by 1*1 joy 
assign a dmiance of not 1« than 1(JS Itonl ^ miba fro|IJ ^ 

lyphasis to tho Howd™ or huOedgu. and the same from thence 
to the Jumna (Flin. f. ( S 05.) But General Cunningham sup* 
poses nmy to have m ,sunderetcod his authorities, and that there 
rea ly gav-eonty one distonco-th* interval between tho Hyphesis 
and autludgc being disregarded us praoUcally of no account (p 217). 
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I bis id cutting the Gordian knot with a vengeance I and Is tho 
Ic«h oxciL-ablc in Ibis case, as, if wo suppose Alexander to have 
followed a moro northerly route* keeping nearer to the mountains, 
tho interval between tho Bern and tho Snthdgo really becomes 
almost exactly equal to tbat from tbo Rutledge to the Jumna, 


NOTE lib, p. 415. 

SANDALA AND THE C ATI LEL 

IThcao argument* havo been very folly urged by Gem Cunningham 
( d?rr/t'W? Gvifftitjihjf af Lndia t pp, 179-ISO), who had himself visited 
I In? ttito which ho would identify with $angalu. It it* situated in 
tliu midst of the plain culled tho Hechun Duoab* between the Itavco 
(11 yd mutes) and tho Che nub {Aoesme&) about GO miles west of 
Lahore, and the local circumstances certainly seem to correspond 
very well with tho description of tho siego by Alexander. lint if 
this bo really tlio position of Sangala, we must suppose lhat after 
cros>ing ilia llydraoles (which ho is distinctly stated to havo done) 
he recro&rtd that river in order to attack the Catlueains and iaip- 
Iuaj their chief city. That ho should have turned aside from lii* 
general Line of march for this purpose would bo quite in accordance 
with his practice on other occasions* and is not inconsistent w r ith 
tlio expressions of Arrian in regard to this particular expedition 
(ibmL v. 22) l but if he recrossed the llydraolcs and returned so far 
westward* without our finding any indication of it in our existing 
historians* it will certainly prove that their narrative, is oven more 
vague and untrustworthy in a geographical point of view than wc 
Lad boon accustomed to suppose. Tho successive passages of tho 
great rivers of the Punjab appear to form the distinct steps that 
mark the conqueror "a progress; and if wo cannot roly oven uj on 
these* tho whole subject is thrown into hopeless confusion. 

It is remarkable however that Strabo tells its that llio Cathie ms 
were situated, according to some authorities* botweon tho Aoerines 
and the i/yd< itpe* r while others placed ihem beyond (ijf. eastward 
of) both the Accrues and lhe llydraoles (xv* c_ I, § 30, p. fiSIL). 
Thu name of Saguhi, which is probably identical with tho Sangria 
of Arrian* is found also in Ptolemy (vii, 1, § 4G) S who however 
places it in tho neighbourhood of the llydcwpex, thus apparently 
following tho anonymous authorities cited by Strabo* 
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The C:tth®i are described by ancient authors as one of tlic most 
powerful nations of India, ami Strebo baa preserved to us a/.^n 
curious particulars concerning their manners and customs (l.e.). 
They appear to have been elusely connected with the Qxydntcm anti 
the Malli, with whom they were probably conterminous, as the 
throe nations made common cause against Alexander. (Arrian, l. <-.) 
J’-ut this affoids us little assistance in determining their precise 
position; that of the Oxydracai be ing almost equally obscure. 

The resemblance of name might easily lead us to suppose that 
there existed some connection between those Cat It leans and the 
well-known medieval appellation of Cathay, as applied to a region 
<f the f»r east. But it is certain that the similarity is purely 
fortuitous; an instructive warning against toe hastily building any 
conclusions upon such resemblances, 

bir A. Btimes, on the other hand, has suggested, very plausibly, 
that the name is connected with that of the Kattia, a predatory and 
warlike race who are found scattered at intervals through I he plains 
.if tho Punjab, and oven across the desert# to l>elhi. They now 
live an erratic life, but are supposed by Bumes to bo the aborigines 
uf Jiao country. (Trdrdk, vol. L j>. 112.) 


NOTE Ii, p. 446. 

BOATS OX THE INDUB. 

The statement in the text is that give,, by Arrian in his A»dxw* 
(vi. 2, § 7 ). and rests on I be authority of Ptolemy. ]n bis Tmdka 
however (c, I a, § 7), whore lie is ap greatly fuilowing Kendra* 
Ainan states tho whole number of ships at only eight hundred 
including both ship of war and transports. SchmiX and some 
other editor# would correct this to eighteen hundred: bit it seems 
mure probable that the bad# of the two cdeulaiions was different. 
Ptolemy distinctly includes the ordinary river-boats, which would 
doubtless have been collected in l aT g* numbers to assist in inu.s- 
pnnreg so great an army and its supplies; while the terms of 
Neareku* would seem to imply only ships of war or regular 
fctnuBports. ^ 

At the present day the Indus is navigated by a largo number of 
boals or vessels of the country, some of them of large size. Near 
its mouth indeed it is navigable only for largo flat-bottomed boats. 
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tailed * l doondees,™ which, though large nod anwieldy, never exceed 
fifty tons in hurl hen. (Bnracs's IVac^Iff, voL L p. 219,) Bat from 
Eukkur upwards it is navigated by iv din'crctit description of boat 
called <l shrak," " which is admirably adapted to the transport of 
troops, both horse and foot* from bo tug as roomy before as to tern.” 
(Ibn p* 26 L) The Chenab or Aoosines ia also navigable for boats 
of a similar description. (Ib, p + 276,} There can be no doubt that 
numerous vessels of this character would be found in the Indus and 
its tributaries as early ns the time of Alexander, and Ftolomy ex¬ 
pressly mentions that they wero turned to account sa part of his 
fleet. But the transports for his cavalry appear to have been 
especially constructed for the purpose; such a sight as a body of 
horses on board ship had never been before seen in these parts, 
(Arrian* A nab, yI, 3, § 4*) 

The Mahomednn historians, with their customary exaggeration* 
*[*niU of forty thousand (3) vessels as employed in the navi gal ion of 
lho Indus under the Mogul dynasty, (Abut Fazil, quoted by 
Vincent, of Nearekus, p. BS.) 

Alexander had, on a former occasion, when ho first came to the 
batiks of the Uydtopes and found him sl- If opposed by Purus, trans¬ 
ported the vessels of which he had previously made use for iho 
passage of the ludnp overland to the Hydaspes, (Arrian, Amah. v. 8, 
§ 4.) But there in certainly no leaeon io suppose* as Dr. Vincent 
has done* that this was the case with the fleet with which ho do 
scended the river. It way in fact much more easy to construct a 
fleet on the Hydaspcs than on the Indus. (See note to p» 446.) 


NOTE £k p p. 417. 

DESCENT OF THE INDUS, 

Sir A. Barnes, who in lflfil ascended iho Indus and its Iribo* 
lariea the Chenab and Kavee* to Lahore, took exactly sixty days on 
the (wending voyage at the most favourable Fcason; but he coutddero 
it possible for a boat to "dropdown from Lahore to the sea in 
fifteen days'" at the very quickest* six of which would be occupied 
in the descent to Moo]tan, and nine from thence to tbo sea* {TreweU, 
vol. i. p. 196, 197; Jaumal of Geographical Socid$ t voL iii. p. 113,} 
He estimates the distance from Lahore to the boa, by the course of 
the river, at about 1060 British miles (lb. p. 195), The distance 
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traversed by the lleot of Ale vendor must have been considembly 
liBa a although iho point from which it set out was (probably) utt 
kast n& near the mountains ns Labors the course of the J belli in and 
Cbcnab, above their junction with the Ravee, 3s much less tort none 
than that of the latter river, 

Pliny absurdly asserts that Alexander took five months and some 
days to descend the Indus, though he never proceeded hex tAun 600 
Wudiic a day. (Froditur Alexandratu millo die minus stadia sexecutn 
uavigasso in Itido T ncc potato ante mensem quinque enavigaro + 
adjcctis paucia diebus. Flia. II, N, vL 17, $ 60,) Ho would tlina 
have navigated the river for mom than EQOO G. mi lea! It would 
bo cnrioiiN to know from what fcouroo Pliny derived this extra¬ 
ordinary statement, which ho repeats without in the leant perceiving 
iU absurdity. But a descent of sixty miles in a day, as an acax*wml 
rate of progress, ih by no means improbable. 


NOTE Li p, 447. 

CONFLUENCE OF THE HYIiASPEft WITH THE ACESINES- 

T bo confluence of the Hydaspes with the Acesines appears m li 
point of much importance in all tire accounts of tho voyage uf 
Alexander, According to tho historians the junction of the 
twu streams gave ri^e to dangerous rapids. accompanied with 
violent eddies and t unanimous waves, which not only caused great 
alarm to iho Macedonian Bailors, but occasioned tho loss of several 
ship*, (ink, Anab, vi. 4, 5; Q r Curt, ix. 4, § 9-14 ^ Diodor, xvii. 
STp} It is a strong instance of the carelessness of Diodorus in 
geographi^d matters that he represents these rapids as occurring 
at the confluences uf the two riveru wM the Indue. The circuni- 
stances are as Usual amplified by Quintus Curlimj with ranch turgid 
eloquence, but even in tho more sober narrative uf Arrian the 
dangers appear sufficiently formidable. Cherefoddin also. Iho his¬ 
torian of Timor, says that “tho waves dashing ogoinst each 
other, made it appear liko a troubled ocean" (cited by 1kmnull, 
p. IIS). Hut it appears from the description of Sir A. Bumos, the 
Itnst European who visited the spot, that these accounts, though 
not without foundation, are greatly exaggerated. IS The river (ho 
says) joins the Acesine« with a murmuring noise, but the velocity 
of tho current is inconsiderable, and vessels }kibs it without danger. 
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except in July and August. There are no eddies or rocks. nor is 
the channel con fined, but the ancient character h su parted hy the 
noise of the continence, which is greater than that of any of the 
other riven*.” {Travel*, vol. i. p. 109 .) The boatuu n of the river 
however still regard the pas&ogo m u perilous one, during I he 
season when the river is swollen, (Ibid.) 


NOTE M m, p. 447. 

COURSE OF THE lfYPHAHIS. 

Arrian expressly says that the Hyphaaia (meaning undoubtedly 
the combined stream formed by the [teas and Sut!edge p now known 
ari- tlio Garni) falls into the Acesines {Amah. vi. !+ s § 5) below hs 
junction with the Hydraotes. He adds that the Aee*ines continue 
to re*ftin its name, notwithstanding its junction with so many im¬ 
portant riveTK, until it finally discharged their united waters into 
the Indus. This Rtill continues to "bo the ease with the Chenab. 
(TlumeSp vol. 1 . p. 78.) 

It is singular that notwithstanding this distinct statement of 
Arrian, both Major Rcnnell and Ur. Vincent doubted whether the 
Hyphaaijs really fell into the A cosine*, und the former even goes so 
far as to my ^ihe truth &. that the Jlyphiisis (or Bey ah) doea 
not join the Chcuauh, but after uniting its waters with those of the 
Sutlcge, falls into the Indus a great way further down” (p. 129^ P 
and his map is constructed in accordance with this assumption* 

Aft has been already mentioned (Note Ff} it is probable that the 
Indus and Aecsines in the time of Alexander met in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ooch t considerably above their present point of junction, 
but in this ease there is no reason to suppose that the Hyphari* or 
Sutledgc pursued a separate course till it joined tho Indus, The 
contrary is distinctly asserted by Arrian, and on this point it is 
difficult to believe that the companions of Alexander could have 
been in error* 


NOTE N n, p + 448* 

THE INDUS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NILE, 

So imperfect were the geographical ideas common 3 y entertained 
previous to this voyage of Alexander, that the king bimstdf when 
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he first came to the river and Haw crocodiles ih it, was convinced 
ihat it was the &&mo with the Nile. and wrote a letter to Olympias 
containing this statement, which appears to have been extant at a 
later period* (Arrian, Anal. vi. 1; Stink xv*1, p. 6£JfS.) It was only 
on his march through the Punjab that he obtained more aoenrate 
information from the native*, and became convinced that it ulti¬ 
mately flowed into the Soul hern Ocean* It in remarkable to &eu 
how in this respect the geographical information of the Greeks 
seems to have retrograded since the time of Herodotus, No allu¬ 
sion is found to the voyage of Boy lax related by that historian, 
which must either have been disbelieved or forgotten, while the 
j net conclusions derived from it by Herodotus had fallen into the 
same oblivion. 

But absurd as was this identification, the general resemblance 
between the Indue and the Nile, which are constantly brought into 
comparison by the Greek geographers (Strabo, xv, p L GD2* Arc.), is 
certainly such as to justify their observations. The resemblance of 
the lower valley of the Indus, from the time it has received Ihe 
waters of the Punjab, with Egypt, Ih dwelt upon by modem tra¬ 
vellers : 11 One description (says Mr, Elphitisione) might indeed 
serve for both. A smrfoth and fertile plain is bounded on one side 
by mountains, and on the other by a desert It is divided by a 
large river which forms a Delta as it approaches the xi^a, and 
annually inundates and enriches the conn try near its banks. The 
climate of both is hot and dry, and rain is of rare occurrence in 
cither country." (Elphmstamfu Caulml, vel. ii. p. 225.) 


NOTE Go* p. 448. 

WIDTH OF THE INDUS. 

According to Sir A. Burner the Indus where it has been joined 
by tlw rivers of the Punjab “never shallow*, ewn m the dry 
season, to less than fifieeu feet and seldom preserves ko great a 
breadth os half a mile." ( Trawls voLL p 195.) ** Near Hydrabad 
it is but SHO yard** at Tatta less than 700, and below the village of 
Hilaya p Lo miles from that town, it does not exceed G0Q. J+ (Ik 
p. 242-) Rut in one part of its course above Bukkur, and below 
Miitun Koto (at which place it receives the united waters of the 
Punjab), it is more widely spread., so that it u often exceeds a 
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thousand yards in breadth, and at 3131tun was found to bo even 
double that width/' (Ibid. p + 260,) 

Similarly exaggerated statements were current among the 
ancients with regard to the principal tributaries of the Indus; 
but wo meet with others of a much more authentic char act or.. 
Ptolemy the son of Lagtis* as cited by Arrian (v. 20 r I 8) stated 
that tho Acosines, at tho point where Alexander crossed it* 
was fifteen htadia in width* with a strong and violent current* 
This was the only one of the rivers of the Punjab concerning the 
size of which that author had left any definite information; and 
his accuracy is confirmed by Mr. Elphinstonc, who says that tho 
Chcnab at the Wuzeerabad Ghat, where he crossed it on the Slat 
of July, “tf^aatired one mile three furlongs and twenty perches* from 
edge to edge of the water. The s>bindings were the same as the 
Jelum* fourteen feet the greatest* but the current was more rapid 
by a knot and a half.” {Elphinfitoneu Vauhut, yqL iL p. 423.) The 
Jhcluui (Hydospes) was found by* the same authority to measure 
at Jelalpoor one mile otic furlong and ihirty-fivo perches, though 
it had not then attained its full height (lb. p. 421). 


NOTE Pp p P- 449. 

SOURCE OF THE INDUS. 

The Afghans, oven at the present day* regard the place where tho 
Indus first ifisnes from the mountains os very near the source of the 
river. (St, Martin* Geographic de Vlnd^ p. 44.) The part of its 
course above Derbendis indeed tho most imperfectly known of its 
whole stream, and it is a remarkable fact that down to the present 
time no European traveller has ever followed the valley between 
Acho and Derbead, In tho last century modem geographer only 
knew vaguely that it must rise at some distance from a poitit where 
it appeared as a largo stream ; but oven Major Jknnoll, as late As 
1793, supposed it to flow from the north, and that it mmi have its 
Boonxi on the western eido of the range that runs northward from 
the Hindoo Kooeh, and in which the Oxus also takes its rise. He 
was thus led to place the aonreefl of ihe Indus nearly due noith 
from Attack* while he supposed the river that flowed by Ladak T of 
the existence of which he had heard, to be a branch of the Ganges, 
and that another branch of tho same river took its rise hi the Lak" 
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Mansard war. ($co the map annexed to his Memoir, p. 201.) 
D'AnvjDe, about twenty years earlier, took much the same view of 
the souice* of the Indus and the Ganges, while ho supposed the Brah¬ 
maputra* which he rightly conceived to have its origin in the same 
mountain group, to bo the same with the Irawaddy, and to flow 
though Toga on its. way to the Gulf of Bengal. (See the map 
annexed to idjs Geo^raphiqtie de Vlnde, published in 1775*) 

This last error was fimt corrected by Major RennelL* id 1731. In 
criticising ancient geographers ilia important to bear in mind how 
imperfect wan our knowledge of many countries of the old world 
down to a very recent period, and how readily oven the ablest 
modern writers have been led into false geographical combinations 
by imperfect information. 


NOTE Qq, p. 450, 

DELTA OF THE INDUS. 

The statements of ancient writers concerning the rndtf of the 
Delta* or the extent comprised between its two anus, aro equally 
irreconcilable with tho supposition that the existing Della was 
meant. Aristobulus estimated the ba*e of the triangle, or the inter¬ 
val l>atwcen tho two mouths, at 1000 stadia, hut Nearchus. reckoned 
it not Icstf ihan 1300 stadia (Strab. xv. p r 701). Kow p according 
to Burner the land embraced by the two actual arms of tbe Indus 
extends, at tho junction of tho rivers with the sea> to about 70 
British miles, “and this, correctly speaking, m the existing Delta 
of the river. 81 ( Trm&U t vol. L p. 203 ; Journal of Geographical Society , 
veL iii. p. 115+) But he adds that il the Indus covers with its waters 
a wider space than is thus described, and has two other mouths to 
the eastward of these* the Seer and Korcuand with the addition uf 
these (now forsaken) branches, the river presents u face to the sea 
of about 125 British miles. (Ih) But these two arms have nothing 
to do with Tftttub, and it is difficult to understand how Sir A. 
Bur nos reconciled tho statement which ho repeatedly makes, that 
tho Koree was formerly the eastern branch of the Indus, with hi^ 
adoption of tho view (generally followed in his day) which iden¬ 
tified Patiala with Tattah* 

The two main arms of the Delta of Egypt are more than 90 G. 
miles in length (as measured on the map, without following their 
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windings Id detail),, while tho 6ca front of the Delta, from the 
Polusian to tho Canopic mouthy ia Dot lens than NO G + mi lee, or 
1400 stadia. 


NOTE E r, p. 450. 

SITE OF FATTALjV* 

Till a viow, which appears to have l>ecn first suggested by 
Pqttinger, ami adopted by Droyson and Beufoy* has been worked 
out very fully by M. do St, Martin, Geographic de Vlnd^ pp + 1W- 
372, and has certainly great probabilities in its favour. The 
suggestion first thrown oat by Capt, MuMuido, and which Prof 
Wilflon was inclined to adopt, that the bifurcation in the timo of 
Alexander took place at a point much further up tho river, above 
Bukkur, where a dry channel or river-bed may still ho traced, part¬ 
ing off from the main stream, and holding a direction towards tho 
estuary of Koree, is liable to tho great objection that the ex lent of 
the two anus woeld in this case enormously exceed Ihoeo of the 
Mils, tho excess being in ibis c&so us groat as tho deficiency if wo 
place Tsttala at Tattuh: and it would also render it itupo^iblo lo 
find room for tho different tribes and cilies reduced by Alexander 
between tho confluence of the Indus with tho Acesiniw, and tho 
head of its Delta at Tattshu 

But the point which both these views have in common, that the 
eastern mouth of the Indus wan in ancient times by the estuary of 
KorcOp dose to tho peninsula of Ctiteh, has certainly much to 
recommend itj, and appeal's to bo in accordance with all that we 
know of the changes that have taken place in this part of tho country. 
Sir A. Barnes, though ho continued to identify Patiala with Tattuh, 
speaks of the Koree as “ the eastern, though forsaken branch of the 
Indus,” and even terms itthe largest of all tho mouths of the 
river, having become a brunch of the sea m the fresh water has 
been turned from the channel.” ( Trarck r wL i- p- 7.) There appeal*, 
moreover, to bo authentic evidence of the waters in this instance 
having been artificially diverted from their course and prevented 
from flowing in their former channel, with a view to injure the in- 
habitants of Cutck (lb. pp* 215, M».) At the ^amo time we know 
that all this neighbourhood has been visited by repeated earth¬ 
quakes, and it is not unlikely that changes of level resulting fioin 
this cause may also have contributed to alter the geographical 
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featur&s of tho country. (Sec LjcIFb Principles of Geology, voL ii. 
pp- 08-102* 10th edition ; and the valuable paper of Sir Barilo Frero 
on the Hu mi of Cutely in the Jtmtn, Geogr. Sooteiy T toL iL p« 121.) 

Gen. Cunningham, who bag rno&t recently investigated tbo 
subject, concurs in placing Pat tala on the same site with Hydar- 
abaci, which occupies a long* flat-topped hill that must bare in all 
ages bnen favourably adapted for the site of a city* The name 
indeed is moderns but It ig still known to the people as Keeranoote* 
by which name it is mentioned in tbo A tab historians and geo¬ 
graphers. (Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, pp. 270-285.) 


NOTE p* 451. 
errrE8 or the walli. 

It must be bento in mind in discussing this <jtlesfion that tho 
Raveo or Hydra^tae, which at present joins tho Che nab more than 
30 mites above Muoltan, formerly hold a separate course much 
lower down, and passed under the walla of Mooltau, completely 
endrel ing that fortress, before it joined the Chenab. ( Con ni ngh^m, 
P.221.) 

General Cunningham, who has himself explored this part of the 
country, has endeavoured to trace the successive marches of 
Alexander in his expedition against the Malli, and to identify the 
tonne and strongholds that he reduced. He considers the first 
city taken by him (Arrian, vj. 6, § 2) to bo represented by Kot 
Kamolia, “a small hut ancient town,” about 4-t miles to the S-E. 
of the junction of tho Nydaspos and Aocsines (tho point from which 
Alexander set out^, and only a few miles from the west bank of the 
Itavce. Ilorapa, a place where there are extensive ruins on tho 
opposite aide of the Ravee, about 16 miles from Kot Eamalia, he 
supposes to be 11 tho other city " against which Perdiccas was dis¬ 
patched with the cavalry, while Alexander himself attacked the 
former town (Ibid. § 4). The next city, taken by Alexander after 
crossing the Ilydraotes (Ibid. 7, f 2,3), he identifies with Tulamba, 
"a remarkably strong fortress" on the left bank of tho Rnvee. 
about 52 miles to the N,E, of Uooltan: while the fourth city, 
called by Arrian “ a certain city of tbs Rrachmane ” (Ibid. § 4; 
he considers lo be represented by the old ruiued fort and town of 
Atari, 20 miles from Tulaciba on tho road to Mooltau. All t hc"> 
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sites are marked by the presence of mounds, which, together with 
the large size of the bricks employed in the mins, are considered to 
afford unquestionable evident# of remote antiquity. (Cunningham, 
pp, 203-229.) 

The above identifications appear plausible enough. But there is 
great difficulty in adopting the supposition that the capital city of 
the Malli juytjmg tw MqAA^ Arrian, vi. S T § 4) occupied 

the site of the modern Mooltan, the strongest fortress in this part 
of the country* and the natural strength of which must have been 
still greater when it was surrounded by the waters of the liavee. 
But she capital was afeand'oiwci by the Malli, without an attempt at 
resistance, when they heard of the approach of Alexanders they 
withdrew to the north bunk of she 11 yd mutes and being there 
attacked again hy the Macedonians, fled for refuge to a neighbour¬ 
ing city that was strongly fortified (Ibid, § 7) r It was in the attack 
of this last city that Alexander himself was severely wounded and 
narrowly escaped with his life. General Cunningham has con¬ 
founded this city with the capital of the Mallb or combined tho 
two together, which is certainly at variance with the narrative of 
Arrian. Moreover that author clearly represents the place where 
the king was wounded as at some distance from the Bydraoieft: 
and bis description of the voyage down that river to its confluence 
with the Acesines, whore the main army was encamped, implies one 
of longer li] rat inn than the few miles from Mod fan to the Uhenab. 
Q, Curtins indeed represent# it as a four days' voyage (ix. 23, § S) T 
but as bo is evidently following a different set of authorities from 
Arrian, no reliance can be placed upon this. 


NOTE Tt, jx 451* 

THE OXYDRACiE. 

The position of the Oxydracsc is much more obscurely indicated 
than that of the SMIL They are mentioned on more than one 
occasion us having combined with the Malls, and also with the 
Cathcei, to oppose the progress of Alexander. After the reduction 
of the several cities of the Malli* the Oxydracie joined with them 
in sending deputies to tender their mibmisflioB. But we have no 
account in Arrian of any military operations against them, or of 
the capture of any of their cities; and we cannot infer wilh ccr- 
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tainly from the manner in which ho speaks of Alexander’s de¬ 
scending the river to attack tho Malli and Oxydracie (vl. 4, § 3) p 
that he actually traversed the territories of the latter people. All 
that wo learn concerning them is qnite consistent with the suppo¬ 
sition that they lay on. iha east or left bank of the Su Hedge—the 
province of Baba wa! poor—though they may very well have extended 
as far as its junction with the Indue, and the neighbourhood ofO>ch + 

General Cunningham alone places the Oxydraca to the north of 
the Malli, which is certainly contrary to the natural inference 
from the narrative of Arrian, His principal reason seems to be 
that Pliny speaks of the turning-point of Alexander's career 
(meaning probably the spot on the bank of the Hyphasis where he 
erected his altars) as in the territory of the SydrftC® p which is 
probably the same name with that of the Qxydracre. But the 
passage in question (in Sydracis Ifapediticnum Alexandra termtno f 
xii. 6, § 24) is merely one of those passing notices hastily thrown 
in by the author, and which are of very little value in a geographical 
point of view. 

We learn from Arrian that there was considerable confusion 
among Greek authors with regard to iho OxydmciD and the Malli, 
many writer* asserting that the fortress in the attack of which 
Alexander was so severely wounded lay in the country of the 
Oxydracue (a statement which we find repeated by Q. Onrtius* ix. 
18 , § 20), but this he unequivocally rejects as a mistake. He 
evidently is hare writing on the authority of Arlstobulus and 
Ptolemy, 

Tho namo of the Oxydracw ( p Oft^(u} which is found in this 
form both in Arrian and Q. Curtins, is written by Strabo 
and by Pliny (I. e.) SydrneL It is clearly identical with the San¬ 
scrit Sudraka or Kurfika* who are found in tho Atihabhar&la associ¬ 
ated with tho Malaia (Malli), just oh tho Olydracaj and Malli aro 
by tho Greek writers. (St, Martin, Geographic do Flnde, p r 110.) 
The Hydrac® {'YSp^m) of Strabo aro doubtless the Name people. 


NOTE Uu, p + 452 . 

CHAJTGE8 IK THE COURSE OF THE INDUS- 

The collocation of theso various tribes on tho Js>wer Indus 
depends in great measure upon the determination of a preliminary 
question — that of the course of the Indus itself. Captain McEurdo 
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id an Interesting memoir {jaUbhed in 1B34 in the Jr/arnal of the Itnyal 
Arietta Society (vol. i. p. 20-44) was the first to draw attention to 
tho great changes that have taken place in the course of the Indus, 
and which, as he shows, were not confined to the Delta or lowest 
part of the river, hut have extended even to the part of its course 
more than 200 miles higher up. Ho seems to have dearly esta¬ 
blished the fact that even bo late ns the seventh century after 
Christ, the main stream of the Indus did not follow its present 
channel, hut pursued a mote direct course towards the sea, m a dis¬ 
tance in some parte of sixty or seventy miles farther east than it 
at present flows. The old channel of the river, which is still 
distinctly to b© traced, and is known as the Parana Dena or -old 
river,” leaves the present stream at some distance above Bnleknr, 
passes under the ruins of More, which was a largo and flourishing 
city when it was captured by tbo Mahometans, and then holds & 
direct course towards the south, nearly as far as a city called Brak- 
manabad, above which it divides into two channels, the one having 
a direction to the SAW. till it rejoins the present course of the 
river just above Hyderabad: the other having a south-easterly 
course towards the llnnn of Clutch. {McMwrdo, f- e < * Wilson a 
AW«b«, p. 202; Cunningham's Ancient Gcoirraphy of India, pp. 251, 
059 \ ’ If this now deserted bed were the wain channel of the Indus 
hi’the time of Alexander, wt : ch there is certainly strong reason to 
suppose, it explains the circumstance that no mention is found m 
th* historians of Alexander of so remarkable a site as that of 
Bnkkur, which could hardly have failed to attract their attention. 

This important discovery at once sets afiido al! the ctmcliisicnfl of 
the earlier writers on the subject (Rennell, Vincent, &c.) who 
naturally assumed the Indus to have always followed its present 
course. The latest researches would apparently lead us to the 
following nnuitgotneat :— 

1 . The Sogdi, who were the first people encountered by Alexander 
in descending the mein stream of the Indus, must bo placed between 
the point of its confluence with the combined waters of the Punjab 
(which was at that time near Ooch), and that where the old chan¬ 
nel of the river separate*from the actual one. There ore no means 
of fixing the alto of their chief city with any certainty. 

2 . The kingdom of Muaicanus, which was said to be one of the 
richest in India, mav be placed on th© banks of the Puraaa Daria 
or old channel of the Indus, and may well have deserved that 
character when it was irrigated by th© waters of th© river. It is 
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prububle therefore that the chief city occupied the silo of A loro* 
dow Ii* ruins, but celebrated by Mahometan traditions and historic* 
as a place of groat wealth and the metropolis of the whole sur- 
roiimliDg country* This conclusion is adopted both by Prof. Wilson 
and Gen, Cunningham* 

ft* The kingdom of Qxj'CanuH (called by other writers Forticanus) 
is more difficult to determine; but it beams to have not been situ¬ 
ated on tho Indus, and that Alexander qui t red that river i n order 
to attack it. The most plausible conjecture is that which would 
place it to the west of the Indus, on the banks of the river Gbarra, 
and its capital city at Mahurta* near Larkhaua, about 45 miles 
from More (Cunningham, pp. 25tf, 261). But the attempt to 
cotiueut it with the Oskana of Plolemy, which he describes as lv 
city of GedrogLa (FtoL vi. 21, $ 5)* appears to rue entirely untenable, 

4. Tho kingdom of Rambus is dearly to ha placed in tho dis¬ 
trict west of the Indus, at the foot of the mountain range that 
border* tho broad valley on the west. Tho name of his capital 
city of yEudumnna leads at once to identify it with Sehwud. an 
Undoubtedly ancient site. Tho objection that Shidomana was 
clearly not on the Indus is at once removed, if (ho Indus flowed 
in its old channel* the nearest point of which is not less than 
fl5 miles from Sehwan (Wilson's Ati&na f p. 205 ; Cunningham, 
pp* 2611—6). 


NOTE Yv, p. 455. 

MARCH THROUGH GEDROSTA. 

The length of time occupied on this march is surprising* caps- 
dally BS we am told that the army watt compelled to make marches 
of inordinate length, in order to arrive at Iml ting-places where 
water was to be obtained, a fact probable in itself. (Arrian, A»ab. 
vi. 24, § 1, htrsb, rv. 2, $f 7, p, 723. bee the remarks of Vincent, 
vol. i. p, 235,on this subject) But the troops wore probably obliged 
to make frequent Lully at tho few places where they could supply 
themselves with water; and tho accounts of tho ancient writers 
which represent tho country as a continuous aandv desert are 
undoubtedly exaggerated. No army c<*M have matched through 
such a desert for siity days without interruption. And so far ns 
the Mvknin is known, though generally arid and sterile, it confoi»« 
throughout patches of a comparatively fertile character, producing 
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excellent dales, though little or no grain* Moreover, time would 
necessarily be lost in the repeated attempts made to communicate 
with the fleet under Nearchus. The statement of Strabo that tho 
days* marches amounted to two hundred, four hundred, and even 
six hundred Estadia (70 Bailee) a day, is manifestly a great exaggera¬ 
tion, but forced marches would no doubt ho required in order to 
pass from one station of wells to another. Buck forced marches 
would however necessitate corresponding intervals of repose. 


NOTE Xs f p. 456. 

ROUT! THROUGH GEDHOSIA AND CAUMANIA, 

The description given by Sir H. Tottinger (Travel* in Bdmhi- 
j]. 131-134) of the desert which he traversed between Suawan 
and Ku Dugan so closely resembles those preserved by Arrian and 
Strabo from tho historians of Ale ii ii d^ r, that it might alni<K»t teetu 
to he translated from them. But the desert in question is situated 
iu tho northern part of Beloochistm, to tho north of tho range of 
mountains (the Mufihti or Wbuh&ti) which traverses the country 
from east to west, and apparently formed tho northern limit of 
Gcdieeia, while the route of Alexander unquestionably lay to the 
south 0 f the eame range. Strabo's testimony to his continued 
proximity to the sea in precise : and Sir H. Bollinger remarks that 
“had the Greek historians boon evon less explicit, tho nature of 
the country alono must h*ve decided any question that might 
have arisen upon this point(3Wk, p. 264). The interior of the 
Met ran is indeed still vciy imperfectly known : though the coast 
has liven of late years thoroughly examined, for tho purpose of 
laying down the line of electric telegraph from Gwadur to Kur- 
nieboe, and several lines of ronto have been followed., frasutij it 
towards the interior of Bolmchistau* But no traveller has as yet 
traversed its length from one end to the other, in the direction 
followed by Alexander. So far as wo can judge bo appears to have 
kept along a kind of plain or valley, which m found to run nearly 
parallel to the coast* between ike interior ranges of the Mubhti hills 
and the lower rugged hills that bound tho immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the sea-ocast. This line of route has been followed in very 
recent times by Major Boss from Redj to Bela, and seems to form 
a natural lino of communication^ keeping throughout about the 
required distance (GO to 70 miles) from tho coast. (bee Procaetlin^i 
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of Geogr. Soeieiy, vob xvi. pp. 130—141 and 219.) The arid and 
impracticable character of the coast district itself, which deterred 
Alexander from following tliat route (Arrian, vi, 23) is fully con¬ 
firmed by recent accounts: but the more inlaud line of march, so 
far as is yet known, does not appear to traverse any such frightful 
deserts of sand as those described by the historians of Alexander, 
Nor can the site of I'ura, the place which formed the terminus of 
his toilsome march through the desert, bo deter mined with cer¬ 
tainty, It has booh generally identified with Bimpoor, the most 
important place inlV estem Bcloochistan, or with Fuhra, a village in 
the same neighbourhood, but the resemblance of name is in this 
case of little value—Poor signifying merely a town—while the 
remoteness of Bun poor from the sea, and its position to the north 
of ihe central chain of mountains, which Alexander must there¬ 
fore have traversed in order to reach it, present considerable 
difficulties in the way of this view. 

^ (n fortunately the siitaequont march of Alexander through 
Carman?* is as obscure as I hat through Gedru&ia, The country 
l*)ing comparatively fertile, and bis passage being unopposed, there 
was little to attract the attention of historians, arid we am briefly 
told that the king proceeded into Carmania; and after that into 
Persia, sending EuphtcBtion with tho bulk of the army by the 
coast road, while ho himself, with a light-amed forw, both of 
horse ami foot, took the direct read to Pa&argada, (Arrian, jliint, 
vi. 27,8 2, 3. 28, & 7, 29, 5 1.) 

But it Booms clear that, until Ibis separation, his line of march 
w^ throughout not very remote from the sea. When Nearchnfl 
arrived at the river Anaruis, ho learned that Alexander was 11 not 
far off" an expression subsequently explained to mean that ho 
was at n distance or “five days’ journey.’’ (Indiaa, o. 33.) This 
st once ercludoH the supposition that Alexander was anywhere in 
the neighbourhod of Kerman, Or the fertile district of northern 
Carmania. For the city of Kerman is at a distance of eighteen 
monrils or d&js marches from Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
Uulr. (Pottinger, p. 227.) The same distance is estimated by 
Kinneir (f/wjwrpAy of Pcriia, js 200) on the authority of a nativo 
traveller, at 177 /wrniigi It must be somewhat more from the 
mouth of the Ana mis. If indeed he had struck lip so far to the 
north as Bi.npoor, his natural liue of route from thence to Peear- 
gwhi and Purecpolia would have lain through the fertile district 
of Nunnanbhoor, and Kerman, which was probably then (us we 
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know it to have been in the time* of Ptolemy and AnumnuB) the 
capital of the province. BuL if Alexander lifid boon following this 
inland route, his detaching Hsphjestiqn to the sea would bo inex¬ 
plicable, Ih on the contrary, ho was still* fitt d him when 

Ncajqhua drat rejoined lnm, within easy reach of the rieisrcoa^t, it 
would be natural for him to continue his march with the whoio 
army through the marl time districts of Caminuk and Persia to 
Sosa. Instead of so doing, ho left his army to follow this route 
under the command of Hephmstion, while ho himself struct up 
into the mountain* to Fasargada. 

The ancient accounts of Campania in genera! differ much from 
tho impressions of modem travel 1 era, from which it is clear that 
a large part of the province is very arid end mountainous. Put 
in such cases it often happens that the character of a particular 
district is transferred to the whole region« In some portions of 
Pavmania there are tracts of great fertility. Ihe district near the 
sea-coast around the river Minab {the An anils of Arrian) and 
that of Giroft‘ in the Interior—supposed by Dr. Vincent to he the 
place of meeting of Alexander and Ncarchns am both of them 
fertile and well-peopled districts. Tho former especially is called 
by tho natives the Paradise of l ersia, (Kempthorno in 1**70- 
graphitat J&vrn&l-,. voL v T p. 274.) The district of Nurmanshccr in 
the interior is also a fertile and productive region, but this, like 
Kerman, seems too remote from tho sea to agree with the accounts 
of the meeting of Nearcbus and Alexander. It look Sir F*Gold- 
Bimd lii days travelling to reach liumm, the capital of this district, 
from Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf. (Journal of GeogropMcal 

Society voL p* 65.) u , . , u 

rt is enrious that a largo part of tbo province of Carmama is etill 
virtually unknown, and just in tho direction where Alexander 
would proceed from Gcdroeia to the frontiers of Persia proper, 
large tracts of country are still marked on the latest map (that of 
Captain St, John in 1677) ftfl " unexplored," 


NOTE Y y, p. 457. 

MA1ICII OF CfiATEBUB. 

Dr. Vincent justly observes that “by a view of tho map and a 
reference to tho geographers, wean hardly discover the means of 
hia [Craterua] avoiding some parfc of that desert cm the oast of 
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I’armauui, which the Nubian geographer says is the largest in the 
wurld " (p. 340). Vet he assume* that Cmterus had experienced 
none of the difficulties which Alexander had encountered in Gc- 
droaia. This statement is not warranted by the ancient authorities 
who, indeed, ignore all difficulties encountered by Craterus, but do 
not say that ho met with none, The great desert of Kerman, 
which occupies the northern part of that province, and extends 
from theace to the confines of Yezd, Khorasan, and Sefefan, is a 
^ast tract of the most unmitigated barrenness, and a considerable 
portion of this, interposed between the fertile districts of Nnr- 
inaoibccr, in northern Carmania, and the Lake Zurrah in Sells ton, 
roust of necessity have been traversed by Crntonis with his anny. 
According to Sir IT. Pottingor an Afgiian arjuy, which invaded 
1 Msia in 1 1 i.), suffered the most dreadful hardships in this waste, 
tind after one-third of the whole had perished, the remainder reached 
Nurinansheor wiih the loss of all their equipage end luggage. 
(Pottinger's Travel*, p. 22P. St* also Abbott in Geograpkitd 
Journal, vol. xxv. p. 34. 37.) It has been more recently traversed 
by Sir 1*. Guldsmid on his way from Bunder Abbas to Seistan 
(Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. iliij. pp. fi5~74), who, 
however, did not encounter any serious difficulties for an ordieary 
traveller, lie line of route hu followed must probably be much 
the same as that of Cmtorua, though in an inverse direction. 


NOTE Z «, p. 460. 

EMU ASS If OF the ROMANS TO ALEXANDER. 

Both Niebuhr (Jfruins JTf*?. vol. hi. p. ] Gy) and Mr. Grote (vol. sii. 
j>. 336) attach ranch weight, and undoubtedly with good reason, 
to this argument, ClitnTohus oppeara to have published his bis* 
tory some tune Wore the death of Ptolemy Soter (bj. 283) and 
therefore before the war of Pyrrhus in Italy. It i* diftkmlt to 
behove that, until after that event, tic Romans oould have attracted 
so much attention among the Macedonian Greeks as to lead to the 
introduction of such a fiction. On the other hand, the opinion 
e^iressed by Livy that the Romans bad at this iitne not even 
hoard of the name of Alexander, is evidently absurd: as there is 
no doubt of the fact (stated by Arrian from his best authorities) 
that embassies wore sent by other nations of Ilaly-tbe Ilruttkns, 
Lucan Kins, and Tyrrhenians. If these nations were familiar with 
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the name of the great conqueror, U i,<] aware of the commanding 
position that he occupied, it is incredible that the Homans should 
not bo bo likewise. Equally futile is the argument of Arrian that 
it was* not consistent with the republican spirit of the early 
Homans to have sent such an embassy to a foreign king. He 
must have forgotten that they had already—some six years before— 
sought the alliance of Alexander, king of Epirus, the uncle of the 
greet conqueror, and actually concluded a treaty with him. J his 
circumstance may have naturally led to a more familiar acquaint¬ 
ance will) the affaire of Macedonia aud the neighbouring nations, 
and adds much to the probability of their having subsequently 
vent an embassy to the nephew. 

Could wo feel certain that the statement cited by Pliny was 
really made by Clitarchua, the probabilities would, as it appears to 
mc.be greatly in its favour: but it is remarkable that Arrian, who 
also notices the story (Anah. vii. 15, §§ 5, 6). *peaka ** aH mentioned 
only by An tit us and Aectepiades, two authors of very little note, 
and certainly of a later period, and though ho discusses at some 
length the probability of the incident, never alludes to Olitarcbus, 
though a contemporary, and one of the most popular of the his¬ 
torians of Alexander, Still mors important is it that Diodorus 
who undoubtedly wrote with Clitarehua before him, and followed 
him as one of bis chief authorities (bw> the remarks of Geier, 
Scriylv res AkxmSri Mag*i> p. 155; and of C. Muller. Fragnctl* 
Seriptorvm Alex. M., p. 75), while mentioning tho names of many 
of tho nations that sent embassies on Ibis occasion to Alexander 
(xvii. 11:}), says not a word about the Homans, though ho at least 
must have been fully aware of the interest of such an incident, had 
it really occurred. This portion of the history of H C nr bus, who 
was also to a great extent a follower of Clilarchus, is unfortunately 
lost. The authority of Justin is not worth much, hut his silenco 
on such a point is‘not without its importance. (Justin, xn. 13.) 
The statement of Strabo (v.3, p. 232). referred to by IGebuhr (/. c.) 
that Alexander *eut back some pirates from Antium that he had cap¬ 
tured to the Roman*, may much more probably refer to Alexander 
of Epirus than to the great conqueror; but the whole story has & 
verj doubtful aspect. 
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NOTE A A, p, 46a 

THE PAIXACOFAS. 

It is impossible te identify tie Pallacopas with any reasonable 
certainty. Tie same circumstances that hud rendered it defective 
in the time of Alexander for the purposes it was intended to serve, 
would almost certainly operate again 1o render useless the now cut 
made by order of the king; and this would in its turn be super¬ 
seded by some later canal. The name is not found in the other 
historians of Alexander, or in the geographers. All that can be 
said is that it was a cut on the right (or western) bank of the 
Euphrates for the purpose of diverting the surplus waters of tho 
river, during times of inundation, into the sandy tracts of Arabia, 
just as is done at the present day by tho canal called Hindiycb 
Which quite the Euphrates alwut 15 miles Babylon, and 

forms tho extensive marshes and meres on the west and south’west 
of Hillah. But it is dearly a mistake to suppose, as Col. Chcsney 
did. that tho one cut represented the other. (The same view is 
taken by Mr. Loftus (fMo-a end Siwia^.p. 42) who mistranslates 
tho passage of Arrian to suit it.) The Pallacopas, according to 
A man, quitted the Euphrates 800 stadia belou, Babylon (vih 21): 
and though the distance may bo overstated, it must certainly be 
sought between Babylon and the sea. The suggestion of Capt, 
Felix Jones that an ancient dry water-course, called the Shat al 
Iioumayleh, from its passing by a town of that name, represents 
the Pallacopas, is mere plausible, though the distance from Babylon 

“ much 1<stw ,I,im ttat by Arrian i but m great reliance can 

be placed on any such ideirtification. 

The mode in which the Pallacopas is represented on several 
recent maps, as a canal having a coarse nearly parallel with the 
Euphrates aud extending all the way to the sea, appear to me 
wholly at variance with the account given tv Arrian of its 
character and pnrpoee. There is no other authority : but the 
mention of it by Appian (B. Civ. ii. 153) shows at least that be 
aiidiTstuuu \ia object as above- explained. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

VOYAGE OP NEARCUOS. 

§ 1. We must now return to examine somewhat more in detail 
the voyage of Xearchua, who, as wo have already aeon, had 
conducted the licet of Alexander in safely from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Euphrates. Such an enterprise was 
undoubtedly in those days a task of difficulty and danger, 
requiring great energy as well as prudence on the part of 
the commamlcr. It moreover derived, even in ancient times, 
great additional interest from the circumstance of its being 
the first — or at all events generally believed to be the first- 
navigation of tho Indian Ocean. The much more arduous 
voyage of Sc v lax in the same seas was either forgotten or dis¬ 
believed ; and it seems certain that no full or authentic record 
of it had been preserved. 1 Rut the voyage of Nearchus ha* 
attracted an increased, and in some degree a disproportionate 
amount of attention, in modern times, from its having been 
preserved to us in a form so much more complete and au¬ 
thentic than any other record that we possess of a similar 
character* A detailed narrative of his voyage was written by 
Nearchus himself, of which Arrian has transmitted to us an 
abstract so full that it may to a great extent—for geographical 
purposes at least—stand in tho place of the original work. 
And it is interesting to see how accurately this account is 
found to tally, both in the geographical details, and in the 
particulars transmitted concerning the country and its in¬ 
habitants, with the results of recent observations. In proportion 
as we have in modem times become better acquainted with 


1 Sfle thfr obfifirvatioEnt tn Chapter VII, p. 227* Note B P 
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the wild and barren shores explored on this occasion, do we 
Hnd the agreement with the statements of N^rchus more 
complete. 2 

Mach labour has been bestowed by several modem writers* 
especially by the learned Br. \ lucent*' 1 ujmn the examination 
and verification of all the details transmitted to ns by Arrian, 
who has given ns, with very few exceptions, a complete journal 
of the voyage, (lay by day, recording both the stations at which 
they brought to for the night, and the distances traversed. 4 
Of the mode in which these last were computed we have un¬ 
fortunately no indication. 11 It w^uld bo wholly foreign to the 
plan pi this work to follow these Inquirers into the minute 
details of their investigations, especially as the greater part of 
the coasts which were thus explored are of singularly little 
interest in themselves,* The really important results of the 
voyage of Nearchns are comparatively few; and He within 
small compass; it will be therefore sufficient to give enough 
oi the details of his narrative to show their close agreement 
with the geographical conditions as they are now known 
to us. 


: Yhte A. p, S42. 

1 His elaborate dirartaluvn oh the 
vwiigc of Keaichn* wrw originally 
i>ia1.1i^|i.i-.l m a Hop*rfcte r>iTm in 17S7 ; 
Qffil Rlkfl(|U0iitl T V m^iuhl^QiJ, N^Llu r 
with Hint On Hie rlpiikts of tin- Kiy- 
Uirwa a m Old fi.rnt Tidutne of hia 

fJoJrjmrrCr epud Saripiltipn tyf fha An- 
noiti |ft i’i'jj’ fntiffrn d*V( 4 h 4 hi 

Load- I8U7), It Ld from 111 e.-> latex 
c'diticin LIilj t my citftUoCid fir* made. 

I>r, Viucent'a wero 

bft#ed in brntiE dtnita Uf^io itn|crlWt 
itlftirtaathrc ns to tiki aettial gDi^-nip]!- 
Sr.Ll dMftH* nf Hit countries ia qimtinq, 
and fisr this muoti turn? in noma in- 
itinm been nponedod by Inter unrl 
TELitTv liCCLLPttte k IlOWlfrlgO, These I i. i \rv 
Kwot rfjun'i -a of in fdrtii aitnn linveWu 
welt tumid to account by Dr, C. Ml]Her, 
in hia wduabtu coiQBMnlary^ Attliui'h 
I ndian, in the fir>l Tolmot of hi* OV..- 
jjrapAi OftnlffjWHi (Turk ci|, Dhli.t 
JS-VO. which Hfi« cm nElluli * til. iq ^4 
ilhU tfUEftfsiqtiKry authorin' 


apmi Ole ipbjtoL 

1 ho earlier disaertatEona by JFAnvjiln 
und Go*adiu i tru now of little valne, 

1 Arrian, fnJtm, tt. SI, felt, The 
ritatinjOtf frnio tbit* work in the pragont 
enniilor nil itfor to tk edition by 0. 
Hu] lor. 

4 Note B p p. 544. 

1 I Ji.'sil* Tin n t Kcmptliorno in tun 
Atrirj tiif Knfltrm Shi.Tfj tyf iitr Vtr- 
*£ JPi (published in Elm Jon mu) of 
th<* Go^tajiJiicsl So dffty, wd. vA 
rt-rnark*j that “ tlio whole k thia enort 
Jr 1 iiai |be 1 Culm l>> DiuiriftTi, -n distance 
nf room tfiiin twelf* hundred miles, in. 
Tvith /dw (xeeptluii*. H ono v**t arid 
omi *L rite wiuta+wEtli high rnOUDtelu 
ripLng ii e th© lack, whollv ^ulihltA of 
ImtU ti™ and vi^dionV Kh j>, 270, 

aieifhjlr of Ueut. Eemptbornti 
COu taint nuwfp VslJii L lde in fririspiitluil aa 
jo inti oonsts jrmd localities bo vbitod. 
but his aUcinpL* Ifi oomucl ttif-no with 
tbr- Voynet nf NVnitrbuw ntv for Lbo dh.«1 

I«:irl ni«ty nruL ill 
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§ 2. It is unfortunate that Arrian has not preserved to us 
any statement of the number or description of tho ships 
employed on this occasion. They formed without doubt but a 
small proportion of tho numerous fleet with which Alexander 
bud himself descended the Indus; and it may safely be assumed 
that they would consist principally of ships of war, or w long 
skips,” 11 % the Greeks termed their galleys for distinction's 
sake. But they were undoubtedly accompanied also by 
transports* apparently vessels of no great size, which had 
already formed part of the fleet on the Im his/ But we have 
no means of forming any estimate of tho number of these* 
or of the troops and seamen on board. 

It is still more to be regretted that we have 110 distinct 
account of tho point from which tho fleet took its departure. 6 
It is certain that this was considerably lower down than 
Pat tela, as we learn from tho journal of the voyage that it was 
only 150 stadia from the sea. Alexander hud indeed con¬ 
structed naval stations (Nawtathmi) at several joints in the 
Delta of the Indus* and it appears that the one at which the 
fleet of Nearehus was assembled, and tho last preparations 
made for tho voyage, was situated on the western arm of the 
river, probably on a largo island called Killouta. but in a 
locality where tho channels and mouths of the river are 


1 lu tU few passage* in which they 
*T¥i meiaiurt^l these vcswjla aroo&llftl 
a tem usnnlly sjipliod if 1 
-qifefsinl| ^»ts; jicm! ihu bafiH' that is 
trripluNVtl by AlTWl (inot, wL ‘4 § 7) 
in UciKTibing the fleet thut wan frtl- 
lnfed by Ali-Xunder for tho descent of 
the JinJns, 

1 FIJnj, Ofllhs&LTitu*, K*y* 

that Iho ilfH't toot itd departure fr.im ;i 
pbo4 which he calls XybusopoliH ■ but 
he Kiraipiftissfl that Isis Autlior dor.+ iwd 
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K Fkinmaqae Xykrutpolip^ Afejaralro 
co-ndim, unite ceperent eionliqm, juttn 
quod luirn-Ti, bllL ubi fWrit, non *ati.H 
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oiilv iiirwn, * which of Ihe bmadtal nf 
the Indus,* 

in.-hus, AS nprtci] by Arrian 

iTnditfi, e. J 2L § 2 \ say* only that they 

took their dflpaitnra /«wi th* meal 
Million (iwi Ml 1 1 Afefc- 

andOF IhMii cartW.^ m many rtf thews io 
bo ouatiii rtod in tho d*Ht of tho 
Indus, Ikitl the ocnvetl no 

information. Tho -Hii^-stion of llr. C, 
Mullor T that it wa* ^iluated on die 
iebfld nf KLlbmEii (VklAMffAh mcn- 
tioELt'it It Arrian in hit* oilu-r wl£ 
f Anah. li m) AJ the nW where Aka- 
under stntloaal hE* fleet in descending 
ttiL« Indus in ptafPBMjB cikh^, hut 

pTMiti I'm iim difiuta foundetioTL 
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peluuliy shifting, it is impossible to fix its position with any 
certainty. Three days were employed in dropping down the 
river, the bar at the entrance of which presented so formidable 
an obstacle as to induce the Greeks to cut a channel through 
a narrow bank of sand in order to reach the open sea * Having 
tlms entered the ocean they proceeded as far as a sandy island 
tailed Croc ala, and the next day reached a large and con¬ 
venient harbour, to which Nesrchus gave the name of the 
Fort of Alexander, 


5 3. Here they remained for some time. Searches had 
originally intended not to commence his voyage until a later 
period of the year, when the monsoon, concerning which the 
(..reeks had obtained accurate information, should be fully 
past; but the attacks of the natives had become so trouble¬ 
some, after the departure of Alexander, that ho had set out 
earlier than ho designed. The consequence was that he found 
the south-west monsoon still blowing with great violence, and 
having found a secure station in the Port of Alexander, lie 
remained then: twenty-four days until the wind abated. It is 
probable that the harbour which afforded him this opportune 
shelter was no other than the port of Kurrachee, now one of 
the most frequented scu-ports in this part of India- 1 Daring 
them stay here the troops saluted to a great extent on shell- 
Jh, the enormous size of which, aa compared to those in the 
European seas, naturally struck them with astonishment. 

W ben the fleet was able to put to sea again (about the 
beginning of November), it proceeded along the coast towards 
the West and in five days reached the month of the river 
Arubis, having accomplished a distance (according to their 

Snl'i 1 ( t0 ° G- *ih*) from the mouth 

tl 1 t -1 <\J "* a,1C0 J8 undoubtedly over-stated and 

the details of this part of the voyage cannot be made out with 

at. } Ms imtness, but the Arabia, at the entrance of which 
they found a commod.ous port, is undoubtedly the Poomlly, 


* ladiau C H 21, § G. 


i Not* C, p r 546 . 


5 Ibjil, t. 25 + £ 3. 
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the only considerable stream on this part of the coast, near 
the mouth of which is a small town called Somneanee, that is 
a place of some trade. 8 

§ 4. The coast thus far had been held by the Arabics, whom 
Arrian calls the last of the Indian tribes. From hence the 
navigators proceeded along the const of the Orito, and after 
three days’ voyage—during which they encountered a severe 
gale, in which they lost three of their ships—arrived at a 
place called Cocala, where, though there was no harbour, hut 
merely an open roadstead, Ne&rchus landed his crews in order 
to refresh them after the fatigues they had undergone. Here 
he was met by Leonnatus, who (as we have seen) had been left 
behind by Alexander for that purpose, and was able to take 
on board provisions for ten days, as well as to repair his ships, 
and recruit his crews out of the forces of Leonnatus.* 

Sailing hence with a fair wind he made good a course of 
500 stadia to the mouth of a river, or rather torrent, called 
the Tomerus, where hi* landing was opposed by the natives 
in arms, and had to be effected by force, under circum¬ 
stances strongly resembling those to be found in many modern 
voyages of discovery. The victory was indeed an easy one: 
the natives appear to have been mere savages, unacquainted 
with the use of iron or any other metal, and using sharp stones 
for knives, and spears with the points hardened m the lire.* 
Here Nearehus again remained for six days, and then made a 
short day’s voyage to a place called Malaria, which is termed 
by Arrian the limit of the Oritse. 

This part of the voyage presents no geographical difficulties. 
The site of Coeak cannot indeed be identified, because there 
is nothing to mark it, the locality being a mere open bench, 
off which it was possible for the ships to anchor. But the 
river Tomerus corresponds with that now called the Muklow, 
or IJinguI: and Malana may be clearly recognized in a head- 


* Hi'icinthnin^ in GtOQf. 

™L y r p. Fottfngw'j Tnmh 

in firh'M+h iVl« n, p, II, 


* Amu, Ind£ea r c. 28. 
1 Ibid. t. 
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bind which still preserves the name of Cape Milan or Mai in. 
1’ho distances however, as usual, are greatly overstated, the 
whole length of the voyage along the coast of the Onto being 
estimated at 1GOO stadia (16U G. miles), while the real dis¬ 
tance does not exceed 900 stadia in a direct line, and the 
windings of the coast are very trifling, 

§ 5. From this point began the navigation along the barren 
and desolate coast of tho Tchtliyophagi, the name given by the 
Greeks to the poor miserable savages who inhabited the sea- 
coast of tho Mekran, or Gcd rosin, This sterile tract extends 
for a space of more than 400 G, mils from Cape Mnlan to 
Cape Jask, preserving throughout a very uniform direction 
from 13. to W, and presenting but few prominent geographical 
features. It is well described by JJearchus, in much the same 
terms as have been repeated by modern voyagers, as a barren 
and inhospitable coast, though presenting from distance to 
distance spots where palm-trees grew, and water was to bo 
procured. Even where the coast was apparently a mere tract 
of barren sand, water was generally to be obtained (though 
often of bad quality) by digging wells of moderate depth 
near the shore.® Ihe difficulties of the fleet on tills account 
were consequently not so great as had been encountered bv 
the army under Alexander. The time of year also was favour¬ 
able, the winds at this season blowing generally prettily 
steadily from the land, and we do not hear of their encoun¬ 
tering any gules, or being detained by contrary winds, through¬ 
out this part of their passage. Both tho dangers and tho 
hardships of this part of the voyage appear indeed to have 
been greatly exaggerated. Nor can we wonder at this. They 
were proceeding along an unknown const, with a vast and 
unknown ocean beside them: and such exploring expeditions 
were almost entirely new to the Greeks. It was doubtless tho 
same feeling that led them vastly to overrate the distances 


rillnil 1>| be llie ('wh- at the | ^Mtrfbfhb^) 33 *'' th<5 
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actually traversed* The voyage along the coast of the Ich* 
thyopbagi, which had occupied them twenty days, 7 wjls cstU 
mated by Nearchus at “a Httlo more than 10,000 stadia” 
{1000 G, miles)* which, after making reasonable allowance 
for the windings of their course, along a coast offering few 
considerable sinuosities, is nearly, if not quite, double the truth * 
The natives of these sterile shores subsisted p as they do at 
the present day^ almost entirely upon fish p which they fre¬ 
quently devoured raw 1 , at other times drying it in the sun, ami 
pounding it into a sort of meal, of which they formed a kind 
of cakes. Even the few horses and cattle they possessed were 
compelled to subsist on the same food* They had very few 
boats and relied principally upon the supply of fish left 
stranded on the beach, or caught in stake-nets set up near the 
shore. Even their huts were constructed in great part nf 
fishes’ bones: in those of a superior kind they employed the 
bones of whales by way of beams or door-posts. This descrip¬ 
tion of the natives and their habits of life coincides precisely 
with the observations of modem voyagers. 1 So strongly 
marked are the natural conditions, by which those habits have 
been inexorably prescribed** 


T S™ the rorcfnl computation byPr. 
YfnctnL Pliny, however, myfl UM it 

took them thirty dnjfc and UU autbi'i-i ly 
on ft pedal of lhi* wrt ii turt wholly 
Worllikm „ 

* II tuny bo observed thnt 10,000 
«ta>lLiL In 20 days would give AQ 0 tiudin 
LI d M y P which ia just thoaverifri of u 
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■ Iwlirv. €. 23 ; Strabo X?- ^ § % 
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Arabia, tha emm luru fed ontimly nn 
dried finli and i letter raided together* 
OTL account of the great FCLircjty of 
in these tfununrut and Eft&dy 
fvgionis w (Journal &f iit-ogr^ Soc. fflt V. 
p r 3701. w „ 
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Ti. 23. § that Ali'XJimkr “fortadp 
the Ichthyophagi to aulMhrt m fUnli/ ' 
would 3i»ve Ut-n. eqairatent to con¬ 
demning them all (o frWurVfttluD. 

1 Kewpthoiflo, t c- pp 27U-273, Tk 
authority of two curlier voyager*, i^aol. 
Hlttir and Lkul. Porter, ie quoted by 
Hr. Vln«nt to the earno ml 
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5 8> The geographical details of this part of tho Famplus 
offer no special Interest, bat they may for the most part bo 
identified without difficulty, after making due allowance for 
the exaggeration of the distances. The first day’s voyage 
from Maiaua brought them to a place called liagisara, where 
there was a commodious port, after which they had to round a 
lofty promontory standing far out into the sea. This is clearly 
the headland now called Cape Arabah, on the east side of 
which is a bay, forming a deep and commodious port. Two 
days* voyage from thence brought them to a place called 
Calama, where there was a village and a few palm-trees. This 
name is still retained by a small river called the Kalami; and 
the island mentioned by Nearchus as about 100 stadia distant 
from the mainland is readily recognized in that now called 
Ash to la, one of the few islands along this coast, from which 
it is really about twelve miles distaut.* The next point of 
importance was a loity headland called Mosarna, projecting 
150 stadia into the sea, on the west side of which they found a 
well-sheltered port.* This can be no other than the promon¬ 
tory now called Passenec, or Pasni, with a town of the same 
name, but the town and port are on the east side of the 
Leadliiiid* instead of the west 

Here they found only a small village of fishermen, but 
obtained an important assistance by taking on board a pilot 
who was acquainted with the coast from thence to tho oon- 
hnes of Carmama, and under his guidance and direction the 
remainder of the voyage presented comparatively little diffi¬ 
culty. From this time we find them sailing much at nHit in 
order to take advantage of the land breeze. Meanwhile* their 
previsions were beginning to fail them, especially com, of 
winch they do not appear to have been able to get any addi¬ 
tional supply after leaving Coeak, But, on the sixth day 
after leaving Mosarna, having found a town on a hil] with 
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some signs of cultivation round it, Ne&rchus landed his troops, 
nod by making a hostile demonstration, compelled the inha¬ 
bitants to furnish him with such stores as they possessed. These 
were however for the most part limited to cakes of meal made 
from dried fish, in the manner already described, with a slight 
mixture only of wheat of liar ley-flour. This town, the name 
of which is not given by Arrian, appears to have been 
situated on the bay of Ghrettur, but the exact site cannot bo 
identified.* 

§ 7. From this point their voyage was conducted with much 
greater expedition than before. They had evidently acquired 
greater confidence in their navigation, besides having the 
advantage of a native pilot ; and the crews suffered so muck 
from scarcity of provisions, especially from the total want of 
fiour or grain of any kind, that Kearchiis was obliged to press 
the voyage by every means in his power. They thus accom* 
plbhcd a distance according to their Own coin put at ion of 
3750 stadia in six days—a rate of progress far exceeding what 
they had performed in the earlier part of their voyage. In the 
lust instance they sailed on through a whole night and day 
continuously, in order to reach a long low headland* which 
formed the boundary between the lehfchyophagi and Kamanin, 
and the next day, after rounding this point, they found them¬ 
selves at a place called 13adis,in a land of comparative fertility, 
where they were able to procure both dates and grain in 
abundance The site of Bndis may be fi xed at, or i n the ini me* 
diato neighbourhood of the modern town of Jask; and the low 
promontory is undoubtedly Cape which forms a pro¬ 

minent feature on this line of coiurf. 15 
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§ 8. Bi>loro we proceed to follow the lleet on it$ subsequent 
progress along the coasts of Car mania and Persia, we must 
ml vert to two other points connected with the earlier part of 
the voyage. The first of these is the curious account given 
1>% Neuchus ot their battle—the expression is not exagger¬ 
ated—with a swarm of whales, which took place off a town 
culled Cyiza. The presence of these sea*monsters was first 
announced by the columns ot water shot up into the air by their 
“ Mowing;'’ a phenomenon which was at first taken for water¬ 
spouts, hut a hen the sailors were told by their nati ve guides 
tluit they were produced by whales, « they were so terrified that 
the oars ft Li from their hands, Nearehus, however, encouraged 
them, und having drawn up his ships “ in order as if for battle ” 
commanded them all on a given signal to row rapidly forward 
towards the animals, and as they drew near to raise loud shouts, 
while the truxnjtets sounded for the attack, and the rowers made 
as much noise us possible with their oars. The astonished 
whales naturally plunged into the depths of the sea, and 
though they afterwards reappeared in another sjwt, the appre¬ 
hensions of the sailors were removed, and Nearchus was hailed 
with loud applause as the saviour of the llwt.' Such was the 
terror of the crews on this occasion that it appears to have 
produced as much effect on their minds as all their sufferings 
from hunger and other hardships. At the present day whales 
are still frequently met w ith in this part of the Indian Ocean, 
and it is not uncommon for a steamer bound from Aden to 
Bombay to encounter “a school” (as it is termed) of whales 
similar to that which caused such alarm to the fleet of Nearcbus. 
They however rarely approach so near the coast. 

§ SI. A much more startling assertion U, that while the 
navigators were following the coast of India (under which head 
N^rehus incluckd the territory of the Arabics and Grit*, but 
no that of the Ichthyophagij, they found the shallows not to 
follow the same rule as in other countries, but either the 
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was vertical at noon, or the shadow was cast to the south. He 
added, that the constellatbns and stars, which had usually been 
high in the heavens, now rose only just above the horizon, and 
those that were elsewhere constantly visible, rose anil set again 
after a short interval.® Both these phenomena would of course 
be really observed by navigators in the Indian Ocean who 
advanced far enough to the south to be well within the tropic: 
but it is certain that no such effect as that first staled could be 
witnessed by Xcarchns and his comrades, who at no period of 
their voyage were in a lower latitude than 24° 70' p or more 
than a degree north of the tropic. Moreover, the time of year 
(November) was one in which the sun would be far to the 
southward of the equator, and therefore no such appearance 
could bo seen, even had the voyagers penetrated—which 
assuredly they did not-—far with in the tropic. The only solu¬ 
tion of this difficulty that seems to present itself is, that 
Arrian, though in general reporting his authority with great 
clearness, has in this instance misunderstood his author, and 
represented Nearchus os stating, os a matter of hia (nmi e&pe- 
Hence and observation, that which he hod only reported as a 
fact witnessed by those who continued the navigation of the 
Indian coasts farther to the south.* 

§ 10. After having refreshed his crews at Bad is, Nearchus 
continued his voyage along the coast ol Carmania, which, as he 
correctly observed, had from this jwint a general direction 
towards the north-west, and after proceeding 800 stadia they 
came in sight of the lofty promontory, called by the natives 
Maccta, which stands on the opposite side of tbe strait at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, and being only about 30 G. 
miles distant would of course be readily seen from the Persian 
coast. 1 Here Oneskritus, who appears to have acted as second 
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in command, urged Nearehus to cross tho straits to this head¬ 
ed, and prosecute their exploration along the coast of Arabia, 
fortunately for the fleet Nearchns opposed this suggestion, 
and determined to continue the Yoynge along the eastern coast- 
Here two days more brought them to the month of tho river 
Aiuu u is, in the midst of a fertile district called Harmnsua, where 
Nearelms halted to repose his forces after all their toils. It 
was here that they unexpectedly fell in with a Greet, who had 
strayed from tin: army of Alexander, and learned to their great 
satisfaction that the king himself was encamped within a dis¬ 
tance of only five days journey in the interior. Nearchus 
himself, having provided for the safety of the ships by drawing 
them up on the shore, and defending them with a min part 
und trench, hastened to report to Alexander the safe arrival of 
the fleet j an announcement that was received with every 
demonstration of joy.* 

I ho river Anumis, which from this circumstance assumed so 
important a position in the narrative of Nearelms, is clearly 
the Same with the Mmah or Minab, a considerable stream that 
Hows into the northern angle or bight of the bay formed by the 
IWrnn cooat opposite to Cape Moeaendom. It Hows through 
f Ter >' fl ' rtlJe dktlict ;* “d the name of Harmozia, mentioned 
by Nearchus, was ^rpetuated down to a recent period in that 
of Ormuz, which became in the middle ages the centre of a 
flourishing and opulent monarchy . 4 The position of the camp 
ol Alexander, where that monarch waa evidently mating a pru- 
longed halt, is too vaguely indicated to be determined with 
any certainty : Dr. Vincent would place it conjectnndly in the 
district of Ciiroft or -Jemft, a fertile tract in the interior, about 
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85 G. miles from the mouth of the Miuub.® The suggestion 
is lit all events n plausible oue s and would suit well with the 
statement that it was from this print that Hephrcstion was 
appointed to lead the main body of the army by the lower road, 
through Parisian, to the sea. 4 

After a few days spent in rejoicings and festivities, Nearchus 
returned to the fleet and resumed his voyage along the coast of 
Camiuma, with the view' of conducting the fleet to 8usa- But 
hia progress from thence along the eastern shores of the Per¬ 
sian Golf presents comparatively little interest. Though it 
still partook in some degree of the character of an exploring 
voyage, as these coasts had never been navigated by Greeks, 
and their details were doubtless imperfectly known, there was 
a certain amount of trade carried on along them by native 
vessels, and the general direct ion anti character of the coast 
were undoubtedly known to the Persians, From this timo 
therefore the voyage became rather what we should term in 
modem days a surveying voyage than one of actual discovery. 

| 11, Immediately after leaving the mouth of the Amunis 
Keardms mentions their passing by a small is hind, barren and 
niggled, after which they came to a much larger one that was 
fertile and in habited, which he calls Oaracta. r l his is clearly 
the large island of Kishm, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
while the barren islet, to which he gives the name of Organa, 
was destined at a later period to become one of the most 
important centres of commerce iu the East, and obtained a 
world-wide celebrity under its medieval name of Ormuz. 7 

The succeeding points hi the voyage have no particular 
interest. After touching at several other island^ as well as at 
a small town on the mainland called Hisidone (probably the 
modern Dmm) they visited a small island, the name of which 
is not given, hut which is noted by Nearchus for its pearl 
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fishery* which waa carried on in the same maimer as in the 
Indian Ocean/ It is remarkable that this b the only notice 
found of the pearl fisheries for which the Persian Gulf ia now 
so celebrated/ As they proceeded up the sea-coast of Persia 
Proper, the navigation became more intricate and difficult* the 
coast being described as abounding in shoals, rocks, and reefs, 
a character fully confirmed by modem observations. On one 
occasion three of the ships got aground op a sand-bank at low 
water, but were got off in safety, 1 and Nearchus had the satis¬ 
faction. of accomplishing this difficult part of the voyage 
without the loss of a single vessel. They were however com¬ 
pelled to bait at the month of a river named Sit&cua (the 
modern Jay rah) for not less than twenty-one days to refit the 
ships: and here also they laid in afresh supply of provisions. 
From bonce to the head of the Gulf the rivers and headlands 
may be identified with little difficulty; but the only marked 
geographical point is a peninsular headland named Mesembria, 
which is clearly the same occupied by the modem town of 
Abu-Shehr, or Hushire, now the principal trading-place on the 
Gulf. 

No towns of importance wore met with; a circumstance 
readily accounted for by the barren character of the shores. 
Nearclm* indeed well describes the whole province of Persia as 
divided into three natural zones or belts, of which that along 
the sea-const is sandy and barren from the extreme heat: 
farther inland comes a tract of great fertility, which enjoys a 
temperate climate, and produces all kinds of fruit* vines, &c. t 
in great abundance^ while it contains also extensive pastures 
anil forests, and is traversed by abundant streams. North of 
this again is a cold and snowy region of a rugged and mouu- 
tnmoua character/ This description is in substance repeated 
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by Strabo * and Entirely agrees with the observations of modern 
travellers. 

$ 12, The boundairy between Persia Proper and Susiana was 
marked by a river called by Nearchus the Arosb (by Strabo 
and other writers the Greatis), which, aa he remark^ wits the 
largest stream he had seen since leaving the Indus. This is 
clearly the modem Tab, sometimes also called the Endian, or 
IIindian (from a city of that name on its banka), which is 
decidedly the most important stream that llowa into the Persian 
Gulf on its eastern side* Prom hence the shores became so 
shoal and muddy, that the ships could no longer approach the 
land at night, as they were accustomed to d o; but held their 
course along the outskirts of the mild banks till they reached 
a place called Diridotis, at the mouth of the Euphrates, which, 
though a mere village* was a place of considerable trade in the 
aromatic productions of Aral.ua, which were brought thither 
by merchants from that country/ 

It is singular that though wo are distinctly told in the first 
instance that Nearchus had been commissioned by Alexander 
to bring the fleet on to Susa, 1 he had thus carried it to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, as if with the object of ascending 
that river to Babylon. But having learnt at Diridotis that 
Alexander himself was on his way to Susa* he turned hack, and 
after retracing his course for some distance, and passing the 
marshy lake which was formed by the waters ot the ligris, he 
entered the river Pusitigris* and ascended it with his whole 
fleet as far us the point where Alexander hud thrown across it a 
bridge of boats* for the passage of his main army to Hum. 
Here the land and sea forces were once more united, and the 

voyage of Nearchus was at au cud/ 

§ 13. The voyage had occupied almost exactly five months 7 
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from the time the fleet left the Indus: but of this period con¬ 
siderable intervals hud been taken up by long halts; especially 
that at first starting of 24 days in the port of Alexander, 
and more recently of 21 days in the mouth of the Sitaeus. 
But even allowing for all such deductions, their progress had 
been unusually slow, a circumstance which was owing in great 
part to the nature of the voyage, the object of which, as 
Nearchus distinctly urged, was not merely to accomplish the 
navigation from point to point, but to examine the coasts as 
they went along, observe the nature of the country, and ascer¬ 
tain what tow ns or harbours were to be found,* The fulfilment 
of these purposes necessitated a very different rate of progress 
from that of an ordinary voyage, while under any circum¬ 
stances the progress of a large fleet will be much slower than 
that of a single well-appointed vessel. Hence it is altogether 
delusive to refer to the voyage of Nearchus as a specimen of 
the rate of sailing of ancient navigators, and the distances that 
they could accomplish in a given time. 

The success with which Xeurchus had completed this enter¬ 
prise, was a source of additional satisfaction to Alexander, 
as giving him favourable prospects for the scheme which he 
undoubtedly entertained of following it up by a similar voyage 
along the coasts of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Bed 
Sea; a much longer and more perilous navigation, yet one 
which would probably have presented no insuperable obstacles 
to so able and cautious a commander as Xearchns. Had Alex¬ 
ander lived to see the completion of this greater design, he 
would not only have made a most important addition to geo¬ 
graphical knowledge, but would have opened up the way for 
direct tirade between Egypt and India, and have thus laid the 
first foundation of that regular intercourse with the Litter 
country which assumed so much importance at a later period. 
As it was, the voyage of Nearchus was destined to remain an 
isolated effort, attended with very little result that had any 
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immediate bearing upon the commerce or civilization of the 
ancient world* It was a link in a chain of which the others 
were still wanting. It 13 indeed of peculiar interest to m m 
the drat voyage of discovery of which we have any detailed 
narrative; 1 and it is certain that the commander displayed no 
common amount of ability in its execution- But while doing 
justice to the really great qualities of which Nearchus gave 
proof—to his energetic perseverance and courage, combined 
with prudence and caution—it is idle to compare him, as has 
been done by l>r + Vincent, to such navigntoia as Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, whoso exploits have exercised an enduring 
influence upon all succeeding ages. 

1 Thru or IlttEtio i% fkfl wtt hive seen, so imparfeoWj knowis tomato sdsnit &f 

ho ofimpariaan ld this mftfCt* 
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COMPARISON 'WITH PLINY, 


We cannot bstfsr appreciate the value and importance of the 
unusually an then tic form in which the voyage of Noarehus km 
been recorded to us by Arrian, than by comparing it with the 
account of the usmo voyage as given by l'liny. (Nat. Hitt. vi. 33, 
5 P6-100.) That writer appears to have followed exclusively the 
authority of Ofiosieritus, without comparing it with the mere 
authentic narrative of Nearchun: hut even that of Onesicritns ho 
in reality quotes only at second hand, from tho work of Jtiba the- 
Maiitilanian. who hail doubtless given a mere compendium or 
abridgement of the original. (This appears lo be dearly the moan- 
iug of the words 1 indicare convent! iptm prodit Oiutieritm, tlisfl 
Alexandri eircumvectus in modi terra uea Pcrkd is cx India, iwircfu 
pr^mev Juba,” S Sfi,) ! The words “Oneaicriti ot Nenrcld navigdtio" 
correctly describe tho wyaje, but certainly do not imply that he 
hid consulted the voA of Nearchus himself; while the statement 
that follows, that it contained no regular enumeration of the 
halting-places or distances {nee nomina habet mansionum. nee 
spiKia) is glaringly false, if applied to the methodical and regular 
journal that we have Wore u H . In the following extract he gives 
indeed a certain number of geographical names of rivers, head- 
landu, Ac.; but none that wore mere halting-placea (man aior.es), 
“ many of which occur in the work of Near elms, nor has he in any 
instance given the distances from point to point (spatia). The 
information he has furnished us is in this respect perfectly in 
accordance with what he tells i. B of the authority from which ho 
wrote, buck an enumeration however—though very meagre and 
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unsatisfactory as compared with the rnrrulivc preserved to ns by 
Arrian—would not he without ite value if the selection worn made 
with method and accuracy* Tint unfortunately, whether From the 
Fault of Hih authorities or hi# own* th© abstract given by Pliny i# so 
utterly confused and inaccurate that it may be aaftly pronounced 
altogether worthier. It will be sufficient here to give that por¬ 
tion of it which relates to the voyage From the month of the Indus 
to the entmucc of the Gulf of Peiwa. After having justly emorod 
hifl author For omitting to indicate clearly the point from which 
the fleet took it# departure, he proceeds : 

>L Haa^ tamcn digua menioratu prodontur: Arbi a oppidtim a 
\wrolu couditum in navigation e co h flu men Xu brum navi uni 
capax T contra insuhv distnns lsx stadia, Alexandria condita a 
Letfonato jueuti Alexandra iu finibus gentis. Argent j^rtu isaltlbri, 
flu men Tombcron navig&bile, circa quo] Faairffi; delude Iehthyo- 
phagi turn longo trwctu ut xxx dierum apatio pnanmvigavoriut; 
insula qijsfc Solis appellatur et eadem Hympharnrn eubile, rubens, 
in qua null mu non animal absumitnr, inccrtifl causia, Ori gens, 
flumen Carmnniie Hyctanis portuosum ©t anro Jertile; nh eo 
pH mum Bcptentrionei appaniisBe adnotavere. Arctnmm noque 
omnibus cemi noctibus, neo totis nnquam. Achsemenidas usque 
illo tenuis*©. Aoris et ferri metalla et arsenici et mimi excrcerL 
Indo promontorimu Carman est h ex qno in adversa on ad gen torn 
Arabics Macau trajectua diktat L Hr p, Insulas ties, quorum Oraclo 
tantnm hiibitatnr uquosa, a conlinenti xvV M p> Insult quaiuor 
yam in Kmn ante Pcnrida, Circa ha# hydri morini viccnura enbi- 
tormn adust an tea (erraore clAEsem/ F (IS 97* ^d. Sillig, whose 

text has been followed.) ^ b 

It is bard I v worth while to examine this extract in detail. Tins 
baa already been don© by DodweR in his TRsscrtatioii on the 
Voyage of icarchus ; by Dr. Vincent (voL L p. 70-70)*and by Geier 
(dtar + Magni Hidvr. pp^ 1< ^) i T,lC slightest 

comparison with the authentic narrative a# preserved to us b\ 
Arrian will bo sufficient to show that while FUnj ha# retained 
Some nnnii'fl correelly, or in a form that can ho easily' twogni^tl, 
and hm preserved some interesting detached facta* the whole has 
t*en jumbled together in so confined a fora, that we should bo 
unable to derive from it any geographical conclusions at alb it wt5 
were not provided w ith tho means of doing so by iht? assistance ol 
olher and more aulhentic sources, Fort aunt© is it for us that wo 
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pne»esa a journal, of which (as Dr. A’in coat remarks, p, 7d) “the 
Erccuracy is as conspicuous aa the inaccuracy of Pliny is demon¬ 
strable.' 1. 

It h fiens&rk&ble that PIEnj in two ot thr^ other [iae.^g^a (vt + 
107, lDSi* 124) cites Nearthus as his authority for dmt&-peeB along 
the Coast, thong'll he appears to have found none in the narrative 
which he hail Wore him T when he wrote the passage which we arc 
now considering. But in these cases also (here can be very little 
doubt that Pliny quotes him only at second-hand, and has taken 
the hOitercient of di^tanccfl from tsome intermediate com pile r. The 
mini hem given are in every instance erron&oue, but this may ariso 
merely from the coniption of the text. 


NOTE B, p* 526. 

ESTIMATE Or DISTANCES BY SEA—SUPPOSED Dir!’EKENtE 
OF STADIA. 

No ancient writer (as far as I am aware) has preserved to us any 
account of the inode in which, ancient navigators computed or 
estimated the distances traversed by them at sea. No allusion is 
found to any process analogous to that of the modem fey: a simple 
device, but by no means so simple tint wo are entitled to assiinio 
it to have been in u*o in all ages. 

In regard to the voyage of Nearchus it will ho found that the 
distances are uniformly over-rated : in most cases very far exceed¬ 
ing the truth. To Hiich an extent indeed is this !ho case that it 
induced Dr. Vincent to adopt the suggestion of M. DAnville, and 
aHsuriie that Nearchus had throughout reckoned by a different 
stadium from that employed in estimating distances on land. This 
was indeed, in the time of D Anville, the ordinary medo of solving 
such difficulties, and attempting to save ihe credit of ancient, 
writers for accuracy. I3ut even if we overlook tho extreme im- 
probubilitj that Arrian should have continued reckoning the dis¬ 
tances in this part of his work by stadia of fifteen to the Roman 
mile, while he elscwliero uniformly employs the ordinary Made 
of eight to a mile; or that there should have existed a nimtienl 
atediutii, not milch more than half the common itinerary sUde, 
without any hint of such a difference being found in any of the 
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ancient geographers—it will be found on examination that even 
this bold hypothesis ia far from removing the difficulty. 

Though Dr + Vincent considers himself compelledi by the wide 
divergence of the measures of Kearcbne from the truth, to adopt 
the supposition that they are reckoned in these short stadia* ho 
nevertheless admits that oven with this resource ki H is not possible 
to establish a [correct] proportion of part to part, or perhaps to 
measure five hundred bt&dia in any detached portion of the course 
with satin faction ri (p. 55). Moreover when lie comes to the part 
of the voyage along the coast of the Iehthyophagi, where the fleet 
en countered the greatest hardships and difficulties, he finds that iH the 
stadium of IT Anv ill e is less applicable to this coast, dl which measures 
only 4SG miles in a straight line* and G2o {according to his own 
calculation) by the court© of the fleet (p. 229)* A pretty notable 
difference, w hich ho explains principally by supposing thattheir 
distresses caused the distances to appear longer, at the same time 
that they engaged tho mind too much to allow of accurate calcula¬ 
tion !P (p, 230), What means of accurate calculation they possessed 
m any case he has omitted to toll ns* But when tho fleet reached 
the coasts of Carmania and proceeded up the eastern shores of the 
Persian Gulf* where they were comparatively free from anxiety 
and on countered no serious difficulties, it ia found that the error is 
in the contrary direction, 11 the measures upon tide coast proving as 
erroneous from deficiency as those on the coast of the lohthyophagi 
from excess '*; a fault for which {adds Dr. Vincent} ta no better ex¬ 
cuse can be given than the situation of Neatchu& in both instances. 
If distress magnified the length of his former measures, ease and 
security appear to have diminished those on tho coaet off Kar^ 
mania n (p. 3tie). But such an explanation at once excludes tho aup- 
pfeitinn of any real wcanuret or cal-Litlafirsn whatsoever* and if we are 
compelled to fill back upon mere estimates {which is un¬ 

doubtedly the truth) it ia surely much more simple to admit those 
estimates to be for n part of the voyage more widely erroneous 
lhan Dr. Vincent would allow, rather than have recourse to the 
forced assumplton of a different mode of reckoning, in fltadm of 
a kind of which we have no other mention. 

The mode in which M, D’Anvillo arrived at his conclusion is 
indeed sufficiently oxtraondiDary, and is justly rejected by Dr. 
Vincent* though ho adopted his result as applied to the voyage of 
Nearchus. In a passage of Armies In (De Cula^ ii. 14) already 
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Adverted to, that philosopher estimates the circumference of tho 
oarth at 4130,000 stadia, while it is well known that the same cir¬ 
cumference was calculated by EratoHthenes at 252,000 stadia. 
Therefore, concludes the trench geographer, the stadium of Aristotle 
must have been to that of Eratosthenes as 252 to 400; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this was the stadium in o» among the 
Macedonians, and consequently that employed by Near elms, But 
in fact the attempt of Eratosthenes to measure a portion of a great 
circle on the earth’s surface was, so far as wo know, the first ran/ 
aftanp! made by any Greek to measure or calculate the circum¬ 
ference of the earth at all. All previous measurements, or rather 
estimates, including that of Aristotle, were merely conjectural: 
and the true inference from the passage in question is. not that 
Aristotle employed a different stadium, but tlmt he supposed tho 
world to lie vastly larger than it really is. Wo find accordingly 
that his estimate of the earths circumference was universally to- 
jecti.d bj later Greek writers, after the more accurate invest!'rations 
of Eratosthenes. 

Major lienncll also justly rejected tho Aristotelian studs of 
M. D’Anvillti, of which no trace is found in any ancient author. 
Yet he himself fell into a somewhat similar error, and was induced 
by a comparison of numerous distances, as stated by ancient authors, 
to assume - an average of 71S to the degree” for the Olympic or 
common stadium of Greece, giving 505 English feet to the stade, 
instead of BOB feet, which correspond with the 600 Greek feet 
universally recognized by I he undents as the leugth of the ordinary 
stadium. (Kennull a Gewjraphy nf 1/eiWota*, p. 31 .) 


NOTE C, p. 528. 

FORT OF ALEXANDER. 

This suggestion was first made by Major Ecnnell (Memoir of a 
Map of i/mdostos, p. 1B7), and has been adopted both by Gosscllin 
and C. MOfer. 1 ho importance or tho port of Kurmheo is such a* 
to Leave little doubt of its correctness. Dr, Vincent, in whose da vs 
Kurracbco was little known, placed the Port of Alexander just 
beyond Cape Monze, a view that is open to the unanswerable 
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objection that there Ss do port of the kind to be found there; nJftd 
ho haa thus thrown hia whole goograpby of this part of the coast 
into confusion. 

It must bo admitted that on any view the topography of this 
portion of tho voyage (from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Arabia) remains very obscure . it is difficult to understand ho^i 
Neardma should have rounded such a headland m Cape Monza 
without making any mention of it: and tho harbour culled ^Loron- 
to bora or the Port ef Women, described by Arrian as Largo* room)* 
deep* and well sheltered* though having hut a narrow entrance* 

{Xtpyp ptyav wot CvmjuiXijs *oi rf*U OJtAumre* i b « airruV 

crfv^ p Indict o. 22 , § 5) has not yet been identified. This point 
ia the more important as the name is si ill found in Ptolemy (vi, *1* 
§ 2)j and it must therefore probably have continued to ho a place 
fror[Uoiited by navigator^. 


NOTE I), p- 532. 

THE IS LAH H OF A9HTOLA* 

Aalilola Wing the only island of any si»o along this coast, there 
can Tto litilu doubt that it is tho «amo which is referred to by 
Nearchvs in another passage (Arrian, Indi(.(f t o. 31} though he there 
says it was called by tho native# Noeala. It was reganlwl by them 
with superstitious dread, believing that whoever landed there im¬ 
mediately disappeared. Ono of the transports was indeed actually 
lost, but Nearohus touched at tho island with his own ship, and 
compelled his sailore to go ashore, without any ill effect. It is 
singular that a similar superstition should still linger about (ho 
island in modem times; Captain Blair, who was ono of tho first to 
explore iheso coasts (in 17?4) having been waned by the natives 
at Paascneo, that it would l>e dangerous to approach tbo island of 
Ashtola. as it mt emhantal, and that a ship had been turned into a 
rock. (Vincent, vol. i. p. 2t>©.) It abounds in turtle or large 
size and excellent quality: but no mention is made of these by 
Nearahon, nor does it appear ever to have suggested itself to the 
minds of the Crock voyagers to avail themselves of this important 
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wiaoqrcp, though suffering so severely from want of provisions. It 
i» remarkable indeed that no indication of the use of turtle as an 
article of food is found in either Greek or Roman writers, 


NOTE E, p. 535. 

SUPPOSED ASTRONOMICAL CHANGES* 

This suggestion, which agrees in substance with the views of 
Goesollin and Schmfoder, appears to me much more plausible I ban 
that proposed by Dr. C. Muller, that the statement in question was 
interpolated from Onesicritna, and did not really proceed from 
Nearahus at all. Apart from the improbability that Arrian, who 
has throughout followed the narrative of Kearchus with the utmost 
faithfulness, should, in one or two instances only, introduce state¬ 
ments from other sources without any hint that they were so 
derived, the particular fact in question i» expressly cited as 
•*?* ««" b s "«™ CimparWT^r 81 ^ ym, . , , a<W 
on ol <f K Ut dinSmv rf TO ; T i „ 25) Jt 

therefore unpossible to doubt that it was found in his narrative. 
But two circumstances seem to me to concur in favour of the other 
hypothesis: the one tlmt this passage occurs at the piint where 
Search™ according to his own view, had arrived at the western 
mn of lndia, the Amines and Grit* being regarded by him as 
Indian tribes; where lm therefore acorns to have paused, L we find 
bun doing on other occasions {see c. 2E>, 36,40) to make some general 
remarks oa the Indian coasts and people. On such an occasion he 
m,gbL easily have introduced the mention of * remarkable a 
phenomenon (to the Creeks of those days) which he had learnt 
from Indian navigators, who worn doubtless even at (hat period in 

fZT* * 5“ "“T e "* af tb ' P«l«* -E oa 

Malabar. Even the words ^ ^ r> )Da y «rfc»# 

fo^'l 1 a* they are^ntro- 

dneed by Arrian, they undoubtedly can have reference only to 

r But ^-i^mstance that a P( iars 
to me nM on the supposition that the statement wasSly 

r " : ° f hirt experience, is, that, i 

the passage elands m Amao, these appearances were only visible 
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tclcii they far aui to sea, ivtoanh the south {Sjebv p*v cjr itq AAdf 
Toy rmov ik irpOS Now their voyogo 

was throughout a coasting voyage in the strictest sonso of tho 
term; they were never driven out to sea by violent galea; in fact 
they anchored off shorn every night, It is certain therefore that 
they could never have been on any occasion more than a few miles 
to the south of the cooat line; and of course no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the appearance of the bud and stars con Id have been pro¬ 
duced by such a deviation. On the other hand, the words just 
cited would naturally find a place, if NcarchuB woro recounting the 
observations of others^ and the general experience of navigators in 
the Indian seas. 

There seems indeed little doubt tliat such perverted statement* 
as to the astronomical phenomena observed were really made by 
Onefticritus (cited by Pliny, vi* 23 T § 9S ; see above, p. 543), and are 
quoted from him by other wntfiju, but it is inerediblo that Nearchus, 
whom wo find throughout a careful and trustworthy authority, 
should have been guilty of so flagrant a departure from the truth. 


NOTE F, p. 537. 

ISLAND OF OftMTJE. 

The fate of Ormuz has indeed been a singular one. The island 
itself is not only, (w it is termed by Nearchus^ barren and rugged 
in a supreme degree, but wholly destitute of fresh water. \ ot the 
advantages of its opportune situation at the entrance of the Persian 
G ul f, and of its secure harbour, reti dured it in tho middle ages under 
its Arabian rulers, and still more after it had fallen into the hands 
of she Portuguese, one of the greatest emporiums of trade arid con¬ 
sequently one of the wealthiest cities of tho East. Barbosa, who 
describes it as it existed be hire its conquest by tho 1 ortuguesa in 
1514, has left a curious account of tho variety and extent of its 
commerce at this period, when it served as the chief whence 

the spicea, gems and other productions of India and tho silk of 
Chinn* were carried to Alexandria, Cairo, and the chief cities of the 
West {Barbate Description of tk* Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 
published by the Hakluyt Society in ibfiti. FP* 41-45.) At a later 
period u the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind lh had become proverbial 
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for the rich w of tho Kuai (Milton, Paradise Lmt, book ii. v. 2.) 
Tlio island continued in the hands of the Portuguese till 1G22, 
when it to wrested from them by the Persian monarch Shah 
Abbas, who demolished tho city and transferred the inhabitants, as 
woll ,is what survived of tho trade, to the town of Bunder Abbas or 
Gombroon, on iho mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz. The island 
itself is described as "a mere barren rock, formed of rook salt and 
sulphur, and on ti roly destitute of vegetation. Its appearance is 
thus altogether the most desolate that can bo imagined." (Kemp- 
diorne in Qcotjr Journal, v oh v. p, 274.) It is Inhabited only by a fo w 
fishurmcn, but a small garrison is maintained there by the Imam of 
Muscat, (For a more recent account of Ormuz, as well as of the 
neighbouring island of Kishm, see a paper by Col. Polly, in the 
Journal of Gewjr. Sec, vol xusiv. pp. 251-358,) The Arabic name 
of the island, before it assumed that of Ormuz fnm, the neieh- 
boanng mainland, was Jomn or Djenm. In which somo resem- 
blauce luay perhaps be traced to the ancient appellation, winch is 

wntten Organa by Arrian, but appears under the form Ogyris in 
Btiabo and Pliny, bJ 


NOTE G, p. 530. 

DIStDOTlB, 

strat 27 £ Diri ^ tie V* twmi ih “V author. Bet 

2*; Eunhm^whT P * dty (aI,ed Terwl011 at a* month 

midor the Macedonian ti^T '(Abydenu s ap^.l^W t 
Ifenco tho two have been generally tdeoLffWl Tt \ ' 

zz? , T r"™ 

ancioet city, founded by Nebuchadnezzar (Stral* ii D BO 
p. 7B5 5 Dronys, Perieg. v. 98Q), while Diridotie dcLb^l 'a 
mere yUage, though resorted to by the merchants of Arabia' It 
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that tti-Ci fltte of Tenedon is marked by a gigantic mound called 
Jobel Sanaai, near the (supposed) Fflliaeopa^ branch of the 
Euphrates, and about 23 rullcs S.S.^V, of Bafijonli, is plausible 
enough. 

It is more interesting to observe that the man nor in which 
Nea rebus speaks of Piridotis ob situated af tie fmat/A of the. Evjihr&tety 
which was navigable fur 3300 stadia from thence to Babylon, appears 
to show conclusively that tho Eiiphrates in his titno still communi- 
eated with tho sea by an independent channel of its own. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Successohs oi' Alexander. 


Section I.— Megastkenea.^Increated knowledge 0 /India. 

^ under the Grout, with the confusion 

which followed it, and the internecine struggles among his 
generals, gave a severe cheek to the progress of geographical 
<Wrery,asweU as to the general advance of civilization in 
the East. It 1 * true that, for a time, the death of the great 
conqueroT did not seem likely to he followed by the dis- 
aolution of his empire, mile the rival candidates for 
I»ower were contending among themselves for supremacy, the 
provinces even the remotest of them, continued to acquiesce 
in Macedonian m e, and to bo governed by Macedonian 
satru]^ When at lust a new order of things began to emerge 
out ot the chaos, and it was evident that the great Macedonian 
empire would to ^rmanently divided into several separate 
and independent monarchies, still the whole, or almost the 
Whole, of the Asiatic conquests of Alexander remained united 

11 - U .1 * ” rai ^ lL ’ t “ nc that Seloucus Nicator esta¬ 
blished h.mself at Babylon in me. .112, he became virtually 
the tord and muster of all the vast regions of Upper Asia, to 
which, after the fall of Antigomis (in b.c. 3(11) were added also 

Mincr pST ° k T Cf Asi “' ° T Whftt we *>w Asia 
^1, ^7 h “* only fortified himself in 

the ondisputoil possession of Egypt, but held also the im- 

arinttoaatef ^ ^ ** ***** ** of Phoenicia, 
ut.ll the scat of an extonsuo and flourishing commerce. 

Of the steps by which Keleucus established and secured his 

tszza tzzTr ! r ,h ° * 

t information; the meagre 
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historians of this period confining their attention almost ex¬ 
clusively to the contests between the rival competitors for power. 
But there appears no doubt that ho was called up>h to make 
a scries of successive campaigns into different provinces* the 
governors of which had probably taken advantage of the con¬ 
fusion at head-quarters to establish themselves in virtual 
independence* trusting for safety to the remoteness of their 
situation* and the difficulty of approaching them- The details 
of these operations, had they been preserved to us, would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the geography of 
Upper Asia, but as it is* they are & mere blank* AH that we 
learn is that by degrees Selenens consolidated his dominion 
over the whole of the eastern provinces* which had been 
comprised in the empire of Alexander, including the remote 
regions of Boctriana, Sogdiana, and the Pnropamisus; and that 
he transmitted this extensive empire until mi nished to his son 
Antioch us. That prince had indeed been already established 
during the lifetime of his father {me. 293) in the government 
of all the provinces east of the Euphrates, with the title of 
king. The statement that no less than seventy-two satrapies 
were subject to the authority of Selene us,* it it be indeed 
founded on fact,, would prove that he must have instituted a 
new administrative partition of his dominions, subdividing the 
previously existing provinces into much smaller governments, 
a measure that would indeed he dictated by sound policy, as 
tending to diminish the excess of power confided to former 
&utntps. a But of such a system we find no other Indication* 

§ 2* On one point only do we obtain any further informa¬ 
tion concerning the proceedings of Seleucus in the East* and 
although the statements preserved to us arc even here imperfect 
and unseatisfactory, they possess nevertheless a great interest. 
It ia certain that Scleucus not only renewed the relations with 


1 Appinn. Njfipwi- c. 62 . 

3 Ditiyudi {HAUnirmUt. VuL t p. 
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India which Alexander had begun* but materially extended 
them, and acquired important additional information concern- 
iug jouts of that country to which the Greek arms never 
penetrated. 

So far as *re ore able to discern, the Greek satraps, who 
had been appointed by Alexander to the command of the pro 
vinces adjacent to India, maintained the Macedonian power 
in the regions west of the Indus; but having taken |Hirt with 
Anti go 11 us in the contest for Lpper Asia, they naturally 
found themselves on hostile terms with Selene us, who was 
consequently obliged successively to reduce them under his 
authority. Ibis he appears to have successfully accomplishedi 
and there is no doubt that he had at one period reunited under 
his government all the provinces that lay west of the Indus. 

Meantime an important revolution had taken place in the 
regions, east of that river. A native chief, whom the Greeks 
name Sandracottus—the original Indian form of the name is 
Chandia-gupta—had overthrown in succession the petty native 
dynasties that were reigning in the Punjab and had thus 
become the founder of a powerful monarchy, which he had 
subsequently extended by his arms eastward, from the bonks 
id this Sutledgc to the Jumna and the Ganges, where he 
overthrew the powerful monarchy of the Piaaians, and thus 
established his authority over the whole of the north of India. 1 
As soon therefore as Seleueus bad recovered possession of the 
countries west of the Indus, be found himself in the presence 
of a powerful and warlike monarch, commanding resources of 
a very different character from any that had Wen opposed 
to Alexander.* In such a state of things the occurrence of 
hostilities between the two was almost inevitable, bnt of the 


1 Juhliim IV. A. Fur tii<j hbrfrqy nf 
ftiiubMottiiaaniL thf revolution 
h}‘ him in thn ki^riam tm tiietuoK* nf 
ilic OftDfei, fbimilnl ntmrly A century 

fcH'Fiin?. fey thi- HjigiidJui riyERity, mqq 
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circumstances and, character of these we are almost wholly 
ignorant. It appears certain that Seleticus crossed the Indus 
and invaded the dominions of the Indian king, hut it is 
probable that ho did not advance far j s at all events it is clear 
that the final result of his operations was not successful, as by 
the treaty which ho ultimately concluded with Simdracottus, 
he not only yielded all claims to the Punjab, but eeded^ a 
portion of the districts of the Paropamisus and Amchosta, 
which had been previously held by the Macedonians, so that 
both banks of the Indus were now united under the authority 
of the Indian king. 4 Seleuciis however received in exchange 
not less than five hundred elephants—an addition to his forces 
which he may well havo regarded as an ample equivalent for 
the precarious possession of a few 1 remote and barbarous dis¬ 
tricts. lie hastened to return to Babylon to take part in the 
coalition against Antigonus (£>.c. 3U‘2). 

Throughout the remainder of his reign Sandjacottus con¬ 
tinued to maintain the most friendly relations both with 
Belencua and his son Anliochus. He sent repented embassies 
to Babylon, while the Syrian king in return sent a Greek of 
the name of Mcgasthenes, who appears to have enjoyed a high 
place in his confidence and favour, as envoy to the court of 
Sandiacottus. Megusthcaes retired to the capital of the 
Indian king, at Palibotlirt on the Ganges where lie resided 
for some time, and brought away an amount of information 
concerning India in general, which became for a long time 
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tbe foundation and principal authority for all that the Greekn 
know in regard to that country. 

§ 3. I he work of Megasthekes has unfortunately perished; 
hut large extracts from it have been preserved to especially 
liy Arrian and Strabo, both of whom have taken it as the base 
of their descriptions of India, in regard as well to its natural 
features, as to its political institutions and to the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants. 1 A considerable amount of informa¬ 
tion had indeed been already collected by the companions and 
generals of Alexander, and given to the world by Jfearchn^ 
Oncsicritns and others, and it is not always possible to separate 
distinctly the statements derived from these different sources* 
In taking a brief review of the real extent and value of the 
knowledge of India acquired at this time by the Greeks, it 
Is of 11 tile eon sequence to observe this distinction; but in 
general it may be assumed that the statements of Strabo and 
Arrian, for which no other authority is expressly cited, arc 
derived from Megasthenes. 


5 h Already Ivcfore Alexander had reached the banks of the 
Kyphosis he had received information of the existence of a great 
and powerful empire established on the banks of the Ganges, the 
resources of which were doubtless greatly exaggerated by the 
native reports that were transmitted to him* According to these 
statements, Xundrames, the king of the Pniskos, who ruled over 
the whole of the territories east of the Jumna, commanded an 
army of not less than 2uQ,OOG infantry, 2Q,MJ0 cavalry, 3000 
elephants, and more than 2000 war-chariots But with every 
al low am sc for exaggeration, there seems no doubt that even at 
this peril*! there really existed a powerful monarchy, com¬ 
bining under its sway the whole of the fertile regions frem the 
■l iimna to the mouths of the Ganges : while the overthrew of 
the then existing dynasty by Sandrecottus seems to W im- 
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partud fresh life md vigour to the whole empire, at the same 
time that he so materially e&teuded its confines towards the 
west. The seat of government had been already established at 
the city which the Greets called Palibothra* a form under 
which we readily recognise the native appellation of Fatali- 
putra; it was situated at the junction of the Ganges w r ith the 
Sone, a few miles above the modern city of Patna, 3 * 

| 5* On his journey to the capital Megastbencs folio wed 
what was termed ** the royal road/* and it is to him that we ore 
indebted for the only definite geographical data that have been 
preserved to us by ancient writers concerning this part of 
India, Unfortunately his statements of distances have been 
transmitted to us only by Pliny, 1 and the numbers m they 
stand cannot be regarded as trustworthy. But th& genera! 
line of route may be clearly followed. The principal ]>oitd» or 
stages arc thus given ;— L * Prom the Hypliasis to the Heay drus 
(Sutledge)j 108 Homan miles; thence to the lomunes (Jumna), 
the same distance; thence to the (ranges, 112 miles; to tlio 
Rhodnpha, 119 miles (though others made this distance 325); 
to the city of Calinipaxa, 197 miles (or according to others 
265) ; thence to the confluence of the Jomanea and Ganges, 
620 miles; to the city of Palibothru, 425; to the mouth of 
the Ganges, 63S miles .” 2 

Setting aside the distances, which are involved in hopeless 
confusion, 5 * we find the most important jwsluts on this lino of 
route correctly given ; it preceded across from the Butledge to 
the Jumna, thence to the Ganges, and afterwards descended 
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the valley of that river as far as the jauction with the Jumna 
at Allahabad, The site of Calinipaxu, which, from the way in 
which it is mentioned, would scorn to have been a place of im¬ 
portance, is wholly unknown : nor can we identify the river 
Rhodapha among the numerous tributaries of the Ganges, 
-Megasthcncs, indeed appears himself to have enumerated nine¬ 
teen tributaries of the great stream, of which the mimes have 
been preserved te us,* but in no correct geographical sequence, 
and without any statement of distances: hence their identi¬ 
fication is very uncertain. 4 Among the names that can be most 
clearly recognized is that of the Sonus, mentioned both by 
Arrian aud Pliny, and still called the Sone, which falls into 
the Indus at Pulibothm. 

§ ti. Megaathenes was probably the first Greek who ever 
reached the banka of the Ganges—certainly the first writer 
who transmitted any account of it from personal observation. 
I hut his account should be tinged with exaggeration is not to 
be wondered at. We have seen how greatly they magnified in 
their reports the real dimensions of the Indus and its tributary 
waters: and the sacred stream of tbc Ganges was still more 
calculated to impress the imaginations uf those who gazed ui>on 
it for the first time. We are told that it was 1GU stadia in 
" i'dtli of its it itr rouvst point, and that where its waters spread 
out freely, one bank could not be discerned from the other.* 
Of its sources he had of course no definite knowledge, but was 
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correctly informed that it took its rise in the Indian Caucasus 
(the Himalaya), and after flowing at first to the south, then 
turned eastwards, and pursued an easterly course as far sis 
Palibothra. 7 Of the great bend that it makes towards the 
south, after passing that city, he had no knowledge, but 
described, it as holding on the same course to its mouth in the 
Extern Occam. It is remarkable that he particularly stated 
that it had but one mouth, as distinguished from the 1 ndus, 
which formed a Delta** So imperfect was his information 
concerning the course of the river below Palibothra, that ho 
seems to have had no idea of the complicated network of rivers 
really formed by the Ganges and its numerous arms* before 
they enter the Gulf of Bengal. 

Palibothra itself was described as a very large city, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges with another river (the Sonus 
or Enmnoboas)** and built in the form of a parallelogram, 
eighty stadia in length, and fifteen in breadth t it was sur¬ 
rounded only with a wooden wall or stockade* but pierced with 
loopholes, and flanked by numerous towers, besides an outer 
ditch of vast dimensions^ which was filled with water from the 
neighbouring rivers. 1 But no details are preserved to ns of 
architectural splendour, or of that magnificence in the deco¬ 
rations of the court and palace which we arc accustomed to 
associate with the capitals of Oriental potentates. 

§ 7 + The other cities of India, we are assured* were so 
numerous that they could not be counted; but Mcgasthcnea 
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estimated—of course from mere hearsay authority—the nunt- 
her of nations or tribes that inhabited it at not less than a 
hundred and eighteen, 7 Of these, the Prussians, in whose 
country Palibothra was situated, were accounted tho chief, 
Ikeir relation with the CangaridiB, 3 whoso name is also fre¬ 
quently mentioned by Greek authors, is not clearly indicated; 
hut the latter appellation seems to have been applied in a 
general way to all the inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, 
while that of Prasians is evidently only the Greek form of the 
Sanscrit Pratschia—tho people of the East^-^ind was thus not 
a true ethnic appellation, It had doubtless been used to desig¬ 
nate tho kingdom founded on the bankB of the Ganges, in 
contradistinction to those of the Punjab. 

All the Information collected by Mcgastkencs points to the 
conclusion that at this period the Indian monarchy was a 
powerful and well<irganiaed government: tho king was sur¬ 
rounded by a number of counsellors, who assisted him in 
maintaining a strict superintendence over all branches of the 
administration: justice was well administered: care bestowed 
upon the maintenance of the highways; and the revenues 
diligently collected. Sandmeottus is said to have kept up 
a standing army of 400,000 men, with 30,000 cavalry and 
0000 elephants.* These numbers are doubtless exaggerated, 
but there seems no reason to doubt the fact that his forces 
were really very numerous and well organized. The king 
himself, except when he went out to war or the chase, or for 
the performance of some special sacrifices, was hardly ever 
seen. Within his palace ho was attended only by women, 
some of whom even accompanied bim on hk hunting expedi- 
tmns and in war, and were especially charged to watch over 
bis personal safety. 
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§ 8 a Of the peculiar iuftitatioas of the Hindoos, their divi¬ 
sion into castes could not. fail to attract the attention of the 
Greeks, and the statements of ftlegastheues upon this subject-, 
though not free from error* are in themselves very curious and 
interesting. According to his account the Indians were in his 
time divided into seven classes, every one of which kept itself 
quite distinct from the others* and could neither intermarry 
nor pass from one class to another. The first of these was 
formed by the wise men or philosophers, by whose advice and 
direction everything was managed: the second consisted of 
the agriculturists or tillers of the soil t the third* of shepherds 
and hunters: the fourth, of artisans and traders; the fifth, of 
soldiers: the sixth, of inspectors, or official superintendents 
appointed to examine every detail of the lives of others: the 
seventh, of other officials and councillors to whom the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs was entrusted.* Megasthenes was 
undoubtedly led into error by supposing these two last classes* 
which really formed very distinct bodies of men, to constitute 
separate castes. He was also misled in describing the shep¬ 
herds and hunters as similarly separated from all others: but 
these errors are easily accounted for, from the great tendency 
which has in all ages prevailed in India to render all such 
occupations hereditary, and thus maintain subordinate huesol 
distinction within the broader limits of the castes proper J so 
railed. These, as is now well known, were really only four in 
number, namely; the Brahmins, answering to the philosophers 
of the Greeks, but comprising also the official inspector^ and 
ministers, whom thev regarded as constituting the sixth and 
seventh classes; the Kshatriyas or warriors: the Was, 
including herdsmen and hunters as well us agriculturists; and 
the Bud ms, or menial class, comprising also artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen of all descriptions. Besides these however there 
exist what are called the mixed castes, several of which are. 
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iiceonJmg to law at least, confined to the practice of certain 
trades or occupations.* 

One circumstance which naturally attracted the particular 
attention of the Greeks was the absence of slaves; slavery as 
an. institution, in the form in which it was universal in the 
cat,^ mg unknown among the Indians; and though the 
condition of tho Sudras was in reality little removed from that 
? a ^ e clo-sSj this appears to have been so far ameliorated 
m practice as to escape the observation of foreign visitors. 

- 7\r “ IU1 !in ? i ^ us ' on h> tho still more degraded class, 
(a c ana s, which now forms an important element in the 
social constitution of India. In other respects too the Greeks 
wore ed to term too favourable an estimate of the state of 
sm if ty among the Indians, ns well as of their moral character. 
Hut this tendency to find a kind of Utopian perfection in 
any form of society widely different from that with which the 
observer la familiar, is an error of frequent occurrence in all 
f' I?' 9 „ pgastheues represented the warrior caste as 
Clii mg a i o of perfect ease and enjoyment, when not called 

■ued thflif 0 ^ **■ ^ ar * ^e agricultural peasantry pur¬ 
sued their occupations in undisturbed tranquillity, being never 
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laboured iii obtaining such knowledge, their information is 
singularly correct. 7 They mention also that besides the Braoh- 
niiiiw or Brahmins, there existed another sect of philosophers 
whom they term Gannansc or Sami ante, who led ft Site of hard¬ 
ship and privation in the woods, but enjoyed ft great reputation 
for sanetitv. It is probable that we have here a notice oi the 
Buddhists, who were at this time rising to eminence, though 
still inferior in importance and consideration to the Brahmins, 
as they are justly described by the Greek writers, i he mime 
Sarin ante is probably a corruption oi Sminaun, the native 
appellation of the Buddhist priesthood.* Others again prac¬ 
tised austerities similar to those of the modern 1 akeers, 
remaining immoveable in the same position, standing or ly tug 
naked in the full heat of the sun, Ac. The practice of self- 
immolation by voluntary burning was also regarded by the 
Greeks as one characteristic of the Brahmins; a 1^0iet na¬ 
turally confirmed by the conspicuous instance of Calamus, who 
having accompanied Alexander on his return from India, pat 
an end to his life in this manner.* On the other band the 
custom of widows burning themselves on the funeral pile ot 
their husbands—so general among the Hindoos in nu^lem 
times—is noticed by the historians of Alexander only as one 
of the peculiar customs of a particular tribe—the Cathseaus— 

in the northern part of the Punjab. 1 

§ 10. Of the natural productions of India the accounts 
given by Megasthcnes were in general very accurate, i ore- 
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among these may undoubtedly be teckonod the ele- 
plientSp 'with which the Greeks had for the first time become 
acquainted during the expedition of Alexander. But not only 
lusa^ lio preserved to us many curious particulars concerning 
tiicii natural history, and some interesting anecdotes of their 
sagacity, but has given a full account of the inodo of catching 
and taming them, which agrees in almost every particular 
lulh those recorded by modem travellers.® The siae and 
ferocity of the tigers in the land of the Frasians is also men¬ 
tioned with wonder; and the gigantic serpents — the Pythons 
of modern naturalists were perhaps still more calculated to 
excite astonishment. iN'or can we wonder if the accounts of 
these monstrous reptiles were considerably tinged with ex- 
A £6<3ratiom Even the parrots and monkeys were strange to 
1 10 eyts of the Greeks, and bore a prominent part in their 
narratives. The abundance of peacocks too hod been early 
remarked by the companions of Alexander.* They could not 
fail also to be struck with the vast forests of trees wholly 
different from any they knew elsewhere; and the ^mlia'r 
diameter and mode of growth of the Banian or Indian fig- 
tree ie i described with great accuracy. In this instance indeed 
men their dimensions are not exaggerated. The vast siae of 
the reeds (bamboos) also attracted particular attention, and the 
circumstance of trees growing actually in the sea (evidently 
mangroves) is noticed with wonder. 4 

Among the quadrupeds characteristic of India we find 
mention also of the rhinoceros, the name of which first became 
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know 11 to the Greeks at this period** We have already seen 
how much they were struck with finding crocodiles in the 
Indus, though subsequent observation showed them that they 
were neither so numerous nor so formidable as those of the 
Nile* The resemblance of the two rivers in this respect seems 
to have led them to expect to find hippopotami also in the 
Indus; as they thought it worth while to notice especially 
that these were net found. 7 

The great aisse and power of the Indian doga—some of winch 
were said to be a match for a lion* and to despise any mtant t 
foe— flri 0 esfiecially mentioned as haring attracted the admira¬ 
tion of Alexander,* The most remarkable specimen* were 
those exhibited by Sopeithcs P the king of a tract at the foot of 
the Himalaya, near the banks of the Hyphasis, and the °£ & 
of these mountain regions are to this day described as the 

largest and most powerful in India* 

Of the more useful productions of the country the sugar¬ 
cane is noticed** though in a maimer that would hardly lead 
ns to suppose it was in very extensive use; rice is well 
described* as well as the mode of its culti\alien; an cotton, 
or tree-wool, as it was called, the general use of which by the 
natives in the idace of linen and woollen textures is attested 
Lv nil Greek writers. They kid even noticed the fact of its 
stones or hard seeds, which had to bo extracted before the 
cotton could be curded. 1 Silk also is mentioned, though 
obscurely, and was supposed to be procured from the bark o 
a tree. 3 Cinnamon and other spices were said to be produced 
in the south of India, from whence doubtless they wore 
transmitted in the way of trade to the regions on the banks 
of the Ganges.® __ __ 
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many valuable and trustworthy notices should have allowed 
himself to be led astray so as to relate the most absurd and 
extravagant tables. But not only did llcgasthencs repeat the 
story of the gold-digging ants, as large as foxes—a fable for 
which there was certainly some foundation, however strangely 
perverted,* and assort the existence of unicorns, which he 
describes as horses, with heads like deer, and a single horn 
u belief that still prevails in some parts of India; but 
lie described winged serpents, winged scorpions, and other 
creatures equally anomalous. Still more absurd were the 
tables that he repeated concerning races of men of pigmy 
stature-some only five spans in height, some only three- 
of others without nostrils, others without mouths, supporting 
themselves only by smells; of wild men who had their feet 
turned backwards, so that the heels were in front ; of men 
with earn like dogs, and only a single eye in the middle of 
their forehead; and others again with earn reaching to their 
feet, on which they used to lie down to sleep. 4 Some of these 
marvellous tales were certainly Indian fables, which had been 
r . Ui . • ^ EJ travellers,* but Others arc unquestionably 

fictions already familiar to the Greeks, which were transplanted 
at pleasure from one unknown region to another. 

S J-. I hi. direct information obtained by Hegagtbenes was 
confined to the two great valley*, or plains, of the Indus and 
the Ganges; of the mountain ranges and table-lands of the 
interior he seems to have had no knowledge. Probably the 
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iL 1 tnLnions of ftaudiacottus were limited towards tlic south by 
the Vindhya mountains. But of the general cont,guratxoii 
and extent of India, as a whole, ho obtained a more accurate 
idea than under the circumstances could well have been 
expected. Thus while Ctesias had asserted that India was 
equal in extent to the whole of the rest of Asia, and even 
Onesicritus had maintained that it was a third part of the 
inhabited world, Megasthenes greatly reduced its dimensions. 
Stating that its extent from the mountains »n the north to ihe 
Ocean on the south was about 20,000 stadia (2000 G. miles). 
Ho added the important observation that its greatest length 
was from north to south j its breadth from east to wost-whieh 
almost all other writers had regarded as the direction of its 
greatest extent—being really only about 10,000 stadia. Both 
statements are indeed considerably in excess of the truth-the 
real length of Hindustan being m round numbers *«* 
1SOO English miles, and its greatest breadth about LAW 1 mi 1 . ■ 
but considering the nature of the information to » uc 1 a one 
Hegasthtines could have access aiul the vague ui l jr0% i nis . 
entertained by the Greeks of the geography of these countries, 
it must bo admitted that h» numbers present a narked 

approximation to the real distances. 

§ 13. Another point upon which Megasthencs «PF« ' 
have been the first to obtain any definite in format nmim 
concerning the large and important island fj^P^V 
Ceylon. Its name indeed had already reached the earn o tlm 
companions of Alexander! and was mentioned by On^ Tdus 
who stated that it contained large numbers of 
larger size than those of India, and added vaguely that Bwas 
5000 stadia in extent, without specifying " e ’’ T ’* , 

length or breadth‘-and was distant twenty days 
the main land. Megusthenes reduced this last statemo 


’ Strabo, it. l.$S 1.7.12; a fc! ai 
Arri;<n, Indira. a.§|7, 8 Accent m* 
trn ihu Lftlk-r wrLlof, Mflfsurtbfii' 4 ™ 
th« length at Htsulin ; a itatL- 
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seven days—still a great exaggeration—and added that tin- 
island produced abundance of gold and pearls.* His informa¬ 
tion was doubtless derived from merchants who traded thither 
for this last article. But his geographical idea of the position 
of the island was evidently very vague, 

) 11 0f tLc subsequent intercourse of the Greek monarch* 
with India wo have very little information. We learn indeed 
that after the death of Sandrucottus, a Greek of the name of 
I lAiMACuus was sent by Selcucns as ambassador to his suc¬ 
cessor Allitrochades (Aruitmghades) and that he wrote some 
account of his journey, but bis authority is rarely cited, and 
lie is treated by Stmho as worthy of verv little credit. 1 Much 
more trustworthy, according to that author, was a„ 

officer who held important commands both under Sdeueus 
N.cutor and h,s son Antiochns, and w as entrusted for some 
time with the chief government of the provinces on the frontiers 

f Bu f 11 13 I,ot that he himself visited that 

country, or at least that he ever crossed the Indus, Nor have 
wo any account of the title or character of the work in which 
he bud collected the results of hi* researches; but his g^ 
gmphien data were considered by Eratosthenes as more trust¬ 
worthy than hose of Mcgasthenes, and were made by that 

***»+*« of hU own description of 

of Di rn ' ‘ ' tSS 4 ° " l ntm Conc<!min £ writer of the nanic 

of Dionysius, mentioned only by Pliny, according to whom ho 

was sent ambassador to one of the Indian king* by Ptolemy 

lhilndelphus. But such a mission was natural enough, with 

tiln ZTT 11 5" ****** <* «* Syrian kingf, at tin 

direct trade aWfu^T m0mTChs wero fttrivi *G «P» * 


23 * Fr 18: " A. vi. 

' Slr*to, it 1,55, p. 7o. 
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Section 2, — Hadrian Province*—^Pairoehs, 


§ L From India it scorns natural to turn to another quarter* 
where we might have reasonably hoped to find that the long 
continued Macedonian dominion would have led to increased 
^( l i -graphical knowledge But in this cause we are destined to 
complete disappointment. We have seen how Alexander had 
carried his arms as far as the Iaxartes, and had not only 
subdued the remote provinces of Ihictria and Sog« liana, hut 
had founded several cities there, and established colonies of 
Macedonian soldi era to form a nucleus of Hellenic cii ilizatiom 
Nor did these settlements prove abortive. So far as our 
information enables us to judge* the cities thus founded main¬ 
tained themselves for a considerable period, while the pro- 
Vinces in quest bn, after continuing for mere than sixty years 
under the government of Greek satraps, appointed by the 
■Syrian kings, tbrew r off the yoke and declared themselves 
independent of the Scleueidan monarchy.* fheir rulers how¬ 
ever were still of Greek origin, and there can be no doubt that 
they continued to retain a strong tincture of Grttek culture, 
notwithstanding their remote and secluded position* But the 
disadvantages resulting from this cause were greatly increased, 
when the Forth urns —0 purely oriental tribe, probably be¬ 
longing to the same race with the Turks— who had revolted 
from the Syrian kings much about the some time as the Bac- 
trians, extended their dominion over the whole table-land of 
Iran, and ultimately established their authority even in the 
valley of the Tigris. __ 


* Tbo (Lite of Lhfl flr4 declAra-tion or 

ImlcpenUcikco by the Bfictrino lilwp, 
Thoodulnj or D]dd(tiu«r cMlwt bv 
flud with c^rlmEily, but it may ^ 
1 !!■ Ct 1 rcLiL uk^lI witUiia uppa^iiiJEito limits, 
NVo It am positively from Httaba (it. 
|2j ibni it preceded the revolt Uw 
rttithiaaii under aiwl tliitf ia 

.L-'L^ind by tbo bent nutlmrUitf* to III* 
year 2 Atl ^Cliukru, Fatir Ihlkn- 


tfll, HL t>. IS.) ttonoQ Ihe reroll of 

B.icainnA hns been filed by Bayer III 

255 i.c., frnd by Vweuidi wid ydisrr#. 
ilirlndiiiir Plufeiior WiLwJU* in - ^ 
AViltuki'a Arinna, p. CrtlU Oil 

| OuiLAilk^luUII W^llld lltfdljfEl it la lUU 
! v^Lir 2+0 s.c., but |be urgmueiit* in 

favour of tins emikr diilo appear to 
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§ 2. The effect of this waa completely to isolate the Greet 
kings of Bactrin, and the regions over which they had esta¬ 
blished their rule including A nan a and the Puropamisus^ as 
well as the provinces of liactria and Sogdiumi—from the rest 
of the Greek world: and though it is certain that the gerurs of 
Greek civilisation, once planted in these remote regions, nuitn- 
taiued their ground with singular pertinacity fora long period, 
we are almost wholly without information concerning their 
progress and diffusion. The Baetrian provinces, north of the 
Paropumisiis, were the first to succumb under an invasion of 
Scythian tribes from the north-east ; s while the Greek rulers 
who had established themselves at the foot of the Paropa- 
misiiSp and on the borders of Ariana and India, maintained 
their independent position down to a later period, and were 
able ut times to extend their arms over the Punjab, and even 
the lower part of the valley of the Indus. Put almost all 
definite historical information is wanting in regard to these 
remote and petty kingdoms: wo know nothing of their poli¬ 
tical institutions or relations with the native powers, while 
in a geographical point of view the result is absolutely null. 
Wo lind indeed a vague statement that these monarchs had 
carried their arms farther into India than Alexander had done, 


1 The period of this; like almost nil 

tbo dates iLiili facta ccmbocta] with 

tJjejw ftatriftn kiligdomaja QQf^rtfltni 
but the HiulI utiDeUtra of I tie 
dynasties in this pwt of \.-\ a iaai»j K ii[xi 
to year L2ti n.c r t and it appeunj 
ptntabta thnt the- pnivine^ff north n f 
tin- liimlftp Ktonh foil into Ui? handa 
nf the Wb&rifWiB fif.iti<j tira& before 
llinso «n tho wwtem border of ItiriSiu 
Ifiocen i rcw.A7Tht!d in ctinnortinn with 
thu «hu which We boon diacoreriMl 
nf Into TOTi Iti forge numbers in ihia 
pnrtuf Asia, hftVo e*Utdished the ox- 
Essence* of not lew than twentpnine 
kings Or jirictces hrorin^ pure (iroek. 
ftnliice, ami OnMeqrantlj in nil p ra ha- 
hility or JJiin ly (in tit tttnetioe. So 
^rciit. a. nurawf of during a period 

of onl j l H 2l> |o 130 years Appear* dearly 


elmw tlfflt finite of them wore oon- 
tcmpnTBiieoBH* flsil raided rcparuMy 
m ttactrin |nr,por p Arturai^r thi- Endiim 
provinces. Mui nt\] attempts Id irwjti 
Hsriil in hut deflmk. clirotiolotfinil 
Order, Or di-h-miino iheif 
relation** are hosed Almost entuely 
njtcra mere- h> mj wlurf, Sco Wiiiw&'i 
-dn-npa, pp_ ifi|5-3ofi: and elaborate 
WM-ien of pa|>cfr hy tfftjor-firaicraJ 
CunataffliB iq the Xvmftmatfa Cftnr- 
* Wr* W a y* 10, The whole trabj'i H 
Jmi iMtfn Kill mnrQ recently submitted 
to a cqtL-fid no-exami nation bv Dr. von 
gfls 1 1> the Zetiwkrtn furXutoirmtiiik, 
B*rbu, ]#J| - ]j U | hj_^ have 

only led him to idoHwlodHl, even 
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mil opened out a more extensive knowledge ot that country . 
and two of the kings in question, Menander and Demetrius, 
arc especially mentioned ns htmiig passed the Hypb&sis, wbu li 
bud been the limit of Alexander's conquests to tie east, and 
advanced as far as tie Jumna: they also recovered possession 
of tie delta of tie Indus, or Pattalene, and extended their 
dominion over some adjoining districts of the sea-coast, 6 But 
it is probable tlat these conquests were short-lived, Strabo 
distinctly observes that they had added nothing to tie in 
funuatiuu previously possessed: and it is certain that we y o 
not find in our extant authorities the slightest trace ft any 
increased acquaintance with India, derived from the establis 
meut of this Greek kingdom on Sts immediate frontiers- One 
curious circumstance is however recorded, which proves t c 
extent of the commercial relations maintained by these 
with the adjacent parts of India j that when the Gree r am 
Homan merchants visited Barygaza and the ports of Guzerat, 
more than a century after the Christian era, they stil oun 
the silver cuius of Apollodotus and Menander common ) tur 

rent among the traders of that country- 1 

§ X Equally little do we learn during this penod con¬ 
cerning the provinces be vend tbe line of the In an aucusiiSi 
There is reason to believe that tbe Greek rulers of these 
countries founded there several flourishing cities, m addition 
to those already established by Alexander, aw 1 iut 
country rose under their government to a very prosperous 
condition** The manner in which tho same re*u t w£ls pro- 



* ApoLlrtJnpifcrt ap. iSlmb, li. It. ^ l 
p. 5l«; SV. L, £ 3 + p. 080. Tlos 
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dueeJ, at a much later period, under Timour ami his suc¬ 
cessors, 13 suflicient to alow Low easily such a state of things 
may have arisen; and the scanty and passing notices found in 
the Greet writers of the wealth and power of such monarch* 
f ^tirdemns and Eucratides have been abundantly .'un¬ 
armed in modem times by the discovery of their coins In such 
numbers as to hear the strongest testimony to the truth of 
these statements. But of any extension of their commercial 
relations beyond the frontiers of the empire of Alexander, or 
any increased geographical knowledge of Central Ada we hear 
m>t in . t is much to be regretted that the history given 
7 lolybins of the campaigns of Antiocbns the Great in 
Upper Asia, against the lately revolted Parthian and Batman 
kings, bos nut been preserved to U3 , but as that monarch did 
not penetrate beyond the frontiers of these provinces, it could 

sar « ^ —* - - 

§ 4 There w as indeed one au thor of earlier date, from whom 
EnUosthenes uppers to have derived much valuable infonna- 
lou, i !3 was atroci.es, whose name has been alreadv 
mentioned in connection with India, and who held for a con¬ 
siderable tune under Antiochus L, the chief command of all 
he provmees from the frontiers of India to the Caspian .Sea. 

| T \i 'r *7'' ItU ' 11 l< to liave taken great pains to collect 

statistical and geographical information eoncemingthe emm- 

tnes under h," government, and there can be little doubt that 
wo should have derived many valuable details from his work 
had it been preserved to ns. He is praised by Strabo for the 
accuracy of his statements and the soundness of his judgment. 


AutiorUin In Margiimn, ami Seisin 
m ArLn jug » 1 k> united to AntiocLi tu. 

Juriin'i [.luiue, vhem Jne call* Tfctfr 
<i«a» “1111116 urbiuii* Uagtruiimniia 
]«i»ftetoi M (ili.4b in a illitu rMottnl 
uxiiS gelation. 
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m well ns for liis abstinence from the fables with which so 
many writers had disfigured their narratives. We are told 
moreover that he enjoyed the great advantage of a statistical 
account of the provinces under his rule* which bad been drawn 
up by order of Alexander himself, and was afterwards given 
to Patencies by one Xeuocles, who had charge of the trea¬ 
sury, 1 Though it is probable that such a document was drawn 
up with statistical and financial rather than geographical 
objects, it must have been in any case a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the countries in question. But it is un¬ 
fortunate that the most important geographical statement that 
is transmitted to us on the authority of Patrocles is one that 
we now know to be entirely erroneous. 

In tho speech which Alexander himself is represented ns 
addressing to his army on the bunks of the Hyphtisis, be 
pointed out that it was a comparatively short distance from 
thence to the Gauges and the Eastern Sea, and added that this 
Eastern or Indian Sea was continuous with the Hyreaninn 
(Caspian) on tho one side and with the Persian Gulf on the 
other, all of them, as well as that which bounded Libya, being 
in feet portions of the one great circumfluent ocean.* Tho 
voyage of Searches conclusively established the fact that this 
was true as regards the Persian Gtilf + This discovery appears 
to have tended strongly, by a false but natural analogy, to 
strengthen the belief that a similar communication existed 
w ith the Hyreaninn Sea also. Alexander had, as wo have seem 
alreudy taken measure for an exploring voyage on the( nspmui 
when nil his schemes of this description were interrupted by 
his untimely death* Nor does it appear that any of his* suc¬ 
cessor found leisure to resume the project* But from the 


1 Strabo, iL l, I 6 , p. au. St^bo 
call* it m of - l reeiatcr*' an 

etrwMdfflQ which ok-nJrly pointi^ an 
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position of Patroolos he would be nain mlly ]^d to make 
inquiries into tbc? point, tine] it ig stmiago that the result of 
these inquiries was to confirm him io the received vieWj so 
that he even maintained expressly that it was possible to sail 
round from India to the Hvrcaniau Sea. 3 His authority on this 
jHimt was unfortunately universally received, and was adopted 
ns conclusive both by Eratosthenes and Strabo. Thus, as 
Huinbiili.lt has observed, the conquests of Alexander became in 
this instance the means of retarding, instead of promoting, the 
progress of geographical knowledge.* 

His information concerning the dimensions of the Caspian 
was more correct, as he justly recited it to be about the same 
sue as tho Euxiiic/ while in regard to the Oxna and the 
laNartes he stated that they Imth flowed into the Caspian on 
its eastern shore, the mouths of the two rivers being separated 
by an interval of eighty parasangs. 8 It is clear therefore that 
he, m common with tho other geographers of his day, had no 
knowledge of the Sea of Aral, as distinct from the Caspian, 
But we are certainly not entitled to assume in consequence, as 
some modem writers have done, that the former was not than 
in existence, and that the luxuries really pursued an unbroken 
course to the Caspian. It is much more probable to suppose 
that the Greek settlers on the banks of the Upper laxartes, 
when they were told by the native tribes that the river flowed 
into a great salt lako or sea, t«k for granted that this could be 
no other than tho Caspian, with the northern end of which they 


1 riutineHy Ray* that it wa§ 

not an uft-rtahud fact tfctat nnj on© 
had ur-ftbilhi mihti mend (wm India 
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wore wholly nnncqiiainted; otherwise they could never have 
supposed it to communicate with the Northern Ocean. -Nor 
could they have been ignorant of the great river Volga, which 
flows into it at its northern extremity; but of which no 
mention is found in any Greek author before the time of 
Ptolemy* 7 ___ 

1 It han been already pointed out that author baA aO knowlwlpp of iu 
(Chapter YL v- lil3> that tin idmlU into the Gudim : >m tka can- 

jLrsitiiin of the Qarus of HoroduttUS wiLli tniry be iupf***d It to Ml iniu III* 
the Volga iR*tu upon toy skwler foun- Falmi MweS-ia, of the c-stti-ui os which 
LktioEi; but, evtn if it bo adnitted h bo tad el very exaggerated Iran* 
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Section l.—The Ptolemies in Egypt—The Bed Sea,— The Nile. 

§ 1 . Meanwhile the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
uas receiving important fiseossions in another quarter. Antony 
tie different kingdoms constituted out of the empire of Alex- 
nnder there was none which inherited a larger portion of Greek 
civilization than that of Egypt, Founded in the first instance 
b wisdom and enlarged intelligence^ 
it continued under his son and grandson Ptolemy Phihi- 
delphus and Ptolemy Energies, to he not only the centre of 
literary cultivation and learning for (he Hellenic world, but 
became at the same time the most important emporium of 
trade and centre of commercial enterprise. The position of 
Alexandria was admirably selected with a view to its l*ing 
the commercial capital of tho Intern Mediterranean; its port 
was spacious and secure, and it was free from that tendency to 
fill up with sand, which is the inevitable disadvantage of all 
the ports along the coast of the Delta. But it was not to the 
Mediterranean alone that the Ptolemies directed their atten¬ 
tion. Their new capital was situated in a convenient position 
for communicating with the lied Sea, and by that means with 
the sp.ee and incense bearing tracts of Arabia and tho opposite 

coasts of Africa, as well as for the more distant, but still more 
important, trade with India, 

, ® remembered that, throughout the reigns of 

these tirst Egyptian monarchy the cities of Phoenicia, which 
bad always continued to carry on a flourishing commerce, and 
had hrtherto possessed the exclusive monopoly of the trede of 
the Red Sea,—the Egyptians themselves having never shown 
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any aptitude for man time commerce—wore subject to the 
dominion of Egypt; and the Ptolemies could thus ami I them¬ 
selves both of the skill of the Phoenician navigators and of 
the relations which their merchants had already established 
in these quartern* It was only necessary to divert the line of 
traffic*—which had been previously carried across the isthmus 
of Suez to the Mediterranean, and thence direct to l yre T —to 
the Egyptian capital. With this view Ptolemy Philadelphus 
began with founding at the extreme head of the Red Sen, 
ne-arly in the position of tho modern town of Huez, a city to 
which he gave the name of Arsinoe; and he next proceeded to 
open a direct communication by canal between that city and 
Alexandria. 1 But notwithstanding the facilities thus obtained, 
it was found that the dangerous character of the navigation 
of the inner bight nr gulf of the Red Soft—the Heroopolites 
Sinus or Gulf of Suez—was such as to outweigh the advantage 
of the proximity to Alex and tin; and a port was in consequence 
established nearly five hundred miles lower down, on the 
Egyptian shore, which gradually became the chief emporium 
for all the trade of the Red Sea. To this city Philadelphus 
gave the name of his mother Berenice, as he had called tho 
other after his wife Arsinoe- From thence the merchandise 
had to be carried over land, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
to Coptos on the Nile, from whence it descended that river to 
Alexandria. 3 Two other settlements were founded during the 
same reign on the coast between Arsinoe and Berenice, Philo- 
ten* tmd My us Hormiis, the latter of which, at a later period, 


1 This canal was in fat't only the 
mmjjh'ti'DD of ro&tftmti on of one* wti Ech 
hid bflen begun leng before by the 
Egy hliih king rfod», iuid Afcrnrilf 
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obtained the preference over Berenice, and became the chief 
trading-place with India,* Its greater proximity to Copies 
was probably the chief cause that led to this change. 4 

j 3, Bit these establishments were by no means adequate 
to fulfil the objects of Ptolemy, who aspired to nothing less 
than securing the complete command of the Bed Sea. With 
this view he founded towns, or at least established permanent 
stations, from distance to distance, all along the Egyptian 
coast of that sea from Berenice to the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, One of the most important of these—situated in 
latitude 18? 40j about 50 miles below the modem port of 
Sunkim — was named Ptolemais Epithets, and destined 
principally, as its name indicates, ns a station from which to 
carry on expeditions into tLo interior, with a view to the 
capture of elephants. This had indeed become a great object 
with the Egyptian monarchy Ever since the conquests of 
Alexander in Tndia had brought tl,o Greeks into familiarity 
with the use of elephants in war, they had been eagerly nought 
after by the rival monarehs, and when the present of five 
hundred of them to Seleucns by the Indian king Sandro- 
cottus* had for a time given to the Syrian kings a pre¬ 
ponderance m this respect with which no others could 
compete, the Ptolemies turned their attention to the poasb 
i it) of training African elephants in the same manner as the 
Indtim ones, and thus deriving an inexhaustible supply from 
the regions within their own command.* The position of 
jt mans pit eras gaye them direct and ready access to the 
tracts on the banks of the Atbam and its tributaries, the very 
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same districts which have recently fanned the well-known 
hunting-grotmds of Sir Samuel Baker; and which no doubt 
then, as now, abounded in elephants and nil other hinds of 
H large game."* 

| 4 Beyond ibis again towards the south, the name of 
another city of Berenice (called for distinction's sake Bereniee- 
ad-Sabas), within less than a degree of the straits of Bub-el- 
Mandeb, another Arsinoe immediately dose to the actual 
straits, and a third Berenice just without them, adjoining the 
headland of Deire (Bus Bir), sufficiently prove the zeal and 
energy with which the Ptolemies earned out their policy of 
occupying and securing the whole of these coasts, ihe 
barren and inhospitable nature of the adjoining regions would 
exclude the possibility of colonisation in the higher sense of 
the word, and all these stations in the neighbourhood of tho 
Straits appear to have been employed principally with a view 
to catching elephants in the interior. But immediately beyond 
Deire began a long line of coast stretching out us far as Cape 
Guardafui—the Noti Keras or Southern Horn of btmbo -which 
was an object of considerable interest to the Greeks from ils 
producing, not only myrrh and frankincense, like the opposite 
shores of Arabia, but cinnamon also in such quantities that 
the whole tract came to be known both to Greet and Latin 
geographers, as H the Land of Cinnamon." * No trace is found 
of any settlement In these parts king established by the 
Ptolemies, though successive Greek navigators set up as 
landmarks along the coast,—probably ludieating in each case 
the farthest point attained,—which bore the names of those who 
had erected them. It was thus that the names of Pythokus, 
Lidias, Pythangelus, Leon and Charimortus were perpetuated. 1 
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With this exception very little notice has been preserved to 
us of the enterprising commanders by whom the exploring 
expeditions of Ptolemy Phlladelpbus were conducted* or of 
the successive steps by which the chain of Egyptian outposts 
already described was established along a line of coast fifteen 
hundred miles in extent.* There is however no doubt that the 
stations near the Straits, which bore the names of Berenice 
and Arsraoe were erected either during the reign of the second 
Ptolemy* or at latest in that of his successor, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
This period, indeed, appears to have been that when the 
Egyptian commerce was at its height* as it was that in which 
the kingdom in general enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
it may be reasonably presumed that their trading voyages had 
already been extended to their utmost limits. 

§ 5+ Much the most interesting and Important question in 
regard to the maritime commerce of the Ptolemies is that 
which relates to their trade with India. That the Egyptian 
Greeks under their rule carried on an extensive trade in 
Indian commodities* and that Alexandria bcenme at ail early 
period the chief emporium of this lucrative commerce h a 
point upm which all writers are agreed. But of the nature 
and character of ibis trade we have very imperfect information. 
It has been assumed by many modern writers that they traded 
direct with the Indian peninsula, although from their ignorance 
or imperfect knowledge of the monsoons, and. probably also of 
the general configuration of the countries bordering on the 
Erythraean Sea* their ships were compelled to follow the 
circuitous course from the Straits of BaW-Mandeb along 
the coasts of Arabia* Cairo an ia and Gedrosk to the months 
of the Indus. 

But it. will be found on examination that there is great 
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reason to doubt whether any direct trade with India ever 
existed under the Ptolemies. While we have abundant notices 
of their commerce with both shores of the Red iSeii, ami the 
countries on each side after passing out of the Straits of Bat> 
r]-Mandeb, for a certain distance: we find all miurmation 
suddenly come to an end at Cape Guardafui on the one side, 
and at the boundary of the land of the SaWans ou the other. 
Eratosthenes indeed was acquainted with the name of Hndra- 
siflut (Cliatnuaotitffi), as one of the provinces or portions into 
which Arabia was divided; bat the later writers, Agatharchides 
and Artemidoms, who describe the coasts Hi detail, give no 
names or stations along this part of Arabia or the iuljiicetit 
district of Oman. The name of the headland of SyftgPM 
(Cane Fartak) which assumes so important a part in the 
works of later geographers, is not found in Stmbo, and was 
therefore probably unknown to Eratosthenes, .is well mtohu 
immediate successors. The same thing may be remarked of 
the island of Sowtorn, on the opposite shore of the narrow 
which under the name of the island of Dbscor.de* became 
familiar to the Greeks in later times, when they earned on 
direct trade with India. On the other hand it is remarkable 
that they not only apeak of the land of the Sagans (the 
district now known as Yemen) as one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries in the world—a character whu li it 
certainly does not deserve en its own account, though a tract 
of considerable fertility as compared with the rest of Arabm 
but they expressly state that this prosperity was owing m part 
to their' extensive commerce, the Babaians themselves hav mg 
manv ships, some of them of large size, whdo their ports 
^/frequented by trading vessels from all the neighbour,^ 

. _ t - _» s -i^r^ciallv from the mouth of the Indus, where a lex- 
eider Lad SloLli.hod his neval MopMium.* It thee Imodict 
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of SftbioQ, whither they would bo brought by native traders, 
whether Arabian or Indian; and they would thus avoid the 
necessity of the long and perilous voyage to the coasts of 
Hindustan, 

| The account given by Agatharchides of the commercial 
character of the Sabicans is con firmed at u later period by the 
author of the Periplast of the Erythncan Sea, who speaks of the 
merchants of Muza (a port just within the straits) as carrying on 
an extensive commerce and sending their own ships in the east 
coast of Africa and to the well-known Indian port of Barygusso, 4 
The same writer expressly tells us that the port of Arabia Felix, 
by which ho unquestionably means Aden, wag *Jt former days, 
when navigators did not yet venture to proceed from Egypt 
direct to India, or from India to Egypt, the emporium at which 
they mutually exchanged their commodities, 4 Though be does 
not in terms apply this to the trade of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
the comparison which he implies with the state of things in 
his own day (when tho course of trade had totally altered) 
leaves little doubt that this was the period to which he alludes.* 
Had the Greek navigators under the Ptolemies been in the 
habit of trading directly with India, it is inconceivable but 
that they should have brought home some notices of the 
country, its soa-ccasts and the ports they visited, but, as we 
shall hereafter gee, neither Eratosthenes nor any other of tho 
geographers consulted by Htralo—though writing for the most 
l«irt at AItxandria—contain the slightest additional informa¬ 
tion from this source, their knowledge of the continent of 
India being derived exclusively from tho writings of Mcgas- 
thenes and tho other contemporaries of Alexander, Even tho 
name of Barygoia, so important an emporium of Indian com- 
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mercc, and situated at se short a distance from the mouths of 
the Indus, is not mentioned by Strabo and was apparently 
unknown to the Alexandrian geographers. 1 

We can hardly therefore be mistaken in concluding that, at 
all events under the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies, the voyages 
of the Alexandrian traders did not extend further than (.ape 
Guardafui on the one side, and the neighbourhood of Aden ou 
the other; and that the lucrative trade with India, of which 
they possessed to & guft&t extent tlic monopoly, wais of ** ^ 

similar to that of the Venetians in later times, who supplied 
the rest of Europe with Indian commodities, which they them¬ 
selves purchased at Alexandria. < 

§ 7. We have much less information concerning the progress 
made by the Ptolemies in the exploration of the interior of 
Africa; hut we know that on this side also they made great 
additions to the geographical knowledge previous y possess 
of the countries vaguely known by tie designation of Ethiopia. 
It was indeed impossible that a civilized and jjowt.ru s a c 
should lw established in Egypt, without attempting to push 
exploring expeditions up tie valley of the Nile, both in t e 
hope of solving the long controverted question of thei origin of 
thlt river, and with the more practical object of making 
acquaintance with tie nations and countries on its l*nks, 
which were known to produce ivory, e n j , an 1 

eagerly sought for by the Greeks, and which were supposed, 
though with little foundation, to he equally abundant in 
gold. The Ethiopians of the neighbourhood of alcroe bad at 
tiis period assumed something of tic charset of a civilised 
community, and under the government of a native ruler, tailed 
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bv tlii* Greeks Ergtunenes, Appear to have maintained friendly 
relations with Ptolemy Fhiladclphus, which would materially 
assist in the prosecution of researches farther south. 4 At a 
somewhat later period Me roe itself appears to have become a 
dependency of, if not actually subject to the .Egyptian 
monarchy. This circumstance readily accounts for the in* 
creased knowledge obtained by the Greeks at this period of 
the course of tho Nile above the second cataract and of the 
Several confluents or tributaries of that great stream, 

Herodotus, as we have seen, knew nothing of any rivers 
flowing into the Nile, and justly regarded it as one of the great 
peculiarities of that river, that timing so very long a course it 
had no tributaries. Moreover, while he was familiar with the 
name of Meroe, as the capital city of the Ethiopians, he has 
no mention of the "island” as the surrounding territory was 
called by later geographers, in consequence of its being nearly 
encircled by the Nile and one of its tributaries. Eratosthenes, 
on the contrary, correctly described the " island 41 of Meroe as 
formed by the junction of the Nile with tho Astaboros,—the 
stream which is now called, in the upper part of its course, the 
locate, hut near its junction with the Nile still preserves the 
name of Atbara. Above this was another similar island, formed 
y t»o men called the Astapus and Astnsobag, concerning 
which there seams to have been some confusion, some writers 
describing them as two separate affluents of the Nile, others 
mom correctly asserting that the Astapus was in reality tho 
mam stream of the Nile itself * J t was said to flow from 'some 
lakes farther to the south; but no one pretended to have any 
accurate knowledge of its source. On the other hand, the 
correct view of the cause of its periodical Inundations, that 
they were produced by the summer rains in these southern 
regions, appears to have been generally adopted, though 
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various, other fanciful theories were from time to time promul¬ 
gated by philosophers. 1 

§ 8. There is therefore no doubt, notwithstanding the eon- 
fusion in regard to the names, that the Greeks were at this time 
well acquainted with the course of the Nile as fur as Khartoum, 
at the junction of the two streams now known as the Blue and 
White Kile—the liahr el Azrek and Bahr el Abind; and for a 
certain distance np those rivers. It was above their junction, 
in the so-called island formed by the two, that dwelt a people 
termed by Eratosthenes and later writers the Jrcmbritto, who, 
according to the current tradition, were the descendants of n 
bodv of Egyptian exiles who had quitted their country m tire 
reign of Psamraetiehus.* We here recognize at once the 
Automoli of Herodotus, though the repirts which had reached 
that historian had greatly exaggerated the remoteness of their 
situation.’ They evidently occupied m reality the region now 

known as jjfennaar* 4 + _ 

It was the natural consequence of this intercourse with 
Jleroe that the Greeks of Alexandria should acquire accurate 
information concerning the course of the Kile between that 
city and Syeue, and from this period accordingly we hut t cm 
well acquainted with the great bend formed by the river in 
this part of its course, ns well os with the second, nr as t iras 
termed, “ the greet" cataract, concerning which such absurd 
fables were propagated in later times. But the difficulties 
presented by this, as well as by the other ***> to the 
navigation of the river in this port of its course, would naturally 
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prevent any considerable traffic from being carried up or down 
the Nile; anil there is reason to infer that the intercourse with 
Meroe was carried on principally by caravans across the desert, 
from the ports on the Red S-ea. The direct distance by this 
line of communication i& stated at only ten or twelve days 1 
journey.* * No allusion is found in any ancient writer to the 
route which has been generally followed hy modern travellers, 
which quits the Nile at Korosko and strikes across the desert 
to Abu Homed, thus cutting off the whole of the great bend of 
the river, as well as avoiding the cataracts* 

§ 9 % We are told by Diodorus that Ptolemy Philadelphia 
himself carried his arms into Ethiopia, and thus led to u more 
extensive knowledge of the regions of the interior: 3 hut the 
expressions of the historian are vague, and it is very doubtful 
whether that monarch himself conducted any expedition of 
importance. Merei ; also appears to have continued virtually 
independent, and we have no proof of any attempts being 
made to establish the authority of the Egyptian monarchs 
farther up in the interior* The supposition that Ptolemy 
Euorgetes had made extensive conquests in Ethiopia, at the 
head of an army which he conducted in person, rests solely on 
a misconception of the celebrated monument of A dulls, which, 
records the exploits of an Ethiopian king of much later date* 
That monument was undoubtedly erected in the first instance 
during the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it w r as set up by that monarch in person or that he 
bad himself visited this remote corner of his dominions. 1 " 

A considerable amount of information seems to have been 
collected by the explorers and traders of the Egyptian mo¬ 
narch* concerning the various wild tribes in the interior, with 
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whom they came in contact in their expeditions in pursuit of 
elephants and other game! but no notice is found of the 
rugged and loftv tabled and of Abyssinia, which forms so im¬ 
portant a feature in the physical geography of 
nor even of the great mountain barrier that bounds it on. 
east, and presents so conspicuous an object, when viewer 

Nor do they appear to have obtained any knowledge of the 
countries lying to the west of the Upper Nile-new known as 
Korean aud*Dar Four; white below the* the greatAte 
desert opposed an impenetrable barrier to their exp o 
this direction. The Egyptian kings had indeed earl y extended 
their dominion over the whole of the Oyrenaica as far as ho 
confines of the Carthaginians, and had founds a 
name of Berenice on the very bonier of the Great 
we hear nothing of their having instituted any explonn 
expeditions into the interior of Libya, or csta . . 
mcrcial relations with the native tribes of Cental A n ^ 
is remarkable that the Greek monarebs of U>P> ) 

native Egyptian kings, do not appear to have ever ^ 

of introducing the use of camels into Africa: wi^utwhtoh 
useful auxiliary it was almost impossible to j * 

extensive journeys or explorations into the interior of the 
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which is repeatedly cited by Strabo, and appears to Lave been 
one of the thief authorities followed by Eratosthenes. It was 
evidently not confined to the mere description of the cities or 
harbours on the Mediterranean, but gave the distances from 
one to the other, with indications of their relative position and 
bearings , 1 Such a work was apparently designed as a prac¬ 
tical guide to the navigator, but must have contributed also 


materially to the more definite geographical knowledge of the 
seas and coasts which it comprised : and it i« not surprising to 
find that it became one of the principal authorities upon this 
particular branch of the subject, Eratosthenes indeed, whose 
work so long retained its position as the standard treatise on 
geography, is said to have made such extensive use of the 
work of limosthenes, as to amount to direct plagiarism . 1 Hut 
from the total loss of his writings we are unable to judge of the 
real extent of the obligations of the great geographer of 
Cyrene to hi» predecessor. It appears certain however (so far 
as we can judge from the extant citations) that the treatise of 
Timoethones was confined to the «Inner Sea" or the Medi¬ 
terranean and its dependencies: it could therefore hardly have 
added much to the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in 
point of extent, however much it mav have contributed to 
accuracy of details. Strabo indeed sprats of limosthenes, as 
well as his successor Eratosthenes, as showing great ignorance 
of Gaul, Spain, and the western regions of Europe in general: 
a criticism that is probably well-founded, though Strabo him- 
stlf (as wo shall hercuttc-r see) was far from possessing as 
correct ideas iis he himself imagined, concerning the western 
hull of the M edits rnmean . 1 
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In one respect, Timosthenes (we are told) made a step in 
advance of all hia predecessors—that he was the first to point 
out the arrangement of different countries according to the 
winds that blew r from the different quarters* or as we should 
say* the different points of the com piss* and in bo doing intro¬ 
duced a greater number of these divisions than had been 
before in use. 4 Thus he placed the Baetriaus in the extreme 
east (Apeliotos), the Indians in the south-east (Eurus), tho 
Ethiopians and the Red Sea in the south-south-east (FInchlx 1 , 
tho Ethiopians above Egypt in tho south (Notus), the Gara» 
mantes above the 8yrtis in the south-south-west (Leuconutus)* 
the western Ethiopians above tho Mauri in the south-west 
(Libs) ; the Columns of Hercules and the confines of Africa 
and Europe in the west (Zephyrus)* Iberia (Spain) in the 
north-west (Argestes), the Kelts in the north-north-west (Thms- 
cias), the Scythians above Thrace 111 the north (Aparctias), the 
Pontes, Mieotis and Sariuatiuns towards tho north-north-east 
(Boreas)* and the Caspian Sea and the ftacse towards the 
north-east (Cneeias). 5 


Section 2— Progress of ZWwatwry in Western Europe.— 
Pythias, —TYjm/HJS. 

§ I, While the conquests of Alexander the Great and the 
kingdoms established by his successors were extending the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks towards the east* other 
causes were producing the same effect in regard to the west 
and north-west of Europe. We have seen how imperfect mm 
the information possessed by the Greek geographers as late as 
the time of Ephorus and the coast-deseriberSeylax* consuming 
everything beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and although wo 


Were well known, cengnjrsTiMCtflhfcQca 
Tnr hi* i^naninLNJ 1 of lb* count tfiL j s itrutLfld 
%h<3 TyirbLiiiuu S*ai. and from tb«« 
to ihv fc-tr&ila, M well aa of the southern 
cudfit fruna Cuthig4 to the Strutts* acini 


eipri-iM'§ tiia Huiprye that Eiftlotfthcnu 
fltould Iwra (ollawd him bo LmplicjUy 
iEpii. Art'm. § 3) r 
* Note E. j*. 610. 

1 AgathomCfH3* c. % § +>■ 
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know that tlit name of the Cnssiterides—us islands in the 
western sea, from whence the Phoenicians brought large 
supplies of tin—was well known before the time of Herodotus, 
that historian had been unable to obtain any definite informa¬ 
tion concerning them,” and the Greek writers who followed him 
appear to have been equally ignorant in this respect. 

But about the period at which we ate now arrived—the 
generation following the death of Alexander—we find alto¬ 
gether new names and new geographical notions concerning 
the western regions of Europe, which, although still in » very 
vague aud fluctuating form, had acquired a hold upon the 
popular belief, and undoubtedly indicate an increased ac¬ 
quaintance with this portion of the world. For these notions, 
ai, d for the first introduction into the domain of geographical 
science of some leading facts, though confused and distorted 
hj many errors and fables, the Greeks were indebted to a wviter 
named Pyteear, a native of Massiiia, 

Though the discoveries, or alleged discoveries, of Pythcos, 
were a subject of much controversy among ancient writers, and 
were lulls discussed by some authors still extant, no definite 
statement has been preserved to us as to the period at which he 
Lived, or the date of the publication of his work. Even as to 
its form and character we are left almost wholly in the dark, 7 
and with this additional disadvantage, that what little informa- 


* 11s- it*I f L ixi 115. Soa Ch&nhr VL 
p. 164. 

1 Thfl title E>f bia work ia mwerialm 
Tbe LiTjdi.-Mi luj lIjat.-i cite it under 
vnritHlH mUBS, Marcum of Hciftfluu. 
cliuaK* bins Knnngpi the- wriE*ra who 
bad left TJijkwAd^ but il \a eltu Ituit 
h-C nai a tiw word in * general eelum u 
be incluilt-H Em teat he imp in the ftamu 
category. The Bchellftii on Atollo- 
nisu fllwdinp (i?. 761) cftfci it m 
■ripU&M r but it in Tery dnuhifiil whether 
his hitd hiciJt-Sf lees the An 

artramnnical writer of the- first renbirr 
B.C- rt finf to hi« iiuthflriiy h iw Teii 
TIP 'fljffeuwiJ : but ibbt jp pmh*blj only 


a gCnend fiiprrtna&i], So far iid WO olH 
gatljer t it netitHf prnbftbJo that PytlieaiS 
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lua im_ n j&yigea and eiploratfani, bat 
uewenbetl other cnimtrjep also, from the 
that ha Knuft cpIlucttKl- 
. U ho nzuun to suppose thnt he 

h-Tt mitre than nno treatise of (he kind- 
l ho ori^Hnhl work may probably ha \a 
W'en IohI ot an early iwriod, Stmt® 
ovi- iently knew it only through EmUm- 
thenws wind Folybiua ; end there rad be 
lm tf doubt that the citations of Pliny, 
md kter Grtefc writer^ are in like 
tnaBIWF all nifu-Jy at sct^tid band. 
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lion we possess concerning it is derived principn-lly from the 
controversial notices of hostile critics, who were disposed to 
decry the whole production as a tissue of fables. With regard 
to his date, it is certain that he wrote not only before Eratos¬ 
thenes* who relied much upon his authority* but before 
Bioscarchus, who was a pupil of Aristotle, and diet] about 
B.a 285, a He may therefore probably be regarded as about 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

| 2. According to Polybius, Pythons had given an account 
of a voyage undertaken, by himself, in which he had not only 
visited the island of Britain, but had travelled over a con¬ 
siderable part of it, and stated it to be more than 40,000 stadia 
(4000 G% miles) in circumference.* Beyond Britain to the 
north lay another island, to which ho gave the name of Ihule, 
and he stated that the sea in these parts assumed a thick and 
sluggish character, like neither land nor sea, but resembling in 
consistence tbc molluscous animal, or jelly-fish, called thcjpuJmo 
fnarinas* or sea-lung. This substance he had himself seen* 
hut the other phenomena he described only from hearsay. 
Returning from this expedition to Britain, ho visited the whole 
of the coasts of Europe bordering on the ocean, from Madeira 
(Gades) as far as the Tunuis.* The whole of this account is 
rejected by Polybius m a summary manner* and he elsewhere 
assert broadly that the whole of the north of Europe, from 
Narho in Gaul to the Tamils was still wholly unknown, and 
that everything which was related concerning it was mere 
fiction. 3 Eratosthen.es was more cautious, and while he appears 
to have doubted some of the statements of E^ytheas* he ga* e 
credence to those which related to Britain as well as to the 
coast of Iberia (Spain) and Gadeira. 3 He also received as a 


1 Afraiding U Strabo, FotybEus 
counted Ermtoetbewea for Whoring 
whi-Ei Dicwimiliiw bniJ mi 
dpTIO #0 (Strftb, ii- p. 104> t It ap|w.^Fft 

aUo frum Pliny (unit % § '•&} thJit 
Timieug, who wtMo *haat 26* s o-* h*d 
tnnAt' iuh of ihe worjc of Fythoaa, 

* N«kF, 1^612. 


* Foljh. ail. Strtb- IL p. 1 (H- 

* FnWU iii. 38. H thuou ppreaiMS 
nns k be* taken li terally, lifl irniat have 
Iivh^hI the ciisknoe of BrUai* 

rabnlcmH with that of TtmEa- 
Bit! tills H pruluthle. 

1 ErttOfllh- ipr Slmb, i. t 
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fact tbe existence of Thule, as the most northern land known, 
a view which, though rejected both by Polybius and Strabo, 
came to be part of the generally received system of ancient 
geographers. 

§ in attempting to determine the degree of credit that 
ean be attached to Pytheas, we labour under the very great 
disadvantage that the original work is lost to ns* while the few 
notices that have been preserved relate almost exclusively to 
the most disputed points* and to those statements that wore con¬ 
troverted by later authors. As we learn from Polybius that 
Eratosthenes relied mainly upon Pytheas for the account of 
Iberia, we must presume that the latter had given some 
account of his voyage along the Atlantic coast of .Spain, and 
doubtless that of Gaul likewise. Had we possessed this account 
we should have been far better able to judge of the general 
trustworthiness of his information, and could hardly have been 
lest in doubt as to whether he had really made the voyage or 
not. It is true that Strabo speaks in disparaging terms of the 
ignorance of Eratosthenes concerning Iberia and the wret of 
Europe in general : 1 but his censures arc not always well- 
founded; and it is remarkable that the only statement which 
has been preserved to us from the work of Pvtheas concerning 
the western coasts of Gaul, is one in which he shows himself 
better inforaaed than Strabo. He represented the laud of the 
Ostinm^thc Osismn of later authors 5 —who Inhabited a port 
o rctagne* as forming a great promontory, extending far out 
o sea. k tra jo, on the contrary, attached no importance to 
the projection rf this part of tho coast, and th . I3 gate an 
euUrt j wrong configuration to tho Gaulish coast adjoining 
tho ocean, by neglecting one of its most essential features. 


* Sliabo, H, 1 n p. ftt; 4, p. 101, 

* The awn* u Indeed fbunil in otti 
MMting tart of Zlmho only in n Cc .rn t |i< 
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tbiid Tj^ovi (It. p. 195). Uni n nm,. 
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blft edition), 
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Eratosthenes followed Pytheas* and his map of this part of 
Europe w?is m consequence far superior to that of Stmbo. 

Pjiheas was indeed in error in supposing this headland to 
be the meet westerly point of Europe, extending farther west 
than Cape Finisterre in Spain, but errors of longitude of this 
kind are of all others tho most excusable. He was, moreover* 
correctly informed that there were several islands in the open 
sea, west of this promontory; one of which was named Uxisama, 
and lay three days* voyage from the mainland. 1 ' Though this 
distance is greatly overstated, as in many similar instances* 
there seems no doubt that wd have here a distinct indication ol 
the Isles of Uahant. 

Another passage, which is unfortunately not very intelli¬ 
gible an its present form, proves at leaflt that Pythons spoke of 
the voyage along the north coast of Spain, and the course of 
navigation that it was desirable to pursue/ 

§ 4 With regard to Britain again we are left in uncertainty 
to what extent Pythens professed to have carried his personal 
explorations;* and his statement of its dimensions was un¬ 
doubtedly exaggerated, though by no means to the extent 
sup|>oj 3 cd by some ancient writers* He was also in error (if ho 
is correctly reported by Strabo) in stating that the promontory 


r w, L4 K p.ai 
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of Cantmrn in Britain was several days* voyage from the coast 
of GauL 1 Iii respect to the island of Thole—a name which he 
undoubtedly the first to introduce into ancient geography, 
" ever utter maintained its place —his account was evi¬ 
dently extremely vague. VVe learn only that he stated it to 
be situated six days’ voyage to the north of Britain :■ but 
according to Strabo he said nothing of whether it was habitable 
or not. It was ietfotid Ihule that the navigation became im¬ 
portable on account of the sea assuming a thick and gelatinous 
consistency. But there is no reason to assume, as has been 
(. out. bj some modem writers, that Pythons himself professed 
to a vc visited 1 hule; indeed the expressions of our extant 
authorities would rather lead to an opposite conclusion. 1 But 
this is one of the points on which it is impossible to speak with 
confidence m the absence of the original work. 

On the whole it is certain that the idea formed by Pytheaa 
(and derived from him by Eratosthenes) of Britain as an 
island of vast extent, stretching far away to the north, hut 
having another island called Thule still farther to the north,* 
was much more correct than that of Strabo, who conceived 
mta.n as stretching lengthwise opposite to the coast of Gaul, 
as far us the mouth of the Khine, with Ieme (Ireland) lying 
far away to the north of it. It must be observed, moreover, 
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that however vague or inaccurate may have been his descrip¬ 
tion of Britain, ho was* m far as we know* tlie first Greek writer 
who gave any account of the British Islands at all.* If its 
existence was previously known—aad it does not appear that 
Fytheas claimed to bo its di&e&rerer —‘it could only have been 
through vague reports obtained by the Greeks of Masailia from 
the Gaulish traders, who possibly, even at this period,extended 
their eommunications from one sea to another** Bnt it seems 
certain that Pytheas was the first who imparted to his coun¬ 
trymen any definite information on the subject. 

§ 5. Still more difficult is it to arrive at any conclusion with 
regard to the remaining portion of the alleged voyage of 
Pytheae* 7 The statement that he proceeded along the northern 
coasts of Europe as farm the Tatars is of course impossible in 
fact, though it would not appear so to the imperfect geo¬ 
graphical ideas of the Greeks* and Fytheas might as readily 
have taken some important river flowing into the North Sea or 
the Baltic for the TanaJs* as the companions of Alexander 
mistook the Iaxartcs for the same river. Hence some modern 
writers have supposed that he actually proceeded as tar as the 
Vistula: others, more reasonably, that he stopped short at the 
mouth of the Elbe. 8 On the other hand the expression used 


1 The Faoudo-AriitoteUELn ttofttf&e 
dti Hmdo {nipZ winch 

mention ill fbutail of H the two BFitbb 
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by Polybius that he followed the coast “as far as the Tanals*’ 
niay be employed only in the same sense, «s he himself imme> 
d lately afterwards says that the north of Europe extending 
“from the Tamos to Narbo" was wholly unknown :* where bo 
clearly refers to tlia northern coast opposite to each* 

Here therefore we art* entirely at fault. But we may pro¬ 
bably connect with this part of his voyage the statement 
preserved to us by Pliny of the account he gave of the pro¬ 
duction of amber: “According to Pytheas (savs that writer) 
tue butumes, a German nation, dwelt on an estuary of the 
Ocean, of the name of Mentohomua, extending for the distance 
of 6000 stadia. From this at the distance of a dav’s voyage 
was an island called Abalus, on which in the spring 'ambe^ was 
east up v the waves, and was a kind of scum produced by the 
coagulation of the sea (concreti maris purgamentumY The 
inhabitants used i t instead of wood for their fires, and sold it 
to tbeir neighbours tbe Teutoni, Timteus also (he adds) gave 
credence to this account, but called the island Basilia.*’ 1 
Ihis passage haa been repeatedly cited as if it proved that 

y icoa ft mfle visited the land where the amber was 

found : but it .a certain not only that it asserts nothing of the 

p . ' 1 *t point* in ip.iily U; an opposite conclusion. 

2^7 r* **"> V “ L " J >1'* Ud of the Gottones (lhoo e l. 

* h 3 « by Pliny), but ho clearly scorns to sped. 
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from possessing a correct report of the statement of Pytheas: 
we have seen in repeated instances how careless that author is 
in the citation of his authorities: and in the present cose the 
words Guttonibtis Germanix genti” rentier it almost certain 
that Pliny is not quoting the expressions of Pythefifl himself, 
the name of Germany in this general sense being certainly of 
later introduction, and first brought into use by the Romans, 1 
Supposing however* as is certainly probable, that the work 
of Pytheas did contain some such statement concerning the 
origin of amber as that cited by Pliny, we are left wholly 
in uncertainty as to the locality which he meant to designate. 
The assumption of many modem writers that amber is found 
only on the shores of the Pal tie is certainly an error. We 
shall gee that Homan writers at a later period speak distinctly 
of its being met with, on the shores of the North Sea and in 
the adjacent islands; and at the present day it is found in 
sufficient quantities to bo ot considerable commercial import* 
anee on the west coast of Schleswig, and occasionally s though 
more sparingly, on that of Holstein also, 3 

5 6 + It must be added that Pytheas was the first —bo far as 
wb know" — to report various particulars concerning the inha¬ 
bitants of these northern regions, which were undoubtedly 
correct; such as the gradual disappearance of various kinds of 
grain h as one advanced towards the north, the use of fermented 
liquors made from corn and honey, and the habit of threshing 
out their com in large haras—instead of the open threshing* 
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tlwrs of the Greeks and Italians—on account of the want of 
asm and the frequency of rain/ 

On the whole then, notwithstanding the extremely vague 
* m dative character of our information, it appears that 
there is no reason to doubt the fact that Pythcaa really made 
aii a. sparing voyage along the north-western coasts of Europe 
setting out from Gades* and proceeding perhaps as far as 
mouth ol the Elbe from which he brought bock much 
valuable information, though in part undoubtedly founded on 
nure icsiraitj, und imrtaking of the vague, and even seiid- 
a uus character, which such reports are liable to assume. 

ie extravagant pretensions that have been put forward by 
f*™ G m rn WJ: ^tcrs on his beliull, contending that he carried 
ns personal explorations a* far us the Vistula on the one 
band and the Shetland Islands, or even Iceland, on the other, 
have tended to increase the air of fable thrown around his 
voyage and have led some critics iu very recent times to 
MIow he example of Polybius and Strabo, and reject the 

whole story as t \ fiction * J 

-jl ^ >,lf u r 1Ilu y he the conclusion at which wc arrive 
^ 1 S the veracity of Python., regarded H an ex- 

fiarr I”**™ »l»n which it is 
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his testimony. He was a good astronomer according to the 
ideas of bis day, and bestowed much care upon the determina¬ 
tion of the latitude* and observation of celestial phenomena, 
at tho places he visited* Thus in the first place he determined 
the latitude of Massilia, his native city, with great care, and 
his observation, which was adopted by Hipparchus, was in 
reality a very close approximation to the truth; though re¬ 
jected without reason by Strabo* 6 it ap|>ears also that he 
recorded several other observations of a similar kind, of which 
tho one that is most frequently cited, and that gave rise to 
the most controversy, was that concerning Thule. In this 
instance there can be no doubt that he was reporting merely 
what he had heard, or perhaps only what he inferred from the 
gradual change that he hud observed as he himself proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately in this instance the reports at second-hand in 
our existing authorities differ so widely that it is impossible 
for ns now to determine with certainty what Pytheas reulh 
stated, hut it appears probable that he conceived Thule as 
lying tinder what we now call the Arctic Circle* or parallel of 
664* N, latitude* whore the day at the summer solstice is 
twenty-four hours in length, and that he reported this as a 
fact* 7 The phenomena of the long days and short nights, with 
Continuous daylight, in the latitude q( the Orkneys or f>bet- 
lands* would really be remarkable enough to give rise tu much 
exaggeration, and it iS certainly not unlikely that he hud col¬ 
lected some hearsay statements of the kind: but it is most 
improbable that Pytheas had himself penetrated to these 
remote regions* Much less is it necessary to suppose that he 
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tud visited Iceland, where he could himself have really wit¬ 
nessed the phenomenon. But he was undoubtedly correct in 
asserting that Thule, which ho placed six days' voyage north 
of Britain, lay far to the northward of the lauds on the Borys- 
£hene% in the interior of Scythia* which were regarded by 
many of the Greeks as the most northern region of Europe. 
In this conclusion he was followed both by Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchus, though Strabo rejected it with undeserved con¬ 
tempt On another point also Pythons was the hist to coin- 
mini icate to the G reeks more definite and correct notions* 
1 his was with regard to the tides of the Ocean* concerning 
which he reported that they increased as the moon became 
full, and diminished as she waned.* Though of course this 
statement is not accurate, it not only show* a clear perception 
ul tlie main fact that the tides were produced and regulated 
hy the moon, but an ne^Utiintance with their periodical fiuo 
tnation*, in accordance with the phases of that JLimiimry.* 

^ b. It is remarkable that no mention is found in. connection 
with J \ theas and his voyage of the Co&siterides or Tin Islands* 
from which the Plicnnidaus continued to draw their principal 
Kiipplms of that valuable metal—the discovery or exploration 
of which would seem to have naturally formed one of the 
principal objects of his voyage This" is the more remark¬ 
able as we find in the time of Posidonius that Manilla had 
opened a regular trade with these islands, and their tin was 
brought overland to that city from the western ports of Gaul * 
Them can be little doubt that at this period Hradlk, which 
bad long been a flourishing commercial city, was extending 
trade in all directions through Gaul, and - to the shores of 
the Ocean, both towards the west and the north. The prospect 
of competing with the Phoenicians in the lucrative trade in 
tin would naturally offer special attractions; as did that for 
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umber with the North Sea. In both cases it is probable that 
the Greeks of Maudlin hud very imperfect ideas of the position 
of the lands from which these valuable commodities were 
brought: but they had doubtless obtained vague information 
concerning them from the native traders* and these Vkould 
stimulate them to further inquiries, and explorations on their 
own account. This would account for the extension of their 
geographical knowledge in this direction, and may have been 
the cause that induced Pythons to undertake a voyage from 
(lades to liritain and the shores of the North Ss*. ^ 

§ 9. Another writer, who appeals to have contributed in a c <’ n ‘ 
siderable degree to the extension of the geographical knowledge 
of the Greeks iu regard to the west of Europe, was Ini.txs, 
a native of Tauromoniuru in Sicily/ who wrote an < « *tiiU 
historical work, in which he treated very tullv of the ou« a 
tiem and history of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily; 
a subject that naturally led him to treat ol the western par 
uf tlio ATimI it^mmean. and the countries bordering 1] l Hm t • 
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customs of the Ligurians* Celts* and Iberians ;* and there is 
Jit tie doubt that had this part of his work been preserved* we 
should have found in it many curious and valuable notices. 
Of geographical observations, in the strict sense of the word, 
wo find very few cited, and it is evident that Tim ecus paid 
much less attention to this branch of his subject than his 
predecessor Lphorus had done. 11 The only example that has 
been preserved to ns of his attempts at the explanation of 
physical phenomena Is singularly unfortunate* We are told 
that ho accounted for the flux and reflux of the waters of tho 
Ocean* by supposing the water to be driven back by the flood¬ 
ing of the great rivers that flowed from tho mountains of 
Gaul* and to return as these subsided. 7 Such an explanation 
shows au entire want of comprehension of the nature of the 
phenomenon itself It is curious only as showing that the 
Greeks were already familiar with the fact of great rivers 
{the Garonne and the Loire) flowing through Gaul into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

I humus appears to have derived his information concerning 
the hinds on the shores of the Ocean* to the west and north 
ofe Lurope, chiefly from Pythcas: he followed that writer in 
reg&td to the laud from whence amber was brought, though 
ho called the inland IIlLki 1 i ll h which vvas named by Pythons 
Abalus. 3 Ent the most curious notice that is preserved to 
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us from this port of his work is the statement that tin was 
brought from an island named Jlictis, which was distent «x 
days’ voyage from Britain, to which the Britons navigated in 
vessels of wicker-work covered w r ith leather. Ihcrt tan 
little doubt that we have here the first mention of the Cornish 
tin-trade, in connection with Britain, and tii.it the i® • ’ * 
Hictifi is the same as that, called by Diodorus letis, winch he 
describes as the chief emporium to which the British tin was 
brought for exportation. 1 

110. Independently of any professed geographical treatises, 
it is evident that at this period the Greeks had acipured a 
general familiarity with the countries of Western Europe, 
Gaul, Spain, and Liguria, as well as with Italy and the Italian 
islands, wholly different from that which they possessed a 
century before. This is sufficiently attested by the incidents 
notices of the productions of those countries and ot miturt 
phenomena observed there, which we find in ThhOfHRABTUS, 
who wrote about the commencement of the third century b.c., 
and still more in the treatise “On Wonders, ascribed to 
Aristotle, but really belonging to the middle of the same 
century. Thus we Jind in Theophrastus mention ot several 
plants and trec3 as flourishing in Tyrrhene, Lutinm, Ac.: u 
special notice of the extensive forests of Corsica, the pine- 
trees in w'hich were said to exceed all others in si*®- A cumins 
and accurate description of the pfomontory ^ trenum or 
Monte Ci reel lo; 3 an account of certain kinds of sea weed 
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which grew in the Ocean beyond the Pillara of Hercules;* ami 
the fact that native cinnabar Hits found in the interior of Spaing 
1 he notices preserved by the unknown, author of the treatise 
6H De Mirabilibus lp are unfortunately mixed up* as might, natu¬ 
rally be expected from the character of the work, with much of 
fable ; and its date is in some degree a matter of uncertain ty # 
but it contains some notices of interest* Among these may 
be mentioned th© statement that the Ister rose in the Her- 
cyninn forest— a name which here appears for the first time/' 
At the same time the author repeats the popular notion that 
one ann of that river flowed into the Adriatic and the other 
into the Buxine. H© placed also the Electrifies or Amber 
Islands, in the inmost bight of the Adriatic hut connected 
them with the Endanua, which he undoubtedly supposed to he 
the i J o, T He is also the first extant author who mentions the 
iron mines of /Efchziliu (Elba), though these luvd doubtless been 
w r orked by the T yrrfjeoiana long before; a and has a very 
curious notice of certain vaulted buildings or ThoJi, in the 
island of Sardinia, which probably refers to the singular 
edifices called Nuraghc still found in that island,’ 

It is remarkable also that the name of the Rhenus or Hhine 
bail reached bis ears, and was mentioned by him in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ister, as one of the two great rivers of the north. 
Both of them* he adds, were navigable in summer, but in 
w inter were frozen hard, so that you might ride across them. 
Equally interesting h it that he describes the Bhine as flowing 
by the land of the Germans fl3 the Danube did by 

that of the Reonians/ This is the first mention that is found 
in any ancient author of the name of Germans.* 
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§ 11. We are indebted to this compiler also for two inter¬ 
esting notices concerning the little known ri ^ 1 ’^ 3 ^ ol1 
the Pillars of Hercules. The one relates that tbe Phmmcuna 
who dwelt at Gudeini, having sailed for four days with an cast 
wind, discovered some banks, dry at low water and covered 
with quantities of sea-weed, where they found vast quantities 
of tunny fish of such superior quality that, when suited or 
pickled, they were carried to Carthage and retained by the 
Carthaginians for their own delusive use. I he other refers 
to the discovery in the sea beyond the Pillars, at * distance 0 
several days’ voyage, of an island of considerable extent 
uninhabited, but abounding in timber of all kinds, 
navigable rivers, and admirably fertile in & ' m ® .. 

It was repeatedly visited by the Carthagmnms, and pMta% 
colonized, but subsequently abandoned order of ^ 

ment, and all intercourso with it prohibited, ior t 
should attract too great a number of colonists to the < * 1 ^ 
of the mother country.* This account agrees so <- l°s 
that of Diodorus* as to leave no doubt *M 4*7 - both 
taken from Timftus. It is worthy of t! “* . 

earliest notice that is preserved to ns ul 1 ® ' ur _ forms— 
of the West—which we shall find reappear m m ma y 
one island only is spoken of, and that is described in a manner 
that leads us at once to identity it with Matlti ■ 

§ 12. Various causes must have no doubt contributed at 
this period to awaken increased interest and curuisiy <■<* 

coming the nations of Western Europe. ^ 

of the Gauls, who had not only overrun the northern produces 
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bordering upon Thrace and Macedonia, but had for a time 
overthrown the Macedonian monarchy itself, and then crossing 
over into Asia rendered thorn selves equally formidable to 
the Greek rulers of Asia Minor, would naturally direct the 
attention, of the Greek writers to the original abodes, as well 
as to the national characteristics, of these formidable invaders. 
At the same time the extension of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain could not fail to lead to a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of that country, at all events of its eastern portion?, 
and though this may have been but imperfectly transmitted 
to the Greeks, there are not wanting indications of increased 
freedom of intercourse among all the commercial nations ol 
the Mediterranean. In addition to Alexandria, Khodca had 
assumed a prominent place among the trading communities 
of Greece, and continued for a considerable period to enjoy 
the highest wealth and prosperity/ Byzantium also, from its 
position, commanded all the commerce of tho Buxine* Syra¬ 
cuse was at the height of its prosperity, and under the mild and 
beneficent rule of Micron enjoyed a long period of unwonted 
tranquillity, during which it rose to the greatest opulence- 
Carthage, though declining in power after the First Punic War, 
shll retained a very extensive commerce, and appears to have 
held more communication with the Greeks than at an curlier 
period, though the latter ware still jealously excluded from 
the trade beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which continued to 
be centred exclusively at Gadcs. 
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NOTE A, p. 578 . 

MY OS HOB STUB. 

The position of Ifjoe Horans has boon the object of comiderahlo 
doubt. It was placed by Wilkinson and Wells tod at Abn Scbar, 
in latitude 27° 24', neatly opposite the angle of the Siuaitie penin¬ 
sula, where there ate considerable remains of an ancient town. 
But Dr. C. Muller has shown that it was in all probability situated 
at Baa Abn Somer, about half a degree farther to the south, where 
there is a good port with three small islands, and m the itnmedinto 
neighbourhood a temarkaWo mountain, wnsricnoiiB by ita red 
colour, thus answering precisely to the S«ir ct- - our ton Ov** 
uiAti& s ) placed by Agatharehides in tbo neighbonrhood of 5lyos 
Smut (AgathLhid. § 81, *1. Muller.) In «h>* JM* the ruins 
viable at Abu Schar probably mark the site of 1 bilotera, wb*• ‘ 
placed by Artemidorus to the worfl of Myos Itormut,, ill i g 
Ptolemy places it farther south, having apparently transpose e 
two positions. (See C. Muller’s elaborate nets m 
i,e.) The Home view is adopted by M. do St. Martin (le Ac 

ile FA/riquc, pp. 255-258). 


NOTE B, p. 578. 

AFRICAN ELEPHANTS. 

It is well known that at the present day ***"*£«“ 
generally reputed to bo untameablc, and nothin e 
moreexcited^ the wonder of the Aby^ns, dimng the btow^, 
than to see the manner in which the Indton elephants that areo ^ 

panied tbo Eiiglbh army were trained to perfect obe ■ 

is certain that not only were the Ptolemies *J*£ “ 
elephants of Ethiopia for purposes both of war and p . , 
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by them, including those earned by Hannibal into Italy, were un¬ 
doubtedly of African origin. The elephants also which are repre- 
sented on Roman coins and monuments belong in all cases to the 
African and not the Indian variety; the very largo size of tbo 
ea ' < ! I CO, . Jhtici ! ri,I « a cr ' fer i° D by which they are easily recognized. 

Ifie inscription on the monument of Adulis, erected in the reign 
ot 1 toletny Euergotes, distinctly ascribes to hie father Philadelphia 
o merit of oing^ the first to procure Ethiopian elephants and 
rain [ li m to. service in war, A largo number of these aecom- 
panicd the army of Euergetes when ho carried hie arms into Asia 
ami overran the .dominion* of Selcticua If. (Mon, Adulit. »p, 

* i»?'i ' n, T .? ‘ ***" P‘ The statement of Agntharchides 

that 1 tolemy 1 hiladelphus was the first to train elephants for war, 
which justly excited the surprise of Phot ha, was donbUeta intended 
0 app ) onlj to African elephants, and as thus understood, was 
strictly correct. (Agatharchides ap. Phot. p. 717.) 


NOTE C, p. 579. 

LAND OF CINNAMON, 

e:o doubt not only that the Regie Cinnnmomifcni 

iSSr 3 r ” f dema Wna tto tract of Northern Africa 

bo hlw’l ^ iT ^ that St 6™ thence that 
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farther to tho oast and still more unknown to the ancient t raders* 
China and Jam Nor is it now known to exist in the part of 
Africa from whence the Greeks and Romans procured it; though 
that region still abounds in myrrh and frankincense. Hence it 
has been supposed by some modem writ ers thnt it was on Iy brought 
by sea to tho ports in the neighbourhood of Cape Guanlafuh and 
thence imported by the Arabian and Greek merchants F sn the same 
tuanner m the Indian merchandise was fram Aden and other ports 
on the coast of Sabaa. 

The testimony of the ancient writers however is too distinct 
and precise to be thus set aside: and Mr, Cooley has moreover 
shown that its cultivation in Ceylon dates from a comparatively 
recent period* The same view is adopted and confirmed by Sir L 
"Torment* who has investigated the subject with ranch care. It is 
certain that no ancient writer alludes to cinnamon Wing brought 
from thence or from tho adjoining coasts of India, even after tho 
direct trade was opened with tho#e countries- It seeing therefore 
impressible to doubt that the cinnamon used by tho Greeks and 
Romans—which was probably of an inferior quality to that of 
Ceylon—was really' brought from the north-cast comer of Africa* 
the land of the Sonmli T a tract still very- imperfectly known, and 
where il is not improbable ihat the cinnamon may still bo found 
wild* 

(8m Mr* Cooky's paper on the Bcgio Cimamomferoof tJ* And™?*. 
in the Journal of Googt, So r. vol xix, and Sir E- Tennent’s CfeyK 
voL i. p . 50P-G04.*) 


NOTE D, p. 586. 

MONUMENT OF ADULTS. 

It is now well known that the celebrated Monument of Adulfr, 
for our knowledge of which wo are indebted to a monk of tho 
sixth century. Commas Indieople listen, consisted in fact of two 
separate portion^ the inscriptions on which were copied by tho 
traveller, as if they hud formed part of the same record. The 
former part belonged to a stek or pyramid set up m the reign of 
Ttolemy Euorgetes, and recounting the exploits of that monarch, 

* TIlei Kane view haul IhEC- n already OrRed hy Dr. Viunmh V"i n- p. 512. 
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especially his invasion of the Syrian monarchy, in which he pene¬ 
trated beyond the Rupliratos, and conquered or ftt least red need to 
sn&miaaion the provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and 
the rent of Asia as far m PactrJana ; but containing no allusion to 
any conquests in Ethiopia, beyond the incidental notice already 
alluded of his having made tiee of Ethiopian elephanta. The 
second part, which is of much later date, recounts the exploits of 
an Ethiopian ting of Axum in Abyssinia* who appears to have 
conquered all the neighbouring tribes in that part of Africa and 
even carried his arms aeimi the lied Sea into Arabia* The con- 
fusion resulting from the union of the two, which hod misled even 
Dr* Vincent and Ukert, was first cleared np by the English tra¬ 
veller Mr. Salt, (A full account of the monument and its inscrip¬ 
tions will be found in Bceckh^ Corpus IsurcrijiL Grmcartitn^ tom# iiir 
Vr 50S and foil) Sea also St. Martin, Le Ntfrd de FA/rigi ic t p v 224. 
Clinton (F* II. voh iii. p. SS2 note) bm given the first part of the: 
inscription relating to Ptolemy Energotos, hut has erroneously 
added as referring to the same monarch the conclusion which 
belongs to the Axumito king. 


NOTE E f p. 580. 

TIEE WINDS AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS. 

The number of d melons thus established by Timostbenos was 
twelve in all: and thi# appears to have been the number generally 
rooognwd among the later Greek geographer*. No true is found 
° 4 &1S vision mto sixteen parts, according to tho custom of 
modern navigators and geographers. But the statement of Aga- 
tlierae-rus that TimosthoncB distinguished twelve winds, by inserting 
four additional ones between those previously known and admitted, 
“ " rt “, y wt “ rTwt ' Aristotle, in his MeUankwx (ii. (i), 
distinctly enumerates twelve winds, and tho quarters from which 
they bfow; and though his list differs alighfljr from that ascribed 
o imi>i a TUis, ns ariHCH only from tho variations of names, many 
of Which woreofloal attribution. Hfe enumeration is as follow*. 

ii. " in , Aip ynia, blow from the equinoctial setting: and 
opiate to this was the cant wind, Apdiotes, from tho equinoctial 

n0 Wi r d : “ lltd S™* 8 *** Aparctlas, blew from 
tho north, the region of tho Groat Boar (Arcio*). Opposite to this 
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was tbo wath wind, Ifotus. The Occiaa blew from tho summer 
fisirtg (north-east), and opposite to this wss the I,Spa, frorn the 
winter setting. The Ennis blew from the winter rising (south' 
east), and opposite to this was the Argestes (north-west) known 
also as Olympias and Sciron* These therefore formed four pair# 
respectively opposed to each other % hat besides these there were 
others which were not bo precise! y oppoa i to, these were the 
Thraseias, intermediate between the Argcste* and the Boreas: the 
MmbSi intenn®fliftte between tbo Boreas ftntl Csdsa t the I hociii^p 
between tbe Euros and Not™; the Libonotns in tho corresponding 
position, between tho Xdps and Notus, is not mentioned, the name 
being apparently not familiar to the Greeks in bis day. ^ 

Ent though this amount of subdivision was recognized by the 
more scientific writer^ them can bo no doubt that eight winds 
only were popularly known. This Is tho number found on tho 
monument at Aliens, commonly called tbo Tower of tho Winds, 
whero their names are thus given i Boreas, Csscias, Ape lotos, 
Euros, Notus, Ups, Xephyrtis, and Sciron. 1 ' 

It is evident however that the ancient*, even the geographer#, 
made no attempt to divide tho circle of tho heaven* into rtgitl.ir 
portions corresponding with our quarters (N,E, S,W., &c.) t m c- 
iwndcnt of tho winds. The only mode in use to designate . tbw 
jKiints of the compass (as wo call them) was by reference to the 
summer and winter changes in the place of the rising an- Mtlin^ 
of tbe sun: as is done by Aristotle in the passago joat cited, and 
by Strabo throughout his work. Of course such a mode ofeipra- 
siou was inaccurate, and had tbe further disadvantage that it ought 
in strictness to vary with the latitude of each place. as or ins c 
between Athens and Alexandria. But no such accumcy wssri* 
served in practice: and tbo expressions of the ivinter -.unrtsc or 
“ the winter sunset" would be used generally as equivalent to 
south-east and south-west respectively. At the same time most 
sciontific observers would bo aware that there was a greater in 
tcrval between these points and tbo four curdreal pwnls, on the 
ouo side than the other; and bonco arose the mtercha mn » _ ■} 
Ticnosthencs and Aristotle of feur such point*, ^ 011 lu ° 

corresponding ones introduced in onr modern *\ i v i R m - 


• This mmumu'nt, iwre onrreolty K™^ ll “ ^“ mtuEia ’ n ,jf An,,T " 1llli;Ba 
Cynhestea, belong* prolmbly In the second century, *0. 
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It will be b«mi that where the whole circle is thus divider! into 
twelve regions instead of sixteen, none of the points, except the 
four cardinal ones, can exactly correspond with those of our modem 
divisions. Hence the nee of the terms North-north-East, Sonth- 
fionlh-West, &c., in tbo translation of the passage from Tiraesthenes 
in necessarily inaccurate, and has been adopted merely for the sake 
of convenience. 


NOTE F, p. 591. 

DIMENSIONS OF BRITAIN, 

It ib worthy of remark that Diodorus, writing after Cttsar hod 
given so much more information concerning Britain, end an ap¬ 
proximate estimate of its tree dimensions, ah on id return nearly to 
Iht* statement of T ythcos, though with an affectation of accuracy, 
which was evidently founded on no real authority. Ho makes tho 
whole circumference 42.500 stadia, tho three sides being respec¬ 
tively 7500, 15,000 and 20,000 in extent, (Diodor. v. 21 .) But he 
correctly calls the eido opposite to Gaul, the shorty side of tho 
triangle: while Strabo,who had a wholly erroneous idea of the 
position and extent of Britain, mak*, its side opposite to Gaul, 
w-hmh does not exceed (he says) 4400 stadia, the greatest length 
cf the island. (Strabo, iv. 5, § 1, p. 199 ^ 

It burnt imp reliable that in this part of his work Diodorus 
followed Titnsens, 


sra o. 


NOTE G, p. 598. 

LEWIS ON CREDIBILITY OF PYTflEAS. 


This has been especially the case with Sir G. lewis, who in hi* 

1SZSS^£S!Z f the ****** in his 

Smt f iff*™* AUr^^y, eh ap< vili.) has treated Pvtbcas 

wnh the same contempt „ Poly bit,, did, without adverting to the 
points in which our present full knowledge of ih* „™jl S ■ 

Of E. ro ,» b*. .Low,, th „ Py, lM1 ; 

Strabo wore wrong. TbrtpSlTSatn.fS, • !S2? “ i 
' ,ta * tb, .orUran, -bora. of Gorarany f„,i„ r y, 
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at a much later period wo find tho Roman fleet that first penetrated 
to the month of that river claiming to have reacted the confines of 
tho known world (Mon. Anqfmn, p. 34) But this u no reason for 
disbelieving altogether the fact of his having personally explored 
a considerable portion of the countries to the north of Europe that 
wore previously unknown to the Greeks 

Besides tho chapter of Sir G< Lewis just referred to T (ho c i 
hilityof the voyage of l'ytheju and of h\* geographical in formation 
is fully discussed by Gtrtselhn in his Eecherchu Mr Ja Giogrfiptoe 
dea A Miau (toI. iv. p. 168-179), by Uteri (Gw^fAu? Jer Gno hen 
««d Rimer, vd. L pt. 2. p. 288-309; wl. m. pt, 1. P ; * t>) ■ «“* 
in the article Psthras in Dr. Smith'* Dictionary. ^ arc 

given by Ukert to the earlier authorities on tho su ijeet, a 
Itcdslob’s ThuU f cited in noto to p+ 597. 


NOTE H f p. 5&9. 

A STRONOM-ICAl. PHENOMENA AT 1HULB. 

Thi. i. th. Jirtincl ■**»* -f ™»T » <™ '£ 

6 104), 11 Ultima omnium qua memonmlur [wmilarnnJ] lh e, 

mu, ».»«..«*■ “ ■ tcj£- 

L.«»»lc, nullo^iuo »u por brumj... a™. «“!«•»■ 

“IIw quidum iwuis msnaibmi Cdotiiiuis fien ar itan ■ 

tho previous nassace to which he here refe>* (it. 75,1 l&'J bo him 

%SZ5£Z l b»i.* •*•«**■> —JS 

for nix months, and continuous night fur the o *_ ,j 

actually occurred at Thule. It is much more Fotwblo that I > to 

had made tho more correct and ^ ^ SZ 

misunderstood by to who did not ** tho afeurd^y of the other 

“T^Zr pa^go Strabo refer* to 

tropic — a distinct astronomical o.atoment which "g^ 

lent, in the language of modem goognip wra, o si) 0 . 

situated under the Arctic Circle. (Strabo, il 6.* «• * _**£,ectiou 
is of course incorrect, if wo suppoeo c u . . or 
with the British Islands, ao as to repreKon __ __ 

lands (oven the latter group extending only to 60 otf N. 1st), 
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by no mmm so gross an exaggeration as it was supposed to be by 
Strabo and others, who were ignorant of the true position of these 
northern countries- It iu one also to which Pytheas won hi have 
been easily led, if we suppose him to have picked op hie infor¬ 
mation concerning Thole at second hand : the absence of any oj^pa- 
rest night in these high northern latitudes being readily transformed 
into the assertion that the actual* or astronomical, day was of 
twenty-four hours 1 duration* Pytheas was doubtless astronomer 
enough to discern that this must be the case somewhere, as one 
advanced towards the north, and he might therefore readily accept 
the hearsay statement that it was the feet in the island to which 
he gave the name of Thule. 

It may bo observed that at a much later period we find Cftjsar 
himself repeating the tale that there was continuous night for 
thirty days at the winter solstice, but which had been transferred 
to the islands between Britain and Ireland. (Cast, U + G . v. 13,) 
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§ L We arc now arrived at the period when geography first 
begau to assume something of a regular arid systematic eliu- 
rtu-tet; and to be based, however imperfectly, upon itoed 
scientific principles. It is to the Alexandrian school that we 
are indebted for the first steps in this direction: and Eiiatus- 
THESES, who presided over that school tin ring tlio of 

more; than forty years, 1 may be regards us the parent of scien¬ 
tific geography, as he was also in great measure of systematic 
chronology. ‘The way had been undoubtedly prepared lor 
him by the astronomical researches of ids immediate prede¬ 
cessors, and he was himself fully acquainted with all the 
astronomical science of his time: while the recent isli nsioii e 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks from the various 
causes which we have been just pissing in review, had accumu¬ 
lated a mass of information greatly exceeding that at the 
disposal of earlier writers* 

The position of Eratosthenes himself was peculiarly favour¬ 
able. lie was bom at Cyrene in u.U. 270, and having cur y 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy and learning, j• 
a considerable time at Athens, from whence be wm invited to 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, and placed at the Iu;m o 
the Library, a position of the highest library 
gave him tho command of the accumulated store* of lea mu e 
that had Is-en brought together by the enlighten 
of Egypt during three generations. Eratosthenes continued to 


■ Acwdlug t.. Oinlon (-F. N, wt UL 
p, 37), He ButcWiW ZunialulitH as I »1 iru* 
ri!u> Aloxamlfia. uUiul IC- a™ 
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1il>1c 1 thi$ important post till his death, about b.c. LOG; and 
left behind him a number of works, some scientific, others 
purely literary. All these have unfortunately perished; and 
though enough hits been preserved of his geographical treatise 
to enable us in grout measure to judge of its character, and 
to form a tolerably clear idea of his system, yet we shall find, 
as we pursue our examination, abundant reason to regret the 
imperfect character of our materials. 5 In another respect also 
we arc unable to estimate justly the amount of merit due 
to Eratosthenes, from our very deficient knowledge of the 
actiLai state of geographical science previous to the commence¬ 
ment of his labours. 

§■ J. It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes was not the first 
among the writers of this period who attempted to bring toge¬ 
ther in one general view the results of recent discoveries and 
observations* and survey the progress that had been made in 
the knowledge of the different countries of the world. Dic.*> 
ARouis, a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus, 
who flourished about a hundred years before Eratosthenes* 
b.c. 326-29G/ had left several geographical works, one of 
which, termed 2 ^ tffpio&Kj wos apparently, from its title, a 
general geographical treatise: and would seem to have com¬ 
prehended a summary view of the position and dimensions of 
the habitable world* as then known, not altogether dissimilar 
from that given by Eratosthenes. But the few citations that 
are preserved to p are pot sufficient to enable us to judge 
fairly of the relation which it bore to tho work of the later 
author. \U loam however from Strabo/ that Polybius, while 
e passed y the earlier writers on geography os unworthy of 
serious consideration* entered inte an elaborate criticism of 
Dico&archu* and Eratosthenes as representing an improved 


1 The Wn nU of thcgvogTAplLEntl 
w™ of LninaUiciK-a wen* Qnst col* 
MM Vy Seirlt-I {Kratov 
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stsitr* of gfogrtiphi^l knowledge. We may therefore infer that 
the former also had treated the subject in something like a 
scientific manner. 

Diceeorchus had also written (besides many valuable works 
of a historical character) a complete geographical* or rather 
topographical, description of Greece—a treatise which would 
have been of the highest interest to us hail it been preserved , 
and we learn incidentally that this was accompanied by maps, 
which were still extant in the days of Cicero, and were regard ed 
by him as of high authority.* Three fragments of considerable 
length belonging to a work of this description have been pre¬ 
served to us, and tire published in all the editions of the minor 
Greek geographers, to which the name of Dicroarchus has been 
usually applied, hut there is uo authority for this attribution, 
though they probably belong to about the period of that 


author.* 


§ 3. On another account also Dicmarchua deserves a place m 
reviewing the progress of geographical knowledge, that he was 
the first, so far as we know , to attempt a scientific measurement 
of the height of mountains; a task which he undertook, we are 
told, at the request of certain kings, 7 probably those of Mace¬ 
donia. It was not likely that the results of such a first attempt 
should be satisfactory: but the few and scauty notices of them 
that have been preserved to us are an uncertain and mcon- 
nistent with one another, that we cannot safely judge of their 
character. Thus we are told on the one hand that he deter¬ 
mined the height of Cylleue in Arcadia to be rather less than 
15 stadia, or 9000 Greek feet, and that of Atabyrius m the 
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island of Rhodes (a mountain of very inferior altitude) to be 
14 stadia** On the other hand Pliny asserts that lie ascer¬ 
tained Pelion to be the highest of the Greek mountains, but 
that it did not exceed 125 U paces {6250 feet) in perpendicular 
height, 4 * * * * 9 If he really came to the conclusion that Peliun ex¬ 
ceeded in elevation the neighbouring mountains. Ossa and 
Olympus, his method of observation must have been singularly 
inaccurate ■ the former being in fact at least 1000 feet higher 
than Potion* while Olympus exceeds it by 4700 feet, little less 
than half its total altitude. 1 Olympus is indeed by far the 
highest mountain in Greece, while Peliou is inferior to Pur- 
nas&us, Cyllene, Taygetus* and several others. But Hierarch us 
at least deserves credit for having attempted to determine the 
perpendicular altitude by a mathematical process* 

§ I. There can be no doubt that before the time of Eratos¬ 
thenes the ideas of the learned world upon the subject of geo- 
Kraphy had assumed a more regular and systcniat ic form, A i id 
it is certain also that these had been embodied in the form of 
maps* which, however imperfect, were unquestionably very 
superior to anything that had preceded them. We have seen 
that the first use of majKs had been introduced at a very early 
period by Anaximander* and that maps uf tbe world were not 
uncommon in the time of Herodotus* though based on the 
crude ideas ui the period, and on hasty assumptions that 
excited tko ridicule of the historian. Nor can it be doubted 
that the discoveries resulting from the conquests of Alexander, 
and tho extension of geographical knowledge under his sue- 
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censors, would have gradually found their way into such majie; 
hut we know from frequent experience, even in modem times, 
how slowly established errors are discarded, and how long they 
maintain their ground, even in the face of more accurate 
information. The same thing was still more the ease in ancient 
times, and it is highly probable that if we could now recover 
the map of tho world as it was generally received in the time 
of the first Ptolemies, we should find it still retaining many 
of the erroneous views of Herodotus and Hecatarns. 

It appears indeed from repeated statements of Strabo that 
Eratosthenes made it the object of his special attention to 
*• reform the map of the world,” as it had existed down to 
his time, 1 and to reconstruct it upon more scientific principles, 
it is this enlarged and philoso phical view of the subject which 
constitutes his especial merit, and entitles him to he justly 
called the father of systematic geography. The materials at 
his command were still very imperfect, and the means of scien¬ 
tific observation were wanting to a degree which we can, at the 
present day, scarcely figure to ourselves; but the methods 
which he pursued were of a strictly scientific character, and his 
judgment was so sound that he proved in many instances to .«■ 
better informed and more judicious in his inferences thou 
geographers of two centuries later. 

§ 5. In regard to the fundamental idea of all geography— 
the position and figure of the earth-Eratostbenes adopted 
the views that were enrrent among the astronomers of bis day, 
which had been received almost without exception from the 
times of Aristotle and Euclid. 3 He regarded the earth as a 
sphere, 4 placed in the centre of tho universe, around which the 
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celestial sphere revolved every twenty-four hours : besides 
which, the,sun and moan had independent motions of their 
<mUi The obliquity of the sun's course to that of the celestial 
sphere, was of course well known: and hence the great circles 
of the equinoctial, and the ecliptic, or zodiacal circle* as well 
m the lessor circles, called the tropics, parallel with the equi- 
unctialp were already familiar to the astronomers of Alexandria, 
Moreover it appears that these conceptions* originally applied 
to the celestial sphere, had been already transferred in theory 
to the terrestrial globe. Thug the idea of the globe of the 
earth, ag it would present itself to tho mind of Eratosthenes, 
or any of his more instructed contemporaries, did not differ 
materially from that of the modem geographer For all geo¬ 
graphical purposes, at least as the term was understood in his 
day, the difference between the geocentric and the heliocentric 
theories of the universe would be unimportant. 

§ fi. But Eratosthenes had the merit of making one valuable 
addition to the previously existing ideas upon this subject, by 
a more careful and successful measurement than had ever 
been previously attempted, of tho magnitude of the earth, or 
circumference of the terrestrial globe* 

He was not indeed the first who had attempted the solution 
of this problem, which would naturally engage the attention of 
astronomers and geometers, as soon is it wTi* agreed that the 
earth was of a aphericu l form. Aristotle refers to the caI eolation 
of ^mathematicians" who had investigated the subject (without 
naming them) that the earth was 400,000 stadia in circum¬ 
ference. 4 At a later period Archimedes speaks of 300,000 
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stadia ns the measurement usually received 1 ft statement 
apparently founded on the calculations of Aristarchus of Samos, 
one of the earlier astronomers of the Alexandrian school* 
But we have no in format ion m to the data on which these tirst 
crude attempts were based* or the mode by which the authors 
arrived at their results. 

The method pursued by Eratosthenes was theoretically 
sound, and was in fact identical in principle with that which 
has been adopted by astronomers in modern days- Assuming 
(in accordance with the general belief) that Syenc in Ipper 
Egypt was situated exactly under the Tropic of Cancer: 
assuming also that Alexandria and Syene were on the sam* 
meridian* and at the distance of 5000 stadia from one another* 
he measured the shadow' of the gnomon at Alexandria in order 
to determine its latitude, and thus ascertained that the arc 
of the meridian intercepted between the two, was equal to 
one-fiftieth part of a great circle of the sphere. lienee he at 
once deduced the conclusion that such a great circle, or the 
circumference of the globe, would amount to 2o0 p 0tHJ stadia. 

s 7. The onlv theoretical error in this mode of calculation 
was in the assumption—which was inevitable in the da,) a °f 
Eratosthenes— that the earth was exactly spherical, instead 
of being as it really ft slightly oblate spheroid and that 
therefore a meridian great circle was equu to t at 0 ic 
equator. And the error proceeding (ton tW« «tu>e, "liirii 
*Uh not exceed T i,th port of tho whole, b wholly unimportant 
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na from parcel with the pradicat errors arising from the defective 
means of observation. 

In the brst place it was assumed that Syene lay directly 
under the tropic, it taring a well-known fact that at the summer 
solstice the sun could be seen from the bottom of a deep well, 
and that at the same time the gnomon east no perceptible 
shadow. 4 But though these facts were perfectly correct ns 
matters of rough observation p such as could be made hy general 
travellers, they were far from having the precise accuracy 
requisite as the basis of scientific calculations, Kycne is in 
fact situated in latitude 24 s & 30V or nearly 37 G. miles to 
the north of the tropic* In the next place Alexandria, instead 
of being exactly on the same meridian with Syene, lay in fact 
not less than three degrees of longitude to the west of it: an 
error of no trifling moment when the distance between the two 
was assumed as the basis of calculation- But a much graver 
error than either of these two was that caused by the erroneous 
estimate of the actual distance between the two cities. What 
mode of measurement had been resorted to, or how Eratofl- 
thenes arrived at his conclusion upon this point, we are wholly 
without information: but it may well be doubted whether ho 
had recourse to anything like actual mensuration. 1 Indeed 
the difficulty which modem experience baa shown to attend 
this apparently simple operation, where scientific accuracy 
ift required, renders it highly improbable that it was even 
attempted i and the round number of 5000 st&dea at onto 
point* to its being no more than a rough approximation. But 
even considered as such, it exceeds the truth to a degree that 
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on# could hardly have expected, in a country so well known 
sis Egypt, and in 3=1,11 ago so civilised as that of the I Uilucuies, 
Alexandria is in fact situated at a distance of about 530 geo- 
graphical miles (5300 stadia) from Syene, as measured oti the 
map along the nearest road - but the direct distance between 
the two, or the arc of the great circle intercepted between the 
two points, which is what Ihratosiltenes intended to finsifiirs, 
amounts to only 453 G. miles or 4530 stadia. 1 Eratosthenes 
therefore in fixing the length of this are at 5000 stadia, was 
470 beyond the truth. But this was not ail. The difference 
in latitude between Alexandria and feycne really amounts^ to 
only 7° 5', so that the direct distance between the two cities, 
supposing them to have been really situated on the same 
meridian (as Eratosthenes assumed them to be) would not 
have exceeded 425 G* miles, or 4250 stadia, instead of oOOO. 
His arc was therefore in reality 755 stadia too long. 

It is remarkable that while the terrestrial measurement was 
thus grossly inaccurate, the observation of latitude as deduced 
from the gnomon at Alexandria was a very fair approximation 
to the truth: a fiftieth part of a great cirelo being equivalent 
to an ate of 7° 12', thus exceeding by about 7 only the true 
interval between Alexandria and Syene, 3 w hile full mg short 
of that between Ales(oidrin and tbo real tropic by *ibuiit 30 or 

§ 8, It appear indeed almost certain that Eratosthenes 
himself was aware of the imperfection of his data, and regarded 
the result of his calculation only as an mu** * 
truth. Hence he felt himself at liberty to add 2000 stadia to 
the 250,000 obtained by his process, in order to have a number 
that would be readily divisible into sixty parts, or into degrees 
of SCO to a great circle.* The result would of course bo that 
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cad» degree would be equivalent (according to bis calculation) 
to TUO stadia; though it in reality contained no more than 
<RK) of the ordinary (Ireck stadia of 600 Greek feet in length. 
Hence it bus been supposed by many modern writers that 
Eratosthenes really employed stadia of this length, or in other 
words that where he estimates distances in stadia, he is not using 
the term in the usual sense—the only one that would he under¬ 
stood by his contemporaries, or by subsequent Greek writers 
—but means everywhere s lades of 700 to a degree, or rather 
more than 51 ■! Greek feet each.® These writers in fact assume 
that Eratosthenes must have known the true length of a degree, 
and the real circumference of the globe, and that therefore his 
stride must have been a different measure from that in ordinary 
use. But the account of his operation, which is giveu us with 
great clearness, proves—as might indeed almost have been 
assumed without it—that he in reality followed the converse 
method. He started from what he believed to be a wall-ascer¬ 
tained terrestrial measurement, and deduced from thence the 
c iron inference of the globe and the length of its aliquot parts. 
His conclusion was erroneous, because his data were inaccurate, 
and his olservatiuus defective. But none of the writers who 
have transmitted to us the details of his calculation, have 
given us the slightest hint, or evidently had aav idea, that he 
was not employing the customary Greek stude/tho length of 
which was familiar to them all. 

^ Alter all it must be admitted that the calculation of 
Eratosthenes, considering the disadvantages under which he 
lalwired, came surprisingly near the truth. His measure¬ 
ment of 2,H),(XK) stadia (the immediate result of his calcula¬ 
tion) would be equivalent to 25,000 ^rapkicai miles, while 
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the actual circnrnfenfincc of the earth at the txjiifttOF falls verj 
little short of 25,000 English miles.* T be error in excess t here- 
fere amounted to Less than one-seventh part of the whole; 

§ 9. Having thus laid the foundation of what has been 
called in modem times “geodesy”—the determination of the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, considered in its entirety, 
as a part of the system of the universe, Eratosthenes nest pro¬ 
ceeded to consider that portion of it which was in his time 
geographically known, or supposed to be inhabited. And lure 
it must be observed that the relation between tho habitable 
world, which was alone regarded as coming within tho scope 
of the geographer (properly so called), and tho terrestrial 
globe itself, was, in the days of Eratosthenes, and even long 
afterwards, a very different one from that which we now con¬ 
ceive os subsisting between them. Ever since the discoveries 
of the great Portoguese and Spanish navigators in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries opened out to us new continents, and 
extensions of those already known, far beyond anything that 
had previously been suspected or imagined, men have been 
accustomed to regard the “ map of the world " as comprising 
the whole surface of the globe, and including both the eastern 
and western hemispheres, while towards the north and south 
it is capable of indefinite extension, till it should reach the 
pole*, and is in fact continually receiving fresh accessions. 
With the Greek geographers on the contrary, from Eratos¬ 
thenes to Strubo, the known or habitable world {h oIkov,Uvi j) 
was conceived as a definite and limited portion of the earth’s 
surface, situated wholly within the northern hemisphere, and 
comprised within about a third of the extent of that section. 
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Inwards Hie north and the south It was conceived that the 
excessive cold in the one case, und the intolerable beat in the 
either, rendered those regions on in habitable, and even inac¬ 
cessible to man, That there muflit be inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere beyond the torrid stone, or that unknown 
lands nu if hi exist within the boundless and trackless ocean 
that was supposed to extend around two-thirds of the globe, 
Irom west to east, was admitted to be theoretically possible, 
but was treated as mere matter of idle speculation, much as wo 
might at tbo present day regard the question of the inhabitants 
of the moon.* 

^ 10. 7 ho first task of the geographer therefore, according 
to the notions then prevailing, was to determine the limits 
and dimensions of the map of the world which w r ns to form the 
subject of his special investigations. This question, which was 
taken up by Eratosthenes at the beginning of his second boob, 
liml already been considered by several previous writers, who 
1)11,1 drived at very different results. On one point indeed 
they were all agreed, that the length of the habitable world, 
from west to cast, greatly exceeded its breadth, from north to 
south. IX-moerltus, two centuries before Eratosthenes* had 
asserted that it was halt as long again as it was broad, ami 
this view was adopted by Diesarehus, though recent dis¬ 
coveries had in his day materially extended the knowledge of 
its eastern portions. 1 The astronomer Eudoxus on the other 
hand maintained that the length was double the breadth; 
Lmtosdhcncs went a step farther and determined the length 
to be more than double the breadth, a statement which con¬ 
tinue to I* 1 received by subsequent geographers for more 
than three centuries as an established fact.’ According to 
Ins calculation (the steps of which will hereafter bo examined 
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more in detail) the length of the known world from the 
Atlantic to the Extern Ocean amounted to 78,000 stadia, 
while its breadth from the parallel of the Cinnamon Land to 
that of Thule did not exceed 38,000 stadia. 

As Eratosthenes had computed tho equatorial circumference 
of the globe at 250,000 stadia, it was easy to derive from this, 
by mere geometrical calculation, the conclusion that m the 
parallel of Rhodes and the Pillars of Hercules, the circum¬ 
ference would amount to about 200,000 stadia. Hence he 
found that tho length of the known or habitable world was 
rather more than a third of the whole circumference of the 
glohe in this latitude. 4 The remaining interval ho conceived 
to be filled up by sea, so that, as he observed, “ if it were not 
that the vast extent of the Atlantic sea rendered it impossible, 
one might even sail from the coast of tfpain to that of India 
along tho same parallel” “ A curious speculation, as the first 
suggestion, though of course merely as a matter of theory, of 

the circumnavigation of tho globe! , . , 

|1L Having thus determined the area with which be had 
to deal, the next Step was to divide this space ftt niton ids y 
lines parallel to the equator, traversing the whole length of 
the area, or, as wo should now call them, parallels of latitude, 
passing through given points. For this purpose Eratosthenes 
began by tracing one main line, which extent e, rum 1 
Sacred Promontory (the westernmost point of the Iberian 
peninsula) between the Pillars of Hercules along the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the island of lvhodes and 
thence to the Gulf of Issue. Hence it was prolonged along 
the southern foot of the chain of Mount Taurus, which be 
conceived us a continuous range of mountains, of great width, 
but preserving an uniform direction from wist to eas, an 
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continued tinder the mime of Cuttcas-us nlori" the northern 
frontier ot India, until it ended in tho Eastern or Indian 
Ocean,* 


A similar proceeding had been already resorted to by 
Dlcrearchus, who had in like manner divided the known world 
by » longitudinal line, traversing its whole extent from tho 
Columns of Hercules to the range of I mans, which he took as 
the line of separation of the northern and southern portions, 
describing the different regions and countries with reference 
to this imaginary line, and not according to the customary 
division into three continents.* It docs not appear that Era¬ 
tosthenes attached any such special importance to this par¬ 
ticular line, but it was evidently selected by him as traversing 
a number oi points the position of which was known, or sup¬ 
posed to be known, and as being the only line which through 
its whole length passed through regions with which the Greeks 
were in some degree acquainted. It was also supposed to be 
the line which traversed the inhabited world in its greatest 
length, from the farthest extremity towards tho west to the 
supposed extreme point to tho east; and hence the distances 
measured along this line would give as their result the total 
length of the earth's surface, as known to geographers. 

It is evident that the determination of any such line as this, 
any approach to accuracy, required the possession of a 
number of correct observations of latitude for different points 

^i ' ii Ui> ° ° cstei, t; bat such observations were almost 
wholly wanting. It was not merely that in tho age of Era¬ 
tosthenes the only methods available for this purpose were of 
a rude and imperfect description, and could not be relied 
upon for accuracy, except within very wide limits, but it is 
certain that no such observations were in existence, unless in 
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& verv few ami isolated oases. llcncc we cad not bonder thut 
the attempt thus made mrae out in some points wry wide 
of the truth ; the remarkable thing is mther that for the 
western portion of its course especially -tbo line should hare 
made as near an approximation to correctness, as proves to be 
tll<£ 

§ 12. This fundamental parallel of latitude (as it may be 
called for want of a better distinctive term) was supposed to 
begin at the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) which wag 
generally (though erroneously) regarded as the westernmost 
point of*Europe’ whence it passed through the Strait of the 
Columns, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Strait, and tho 
southern extremities of the Fdoponnese and Attica, to Rhodes 
and the Gulf of Issus. Of these points, if we take the parallel 
of 3G’ P which really passes through tho Straits of Gibraltar, as 
representing that intended by Eratosthenes, wo shall find 
that the Sacred Promontory is placed just about a degree 
too far south, while the Sicilian Strait, or Strait of Messina, 
u brought down more than two degrees to the south, into 
the position of tho Island of Gozo near Malta ; on the 
other hand the same parallel passes within less than half a 
degree of Cape Mulea (generally regarded by the ancients 
as the southernmost point of the Feloponnese); while 11 
actually traverses the southern portion of the island of Rhodes, 
about 25 miles from tho city of that name, and approaches 
within the same distance of the entrance to the Gull of Issus 

or Iskenderum ,. . 

It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes himself was to a 

great extent aware of the imperfection of the means at his 
command, and did not regard hia proposed line as a matter of 
scientific accuracy, but only as a rough approximation, 1 his 
is evident from the manner in which he speaks oi the 
Gulf of Issus without indicating any particular point of it, 
and of Rhodes, without stating whether the island or the 
city was meant; but still more from his repeatedly referring 
to the parallel in question as passing through Attem and 
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Rhodes, 7 though he elsewhere indicated distinctly that the 
parallels of the two cities were separated by an interval of 
400 stadia (40 G. miles).* Such a difference be regarded as 
immaterial in considering such distances as the diameter of 
the known world* 

At ter making due allowance for this admitted vagueness 
and laxity, it will be seen that the only instance in which 
any very serious error is involved in the line of the assumed 
parallel Is in regard to the position of the Sicilian Strait, 
which in brought down nearly into the latitude of Malta. But 
so grave am error in regard to a place which must have been 
so familiar to the Greeks, sufficiently shows how little attempt 
could as yet be made to base these geographical conclusions 
upon trust worthy ribfs. In the present instance the mistake 
made by Eratosthenes was continued by almost all subsequent 
geographers till the time of Ptolemy.® * 

Closely connected with this error was the false conception 
formed by all the earlier Greek geographers of the north coast 
of Africa, which they supposed to have a nearly uniform 
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direction from east to west, with tho exception of the two bays 
called the Syrtcs, which they regarded as mere indentations, 
thus ignoring altogether the manner in which that iu>ist 
projects to the northward in the neighbourhood of Carthage. 
Carthage itself was thus placed far to the south of its true 
position, 1 while the island of Sicily was brought down to meet 
it; it being well known that the interval between the two was 
not very considerable, 

5 13. Having thus drawn one main line through the whole 
length of the Mediterranean from the Strait of the Columns 
to tho Gulf of Jssus, Eratosthenes next proceeded to draw a 
meridian line at right angles to it, passing through Alexandria 
and Rhodes, which he considered to be on tLo same meridian. 
This assumption involved in the first instance an error of con¬ 
siderable amount, the city of Rhodes being really Situated 
more than a degree and a half of longitude to the west of 
Alexandria, while Syene, which (as we have already setn) bo 
nlso reerardtfd as un the same meridian* lay iii tux itj ^ iriL 
degrees to the east of it Producing this Hue m both direc¬ 
tions, he conceived it as passing through Meroo to the south 
{which is really situated very nearly in the same longtlm < 
with Syenc), lin'd thence up the courae of the Nile to the and 
of the Scmbrita?, tho remotest people in this direction .of whom 
he had any knowledge* Northwards again roin ® e j* 1 
was supposed to pass through Byzantium (which !«» in fact 
between the meridians of Alexandria and Rhodes) to the 
mouth of the Bomthenes, a very vague designation, as tha 
river forms an extensive estuary, the whole of which however 
lies two or three degrees farther to the east than Byzantium. 
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§ I I. At the same time this erroneous conception of the 
relative position of these points in longitude wus combined 
witti equally mistaken ifleas of their distance in latitude, 
which had the effect of placing the mouth of the Borysthemes 
stadia to the north of K Lodes ■ while the real interval 
hi latitude between the two, is only about 10J degrees, nr 
G. miles. It is evident how defective a map must neces* 
sarily prove, which was based in the first instance on such 
date as these; but it cannot be denied that in his whole course 
ot proceeding Eratosthenes showed a clear comprehension of 
ihe problem which presents itself to the scientific geographer, 
and the method he pursued was undoubtedly the best that 
was ]>ossIble for him under the disadvantages in which he 
iound himself. It was the want of trustworthy observations 
for latitude and longitude, mid the extremely defective cha¬ 
racter of all calculations of distances, that opposed an in¬ 
superable harrier to the attainment of anything like scientific 
accuracy. 

The Greeks were undoubtedly familiar at this period with 
the use of the gnomon in determining latitudes, and as wo 
have seen in the case of Alexandria, such observations, when 
carefully made, were susceptible of a considerable degree of 
accuracy: but this was rarely the case* and in the majority of 
those instances very few in number as they are—in which we 
know that such observations were actually made, the result is 
far from satisfactory. 3 More generally the latitude seems to 
have Ihjsgu inferred from the determination of the length of the 
day at the summer or winter solstice, ,i method which could 
give at best but a rough approximation, and which was greatly 
vitiated by the very imperfect means at the command of 
ancient astronomers for tlio measurement of time. But defec¬ 
tive as these modes of observation were, they would still have 
offered a comparatively trustworthy basis, had there been a 
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sufficient number even of such rough observations nvaibible: 
but this was certainly not tho case, and the whole course of the 
subsequent discussion of the jK*siduii3 assumed by Eratosthenes 
sufficiently proves bow little reliance was placed on authorities 
of this kind by succeeding geographers. 

§ 15. But if the means at the command of Eratosthenes for 
the determination c»f latitudes were thus imperfect* far more 
was this the case with regard to longitudes. Here indeed the 
want of any precise mode of observing diurnal time, or of com¬ 
paring such observations with one another, was absolutely 
fatal. Hipparchus indeed bad the sagacity to point out that 
the observation of eclipses might be applied to this object, 
but even if the idea had occurred to earlier astronomers, it is 
certain that no observations had been made with such a view , 
and the few general notices of such phenomena were wholly 
destitute of the accuracy requisite for scientific objects. Even 
in the time of Ptolemy, more than three centuries later, we 
shall find that scarcely any observations of this kind were 
available. 4 

The entire want of any accurate knowledge of longitudes, 
oven in the case of well-kuow'n localities, is sulheientlj proved 
by the circumstance that Eratosthenes placed Curtilage and 
the Sicilian Strait on the same meridian with Borne, though 
the one lies more than two degrees to the west, the other mere 
than three degrees to the east of that city l f The effect of this 
error, combined with tbe one already noticed in regard t" the 
latitude of tbe Sicilian Strait, was of course totally to distort 
the map of this part of the Mediterranean. 
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§ 16. At the same time that the means of correcting a map 
by the only secure criterion—the determination cf latitudes 
anil longitudes—™ thus in great measure wanting; even the 
measurement of ordinary distances was, as we have already 
had repeated occasion to observe, of the rudest description. 
And this was esjiecinlly the case with regard to distances by 
sea. We have seen that the ancient navigators hud no means 
of determining their progress analogous to the modem log, so 
that the computation of distances by sea was really nothing 
more than rendering the number of days or nights’ voyage by 
a rough estimate into stadia. This was the method avowedly 
employed by JScylax, and doubtless also by Thnosthcncs, upon 
whose statements Eratosthenes ajjpears' to have in great 
measure relied for the geography of the Mediterranean.* Im¬ 
perfect as such a process would he, it would still give something 
like an approximation to the truth, wherever the voyage was 
one that was frequently or habitually made : in other eases it 
would bo altogether uncertain. When we compare the prin¬ 
cipal distances given by Eratosthenes in the Mediterranean 
with the results of modem observation, w© shall find the fluc¬ 
tuations arising from these causes very much what might have 
been expected. 


Thus the distance from the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthago 
is estimated at 8000 stadia, and that from Cartha-e to the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, jnst beyond Alexandria, at 13,500 
stadia. The former of these, which agrees with the oompu- 
tatum of &cyla.t, ts a very fair approximation to the truth, 
while the latter, though considerably in excess, if compared 
wdh the direct distance, according to the course which a 
modern vessel would pursue, is not materially so, if we allow 
for the principal sinuosities of the coast, of which tire ancient 
navigators were in this instance unaware. The whole length 

1 S frr apparently computed by Eratosthenes 
at 26,000 stadia ; T an estimate naturally in excess of the truth, 
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113 it wits arrived at by adding together distances from point to 
point, estimated according to the course of navigation, and 
then computing the whole, as if they formed one continuous 
and uniform line. Yet, notwithstanding this grave defect in 
the mode of calculation, the error in excess is by no means so 
great as might he expected/ The distance from the Stmits to 
I 33113 comprises in reality about 41 £ degrees of longitude, 
which would give in round numbers u little more than 2,00(1 
geographical miles, or 20,000 stadia, for the length of the 
Menliternuieaiip us measured along the same parallel of latitude. 
It would be indeed impossible in reality to sail in a direct 
course from the one extremity to the other, on account of the 
projection of the African coast to the north ; but of this 
Eratosthenes was unaware. Hence one unavoidable source of 
error in his computation. 

But erroneous as the result thus attained may appear, when 
compared with our improved modem methods of calculation, it 
is remarkable that it is not only much nearer the trulli than 
that adopted by Ptolemy three centuries later, but it is actu¬ 
ally a better approximation than was arrived at by modern 
geographers till about two centuries ago. While Eratosthenes 
made the length of the Mediterranean about bLHJO stadia, or 
600 geographical miles, too great—an error of rather more than 
one-fifth—it is a fact that the best modern maps in use, as late 
as the year 16(18, assigned it a length of ftjit&n in 

excess of the truth, or nearly ont-ihird greater thau the 
reality/ 

§ 17. A few of the other more important distances given by 
Eratosthenes will tend to show how far he had arrived at a 
reasonably correct idea of the map of the Mediterranean. 
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Thus we find that be reckoned 7000 stadm from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Mussilia, and 6000 to the Pyrenees—that is to tho 
point whore these mountains abut on the Mediterranean, Both 
distances are below the truth, but present a very fair approxi¬ 
mation* if they are measured on the map without following the 
minor sinuosities of the coast. On tho other hand his esti¬ 
mate of the length of the Buxine from the Bosphorus to the 
month of the Pbasis wits 8000 stadia., though the distance is 
really less than GOO (1. miles (OOGO stadia) ;* but to thin: ho 
added <>00 stadia more for the distance from the Phasis to Hi us- 
curias, which he, in common with all the other Greek geo¬ 
graphers, regarded as the easternmost extremity of the Euxine. 1 

§ ]8. But while Eratosthenes possessed pretty accurate 
knowledge of the shores of Spain and Gaul that border the 
Mediterranean, hia information as to the rest of those countries 
was very imperfect. His knowledge of the western regions of 
Europe, and the shores of the Atlantic, was indeed derived 
almost exclusively from Pytheua, to whom, as we have seen, 
ho was far from attaching unlimited credit ; but he regarded 
his account as on the whole the most trustworthy that he pos¬ 
sessed, and it is certain that in many respects his information 
was more correct than that of several later geographers. 

He even followed Pythe&s in regard to Thule, the exigence 
of which ho clearly admitted: and adopted the statement of 
the same author with respect to the length of the solstitial 
days and nights in that island* 3 Hence he was justly led to 
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infer that the parallel of Thule was the most northerly with 
which he was acquainted, and placed it 11,500 stadia to the 
north of that passing through the mouth of the JJurysthencs— 
a conclusion for which he is severely taken to task by Strabo, 4 
though it in reality comes very near the truth. 4 At the same 
time'he placed the northern part of Gaul on the same pun did 
with the Borysthenes; which hist, as we have already seen, lie 
erroneously placed considerably too far to the north. 

But the error resulting from this cause was not very material: 
and though it had the effect of dongaBy the great island of 
Britain much beyond the truth, it is certain that the map of 
these western regions as conceived by Eratosthenes, had con¬ 
siderably more resemblance to the reality than that afterwards 
drawn by Strabo. 4 It is remarkable that no mention is found 
either in the extant notices of Eratosthenes, or of his guide 
and predecessor Pythons, of the second of the two great British 
islands, Ieme. 1 But no negative inference can safely be drawn 
from this, on account of the fragmentary character of these 
notices. 

Eratosthenes appears to have had no accurate knowledge of 
the regions north of the Buxine, so as to have any definite 
points in this part of the world to compare with those in the 
west of Europe. Observations would doubtless be here entirely 
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wanting: but it appears singular that the long continued 
intercourse of the Greek colonies with the Scythian tribes of 
the interior had not led to any increased geographical know¬ 
ledge 111 this quarter. Eratosthenes must indeed probably 
have known* as well as Strabo* that the month of the Tanals 
lay considerably to the north of that of the Borysthenes* but 
we do not find that any notice was taken of this fact in 
arranging the distances for his map of the world. 

He was equally unacquainted with the northern shores of 
Germany* and though he certainly supposed that there was 
continuous sea to the north of Europe, as well ag Asia* this was 
cither a mere hypothetical infer cnee* or a conclusion from the 
erroneous idea that Eytheas had sailed along these northern 
shores as far as the Tanals. So far as we are able to judge* his 
knowledge of the extensive regions to the north of the Ihmubc 
and the Alps was of the vaguest and most imperfect character- 
We learn only from an incidental notice that he mentioned 
the name of the Ilercynian forest; 4 by which he probably 
meant the Black Forest, in which the Danube takes its rise. 
The sitme statement* as wc have seen* is already found in the 
treatise Ik MirabiNbus ascribed to Aristotle, 

§ 19. The parallel of Thule being thus taken for the most 
northern limit of the habitable world, that which passed 
through the land of the Sembritic on the Upper Nile was 
assumed to be the southernmost. This parallel was placed 
by Eratosthenes 3400 stadia to the south of Meroc—whieh 
would bring it dow n to the smith of Sennnar—nnd be correctly 
estimated that the same parallel* if produced eastwards* would 
jiass through the Land of Cinnamon* and the easternmost 
promontory of Africa, which was also at that time the most 
southerly point of the continent known £0 navigators. He 
further SLssumed^fbr here he had unquestionably no real 
information—that Tuprobanc, the sou them must laud of which 
he hud heard in connection with Asia, lay on the same parallel 
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with the Region of Cinnamon, so that this line passnl through 
all tho most remote regions towards the south, and might 
thus bo fairly taken as the southern limit of the habitable 

It is unfortunate that we do not know with certainty at what 
distance from the Equator Eratosthenes conceived this line to 
lie drawn, but it may be inferred from a comparison of other 
authorities that he fixed it at 8300 stadia from the equinoctial 
line: 1 a position very near the truth, if we suppose Eratosthenes 
to have here been‘calculating by his own estimate of TUO 
Stadia to a degree, as in this case he would naturally do* 

§ 20. Tho other distances along his principal meridian Imo 
he estimated as follows; from Mere* to Syene 5000 stadia; 
from Ryene to Alexandria 5000; from Alexandria to Rhodes 
3750; from Rhodes to the Hellespont 4 3 50; and from thence 
to the mouth of the Boryethenes 5000; thus giving as the sum 
total 26,500 stadia from his southernmost parallel to tho 
Borysthenes, or, with the addition of the 11,500 stadia assumed 
f ro p! thence to the parallel of Thule, 38,000 stadia for the 

total width of the habitable world. 

Of these distances that from Alexandria to Rhodes was tho 
result of a gnomontc observation made by Eratosthenes himself 
_,he distance having previously been estimated % tuners 
at 4000, or according to others as ranch as 5000 atadia-a 
striking instance of the vagueness of their mode of reckoning. 
The distance front Syenc to Alexandria was sufp^sed to have 
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been measured, though, as we have already seen, it was really 
wide of the truth; the position of Meroo also had been deter¬ 
mined by astronomical observation; but all tho other* could 
only bo tho result of vague computation from the distances 
estimated by navigators 

Tbe effect of such a mode of computat ion would be unques¬ 
tionably to exaggerate the distance; but it scorns incredible 
that such a geographer as Eratosthenes should have taken the 
actual distance* traversed on such a circuitous voyage as that 
from fibodea to the mouth of ibe Boryathenes* and added them 
together in order to obtain the direct distance or interval of 
latitude between the two points* Yet even this hypothesis 
fails to explain the full amount of the discrepancy* The dis¬ 
tance from Khodes to the Hellespont* as measured on the map 
by tho nearest course that would be possible for a vessel to 
pursue> on account of intervening headlands and islands, is 
(in round numbers) only about 300 G. miles, or 3i>00 stadia 
instead of 4350; that from tbe Hellespont to the Bosphorus, 
about 150 miles ; and from the Bosphorus to the fiorysthenes* 
where it was easy to pursue a direct course, about 350 ; thus 
giving a total result of 8400 stadia, instead of the 9350 
assigned by Eratosthenes. 

At the same time it must bo observed that the effect of this 
excess in the computation of tho distances was in great part 
neutralised, as affecting the latitudes* by his erroneous allows 
ance of 700 stadia to a degree. Hence he placed the mouth 
of the Burysthcues in 4S 3, N. latitude, which is only about 
ir to the north of its true position* 

§ 2L la continuing the line which he hud assumed as bis 
main parallel of Latitude, from the Gulf of Isons eastward 
across tbe continent of Asia* Eratosthenes encountered diffi¬ 
culties of another kind. Here, however, he derived important 
assistance from the conquests of Alexander* and the itineraries 
of those who had accompanied him, as well us from the state¬ 
ments of PatrocLcs, who (as we have seen) had himself held 
important governments in Upper Asia* Ho conceived the 
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line in question to be carried from Iasus to Thapsacua on the 
Euphrates, thence to the Pylie Cuspife, nest, to the foot of 
the Indian Caucasus, and from thence in a straight Hue to the 
Indian Ocean. Throughout its whole length he regarded this 
line as nearly coinciding with the southern foot of Mount 
Taurus, which ho considered as a vast range of mountains 
occupying in parts a width of not less than 2000 stadia, and 
stretching in a direct line, nearly parallel with the equator, 
from the interior of Lyeia and Cilicia, where they were fami¬ 
liar to the Creeks, north of the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, as well a 3 of the table land of Persia, and the plains 
of India, till they ultimately ended in the unknown ocean that 
formed the eastern lnjundsry of Asm. 

Imperfect as was such a view, there can bo no doubt that 
we trace in it some approach to a true conception of the 
leading facts in the geography of Asia, and to that systematic 
grouping of the subordinate ranges of mountains, without 
which it is impossible to form a clear idea of the physical 
geography of ft great continent. It is perfectly tme that tho 
range of Mount Taurus, which occupies so prominent a position 
throughout the south of Asia Minor, is connected with the 
lofty mountain ranges of Armenia and Hoard is tail, and through 
them with the range of Elbourz to the south of the Caspian, 
which is again connected, though more irregularly, with the 
stupendous range that was known to the Greeks by the names 
of Caucasus and Imaus, and was justly regarded as funning a 
continuous mountain barrier to the north of India, The 
course of this vast mountain system is indeed very far removed 
from the regular and uniform direction which was ascribed to 
it by Eratosthenes, and it is connected with various other 
mountain chains, some of them of great height, that branch 
off to the north and south, of which comparativedy little notice 
was taken by the Alexandrian geographer: but the great 
leading fact that Asia is traversed in about the latitude sup¬ 
posed, by a hroad belt of mountains, was rightly conceived, and 
tended to throw mack light upon its physical configuration. 
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Nor do the leading points through which Eratosthenes drew 
his assumed line deviate very widely from the required posi¬ 
tion. It we take os before the parallel of 3d 3 to represent the 
line in quest ion, we shall tied that it passes a very few miles 
to the north of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and after travers¬ 
ing the mountain regions of Jioordisian and the plains of 
Media, pisses within less than a degree north of the Fylie 
Caspire, and about the same distance to the north of the 
Hindoo Koosh, where it was traversed by Alexander. 11 From 
this point indeed the great chain of the Himalayas trends 
away rapidly to the south-east—a fact of which Eratosthenes 
was wholly ignorant. He accordingly regarded the mountain 
chain as still preserving its direction from west to east, in 
accordance with the supposed course of the Ganges, which was 
believed hy all tho Greek geographers at this period to hold 
a due easterly course to its out How in the eastern ocean. 

5 22, J he distances as computed by Eratosthenes along this 
main parallel were: from Issus to the Euphrates 1300stadia; fi 
from the Euphrates to the Pyi® Cuspite 10,01X1 stadia; thence 
to the foot of the Caucasus 14,000; and from thence to the 
mouth of the t ranges 16,000 stadia. 1 These distances were 
almost all based upon the itineraries uf Alexander and his 
generals, or, in the ease of India, upon those which had been 
furnished to Sdcucus. They therefore inevitably laboured 
under the disadvantage of being itinerary distances, cot- 
verted into rectilinear ones, and laid down on the map as 
such, without attempting to correct them either by oUem- 
tiuna of longitude, or by any trigonometrical measurements, 
neither of which were at tho command of the Greek geo- 
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grapber, Tho consequence is, ns might bo expected, tluvt 
ibo distances greatly exceed the truth, end we cannot bo 
surprised to duel that in this instance the error is tar greater 
than in regard to the length of the Mediterranean. But 
defective as were tlic materials at the command ot Bra- 
tostberiea for all this part of Asia, they were nevertheless 
considered so valuable that two centuries later Strabo to 
still content implicitly to follow him, because ho could obtain 
no better information.* 

The whole sum of the distances thus computed by Era¬ 
tosthenes for tho length of tho habitable world, from the 
Sacred Promontory to the eastern extremity of India gave a 
result of 70,800 stadia. To this ho added 2000 stadia more to 
the west of tho Sacred Promontory— apparently with the view 
of allowing for the supposed projection of tho coast of Gaul 
beyond that of Spain 1 —and again 5000 more to the eastward, 
whore ho considered the extreme point of India to project to 
the south-east, so as to be 3000 stadia cast of the extremity of 
his main parallel. By these additions he attained a total sum 
of 77,800 stadia ; thus mating the length slightly to exceed 
twice the assumed breadth.* 
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§ 23. Eratosthenes undoubtedly conceived, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief in liis day, that the Ocean was found 
immediately to the east of India, and that the Ganges flowed 
directly into it. Just to the north of the Ganges the great 
mountain chain of I mails, which he regarded as the con¬ 
tinuation of the Indian Caucasus and the Taurus, descended 
(according to his ideas) to the shores of the Eastern Ocean; 
and he appears to have given the name of Tamaras to the 
headland which formed the termination of this great range.’* 
From that point he supposed the coast to trend away towards 
the north-west, so as to surround the great unknown tracts 
of Scythia on the north, but sending in a deep inlet to the 
south which formed the Caspian Sea, 

Of the northern shores of Asia or Europe ho had really no 
more knowledge than Herodotus, but, unlike that historian, he 
tmuiml the fact that both continents were bounded by the 
Ocean on the north r , a fact which is undoubtedly true, but in 
a sense so widely different from that supposed by Eratosthenes 
Hint it can hardly Ire held as justifying his theory. In fact 
the conclusion of Eratosthenes was mainly bused ujHin the 
erroneous belief that the Caspian communicated with the 
Ocean to the north in the same manner that the Persian Gulf 
did to the south; a view which was adopted by all geographers 
for a period of three centuries, on the authority of Patrocles/ 

It was doubtless from the same authority that Eratosthenes 
derived his statement as to the dimensions of the Caspian 
Sea, ns well as that concerning the outflow into it of the rivers 
Oxus and Iaxartes, which he asserts in a remarkably distinct 
and positive manner. 1 Yet the erroneous idea of its com- 
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munication with the Ocean to the north sufficiently show* bow 
Air from trustworthy the information possessed by the Greeks 
really was. 5 

§ 24. Eis ideas of the geographical position and configura¬ 
tion of India were in great ns ensure erroneous* He conceived 
it indeed to be of a rhomboidal form* which may be regarded 
as a rough approximation to the truth , and ho even knew that 
the two sides which enclosed the southern extremity were 
longer than the other two. But as he supposed the range of 
I mans that boun ded the country to the north to have its 
direction from west to east, while the Indus flowed from north 
to south, he was obliged to shift round the position of Ida 
rhomb, bo as to bring the other two sides approximately parallel 
to the two thus assumed. Hence he conceived the projecting 
angle of India to have a direction towards the south-east, 
instead of the South, and even (as we have already seen) sup 
posed it to advance farther towards tho cast than the mouth of 
the Ganges. He appears in fact to have obtained—probably 
from tho information collected by Patrocles—a correct general 
idea of the great projection of India in a southerly direction 
towards Cape Comorin, but was unable to reconcile this with 
his previously conceived notion* as to its western and northern 
boundaries, and was thus constrained altogether to distort its 
position in order to make it agree with what he regarded as 
established conclusions* It was doubtless from the same 
source that he had learnt the name of the Cumae!, as the 
people inhabiting this southernmost, point of India -* a name 
which henceforward became generally received, with slight 
modifications* by ancient geographers. 

IIo was familiar also with the name of Tapmbanc, which 
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had indeed l*een known to the Greeks since the days of Alex¬ 
ander, but his ideas of its position were extremely erroneous, 
as he placed it south of the headland of the Coniaei (Cap 
Comorin), at a distance of seven days’ voyage from the main 
land, and extending for a space of 8000 stadia in length, from 
oat to tresff towards the extreme point of the Cinnamon Region 
on the coast of Africa. 1 * At the same time he placed the two 
(as already noticed) in the same latitude, as the most southerly 
regions of the inhabited world. 

§ 25. Imperfect as was the geographical knowledge of India 
possessed by Eratosthenes, it was not surpassed by any later 
geographer* until after the time of Strabo. He was also the 
hrst to bring together anything like definite information with 
regard to Arabia, a country which on account of its proximity 
to bgy pt, could not fail to attract in a high degree the atten¬ 
tion of the Greeks under the Ptolemies. Wu have seen that 
Alexander, at the time ot his death, was preparing a voyage 
of discovery for the circumnavigation of the great pninsida 
of Arabia. The project thus interrupted was not resumed by 
(mij ot his successors; but although we have nu account of 
any regular expedition by which the coasts of Arabia, from 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Jlab-el- 
Mandeb, wore examined and surveyed, in the manner that the 
coast from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates 
had been by Neorchus, there appear* no doubt that the cir¬ 
cumnavigation had been accomplished. It is probable indeed 
(as has been already shown) that the Greek trader* from 
Alexandria did not usually extend their voyages beyond the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix; but this does uot exclude 
the possibility of a few more adventurous spirits haying con¬ 
tinued them to the Persian Gulf, or even to India itself.* lint 
even if this navigation were in practice confined to native 
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traders from the S&bman porta, it would doubtless be easy fur 
the Greeks to obtain from them sufficient information to ascer¬ 
tain in a general way the ex tent and character of the Arabian 
peninsula. The fact that it presented no very serious diffi¬ 
culties to the navigator was in any case sufficiently proved by 
the existence of this trade* Hence Eratosthenes bad no diffi¬ 
culty in arriving at a general notion of Arabia so far as the 
sea-coasts wore concerned. 

The peculiar characteristics of the interior of that country 
presented the same obstacles to a more extensive acquaintance 
in ancient times that they have continued to do down to our 
own days* But the proximity of two such nourishing and 
civilized states os the Egyptian monarchy on the one bund, 
and the Syrian monarchy, with its scat at Babylon or fteleucia* 
on the other, could not fadl to exercise considerable influence 
even on the wild tribes of Arabia, In consequence of Ibis we 
find that a considerable commerce had developed itself* which 
\\m carried on by caravans across the deserts from one side 
of the peninsula to the other. Thus (ion-ha* on the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf, had already become an important 
centre of trade a P the spices and other productions of tho 
southern districts of Arabia* as well as of the opposite coasts of 
Africa being brought thither by caravans* and afterwords sent 
on from thence to Babylon and Sdeuda* These caravans 
took forty days for the overland journey from ITadr&mnut * 
Other similar caravans carried on the communication from 
iEUna, at the head of the eastern branch of the Bed Sea (now 
filled the Gulf of Akabnh), through the western portions of 
Arabia, and reached the district of the Mi means in seventy days. 
/Elami was the pert of Petra, which seems to have been already 
rising into importance as an emporium of trade; and from 
thenco other caravans baldly struck across the desert direct to 
Babylon, a distance estimated by Eratosthenes at 5600 stadia, 3 

§ 26. His general description of the physical characters of 

i Erafcrtlllt-n. oe £ trnb. ivL j* lift. 
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Arabia is very correct The northern portions of the peninsula, 
bordering on Judies and Code Syria, were barren and sandy, pro¬ 
ducing only a few palm-trees, thorny acacias and tamarisks, and 
devoid of running water, but having wells from distance to dis¬ 
tance, The inhabitant* ** * were wandering tribes of Arabs, dwelling 
in tents and subsisting on their herds of camels. The more 
southern districts, on the other hand, which felt the influence 
ol the ocean, and were subject to periodical mins in summer, 
were fertile und produced abundance both of grain and cattle.* 
This portion of Arabia was divided into four districts, inhabited 
by four principal tribes: the Hinsons adjoining the Bed Sea, 
whose chief city was Cam* or Caraann; the Snbceans, whose 
capital was Mariuba; t ho Catdbamans, extending to the Straits 
of Balml-Mandcb; und the CWtramotitoa, the furthest to tlic 
cast, whoso capital was Sabflta. 1 The name of this hist people 
is evidently still retained in that of Hadramaut; of the others, 
the Minaans were apparently the occupants of the Hodja* ■ 
while the ftabicuns unquestionably held the fertile district of 
1 emen, the chief city of which retained the name of March 
till a late juried. The site of the Cuttaliumans is clearly indi¬ 
cated, but their name is otherwise little known. According to 
Eratosthenes their territory produced frankincense, while myrrh 
was brought from that of the Chatminotitie,* both of which 
were important articles of export; but it is probable that the 
greater part of these aromatic spices were in reality brought 
from the opposite coast of Africa, as well as the cinnamon for 
nil ion it \xm famous 1 

§ 27, No settlements had been formed by the Egyptian 
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monarchy upon the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, but the 
African side had, m we have already seen, been lined by an 
almost continuous chain of trading stations, funning permanent 
settlements, though prevented by the barrenness of tho ad¬ 
joining tracts from ever rising Into colonies of importance. 
Hence Eratosthenes was well acquainted with tho extent and 
dimensions of the Bed Sea, which ho describes us extending 
SlOtHJ stadia from the head of the gulf adjoining Heruopolis (the 
Gulf of Sues) to the station of Ftolemais Epitboras, and 450U 
from thence to the Straits, Both statements arc very fair 
approximations, the former, however, somewhat exceeding, while 
the latter rather falls short of, the truth." He also estimated 
the distance from the Straits of Bub-cl-Mandeb tu the ex¬ 
tremity of the Cinnamon Region (Gape Guardaftti) at 5000 
stadia—a very close approach to the truth- Bat lie appears to 
have hud no know ledge of the const of Africa beyond that 
point* which indeed continued until long after to U- the 
farthest limit of Greek navigation in that direction,® 

§ 28, We have already seen how greatly the knowledge of 
the upper course of the Nile and its tributaries hud advanced 
under the Ptolemies, This was in part the consequence of direct 
exploration from Egypt, hut still mom from the establishment of 
a comparatively civilized state at 3Iorofl, which carried on con¬ 
siderable intercourse both up and down the river. It is 
evident also that 3Ieroc maintained direct communication with 
the Rod Sea, from which it was distant only ten or twelve days* 
journey and it was this communication that enabled Emtus- 
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thenes to connect his observations on the Upper Nile with 
those on the Red Sea, where he placed Ftolemais Epitheras on 
the same parallel with Meroe. At the same time ho correctly 
placed MeroS itself at just about the same distance from Syene 
that the latter was from Alexandria. 1 With the intermediate 
part of the course of the Kite he was well acquainted, and 
described dearly tho great bend made by the river between 
Mcroe and the Second Cataract—an important feature in the 
geographj ot this part ul Africa, which has only become known 
to modern geographers in quite recent times. 3 

The knowledge possessed by Eratosthenes of the relations 
between the Kile and its tributaries was not indeed, ns has 
been already, pointed out* altogether free from confusion* 
arising principally from the difb.Tent names given by the 
native tribes to the different branches of the river, and even to 
different portions of the main stream. But with due allowance 
for this source of error it must be admitted that the informa¬ 
tion of Eratosthenes was not only superior to that of any 
ancient writer down to the time of Ptolemy, but was much 
more correct than that possessed by modem geographers until 
a very recent period.* Thus he dearly understood that the 
so-called «island ” oi Meroo was formed by the junction of 
two streams, the easternmost of which was the Astaboras (still 
called[the Alburn), and tbo westernmost the Astftpus, though 
according to others its proper name was the Astasobas, white 
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the name of Astapus properly belonged to another branch 
which flowed from certain hikes to the south, and formed in 
fact the main and direct stream of the Nile itself* We have 
here a distinct indication of the White Nile, or Bah r-ebA bind; 
and this is con firmed by the mention of another * 4 island ,J 
formed by the confluence of two streams, higher up than that 
of Meroc, which was inhabited by the Sembritoe, the descend¬ 
ants of an Egyptian colony. This can clearly be no other than 
the district of Sennaar, comprised between the two main 
branches of the river, the Bine and White Nile. T 

Of the highlands of Abyssinia on the contrary he *rppcars 
to have hod no knowledge; though ho was certainly not 
ignorant of the existence of mountains in that direction, and 
Correctly ascribed the periodical inundation of the Nile to the 
regular mins that fell in these elevated regions within the 
tropics,* This theory indeed appears to have been generally 
adopted in his time* 

It is worthy of re murk that everything points to the informa- 
tion of Eratosthenes having been derived from the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile itself, as would naturally be the cme 
where a civilized community was once established so far up 
the river as Meroc: while Ptolemy on the contrary, at a much 
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ltitor period, seems to hare derived his accounts ns to the upper 
course of tho river from the Red Sea. Hence arises in part the 
difficulty of reconciling the two authors. But the statements 
of Eratosthenes, taken by themselves, are perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 

He was also the first to mention the name of the Nubians 
(KoS/Jku), whom he describes os occupying the country on tho 
west of the Nile, from the neighbourhood of Meroe to the bend 
of the river, 'l’hey were a great nation, not subject to tho 
^Ethiopiansof Meroe, hut forming numerous petty sovereignties 
of their own.® 

§ 2S). Of the rest, of Africa Eratosthenes probably knew little, 
if anything, more than was already known to Herodotus. But 
as no extracts have been preserved to us from this part of his 
work, wo cun only inter that he furnished no Information 
beyond what was in the possession of all later geographers. 
In one respect however he whs certainly better informed than 
many of his successors,—that he mentioned the island of Ceree, 
and many other Phmnician settlements beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, on the west coast of Africa. His knowledge of these 
was probably derived from Carthaginian sources 1 : hut as the 
settlements themselves had disappeared at a later period, the 
fact of their existence was disbelieved, and the statements of 
Eratosthenes were summarily rejected by Artemidorus and 
Strabo. 1 
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There cmi be no doubt that lies conceived Africa to be eur- 
rounded by the sea to the south, in accordance with the notion 
prevalent in his time; and which, as wc have seen, was already 
held by Alexander himself. This much might be clearly in¬ 
ferred from his frequent use of the term Atlantic, m applied to 
the Indian Ocean; but we are distinctly told that he regarded 
tho whole surrounding ocean as continuous, so that the estem 
Ocean and the Erythraean were parts of the same sen. 3 But it 
does not appear that he attempted to support this theoretical 
conclusion by a reference to known facts, and we must there¬ 
fore infer that he attached no value to the alleged circumnavi¬ 
gation of Africa by order of Neehow'* 

§ 30. In the absence of the original work it is Impossible for 
us to judge how far Eratosthenes entered into a detailed 
geographic*! account of tho various countries of which ho 
spoke: hut as his whole treatise on geography was comprised 
in only three books, and the third of these alone was devoted 
to what can bo strictly called geographical details, it is evident 
that any such review must have been very brief and summary. 
As far ns the fragments preserved enable us to form a conjec¬ 
ture, it would appear that he certainly gave a brief enumeration 
of tho leading geographical features of the coasts, 1 as well as 
of iI k- tribes of the interior; and he undoubtedly added some 
notices of tho natural productions of tho country, or tho 
manners and character of the inhabitants but it is probable 
that the&e were principally confined to the mote remote and 
less known regions of the world. Ills object certainly appears 
to have been rather to present * general picture of the world 
as then known, than an elaborate geographical description of 
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the different countries of which it was composed. All such 
details could be easily filled in at u subsequent time, if the 
general outlines were correctly drawn. The object of Emtos- 
thenes was to lay a secure foundation upon which succeeding 
geographers could build; and so successfully did he execute 
this tsLsk, considering the materials at his disposition, that the 
map of the world, as laid down by him, received scarcely anv 
material improvement until the time of Ptolemy. 

5 :!I * Another part of the system of Eratosthenes, concerning 
which we have very imperfect information, is his division of the 
inhabited world into sections, to which he gave the strange 
designation of Sphrogidcs or “ seals." The origin 

of this term is unknown, and it was not adopted by any other 
geographer. Nor is it easy to discern what was the purpose of 
its introduction, or the nature of the division intended. These 
sections indeed had so far a relation to the fundamental parallel 
of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes in tbe manner already 
described, that they were nil placed to the nurth or south of 
that line, so that it should form (in part at least) one of their 
boundaries; but in other respects they were very irregular, 
bemg neither conterminous with countries, nor wit'h anv geo- 
metrical divisions of the earth‘ a surface. The first section 
indeed comprised India only, and would therefore answer the 
first condition. The second also might bo thought to fulfil the 
same purpose, though much loss perfectly; it comprised Ariana, 
under which name Eratosthenes appears to have included fas 
was done by Strabo after him) * Aria, Partly Umugianu, 
Aruchosia, Ged rosin and Cana an ia, or ail the provinces from 
the Indus to the frontiers of Media and Persia Proper This 
section was ixmndcd on the west by an imaginary line drawn 
rom the Fylro Caspuc to the frontier „f Carman ia on the 
1 cretan Gulf, which Eratosthenes conceived as situated on the 
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same meridian, Hence the eastern and western boundaries 
would be approximately parallel/ and the whole section presents 


the fonn p roughly taken* of a parallelogram. But the third 
section, which was conceived to be still bounded by the chain 
of the Taurus on the north (eontinned In a supposed straight 
line from the Caspian Gates), and by the imaginary line above 
described on the east, was limited on the west by a line drawn 
from the Armenian mountains (the prolongation of Mount 
Taurus) to Thapsaeus on the Euphrates and then down that 
river to the Persian Gulf, 

Here we hod no apparent connection with any national 


divisions; while the approach to any regularity of figure is of 
the most imperfect description. But this is still more the case 
with tho fourth section, which extended from th« Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean, and to the isthmus of Suez on the west, 
while it was bounded on the south by an imaginary line across 
the deserts of Arabia from the head of tho Red Sea to the 
Euphrates near Baby lorn It thus presented something like a 
triangular form, having its hose on the Mediterranean, and its 
vertex on the Euphrates. Unfortunately! while Strabo goes 
into a long and tedious dbctission of the boundaries and dimen¬ 
sions of this section, he has omitted to continue the enumeration 
of these divisions, so that wc are left wholly in the dark sis to 
the nature and extent of the sections into which Eratosthenes 
subdivided Africa and Europe, as well as Asia north of the 
Taurus. 8 In the absence of such information it is very difficult 
to sec what geographical meaning Eratosthenes attached to the 
subdivisions in question* or what purpose they were intended 
to serve. 

§ 32* On one subject, which occupied an important place in 
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tho work of Eratosthenes, ns well ns in those of many of his 
successors, lie certainly entertained sounder and more judicious 
views than most of the Greek geographers. The feeling of 
him,I reverence for Homer and ills works, which had grown up 
m Greece itself, but had attained to a still higher develop 
ment in tho schools of Alexandria, had led to a belief that his 
statements were to lie received with deference ns authorities 
not only in matter*of history and mythology, but on questions 
ot geography also. Nor was this confined to Greece itself and 
tho lands immediately adjoining, where the accuracy of the 
long array of names exhibited in the Catalogue of the Ships, 
and the appropriateness of the descriptive epithets so often 
appended to them, were the subject of well-merited eulogy;* 
but the same confidence wa* reused in the statements of tho 
poet concerning the more remote localities described in tho 
wanderings uflJlpa and Hendaus, md eT „ n Lll Uia Wlll j 
notices of the Ethiopians and Scythians 1 
Eratosthenes on the contrary had the bold ness to assert that 
while Homer w<* well acquainted with Greece and the regions 
near at hand, be was ignorant of those more re,»^ .* 
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that connected them with the works of the great poek The 
grammarians and critics of Alexandria sought to support those 
pretensions by the most far-fetched interpretations, and hail 
recourse to the most ingenious devices* rather than own that 
the object of their worship could have been ignorant of regions 
which in his day no Greek had ever visited; or could have 
given the reins to his poetic fancy p without troubling himself 
about geographical accuracy, Unfortunately we only know 
the views of Eratosthenes from tho adverse criticisms of Strabo, 
who has undoubtedly in this* as in other instances, taken little 
pains to do justice to the arguments of his adversary ; but it is 
clear that Eratosthenes maintained that tho chief purpose of 
Homer, as of all other poeL% was to delight and amuse, rather 
than to instruct, his hearers,* and that he purposely transferred 
the fables of Circe and Calypso, of iEolug and tho gloomy 
land of the Cimmerians, to the boundaries of the Ocean and the 
unknown regions of the far west, that he might freely indulge 
his fancy, without the stem restraint of reality. In these 
general views Eratosthenes was much more in accordance with 
the judgement of most modern critics than were his contem¬ 
poraries or successors* of whom Strabo in particular attacks 
him with a vehemence worthy of an orthodox divine assailing 
a heretical commentator* But such sceptical criticisms* evU 
dently made little impression on the Greeks in general t even 
the grave and sober-minded Polybius adhered to the popular 
application of the fables* and sought to explain the tales of 
iEolus and Beylin* ns if it was certain that Ulysses had really 
visited the Lipari Islands and the Straits of Messina.* How 
far Eratosthenes carried his doubts w r e are unable to determine* 
in the absence of the original w r ork: but it would appear that 
while doing full justice to the accuracy of Homer’s geography* 
as far as related to Greece and the neighbouring islands* lie 
had discarded altogether tho wanderings of Ulysses* 115 nn^ 
w orthy of serious consideration in a geographical point of view* 
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He asserted also that the notices of Egypt in the Odyssey 
sinnvej great ignorance of that country; and denied that 
Homer had any knowledge of the voyage of Jason and the 
Argonauts to the river Fhusis.* For both these assertions he 
is severely taken to task by Strabo, but on both points the 
Ycnlict of any impartial reader of the Homeric poems will be 
in favour of Eratosthenes. 

§ 33. Physical geography, in the modern sense of the term, 
was still quite in its infancy in the days of Eratosthenes, and 
it cannot be said that he did much to impart to it a scientific 
character- We have already seen indeed that in treating the 
mountain chains of Asia as one continuous range, to which he 
applied the name of Taurus, be may be regarded as having 
made a first attempt, however rude, at that systematic descrip¬ 
tion of mountain ranges to which we now give the name of 
orography'. Ho had also, ns already stated, arrived at a sound 
conclusion concerning the causes of the inundation of the Nila 

a subject that must naturally have engaged the attention of 
a geographer resident in Egypt. On the other hand he started 
a strange hypothesis, that the surplus waters of the Euphrates 
were carried by subterranean channels to Cede Syria, and 
thence again underground so as to feed the streams which 
broke out near Bhinocorura and Mount CasiusJ 

5 31. Eratosthenes also adopted, and apparently developed 
at considerable length, an idea first suggested by the physical 
philosopher Strato, 8 that the Mediterranean and the Euxine 
Hens bad originally no outlet, and stood in consequence at a 
much higher level, but that they hud burst the barriers that 
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confined them, ami thus given rise to the Straits of the Bos¬ 
phorus, the Hellespont and that of tho Columns. In proof of 
this theory ho alleged the presence of marine shells far inland 
In Libya, especially near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
on the road leading to it, as well as tlio deposits and springs 
ofsu.lt that were also found in tho Libyan deserts.* 

Such n speculation has been frequently revived in more 
modern times; 1 nor can it be said to be altogether without 
foundation, though it may safely be asserted that no such 
violent and sudden disruption as that supposed by St rate and 
lira tost benes could have actually caused the formation of such 
a traits as the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, or the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Nor can the occurrence of marine remains, regarded 
ua a general phenomenon, be ascribed to the cause in question : 
but the most recent geological researches have nil tended to 
establish the fact that the Libyan desert, as well as a great 
part of the still more extensive desert of the Sahara, was 
covered by the sea at a comparatively recent period- 

It is remarkable that one of the arguments brought forward 
by Strato in support of this hypothesis was the existence of a 
submarine ridge or bank, extending across the Straits from 
Europe to Africa, by which, as ho contended, the two had Itcen 
originally united.* Such a ljuuk really exists, though at so 
considerable a depth as to render it remarkable that its 
existence should have been discovered by ancient navigators. 1 
At the same time both Strato and Eratosthenes were aware of 
the great depth of certain portions of the Mediterranean, 
especially the Sicilian and Sardinian seas—as compared with 
other parts of the Same great basin. 4 
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§ 35. We learn algo from Strabo that Eratosthenes, in order 
to prove that the world* though spherical, was not exactly so, 
entered into a long enumeration of the changes of its surface 
produced by the action of water, of fire, of earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and other similar causes-* Though Strabo is un¬ 
doubtedly right iu regarding the effect of all such operations 
as insignificant in relation to the figure of the whole earth, it 
would have been very interesting to have known in detail the 
facts cited by Eratosthenes, and the view which he took of 
their results. Hut here, as in so many other cases, we unfor¬ 
tunately know his arguments only through the criticisms of 
his adversaries. Wo learn however that he was of opinion 
that the highest mountains did not eiceed ten stadia (6000 
feet) iu perpendicular altitude,* a conclusion probably based 
on the measurements of Dicoearebus already noticed. 
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NOTE A, p. 632. 

OBSERVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 

Among the few points of which we know with certainty that their 
latitudes had been determined by direct observation ware Manilla 
and Byzantium: and from the timo of Hipparchus onwards it 
became a received fact among geographers that they wore in the 
same parallel of latitude, though there is really a difference of more 
than two degrees between them. Yet wo are distinctly told by 
Strabo that Hipparchus himself repaired to Byzantium for the pur¬ 
pose of observing its latitude, and found hie gnomonSe observations 
to coincide with that of Py thcas at Haa&Ilifc, (Strabo, i 4„ § 4 + p r 63.) 
It is strange that in this instance it was the great astronomer that 
was m error, while the observation of the much-decried Fytheas 
was almost precisely comet. Hence Eratosthenes and hie suc¬ 
cessors who accepted the conclusion of Fytheas placed Mas&iha 
vory nearly in its true position, which rendered their nmp of the 
western Sieditemnean much more correct than that of Strabo : 
while on the othor hand Byzantium was pushed op far to the 
north of its true situation, and hence the map of the adjoining 
regions became distorted to correspond with it. 

Again, we know that Eratosthenes himself made corresponding 
observations of latitude at Rhodes and Alexandria, (Strabo, £i. p. 
126) and the astronomical result of these observations was very 
nearly correct* though ho was led into error in computing the 
di&iants between the two by his erroneous estimate of 700 stadia to 
a degree. But at the same time ho placed a point so well known 
as Athens only 400 stadia (40 minutes) to the north of Rhodes, 
while the difference between the two really exceeds a degree and a 
half. On the other hand Eratosthenes possessed a determination of 
unusual accuracy for the latitude of Meres, which he placed within 
less than half a degree of its true position- For this observation 
he was indebted to a certain Phi Ion, who had himself made a voyage 
up the Nile to Ethiopia, where he had observed both the proportion 
of the gnomon to its shadow, and the number of days (45) before 
the summer solstice, when the mu became vertical. (Strabo, ii, 1, 

§ 20, p. 77,) 
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Wo have no account of tho authority on which tho Strain of 
Gibraltar were placed in tho sumo latitude with Rhodes: but it 
wub a fortunate circumstance that these two extreme points should 
have been so correctly assigned, while intermediate positions, such 
as Carthage and tho Straits of Messina, were placed so wide of their 
true position. 

In the case of Cartilage, as already observed, tho erroneous 
latitude assigned to it was based, or supposed to bo based, upon 
direct observation. Thus Strabo assumes, or refers to it as a well- 
known fact, though without mentioning his authority, that tho 
gnomon there was to its shadow as eleven to seven (ii. 5, § 38, p. 
133), a proportion which would correspond with32* 30* N. latitude, 
about 4i- degrees south of its true position! 


NOTE H, p. 605, 

GOSSELLIJt’s THEORY. 

According to M. Gwtallin indeed the result attained by 
Eratosthenes was one of surprising accuracy. Assuming that the 
latter was employing ttadia of 700 to a degree, and allowing for 
the proper reduction of degrees of longitude along the parallel 
of 36® latitude, he arrives at the remarkable result that tho length 
of the Mediterranean as given ly him was within 1° 22‘. or less 
than a degree and a half, of the truth. (Gfajrapkie die Greet 
analytic, p. +0.) So striking is the exact ness of this coincidence, 
that M. GodseUin himself observes it cannot be ascribed to Eratos¬ 
thenes himself, as it proves an amount of mathematical skill and 
knowledge far exceeding that possessed by any Greek in his day. 
Hence bo is driven to the very extraordinary hypothesis that 
Eratosthenes derived his information from materials which ho 
found in the Alexandrian library, and which proceeded from on 
ancient people who possessed the skill and knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematical geography attested by such a result These 
materials Eratosthenes made use of without undenlandintj them (!) ; 
hence he fell into errors which require to bo explained and rectified 
before wo can do justice to tho value of his authorities, (Did 
pp. 43-30.) 

This far-fetched hypothesis may justly bo discarded without 
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further investigation* as nesting upon no substantial basis whatever. 
It baa however been adopted by M, Bureau de la Malle 
Phgsiqvc^ Ac. p. 147), but it must be observed that almost all the 
remarkable instances of close conformity with the troth produced 
by ML Gossellin are obtained bg more or lm altering the data os 
given by Strabo, or by introducing arbitrary assumptions of his 
own* Thus when bo proceeds to reckon the distance from the Gulf 
of Iisbus eastward to the month of tho Ganges—a distance which 
we faioifl Eratosthenes to have computed from the itinerary measures 
of the marches of Alexander, and other similar materials (Strabo), 
and which conies out in M, GoflseUin’fl hands almost as exact as 
that from the Sacred Cape to tho Gulf of Jssus* this coincidence 
results in great part from his reducing the number of itinerary 
stadqs Iby eon-tenth* and by his arbitrarily fixing on Chamlernagure 
—which is more than 50 miles from tho sea and not on tho Ganges 
at all—as tho point to compare with the supposed month of the 
Ganges, conceived by Eratosthenes as situated oa the Eastern 
Ocean* 

M. Gossellin himself remarks that all tho intermediate distances 
given by Eratosthenes are inexact, though the great distances (the 
sums total) are, or caught (a U considered as correct (p. 45> + The 
first admia&iou is no doubt true* bnt tho iccond is only attained by 
a series of arbitrary changes and alterations of numbers* which are 
mode with the express purpose of bringing about a correct result. 

We have aeon that Eratosthenes in computing 700 Blades to a 
degree of a great circle way not, as supposed by M. Gossellin (aa 
well as IXAoville and many other modem geographers) employing 
0 different etade from that familiar to all tho Greets, bnt wan 
ing an errancons calculation of the length of a degree. lienee the 
assumption that, in computing distances snch as those along tho 
lino of tho Mediterranean, or the prolongation of it across Asia, 
Eratosthenes was throughout reckoning by Blades of 700 to a 
degree* is wholly without foundation. In regard to the first indeed 
it is most probable that ho was following Tiaiostbenes, from whom 
we know him to have borrowed Iurgely [see Chapter XV. p. 588 ]; 
w r biLe tho latter were undoubtedly taken either from Potrocles or 
from tho authors of the itineraries of Alexander, Yet all these 
authors wrote before any one bad heard of sSades of 700 10 a 
degree and were merely rising the ordinary Greet Blade as univer¬ 
sally received. It muat be added that though Strabo was well 
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acquainted with the measurement of the earth’s cirotiinference by 
Eratosthenes, and with the resulting value of its subdivisions, he 
Iiob nowhere given the slightest hint, or evidently entertained the 
least suspicion, that that author in his numerous statements of 
distances was employing any other etude than that in general use 
among all the Greeks, 


NOTE C, p. 639. 


SOUTHERN I.TMIT OF THE HABITABLE WORLD. 


The calculation by which this result is arrived at is as follows. 
Wo know from tho astronomical writers, Ptolemy and his com¬ 
mentator Theou, that Eratosthenes died the interval between the 
tropics at 11/83ds of the whole meridian circle , 7 which would place 
the tropic of Cancer in N. latitude 23 ° Sl J 20 ", This would 
give in round numbers 16,700 stadia between the tropic and tfao 
equator fat 700 stadia to the degree), and as Eratosthenes had 
reckoned 5000 stadia from Svens to Meroe, and 3400 from Merc* 
tu the Jaud of Cinnamon, there remain 6300 between this limit 
of tho habitable world and the equator. 

This conclusion, which is adopted both by M. Gossellin and Dr. 
C. Muller, is confirmed by the fact that the distances given by 
Eratosthenes, on this calculation, result iu p l fle i U g Thule at a dis¬ 
tance of 46,300 stadia from the Equator, or 16,700 from the polo- 
ciactly tho same distance as the tropic from the Equator: and this 
precisely accords with the statement of Eratosthenes himself fdc- 
r'ved from l’ytheas) that at Thule “ the summer tropic coincides 
with tho arctic circle ”(«*’ & i aArds ™ 5 rpm ^ 

”»*? Btaba ? »' $ 8 . P- IH), or according to tho modern uso 

of the eiprossiou, that it was situated under the Arctic Cirolo. 
T ■ distances given thus make up eiaetly tho 63,000 stadia re¬ 
quired for the quadrant of a meridian great circle, in accordance 

whH the 252,000 stadia adopted by Eratosthenes as tho circum- 
feroneg of tho glube. 
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There remaitis indeed one difficulty which we have no means of 
solving, that Strabo, who in all that relate* to mathematical 
geography generally foliowa the authority of Eratosthenes and in 
this vaiy passage distinctly refers to his calculations, has placed 
the parallel of the Region of Cinnamon (which he also assumes as 
the limit of the habitable world) at 8800 stadia from the Equator, 
wit boat any indication of his difference from Eratosthenes or of 
b la reasons for the al rerat ion. (Strabo, ii. 2, § 2 S p. 95.) lint as 
ho at the Kamo time reduces the distance from Men*# to this extreme 
limit to 3000 stadia, instead of the 3400 allowed by Eratosthenes, the 
resulting difference is in great measure neutralised. The grounds 
of both changes remain equally unexplained. 


NOTE D, p. 639. 

DISTANCE FROST ALEXANDRIA TO RHODES. 

Thi? wo are distinctly told by Strabo (ii. p r 12$): fai 

TW &KU$7]pUC&V yVUff .UOIWP OVCVpW TfiLfT^lkloV^ hmUOffUtUt 7TflT^ltfJlTQ + 

But it must bo observed that Eratosthenes must hero have boon led 
into error by his own previous calculation ihat there were 700 stadia 
to a degree. For in this case lie had no mean? of mcasuriiig the dis- 
tance—having himself rejected the estimates of navi gators—and 
therefore all ho could do was to ascertain by his gnomon the differ- 
cnoo of latitude, and convert this into sttefos at Hu: rate which Ac hwf 
obtained from his supposed measurement of the arc between Sycnc and 
AlezamirieL This is well ex plained by Col- Leake (Dwpaftd 
Quest Urns of Ancient Geography, p. P2), and is important to hear 
in mind, as wo shall find that Posidonius was led 10 an erroneous 
computation of the enrlh h s circumference by Kiipposing this are 
between Rhodes and Alexandria lo have been actually measured by 
Eratosthenes. 

The result of this error would naturally he that Eratosthenes 
(believing his gnomonic observations to be approximately correct, 
aa was really the case) would overrate the distance; and this we 
find to be I he case, for though his computation gave a material 
reduction upon the estimate of the navigators* it was still con¬ 
siderably in excess of lho truth- lfie real distance Ik- tween Rhodes 
and Alexandria being only about 330 G. milts, or 3300 Greek 
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instead of 3750 (Looks, f. r.). Yet we afterwards find Stmfc, 
h>i(I other kler wnU're reverting to ibo original rough estimate of 
\ t stadia ; so little reliance did they place upon the tnathemalleal 
cal dilations of scion title geographers like Eratosthenes ! 


NOTE E, p. 644 

PROMONTORY OF TA MARL'S. 

. Strobe, xi. 11, § /, p. olil, This name of Tamarus is found only 
incHontolljr in this single passage. It is difficult (o Coticc!vo 
whence EraU-stbuncH could iuivo derived it. as the promontory 
had no real existence, but was a geographical fiction 
or rather inference, that the chain of I mass mm t end in some sueli 
beadlioda 

The nn mo in however again found under the form Tamils, in 
Tompunius Mela, who describes it as the eastern extremity elf the 
clmin of ML Taurus (iii. 7, 5 08). The Tabis ef Pliny, which he 
calls “juguin incubans man quod vocant Tabin ” (vi. 17 , § j s 
evidently only a corruption of tho same name: though it has been 
strangely identified by Mr. Clements Markham with the northern 
point of Siberia, a* country of which tho existence was as utterly 
imknowii to Pliny as that of America, 

It was licrc-if anywhere—that wo should have expected to find 
nnmiion of Thin®, a name so strangely introduced into all our 
editions of Strabo down to a very recent period. fSeo note to 
P- G30 of this chapter.) Yet the name i s wholly wanting when, it 
would be appropriately found, us marking the termination of the 
principal parallel of latitude on the Indian Ocean, though it was 
introduced repeatedly, acceding to tl.« old reading, to designate 
the very pantile! in question. “ 
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THE BfRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

by Frank Dawson Adams 

This famous 200,000-word lext traces the history of the geological 
sciences from Greek ond Roman times, through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and the modern era, up io the mid* 19th century, ft is 
not o dell coverage of obsolete ideas but o truly fascinating account 
of how dozens of curious, colorful systems evolved into modern 
geology. 

In his exlremely thorough coverage of the subject, ihe late Professor 
Adorns discusses the work of over 300 different authorities, analyz¬ 
ing in detail the ideas of such men as William Smith, Agricala, Geikfe, 
Hutte>n p Werner, Aristotle, Bccber, Cuvier, Kircher; and many others. 
He recreates ihe birth of modem mineralogy, paleontology and his¬ 
torical geology; treats Ihe origin of melals and thefr ores, mountains 
and earthquakes, springs and rivers; describes Beehe/s metallic free 
of the center of the earth, Greek concepts of volcanology, Sherfey's 
view that metals grow from seeds, da Vinci's theory of fossils, and 
many oilier quaint stories and beliefs lhat will delight an y reader 
interested in geology or mineralogy. 

'Geologists awe Professor Adams a profound debt of gratitude / 1 
JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY. "Should be in every biological library/' 
BIOLOGIST. 

Unabridged republication of Is! edition. 632 footnotes, moslly 
bibliographical. Index. 110 illustrations, including many medieval 
and renaissance woodcuts, portraits of emioenl early geologists. 
506pp. 5% x 8. 
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A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
FROM THALES TO KEPLER 

by J, L E. Dreyer 


Tbis is the only detailed history of early astronomy available in English. 
Formerly published under the title HISTORY OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEMS 
FROM THALES TO KEPLER, rt Is recognized os a masterpiece of both hislori- 
col insight and scientific -accuracy. 


Beginning with the astronomical ideas of the ancient Egyptians, Baby¬ 
lonians, and pr«.philosophic Greeks (Homer and Hesiod), it moves up 
through Tholes, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Hera- 
d"us, Empedocles, Democritus, and other early Greek cos mo I agists. The 
Pythagoreans are considered next, with their occasionally remarkable 
ant.opar.ons of modernity, ond then Plato's astronomical thought. The 
enormously important syslem of concentric spheres far planets, usually 
associated with Eudoxus, Is described in detail, followed by a discussion 
of Aristotle, Heradides, ond Aristarchus. The theory of epicycles - which 
held for olmost two thousand years - is then considered, with chapters on 
the dimensions of the world and the finished Ptolemaic system. 

Medieval European, and Islamic cosmologies ore then described in detail 
Nicolas of Cusa, Regiomontanus, Cokagnini ond other transitional figured 
from middle ages lo renaissance are then followed by detailed chapters 
on Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, ond Kepler. 


This enormously detailed, definitive work has been characterized as 
"Standard reference on Greek astronomy and the Copermcan revolution," 
SKY AND TELESCOPE; "A classical book in the field of the history of 
aslronomy," PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Unabridged republication of the second edition. More than 300 biblio¬ 
graphy footnotes. Coverage of more than 250 important cosmologlsts 
Foreword by W. H Stahl, with new bibliography. Index. 23 diagram, 
vtn • 438pp. 5f» x 8. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS 
by J. B. Bury 

This outstanding work surveys the beginnings and development of the 
historical literature of the Greeks, down to the first century B. G, It dis¬ 
cusses the early use of critical powers to disengage historical fact from 
mythology, and presents the governing ideas and methods of Greek 
historians in relation to the general movements of Greek thought and 
history. 

The author shows, first how the historical study of their past by the 
early Greeks arose out of the epic tradition. He discusses Hecataeus d 
who initiated modern history in a work that was fundamental ly geo- 
graphical; covers the effect of political events and geographical ex¬ 
plorations upon Charon, Dionysius, Anliochus, Hellankus, and other 
early mythagrqphers and historians,' and sees the first phase of Greek 
historiography achieving its glory in the work of Herodotus, 

Thucydides is then examined in detail — his life, the growth of his 
work, his principles of historiography, his treatment of non cont em- 
porary history, the speeches, dramatic treatment of the historiae per^ 
5onae H his rationalistic view of history and his political analysis. The 
development of Greek historiography after Thucydides is summed up 
in a discussion of the work of Xenophon, Isocrates, Timaeus, Hierony¬ 
mus, Aristotle, Plato, and others; and finally the author shows how 
Homan history was molded by the Greeks both in method and m prin¬ 
ciple, 

,H A monument of learning and critical judgment . . . profoundly in¬ 
teresting as well os profoundly learned/ 1 OUTLOOK, 

Bibliography, Index, viii + 281pp. 5% x B. 
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HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 
by J. B. Bury 

Here, complete and unabridged, h the only available detailed account 
of one of Hie mosr important periods in history: the fortunes of the 
Byzantine Empire, and surrounding states, during the 4th, 5th, and 
6th centuries. It covers in full fascinating detail the great dash be¬ 
tween the loitering Early Roman Empire and the Barbarian Germans 
on one side, and the Persians on I he olher. 

The first volume ranges from 395 A.D, to the reign of the Gothic King 
Theoderik, who made himself master of Italy. After describing the ad¬ 
ministration of the empire, the author describes such matters os the 
career of the dictator StiliehO; the march of the Goths under Alark to 
sack the Eternal City; the tragedy of Aetius, who saved the Empire from 
the Huns a - and the strange oriental empire of Attilo, which sketched 
from the Volga to CenirpC Europe. 

The second volume describes the era of Justinian, the new founder 
of the Byzantine Empire, It gives full derails about Belisoriu’s con¬ 
quests in Italy and North Africa, and covers completely the corrupt 
court of Justinian and his wife Theodora, who rose from tumbler 
lo empress of rhe civilized world. 

Written by the Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, ihis monumental work is packed with information unavailable 
elsewhere in English. II is on impeccable coverage of political, military, 
ecclesiastical and cultural history, quoting many interesting con¬ 
temporary accounts in full. These include Pristus" account of his visit 
to the court of AttHo, o bitter scene in the Circus between Justinian and 
the rebellious Green faction, and many other documents. 

5 maps. Bibliography of Over 500 items. Over 2500 footnotes, mostly 
bibliographic, 2 volumes, total of 997 pp. 5^ x I. 

T39S Voi 1 L Paperbound $2.00 
T399 Vo! 7. Pgperbound $2.00 
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